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SECTION V.—ENGLAND AND 


ARLY in the second half of this 
century, England lost her then 

greatest statesman and her great- 

est warrior. Sir Robert Peel, to 
whom Great Britain was indebted for many 
improvements in her commercial and eco- 
nomic policy, was thrown from his horse in 
St. James Park and so fatally injured that 
he died in a few hours, July 2, 1850. Arthur 
Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, the great 
‘“Tron Duke,’’ died suddenly at Walner Cas- 
tle, Dec. 14, 1852—the anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s death. He was buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral with the most impressive obse- 
quies. 

In 1851 the first International Exhibition, 
or World’s Fair, of people and exhibits from 
all parts of the globe, was held in the Cxys- 
tal Palace, an immense building of iron and 
glass erected for the occasion in London. 
The electric telegraph between England and 
France was now completed. This new and 
iinportant invention was now in general 
use both in America and Europe. 

After repeated defeats, Lord John Rus- 
sell’s Whig Ministry was succeeded by a 
Tory or Conservative Cabinet under the 
Earl of Derby ; but the financial measures 
of the new Administration gave great dis- 
satisfaction ; and, after a short tenure of 
less than a year, a hostile vote in the House 
of Commons led to the resignation of Lord 
Derby’s Ministry at the beginning of 1853 ; 
whereupon a coalition Ministry, composed 
of Whigs, Radicals and Free-trade followers 
of Sir Robert Peel, with the Earl of Aber- 
deen as Premier, came into power. As 
many of the new Ministers were men of 


recognized ability, great expectations were 
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formed concerning them. In this Ministry, 
the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone 
held the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and was therefore the leader of 
the Administration in the House of Com- 
mons. 

In the meantime the British had been en- 
gaged in wars in Asia and Africa. A sec- 
ond war between the English East India 
Company and the Burmese, in 1852, added 
new territories to the British dominion in 
India. In South Africa the English had 
been engaged in hostilities with the wild 
Kaffirs since 1847, but in 1853 the Kaffirs 
were subdued and brought to terms. 


RISE OF THE SECOND FRENCH EMPIRE. 


Upon assuming the office of President of 
the French Republic, Louis Napoleon pub- 
licly avowed the principles of his govern- 
ment to be strictly republican. The different 
parties in the French National Assembly 
were the Legitimists, or adherents of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons; the Orlean- 
ists, who desired the placing of the heir of 
Louis Philippe upon the throne; the Bona- 
partists, or Imperialists, who desired the 
restoration of the French Empire; the Red 
Republicans ; and the Moderate Republi- 
cans, or friends of the existing constitution. 

From the beginning there was a lack of 


| harmony between the executive and legisla- 


tive branches of the government, the Na- 
tional Assembly having no faith in the 
republican professions of the President. The 
Assembly restricted the right of suffrage and 
the freedom of the press, and in many other 
ways encroached upon the rights of the 
French people. As already noticed, in 1849, 
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a French army under General Oudinot was 
sent to Rome to overthrow the Republic 
which had been established there. The 
French constitution of 1848 provided for its 
revision by the National Assembly during 
the last year of the Presidential term, and it 
also made the President ineligible to reélec- 
tion before an interval of four years. Louis 
Napoleon desired to have it revised and so 
altered as to render him eligible to reelec- 
tion; but the Assembly, by a large vote, in 
1851, refused to revise it. The President, in 
his message, in November, 1851, advised the 
Assembly to extend the right of suffrage ; 
but the Assembly rejected a proposition for 
that purpose. Soon afterward a proposition 
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was offered threatening the President with 
impeachment if he should seek a reélection 
contrary to the provisions of the constitution. 

The breach between the President and the 
National Assembly was rapidly widening; 
and finally Louis Napoleon determined to 
crush at one blow all opposition to his will, 
by a bold stroke of state policy. About five 
o’clock in the morning of the 2d of Decem- 
ber, 1851, the principal streets of Paris were 
occupied by troops, who were massed be- 
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tween the Elysée and the Tuileries; and the 
leading members of the Assembly and the 
chief military leaders, whom Louis Napo- 
leon knew were opposed to his ambitious 
schemes, were seized in their beds and shut 
up in prison. M. Thiers and Generals Ca- 
vaignac, Changarnier and Lamoriciere, and 
other prominent characters, were arrested 
by detachments of police, assisted by the 
guards, and were imprisoned in the chateau 
of Vincennes. At the dawn of day the 


, Parisians were surprised to find the walls 


everywhere covered with placards contain- 
ing the following decree: ‘‘ In the name of 
the French people, the President of the 
Republic decrees: 1. The National As- 
sembly is dissolved. 2. Universal 
suffrage is reéstablished; the law of 
31st of May is repealed. 3. The 
French people are convoked in their 
communes from the 14th to the 31st 
of December. 4. The state of siege 
is decreed in the whole of the first 
military division. 5. The Council of 
State is dissolved. The Minister of 
the Interior is charged with the exe- 
cution of this decree. Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte.’’ During the day some 
of the members of the National As- 
sembly met at the residence of M. 
Daru, declared the President guilty 
of treason, and decreed his deposition; 
but no sooner had they signed the 
decree than they were seized by the 
military and conducted to prison. 
None of the journals but those that 
supported the President were per- 
mitted to be printed and distributed. 
This bold act of usurpation, dignified 
by the title of the Coup @ Etat, was com- 
pletely successful. The republican consti- 
tution was overthrown, and Louis Napoleon 
was a monarch in all but in name. 

On the 2d of December no resistance was 
made to the President’s usurpation; but 
about ten o’clock on the morning of the 3d 
M. Baudin, a representative of the people, 
appeared at the head of a mob in the Rue 
St. Antoine. The arrival of the military 
restored order, and M. Baudin and two 
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other representatives were punished with 
death. On the following day, December 4, 
1851, barricades were erected in many of the 
streets of Paris; but forty-eight thousand 
troops were brought to the city, and at noon 
they swept the Boulevards, fired upon the 
buildings, killed many innocent people, and 
put an end to all resistance before night. 
The troops gave no quarter to the insur- 
gents, and more than two thousand persons 
were massacred by the troops in the streets 
and prisons; and twenty-six thousand persons 
were banished to French Guiana and Al- 
geria. Victor Hugo and General Changar- 
nier were afterward permanently banished. 

In the eastern departments of France, the 
rural population rose in great strength 
against the usurpation; but, the army re- 
maining faithful to the President, the insur- 
rection was suppressed in a few days. 

On Saturday and Sunday, December 20 
and 21, 1851, elections were held through- 
out France; the question submitted to the 
nation being whether or not Louis Napoleon 
should hold the office of President ten years 
longer, with the power of forming a new 
constitution for France, on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage. No other candidate was 
allowed to be named. ‘The army voted first; 
and, as was to be expected, its vote was 
nearly unanimous in favor of Louis Napo- 
leon. The entire majority in favor of the 
lengthened Presidential term was six million 
seven hundred and sixty-one thousand six 
hundred and fifty-nine votes. On New 
Year’s Day, 1852, the result of the election 
was celebrated in the French capital with 
all possible magnificence. Seventy rounds 
of artillery were fired at the Invalides at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon ; the T’e Deum was 
sung at noon in the Church of Notre Dame, 
the President himself being present ; anda 
splendid banquet was given at the Tuileries 
in the evening, at which four hundred per- 
sons participated. 

On the 14th of January, 1852, the new 
constitution proposed by Louis Napoleon 
was decreed. ‘The constitution entrusted 
the executive authority to Louis Napoleon 


for ten years, and clothed him with almost | 
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absolute power. The legislative power was 
vested in a Senate, composed of the most 
gifted men in France; a Council of State, to 
originate and enact laws; and a Cords Leg- 
aslatif, chosen by universal suffrage, to dis- 
cuss and enact laws. 

The great end of all Louis Napoleon’s 
ambition was the restoration of the French 
Empire. By means of newspaper agents 
and a mercenary press, the President pre- 
pared the masses of the French people to 
pronounce at the ballot-box in favor of 
the reestablishment of the imperial throne. 
After a tour through France—during 
which he was everywhere greeted with 
shouts of ‘Vive I’? Empereur | ’’—he caused 
the French people to vote for the restoration 
of the French Empire. The election re- 
sulted in a majority of seven million six 
hundred and eleven thousand and thirty- 
five votes in favor of imperialism; and on 
December 2, 1852—exactly one year after 
the Coup a’ Etat—Louis Napoleon became 
“Napoleon IIl., by the grace of God, and by 
the will of the people, Emperor of the French.’ 
Thus ended the Second French Republic; 
and thus was established the Second 
french Empire, under Charles Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, the son of Louis Bona- 
parte and Hortense Beauharnais. A large 
number of persons who had actively op- 
posed Louis Napoleon’s assumption of im- 
perial power were arrested on the charge of 
treason, and imprisoned, or banished to Al- 
geria or Cayenne. 

The new Emperor’s next movement was 
the consummation of a marriage for the per- 
petuation of his dynasty; and, as all his pro- 
posals to foreign courts for the negotiation 
of a match were rejected, he selected for his 
bride Eugenie de Montijo, Countess of 
Teba, a Spanish lady, who was not related 
to any reigning family. On the 2d of Jan- 
uary, 1853, the announcement of the ap- 
proaching nuptials was made to the French 
Senate. On the 29th of the same month 
the civil marriage was celebrated at the Tuil- 
eries, and on the 30th the religions cere- 
monies were celebrated with great pomp in 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 
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For eighteen years, 1852-1870, Napoleon 
III. was the most prominent figure in Eu- 
ropean politics; and he sought to secure his 
dynasty by gratifying the desire of the 
French people for military glory, although 
he had declared in a speech at Bordeaux 
early in 1853; “L’ Lmpire ¢ vest la paix,” 
‘“The Empire is peace.’’ Napoleon III. 
greatly enlarged and beautified Paris, and 
France enjoyed material prosperity during 
his reign of eighteen years. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


The balance of power established by the 
Congress of Vienna, in 1815, was disturbed 
for the first time by a war between Russia 
and Turkey begun in the fall of 1853, through 
the interference of the Czar Nicholas in the 
internal affairs of the Ottoman Empire. The 
Ottoman Empire had been disturbed for sev- 
eral years by domestic insurrection. A re- 
volt had broken out in Montenegro in 1852, 
and the insurgents offered a valiant resist- 
ance to the Ottoman armies. ‘The counsels 
of Sultan Abdul Medjid had for many years 
been controlled by English influence, which 
was ably represented at Constantinople by 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, formerly Sir 
Stratford Canning, whom the Czar Nicholas 
spitefully called ‘‘the English Sultan.’’ 

The Turks had a prophecy that their do- 
minion in Europe would only last four hun- 
dred years from its establishment. Early in 
1853—the year when the Turkish Empire in 
Europe was prophesied to end—the Czar 
Nicholas made secret proposals to England 
to unite with him in a partition of the spoils 
of the ‘‘Sick Man of Europe.’’ Great Brit- 
ain rejected the Czar’s overtures, and entered 
into a close alliance with the other Great 
Powers, especially with France under the 
Emperor Napoleon III., who, in his desire 
to gratify his army by a foreign war, sus- 
tained England in her policy on the Eastern 
question. 

For a long time a dispute with regard to 
the Holy Places at Jerusalem had raged at 
Constantinople between the Greek and 
Romish Churches, Russia supporting the 
claims of the Greek, and France those of 


the Romish Church. After mustering a 
large fleet and army at Sevastopol, the Czat 
Nicholas sent Prince Menschikoff to Con- 
stantinople with a peremptory message de- 
manding for the Czar the control of the Holy 
Places at Jerusalem and the prote¢torate 
over the Sultan’s Greek Christian subjects. 
This insolent demand was justly regarded as 
incompatible with the dignity of the Sultan 
as an independent sovereign; and, by the 
advice of the English and French ambas- 
sadors at Constantinople, the demands of the 
Czar were rejected and his extravagant pre- 
tensions denied; but the Sultan, by a Aatt 
sheriff, confirmed all the privileges of his 
Christian subjects. 

The Emperor of Russia had been actuated 
in his policy by his resentment toward Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, whose ascendency at 
Constantinople was constantly thwarting the 
movements of the Russian ambassadors. 
The firmness of the British ambassador, and 
his power to summon the British fleet from 
Malta, contributed vastly to allay a panic at 
the Turkish capital, and to encourage the 
Ottoman Porte to resist the insolent de- 
mands of the Emperor Nicholas. 

Immediately after the demand of the Rus- 
sian Autocrat had been rejected by the Ot- 
toman Porte, sixty thousand Russian troops 
invaded the principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The Sultan demanded the 
evacuation of his dominions, threatening, in 
case of a refusal, a declaration of war. The 
fleets of France and England were ordered to 
the Dardanelles; while England, France, 
Austria and Prussia vainly endeavored to 
bring about an adjustment of the dispute by 
negotiation. ‘The arrogance of Russia pre- 
vented a peaceful solution of the difficulty ; 
and, on the 5th of October, 1853, the Turk- 
ish government declared war against Russia. 
On the 14th, October, 1853, the fleets of 
Great Britain and France, at the request of 
the Sultan, passed the Dardanelles. 

In the latter part of Oétober, 1853, the 
Turkish forces crossed the Danube for the 
purpose of expelling the Russians from Mol- 
davia and Wallachia. Under the command 
of their skillful general, Omar Pasha, the 
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Turks defeated the Russians at Oltenitza. 
On the 13th of November, 1853, the Turk- 
ish fleet at Sindpé, on the southern coast of 
the Black Sea, was suddenly and unex- 
pectedly attacked and destroyed by the 
Russian fleet. The town was also bom: 
barded by the Russian fleet, and four thou- 
sand Turks were slain. Before the close of 
the year the British and French fleets were 
ordered into the Black Sea to protect the 
Turks. 

The war extended to the Caucasus region, 
where the Circassian warrier-prophet Scha- 
myl, having received arms and instructions 
from the Turks in November, 1853, issued 
from his mountain fastnesses, and defeated 
thirty thousand Russians under Prince 
Woronzoff in a bloody battle, compelling 
them to retreat to Tiflis. The Circassians 
under Naib Mehemet Emir attacked and 
defeated a Russian army of twenty thou- 
sand men between Tiflis and Dariel, routing 
them with heavy loss. 

In January, 1854, the Russians were re- 
pulsed in a four days’ assault upon the 
Turkish lines at Kalafat, and were com- 
pelled to retreat. ; 

The Czar Nicholas still rejected all pro- 
posals for an amicable settlement of the dis- 
pute. He even refused to answer a note 
addressed to him by the English and French 
governments demanding the evacuation of 
the Turkish principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, threatening war in case of his 
rejection of the demand or his refusal to an- 
swer it. As all hopes of peace were thus 
dispelled, England and France, closely in 
alliance with Turkey, declared war against 
Russia, at the close of March, 1854; but 
Austria and Prussia remained neutral. The 
Czar of Russia issued a counter-declara tion 
of war, April 11, 1854. 

An allied English and French army of 
ninety thousand men, under Lord Raglan 
and Marshal St. Arnaud, was sent to the 
assistance of the Turks; and a powerful 
Anglo-French naval armaent, under Sir 
Charles Napier, was dispatched to the Baltic 
sea. ‘The Russians, under Prince Gortscha- 
koff, their commander-in-chief, crossed the 
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Danube ; the Ottoman forces retreating in 
good order before the invaders. 

On the 22d of April, 1854, the allied Eng- 
lish and French fleets bombarded the Rus- 
sian commercial town of Odessa, on the 
Black Sea; and on the 16th of August, 
1854, the Anglo-French fleet under Sir 
Charles Napier in the Baltic captured Bo- 
marsund, in the Aland Isles, by assault. 
During the summer the Turks under Mussa 
Pasha successfully defended Silistria against 
ninety thousand Russians under Prince Pas- 
kiewitsch, finally compelling them to raise 
the siege, and, after defeating them at Giur- 
gevo, forced them to evacuate the princi- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

Although the special cause of the war was 
thus removed, England and France deter- 
mined to maintain the contest until the Em- 
peror of Russia should be deprived of the 
means for future aggressions by the destruc- 
tion of the forts which guarded the harbor 
and the immense magazines of Sevastopol. 

In September, 1854, an expedition com- 
posed of English, French and Turkish 
troops landed at Eupatoria, in the peninsula 
of the Crimea, and, on the 20th of that 
month, gained a brilliant victory over the 
Russians under Prince Menschikoff at Alma. 
A few days afterward Marshal St. Arnaud 
died, and the command of the French army 
was assigned to General Canrobert. ‘The 
siege of Sevastopol commenced on the 17th 
of October, 1854, when the allies opened their 
first bombardment on the town, which was 
gallantly defended by the Russian garrison 
under Colonel Todleben for nearly a year. 

The Russians sent large reinforcements 
to their army in the Crimea for the pur- 
pose of compelling the allies to evacuate the 
peninsula. On the 25th of October, 1854, 
occurred the fainous battle of Balaklava, in 
which the English Light Cavalry Brigade 
was almost totally destroyed in a reckless 
charge upon the strong Russian position. 
This memorable charge was made by the 
Earl of Cardigan, in obedience to a mistaken 
order, down a long valley swept from both 
sides and from both ends by the Russian 
cannon. 
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“Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered. 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of death, 
Into the mouth of hell, 
Rode the six hundred.” 
Large bodies of Russian troops continued 
to pour into the Crimea for the purpose of 
relieving the belsaguered fortress of Sevas- 
topol; and on the 5th of November, 1854, 
was fought the bloody battle of Inkermann, 
in which eight 
thousand English 
troops held their 
ground firmly 
against fifty thou- 
:sand Russians un- 
“der Prince Men- 
<schikoff for seven 
‘hours, when the 
‘appearance of a 
French force of 
six thousand men 
under General 
Bosquet soon de- 
cided the battle 
against the Rus- 
Silans, who were 
driven with heavy 
loss into the fort- 
tess of Sevastopol. 
Theallied armies 
suffered more from 


SS 
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alition Administration under Lord Palmer- 
ston was formed; but a slight difficulty in re- 
gard to the committee of investigation into. 
the affairs of the British army in the Crimea 
soon led to-the resignation of the Peelite 
Tories, thus leaving Lord Palmerston at 
liberty to form a purely Whig Cabinet. 

The dreadful sufferings of the British sol- 
diers in the Crimea were alleviated through 
the merciful ministrations of Miss Florence 
Nightingale, who headed a band of volun- 
teer nurses from England, thus winning for 
herself a fame which has passed her name 
into history with 
those who have de- 
voted themselves 
to the cause of hu- 
manity. 

On the 2d of 
March, 1855, the 
Emperor Nicholas 
died, and was suc- 
ceeded on the Rus- 
sian throne by his 
son ALEXANDER 
II., who declared 
his resolution of 
adhering to the 
policy of his father. 
A conference com- 
posed of represent- 
atives of England, 
France, Turkey 
and Russia was 
held at Vienna, in 


LORD PAILMERSTON. 


disease than from 

the casualties of battle; and the hardships 
of the British troops were aggravated by 
the mismanagement of their comuuissariat, 
which left brave soldiers dying from hun- 
ger, sickness and cold within a few miles 
of abundant supplies of clothing, medi- 
cines and stores. This sad condition of 
the British army produced such popular 
indignation in England that on motion of 
Mr. Roebuck the House of Commons passed 
a resolution of inquiry by a majority of one 
hundred and fifty-seven; whereupon Lord 
Aberdeen and his colleagues resigned, Jan- 
wary 29, 1855. After some delay a new Co- 


the spring of 1855, 
for the purpose of bringing about a restor- 
ation of peace; but, as Russia rejected 
the demand of the allied powers that the 
war-vessels of all nations should be excluded 
from the Black Sea, the efforts for peace 
failed ; and Sardinia joined the allied powers 
in their war against Russia, and sent fifteen 
thousand troops to join the allied army in 
the Crimea. 

The English plenipotentiary at Vienna, 
Lord John Russell, had offered such humil- 
jating sacrifices for the sake of peace that 
popular indignation in England forced him 
to retire from Lord Palmerston’s Ministry. 
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The Empress Eugenie gave birth to a son, | ring in the Crimean peninsula, hostilities 


March 14, 1855—an event hailed throughout 
France with most extravagant demonstra- 
tions of joy. An attempt on the Emperor’s 
Jife was made as he was riding near the 
Barrier de |’ Etoile, in Paris, April 28, 1855. 

During the spring of 1855 the Emperor 
Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugenie 
visited Queen Victoria in England, and 
during the summer of the same year the 
British queen returned the compliment by 
visiting the Emperor of the French at Paris. 
During that year the second World’s Fair, 
or International Exposition, was held at 
Paris. 

In the meantime hostilities were pros- 
ecuted with vigor in the Crimean peninsula. 
On the 17th of February, 1855, the Russians 
assaulted the intrenched camp of the Turks 
at Eupatoria, but were repulsed after a fierce 
engagement. A severe battle between the 


Russians and the French occurred on the | 


22d of March, 1855, in which the Russians 
lost over two thousand men, and the French 
six hundred men. The second bombard- 
ment of Sevastopol commenced on the gth 
of April, and continued for several days. 
The incompetent Canrobert was superseded 
in the command of the French forces by the 
able and energetic General Pelissier. The 
third bombardment of Sevastopol, which 
commenced on the 6th of June, resulted in 
giving the French possession of the Mamie- 
lon, while the English captured the Round 
Tower. On the 18th of June—the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Waterloo—the French 
assailed the Malakoff Tower, while the Eng- 
lish at the same time stormed the Redan. 
Both attacks were repulsed. On the 28th, 
June, 1855, Lord Raglan died, and was suc- 
ceeded in the command of the English 
forces by General Simpson. On the 16th of 
August sixty thousand Russians were re- 
pulsed in an assault upon the French and 
the Sardiniansat Tchernaya. In the mean- 
time a British fleet had entered the Sea of 
Azov, captured Kertch and Yenikale, and 
destroyed vast quantities of stores and 
provisions. 

While the events just related were occur- 


were being prosecuted in other quarters. 
On the 9th of August, 1855, the combined 
English and French fleet in the Baltic, 
under Sir Charles Napier, commenced an 
attack upon Sweaborg, which was contin- 
ued until the rith, without effecting any 
important result. 

. On the 5th of September, 1855, com- 
menced the fourth bombardment of Sevas- 
topol. On the 8th the French captured the- 
Malakoff, after a furious assault; but at the 
same time the English were repulsed in an. 
attack upon the Redan. ‘The fall of the 
Malakoff rendered a further defense of the 
place useless; and on the goth, September, 
1855, the Russians evacuated the southern 
side of Sevastopol, and left the town and 
the harbor in the possession of the allies. 

On the 15th of October, 1855, General 
Bazaine, with fifteen thousand French and 
four thousand English troops from the al- 
lied army in the Crimea, landed at Kinburn, 
and captured that post after a fierce bom- 
bardment. Late in November the Turks 
under Omar Pasha achieved a glorious 
victory at the river Ingour, when they forced 
a passage over the stream, and compelled 
the Russians to evacuate their position and 
retreat to Kutais. 

Important events occurred in Asiatic 
Turkey. On the 29th of September, 1855, 
the Turkish forces, under the command of 
the English General Williams, repulsed 
an attack of the Russians upon the town of 
Kars; and the place was defended success- 
fully until the 28th of November, 1855, 
when the Turkish garrison was compelled 
to surrender, and the town fell into the 
hands of the Russians. 

Early in 1856 an armistice was proclaim- 
ed. Soon afterward the plenipotentiaries of 
Great Britain, France, Sardinia, Turkey 
and Russia assembled in Paris; and a 
treaty of peace was agreed upon on Sunday, 
March 30, 1856. By this treaty the Czar 
Alexander II. relinquished the ambitious 
pretensions of the House of Romanoff ;.Tur- 
key was admitted into the European States- 
System, and its independence was guaran- 
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teed by the Powers; Servia and her native 
prince, though tributary to the Sultan of 
Turkey, were placed under the protection 
of the Five Great Powers; the Sultan’s 
Christian subjects were to be secured in cer- 
tain privileges ; the Danube and the Black 
Sea were thrown open to the commerce of 
all nations ; all vessels of war were excluded 
from the Black Sea; the Russian forts and 
arsenals on the Black Sea were to be de- 
stroyed ; the Russian fortess of Nicolaieff 
was to be dismantled ; and the Czar was to 


ENGLAND’S WARS IN ASIA. 

In the year of the termination of her war 
with Russia, 1856, England became in- 
volved in wars with China and Persia. The 
quarrel with China grew out of a trifling inci- 
dent. A Chinese lorcha, or small vessel, was 
fired upon by the Chinese for some infrac- 
tion of their police regulations. As the ves- 
sel was said to have borne the British flag, 
the English regarded the action of the 
Chinese authorities as a national insult, 
though it had never been proven that the 


BOMBARDMENT OF CANTON, 


renounce all interference in the internal af- 
fairs of the Ottoman Empire. The eagle’s 
quill mounted with gold and gems, with 
which the treaty was signed, was presented 
to the Empress Eugenie of France. A sa- 
lute ot one hundred guns at the Hotel des 
Invalides proclaimed the tidings of peace to 
the people of the French capital. Thus 
closed the Crimean War, in which more 
than one million of men perished in battle 
and of disease. 


vessel was under British colors. The Brit- 
ish demauded reparation from the Chinese 
commissioner, Yeh, but he rejected their de- 
mand. Yeh’s refusal brought on hostilities, 
and the navies of England and the United 
States became involved with the Chinese. 


| France also sent a naval armament against 


China. Great Britain sent Lord Elgin as an 
envoy to negotiate a peace, and a large expe- 
dition accompanied him to support his pre- 


| tensions. France also sent an ambassador 
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thither, and William B. Reed was sent out 
on the part of the United States. ‘The Eng- 
lish and French bombarded and took Canton 
with its two million inhabitants, December 
28, 1857. Although Commissioner Yeh was 
made prisoner, the Chinese Emperor showed 
no disposition to yield. 

In the spring of 1856 the Earl of Dal- 
housie was succeeded as Governor-General 
of British India by Viscount Canning. In 
the course of a few months the British de- 
clared war against the Shah of Persia, and 
an Anglo-Indian expedition under Generals 
Outram and Havelock proceeded to Bushire, 
on the Persian Gulf. After a few insignifi- 
cant conflicts, in which the Persians were 
put to flight, the Shah Nasr-ed-Din was 
forced to make peace by accepting the 
terms of the British; and by a treaty signed 
at Paris, March 4, 1857, he conceded all the 
British demands, one of which was that the 
British should have a station at Bushire. 
The British troops then returned to India. 


SEPOY MUTINY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


But in 1857 a struggle of far greater mag- 
nitude than the Persian and Chinese wars 
employed the military strength of the Brit- 
ish Empire—namely, the war produced by 
the mutiny of the Sepoys, or Hindoos in 
military service of the East India Company; 
and Generals Outram and Havelock return- 
ed from Persia in time to encounter the 
greatest peril that had ever menaced Eng- 
land’s dominion in the East. Thus a cen- 
tury after Colonel Robert Clive had laid the 
foundation of England’s empire in India, 
by his decisive victory at Plassey, was the 
first serious attack inade to overthrow that 
powerful dominion. 

In the century from 1757 to 1857 the 
British Indian Empire had grown by con- 
quest and annexation until it embraced the 
whole of Hindoostan, except the native 
states of Nepaul, Bhootan and Cashmere in 
the North, and the few French and Portu- 
guese colonies on the coast. Thus almost 
all of that vast and populous country, ex- 
tending from Cape Comorin on the south to 


the Himalayas on the north, and from the | 
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frontiers of Burmah on the east to the Indus 
and the borders of Afghanistan on the west, 
and containing a population of two hundred 
millions, was ruled by British law and Brit 
ish influence. 

For a long time the Mohammedans of 
India had been dissatisfied with their sub- 
ordinate position. When, in 1849, Lord 
Dalhousie, Governor-General of British 
India, compelled the titular King of Delhi to 
exchange the fortress of Delhi for the royal 
palace of the Kootub, the hatred of the Delhi 
Mohammedans against the British govern- 
ment was increased. When the Kingdom 
of Oude was annexed to the British Indian 
Empire, in 1856, many of the Sepoys com- 
prising the Bengal army who were natives 
of Oude were aroused ‘to the highest pitch 
of indignation ; and they succeeded in unit- 
ing all the Mohammedan sects in India, with 
the view of freeing themselves from British 
power. 

Circumstances soon occurred which fa- 
vored the cause of the Mohammedans of In- 
dia. It had been rumored among the Hin- 
doos that the British government had re- 
solved to compel all its subjects to embrace 
the Christian religion, and abolish the dis- 
tinctions of caste which prevail among the 
Hindoos. Early in 1857 the East India 
Company armed its Hindoo soldiers with 
the Enfield rifles, for which cartridges greased 
with pig’s and cow’s fat were used. The 
Hindoos are forbidden by their religion to 
taste animal food; and, as the ends of the 
greased cartridges must be bitten off, the 
Sepoys believed that by using them they 
would become defiled, lose their caste and 
be bound to adopt the religion of their mas- 
ters. Mohammedan emissaries _ secretly 
aroused the dissatisfaction of the Hindoos, 
for the advancement of their own rebellious 
schemes. 

During the month of April, 1857, many 
of the regiments composed of Sepoys in the 
Bengal army manifested a mutinous spirit. 
The roth and 34th regiments, the Oude 
irregular infantry, and a part of the 3d light 
cavalry at Meerut, were the first to rise in 
rebellion. Other Sepoy regiments followed 
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their example; and before long the whole 
Hindoo portion of the Bengal army, about 
one hundred and twenty thousand men, 
stood in armed opposition to the British 
government. The rebellion was purely a 
mutiny and not a popular insurrection. 

On the 11th of May, 1857, a party of mu- 
tineers from Meerut fiendishly massacred 
all the English residents at Delhi; but a 
small English force under the gallant Lieu- 
tenant Willoughby blew up the arsenal to 
prevent it from falling into the hands of the 
rebels. 

At Cawnpore three hundred English 
troops under Sir Hugh Wheeler, and five 
hundred women and children, were attacked 
and besieged by a body of mutineers under 
Nana Sahib, a Mahratta prince. When Nana 
Sahib found that he could not take the place 
by force, he offered the garrison and the 
women and the children a safe passage to 
Allahabad, if they would evacuate Cawn- 
pore; but no sooner had they embarked on 
boats in the river than they were fired upon 
by the treacherous mutineers, and many of 
their number were killed. One hundred and 
fifty who had surrendered were put to death, 
and the women and children were massacred 
soon afterward. 

At Lucknow, Sir Henry Lawrence, at the 
head of an English force, defeated a large 
body of rebel Sepoys; but he was afterward 
besieged in the residency at that place, and 
was mortally wounded in a sally at the be- 
ginning of July, 1857. 

The greatest excitement prevailed in Eng- 
land on the arrival of intelligence of the 
mutiny of the hitherto loyal Bengal army 
and the fiendish atrocities perpetrated by the 
mutineers. Within four months thirty 
thousand troops were sent from Great Britain 
to India for the suppression of the Sepoy 
rebellion and the full restoration of British 
authority in Hindoostan, and Sir Colin 
Campbell was sent to take the chief com- 
mand of the British forces in India. 

General Havelock, with British and loyal 
Hindoo troops, marched to the relief of the 
English garrison under Sir Hugh Wheeler 
at Cawnpore. He reached that place after 
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marching one hundred and twenty-six miles 
and fighting four engagements with the 
mutineers, and after Nana Sahib had treach- 
erously massacred the women and children, 
as already stated. When Havelock ap- 
proached Cawnpore, Nana Sahib and his 
insurgent band fled ; but they were pursued, 
and were defeated eight times on the banks 
of the Ganges by the force under Havelock. 
The Sepoy regiments at Dinapore mutinied 
on the 25th of July, 1857; and, having fled 
from the station, they were pursued and de- 
feated by Major Eyre of the Bengal artillery. 

In the latter part of August, 1857, the 
British force before Delhi, which had quietly 
watched the insurgents who had held pos- 
session of that famous city, was reinforced by 
English and Sikh troops; and on the 25th, 
August, 1857, the mutineers were defeated 
at Nujuffghur with heavy loss. On the 7th 
of September the British commenced be- 
sieging Delhi with vigor. The whole Brit- 
ish force did not exceed four thousand men. 
On the 14th of September, General Wilson, 
the British commander, divided his army 
into four columns. Two of these columns 
carried the Cashmere and Water bastions by 
storm onthe same day. The Cashmere gate 
was blown up, when the third column joined 
the other two in the assault; and before the 
close of the day the British were masters of 
a considerable portion of the city. The 
fourth column was repulsed in an attack 
upon the city. On the 15th, September, 
1857, the British shelled the palace and bat- 
tered the magazine ; andon the 16th a Brit- 
ish storming party rushed forward, where- 
upon the insurgent artillerymen fled in 
dismay, leaving the British in possession of 
six piecesof cannon. On the 17th and 18th 
the British gained several important advan- 
tages; and after several more assaults the 
mutineers entirely evacuated the city of 
Delhi, which came into the military posses- 
sion of the English on the 2oth of Septem- 
ber, 1857. A great part of the town was. 
laid in ruins and filled with corpses, and 
numbers of captured mutineers were put to 
a cruel death. 

Since June, 1857, a large body of English 
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troops and women and children had been 
besieged in the residency at Lucknow by 
fifty thousand insurgents. While marching 
to their relief, General Havelock defeated 
forty thousand insurgents in the battle of 
Mungarwar, on the 21st of September, 1857. 
After a forced march of four days, Havelock 
and his troops appeared at Lucknow, on the 
25th of September, and relieved the brave 
garrison. After severe fighting the rebel 
Sepoys were repulsed in all their assaults, 
but they still continued the siege with vigor. 
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which place, after a vigorous siege, fell into 
the hands of the British on the 17th of 
March, 1858. 

After the fall of Lucknow, Gwalior be- 
came the stronghold of the Sepoy rebellion; 
but in June, 1858, that strong place was 
compelled to the yield to the British arms: 
after which the war assumed a guerrilla 
character, and small bands roamed over 
various parts of India until the close of 
1859, when peace was fully restored and 
British authority was completely reéstab- 


SLAUGHTER GATE AT LUCKNOW. 


On the 12th of November, 1857, Sir Colin 
Campbell arrived at Lucknow with a strong 
English force, and took the garrison, along 
with the women and children, to Cawnpore. 

In December, 1857, Cawnpore was at- 
tacked by twenty-five thousand rebel Se- 
poys; but the timely arrival of the British 
force under Sir Colin Campbell saved the 
place, and obliged the mutineers to retire, 
after a severe engagement. Soon afterward 
Sir Colin Campbell laid siege to Lucknow, 


lished in India. The active power of the 
rebellion had passed away with the fall of 
Gwalior, in the summer of 1858; and soon 
after that event the Governor-General, Lord 
Canning, ordered a public thanksgiving for 
the overthrow of the rebellion and the re- 
storation of peace to British India. Many 
of the vanquished rebels were put to death 
in a most barbarous manner in revenge for 
their cruel massacres, some of them being 
tied to the mouth of the cannon and blown 
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to atoms. A very important result of the 
mutiny was the transfer, in the summer of 
1858, of the government of British India 
from the East India Company to the Eng- 
lish crown, by act of the British Parliament. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


The general election in France in 1857 for 
members of the Corps Legislatif returned 
but half a dozen deputies who were opposed 
to the Emperor Napoleon III. Among 
these opposition deputies was General Ca- 
vaignac, whose subsequent premature death 
relieved the Emperor of a dangerous oppo- 
nent in the Corps Legislatif. A four days’ 
conference between the Emperors of France 
and Russia was held at the palace of the 
King of Wurtemberg at Stuttgart, in Sep- 
tember, 1857; the Queen of Greece being 
present. 

In January, 1858, while the carriage con- 
taining the Emperor Napoleon III. and the 
Empress Eugenie was passing the Italian 
Opera House in Paris, three hollow projec- 
tiles were aimed at the Emperor’s person, 
killing and wounding a number of persons. 
The Italian refugees, Orsini and Pierri, who 
made this attempt at regicide, were punished 
with death. 

It was believed that the conspiracy to as- 
sassinate the Emperor Napoleon III. origi- 
nated among the foreign refugees in Eng- 
land; and Lord Palmerston introduced a 
bill into Parliament for the alteration of the 
law regarding conspiracies, for the purpose 
of guarding against similar plots in the 
future. The excited language of the French 
press and the French army led to the belief 
that Lord Palmerston’s bill had been pre- 
sented in compliance with the demands of 
the French government. Great offense was 
thus given to the Liberal party in England, 
which was composed of Whigs and Radi- 
cals, and which had taken the place of the 
Whig party as the opponent of the Tories, 
or Conservatives. Lord Palmerston was 
censured for too much subserviency to the 
dictation of the Emperor of the French in 
this precautionary measure, and his bill was 
rejected by the House of Commons. Lord 
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Palmerston’s credit suffered greatly as a re- 
sult of this popular impression in England. 
It seemed for some time that the amicable 
relations between England and France would 
be interrupted by a war between the two 
nations, and a force of one hundred and 
fifty thousand volunteers was raised in Eng- 
land. The storm of popular indignation 
forced Lord Palmerston to resign, where- 
upon a Conservative Ministry under Lord 
Derby came into office for a few months. 

The common sense of the English and 
French nations averted the danger of war 
between them. Queen Victoria was present 
at the ceremonies of the opening of the great 
basin in the harbor of Cherbourg ; and on 
August 4, 1858, Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert were entertained by the Emperor Na- 
poleon III. and the Empress Eugenie on 
board the French man-of-war Bretagne; after 
which the royai and imperial party landed 
and inspected the fortifications of Cherbourg. 
Her Britannic Majesty and her royal consort 
left France the next day, under a triple 
salute; and the fétes lasted until the 8th, 
August, 1858, when they were closed by the 
dedication of the statue of Napoleon. The 
Parliamentary elections in England in 1859 
restored Lord Palmerston to power, and he 
remained Prime Minister of Great Britain 
until his death in the fall.of 1865. 


WAR OF ITALIAN NATIONALITY. 


Count Cavour—the able statesman and 
Prime Minister of King Victor Emmanuel II. 
of Sardinia—devoted himself to the cause of 
Italian nationality and freedom, and his 
efforts were seconded by the Emperor Napo- 
leon III. of France. 

During the reception of foreign ministers, 
at his palace, on New Year’s Day, 1859, the 
Emperor Napoleon III., in speaking to the 
Austrian ambassador to France about the 
affairs of Italy, made some remarks which 
were regarded by all who heard them as im- 
plying a threat of war ; and it soon appeared 
that France was arming on an extensive 
scale. A marriage was negotiated between 
Prince Napoleon, the Emperor’s cousin, and 
the Princess Clotilda, daughter of Victor 
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Emmanuel II., King of Sardinia, who was 
an avowed opponent of Austria with respect 
to the question of Italian independence ; and 
events indicated the speedy approach of war. 

The King of Sardinia, supported by 
France, was mow making earnest prepara- 
tions for war. Austria demanded that Sar- 
dinia should immediately disarm. Great 
Britain and Russia endeavored to avert hos- 
tilities by negotiation, but Austria’s demand 
for the immediate disarmament of Sardinia 
was opposed by the other powers. Austria 
then proposed that all the powers should 
disarm. This was agreed to by Russia, 
Prussia, England, France and Sardinia ; but 
the proposition that the Italian states should 
be represented in a congress of the Five 
Great Powers was opposed by Austria, 
which still insisted on the immediate dis- 
armament of Sardinia. ‘This demand was 
still objected to by the other powers ; and, as 
Austria would not recede from the position 
which she had taken, all hopes for an ami- 
cable settlement of the difficulty were dis- 
pelled. 

In the latter part of April, 1859, Austria 
sent to Sardinia an ultimatum, demanding 
the immediate disbandment of her Italian 
volunteers, allowing only three days for a 
reply, and threatening war in case of a re- 
jection of the demand. The King of Sar- 
dinia rejected the Austrian ultimatum; and 
the Chambers of his kingdom; which he im- 
mediately summoned, conferred upon him 
dictatorial powers. On the 26th of April, 
1859, the Austrian army, in three divisions, 
numbering together one hundred and twenty 
thousand men, crossed the Ticino and in- 
vaded Sardinia. 

When intelligence of the Austrian inva- 
sion of Sardinia reached France, a manifesto 
prepared by the French Emperor was pre- 
sented in the Corps Legislatif, declaring 
that France would stand by Sardinia. Large 
bodies of French troops were now pushed 
forward into Italy with the utmost haste; 
and on the roth of May the Emperor Na- 
poleon III., leaving the government of 
France in the hands of the Empress Eu- 
genie as regent, left Paris te take command 
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of the French troops in person. On the 
12th, May, 1859, he reached Genoa, where 
he met with a most enthusiastic reception. 

After having exhausted the country which 
they had invaded, the Austrians fell back 
slowly toward Lombardy. ‘he first battle 
of the War of Italian Nationality was fought 
on May 20, 1859, at Montebello—the same 
place where on the oth of June, 1800, the 
French under General Lannes defeated the 
Austrians. After desperate fighting the 
Austrians were defeated with considerable 
loss. The French, who were commanded 
by General Forey, lost less than seven hun- 
dred men in killed and wounded. Among 
the killed on the side of the French was 
General Beuret. On the following day, 
May 21, 1859, a slight engagement occurred 
between the Austrians and the left wing of 
the allied army under General Cialdini. 

A body of Italian volunteers under Gen- 
eral Garibaldi invaded Lombardy and cap- 
tured Varese, where they repulsed anattack 
of the Austrians on the 26th of May. . After 
a fierce conflict on the 27th, the Italians 
took possion of Como, the Austrians retreat- 
ing to Camerletta, where they were again 
defeated and compelled to continue their re- 
treat. On the 29th of May the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria left Vienna for the 
seat of war, and arrived at Verona on the 
gist. On the 29th the Sardinians crossed 
the Sesia and forced the Austrian works at 
Palestro, capturing two pieces of artillery 
and some small arms and prisoners. On the 
31st twenty-five thousand Austrians were 
severely repulsed in an attempt to recover 
Palestro. On the rst of June a French 
force under General Niel expelled the Aus- 
trians from Novara, after an insignificant 
conflict. ‘The Emperor of the French enter- 
ed Novara at five o’clock in the evening of 
the same day, meeting with an enthusiastic 
reception. 

On the 4th of June, 1859, was fought the 
great battle of Magenta, in which one hun- 
dred thousand French and Sardinians under 
General MacMahon were engaged. ‘The 
Austrians were defeated with the loss of 
twenty-seven thousand men inkilled, wound- 
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ed and prisoners. After the battle, the 
Emperor of the French and the King of 
Sardinia entered Milan, where they were 
welcomed with the warmest enthusiasm. 
Napoleon III. published a proclamation to 
the Italian people, declaring his intention of 
securing to Italy nationality and independ- 
ence; and Victor Emmanuel issued a proc- 
lamation to the people of Lombardy, declar- 
ing that country united with Sardinia. 

On the 8th of June occurred the battle of 
Melegnano, which lasted nine hours, and 
in which thirty thousand Austrians were 
engaged. The Austrians were defeated 
with the loss of thirty-two hundred men in 
killed, wounded and prisoners. On the 24th 
of June, 1859, was fought the famous battle 
of Solferino, in which the contending forces 
on each side numbered about one hundred 
and forty thousand men, and in which the 
Emperor Napoleon III. and King Victor Em- 
manuel commanded their troops in person. 
This sanguinary conflict raged froin five 
o'clock in the morning until late in the 
afternoon, and resulted in the utter defeat 
of the Austrians, who were compelled to 
make a hasty retreat. 

The rapid successes of Napoleon III. ex- 
cited alarm in Germany; and Prussia and 
the Germanic Confederation were preparing 
to take part in the war as allies of Austria, 
thus checking the Emperor of the French 
in the midst of his career of victory, and 
obliging him to conclude a hasty peace. 

An armistice was agreed to on the 8th of 
July, 1859; and on the 11th of the same 
month a treaty of peace was signed at Villa 
Franca between the Emperors of France and 
Austria. The treaty was concluded on the 
following basis: The formation of the Italian 
Confederation, under the honorary presi- 
dency of the Pope; the cession of Lom- 
bardy by Austria to France, in trust for Sar- 
dinia; and Venetia, although retained by 
Austria, to constitute an integral part of the 
Italian Confederation, The King of Sar- 
dinia was dissatisfied with this treaty; and 
his Prime Minister, Count Cavour, imme- 
diately resigned. The Emperor Napoleon 
III. now iett Italy, and arrived at his palace 
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of St. Cloud on the 17th of July. A defini- 
tive treaty of peace was agreed upon at 
Zurich, in November, 1859. 


RISE OF THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 


The Peace of Villa Franca was very far 
from satisfying the desire for Italian nation- 
ality, and the Emperor of the French was 
severely censured for permitting the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany and the Duke of Modena 
to return to their dominions. King Victor 
Emmanuel II. of Sardinia refused to enter 
into a scheme for an Italian Confederation ; 
and ‘Tuscany, Modena, Parma and the Papal 
State of Romagna petitioned the Sardinian 
king to annex them to his dominions. The 
King of Sardinia proceeded with great cau- 
tion in acceding to this request. A popular 
vote in Tuscany, Modena, Parma and 
Romagna, in March, 1860, resulted in over- 
whelming majorities in favor of annexa- 
tion to the Kingdom of Sardinia. Upon the 
annexation of the Romagna, Pope Pius IX. 
excommunicated the invaders of his domin- 
ions, without mentioning any one by name; 
but it was understood that this anathema 
was aimed at King Victor Emmanuel II. and 
his supporters. 

Austria viewed these changes in Italy 
without offering any opposition. It was 
well known that France, though anxious 
for peace, would unite with Italy against 
any European power that should attempt to 
thwart a free expression of the will of the 
Italian people. France and her Emperor 
were the sincere friends of Italy; but Na- 
poleon III. had an eye to his own interests, 
and demanded the cession of Savoy and 
Nice by Sardinia to France as a reward for 
French aid in the struggle for Italian 
nationality. The question of the cession 
of the provinces to France was submitted 
to a vote of their inhabitants, and was rati- 
fied by their votes in April, 1860. 

King Ferdinand V. of Naples died in 1859, 
and was succeeded by his son FRANcrIs IL., 
a pupil of the Jesuits, and who soon showed 
that he could become as cruel a despot as 
his tyrannical father. The Sicilians, exasper- 
ated at his tyranny and cruelty, and encour- 
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aged by the success of their kinsmen on the 
Italian mainland, broke out into open re- 
volt at Palermo, Messina and Catania, in 
March, 1860. It was expected that Sardinia 
would favor the outbreak in Sicily, but 
King Victor Emmanuel II. and Count Ca- 
vour both considered it most prudent not to 
interfere. ‘he Sicilians, however, received 
aid from another quarter. 

General Garibaldi, eluding the vigilance 
of the Sardinian government, sailed from 
Genoa with a force of two thousand men, 
May 5, 1860. He landed at Marsala, and 
proclaimed himself Dictator of Sicily “in 
the name of Victor Emmanuel of Italy.”” 
He took Palermo with his little band of 
volunteers, and defeated the troops of King 
Francis II. of Naples at Melazzo—a victory 
which gave him possession of all Sicily ex- 
cept Messina, which remained in the pos- 
session of the Neapolitan troops. 

Francis II. of Naples now appealed to 
Victor Emmanuel II. of Sardinia to put a 
stop to Garibaldi’s attack upon his kingdom. 
The King of Sardinia, though he had 
secretly connived at Garibaldi’s expedition, 
declared that he was not responsible for 
that leader’s attack upon the Kingdom of 
Naples. Soon afterward Victor Emmanuel 
II., who feared the tendency of Garibaldi’s 
republican sympathies, ordered him not to 
take any steps against Naples until the peo- 
ple of Sicily should vote in favor of annex- 
ation to the Kingdom of Sardinia. Gari- 
baldi refused to obey this order, and crossed 
from Sicily to the mainland of the King- 
dom of Naples with his followers at Sparti- 
vento on the night of August 20, 1860. 
The ‘‘ Hero of the Red Shirt’’ pushed on, 
defeated the Neapolitan troops at Reg- 
gio and San Giovanni, and advanced to- 
ward the city of Naples. King Francis IT. 
fled from his capital to Gaéta in a Spanish 
man-of-war, November 7, 1860; and the 
next day Garibaldi entered Naples a con- 
queror. 

Many exiled Neapolitan patriots had 
taken advantage of the troubles of King 
Francis II. to return to their country, and 
Garibaldi found a provisional government 
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organized in Naples when he entered the 
city. Great efforts were made to induce 
Garibaldi to withhold his conquests from 
the King of Sardinia, and the N eapolitan re- 
publicans hoped to found a republic in South- 
ern Italy. Their schemes caused Count Ca- 
vour considerable anxiety. The Papal States 
were likewise causing some annoyance be- 
cause of the guerrilla warfare which the ir- 
regular troops of Pope Pius IX. maintained 
against Sardinia, and Count Cavour warned 
the Pope that if those outrages did not cease 
iminediately the Piedmontese army would 
invade the papal dominions. The Emperor 
Napoleon III. formally protested against 
Count Cavour’s threat, but that was a mere 
formality. As the French Emperor was the 
sincere friend of Italian unity and national- 
ity, he was ready to aid the Italians if they 
were attacked by any other European power. 
As Count Cavour’s threat was unheeded by 
the Pope, a Piedmontese army under Gen- 
eral Cialdini marched into the Papal States, 
and captured Urbino, Perugia and a number 
of other towns. 

In the meantime Garibaldi was joined by 
a number of volunteers in Naples; and he 
defeated the army of King Francis II. of 
Naples in a battle on the Garigliano, in 
October, 1860. King Victor Emmanuel II. 
of Sardinia now entered the Kingdom of 
Naples to secure the fruits of Garibaldi’s 
victories, and Garibaldi hailed him as 
‘King of Italy.’”? The people of Naples 
and Sicily voted by an overwhelming major- 
ity in favor of annexation to the Kingdom of 
Sardinia, and their wishes were gratified. 
Several European powers expressed their 
displeasure at these changes; but none felt 
disposed to make war on their account, par- 
ticularly as a war with Italy on this ques- 
tion meant a war with France likewise. The 
British government, under Lord Palmerston, 
openly declared its sympathy with the Ital- 
ian people. 

In 1861 all the states of Italy, except the 
papal dominions, the small republic of San 
Marino, and the Austrian province of Ve- 
netia, were united into one monarchy called 
the Kingdom of Italy; the first Italian Par- 
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liament, which met at Turin, in February, 
1861, having proclaimed King Victor Em- 
MANUEL II. of Sardinia King of /taly. 

Thus far all had been attended with en- 
thusiasm, and there had been no trouble so 
far as the Italian people were concerned in 
establishing the Kingdom of Italy; but dif- 
ficulties now gathered thick and fast about 
King Victor Emmanuel. Count Cavour 
and General Garibaldi could not agree; and 
the ‘‘ Hero of the Red Shirt’’ retired to his 
home in the island of Caprera, and his army 
of volunteers disbanded. Messina in Sicily, 
and Gaéta on the mainland of the old King- 
dom of Naples, held out against King Victor 
Emmanuel. Gaéta was defended by Francis 
II. of Naples in person, or rather by his 
young queen, Francis II. himself being an 
imbecile. The Italian people were discon- 
tented, as they believed that Garibaldi, 
whom they idolized, had not been properly 
treated by King Victor Emmanuel. 

The policy which Victor Emmanuel had 
pursued in Sardinia toward the convents 
and other religious bodies was now put in 
force in the Neapolitan provinces, giving 
great offense to the superstitious people of 
that region. Brigandage prevailed in the 
Abruzzi districts, and was encouraged by 
the priests, as the brigands declard that they 
fought for King Francis II. When these 
brigands were defeated they would seek 
refuge in the Papal States, and it was 
charged that they were furnished with arms 
by the papal authorities. In the fall of 
1860 they became so bold and active that 
Naples itself was not safe, and the entire 
region was kept in a state of terror. 

In February, 1861, Francis II. of Naples 
fled from Gaéta to Rome, and Gaéta sur- 
rendered to the Italian forces. About the 
same time Generals Cialdini and La Mar- 
mora broke the power of the brigands of 
Southern Italy. "The Neapolitans soon per- 
ceived the wisdom of the measures of the 
Italian government, and all classes among 
them were becoming conciliated by Count 
Cavour’s beneficent reforms. Confidence in 
the ‘‘honest king’’ returned, and Italian 
affairs again assumed a hopeful aspect. 
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In the sunimer of 1861 the able statesman 
and Prime Minister, Count Cavcur, died ; 
and his death was an irreparable loss to 
King Victor Emmanuel and the now-unified 
Italian nation. He had been the originator 
of most of the measures that had given 
freedom and unity to Italy, and there was 
no one really capable of filling his place. 
His successor as Prime Minister of Italy was 
Baron Ricasoli. 

All parties in Italy now longed for the 
annexation of the Papal States and Venetia 
to the Kingdom of Italy. Garibaldi was re- 
solved upon the forcible annexation of 
Rome to the Italian kingdom; and Rattazzi, 
the successor of Ricasoli as Victor Emman- 
uel’s Prime Minister, hoped to profit by 
Garibaidi’s efforts to secure Rome as the 
capital of united Italy. Count Cavour would 
have commenced by arranging the matter 
with the Emperor Napoleon III., who was 
the nominal protector of the Holy See. But 
Rattazzi was blind to the necessity of con- 
ciliating the Emperor of the French, whose 
troops constituted the garrison of Rome, and 
was astonished to find the French Emperor 
resolved tocrush Garibaldi’s movement if the 
Italian government did not do so. Thus 
Rattazzi was obliged against his will to 
take sides against the very project which he 
had encouraged. 

Garibaldi raised a force of volunteers in 
Sicily and landed in Italy. He defeated an 
Italian force under General Cialdini at 
Reggio, September 28, 1862; but he was 
defeated, wounded and taken prisoner by an 
Italian army under General Pallavicini at 
Aspromonte, September 29, 1862. ‘The 
wounded and captive Garibaldi was con- 
veyed a prisoner to Spezzia. He declared 
in his defense that he had attacked the sol- 
diers of Italy against his will, and that he 
had been betrayed by Rattazzi, whose in- 
competence was responsible for the occupa- 
tion of Rome by a French garrison. Gari- 
baldi’s declaration aroused such a storm of 
popular indignation in Italy that Rattazzi 
was driven from office. Garibaldi was con- 
veyed to his island home in Caprera, and 
King Victor Emmanuel granted a general 
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amnesty to his followers. The failure of 
Garibaldi’s expedition made the Italian 
people more determined to unite Rome and 
Venetia to the Kingdom of Italy. 

In September, 1864, a convention was 
concluded between Italy and France by 
which the French Emperor agreed to with- 
draw his garrison from Rome in order to 
give Pope Pius IX. time to organize a mili- 
tary force for his own defense. By this 
convention the French evacuation of Rome 


was to be completed at the end of two years,,. 


when all French intervention in Italian 
affairs was to cease. “In consideration of 
this agreement, the King of Italy pledged 
himself to prevent any attack on the Pope’s 
temporal power. That power was evidently 
approaching its end, and would fall to pieces 
as soon as the protection of French bayo- 
nets was withdrawn. ‘The new Kingdom of 


Italy would then be free to profit by the fall 


of the papal power, which she had bound 
herself not to hasten. 

In September, 1864, the capital of Italy 
was removed from Turin to Florence—a wise 
measure, as it placed the seat of the Italian 
government ina more central part of the new 
kingdom, where it would be safer from the 
attacks of Austria than at Turin, and where 
it was much nearer to Rome, to which it 
would be removed when the time arrived for 
that grand consummatici or all Italian hopes. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH WARS IN ASIA. 


In the meantime England and France had 
been prosecuting wars in Asia. In 1858 
Russia and the United States united with 
Engiand and France in endeavoring to force 
China to negotiate nore liberal treaties with 
the Western powers. The action of the 


Chinese authorities was unsatisfactory, and 


the English and French forces attacked and 
captured the forts at the mouth of the Peiho 
river, and advanced to Tien-tsin, fifty miles 
above the mouth of that river. The Chinese 
government then yielded, and concluded 
treaties with Great Britain, France, Russia 
and the United States, stipulating for the 
residence of foreignambassadors at Pekin, 


for the opening of several other Chinese | 
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ports besides the five named in the Treaty 
of Nankin, for trade and travel under certain 
conditions in the entire Chinese Empire, for 
the free navigation of the river YVangtse- 
kiang, and for the settlement of the transit- 
dues question. China paid to Great Britain 
an indemnity of five-and-a-half million dol- 
lars, and a smaller sum to France. 

As usual, China sought to evade her 
treaties with the Western powers; and the 
Chinese authorities exerted themselves, by 
prescribing a most unusual route for the 
foreign ambassadors and imposing various 
and vexatious delays upon them, to prevent 
them from reaching the Chinese capital. 
Thereupon the British ambassador ordered 
Admiral Hope, the commander of the British 
fleet, to force the passage of the Peiho river. 
That naval commander endeavored to obey 
the ambassador’s orders, but was repulsed 
with heavy loss by the forts at the mouth 
of the river. 

Thereupon the British and French am- 
bassadors withdrew to Shanghai to await 
instructions from their respective govern- 
ments. The United States minister, Mr. 
Ward, decided to accept the Chinese condi- 
ticus; and, after enduring many inconveni- 
ences and indignities, he finally arrived at 
Pekin; but, being refused an interview with 
the Chinese Emperor, except upon condi- 
tions degrading to himself and his nation, 
he returned in disgust to Shanghai, where 
he joined the British and French ambassa- 
dors. 

England and France resented China’s bad 
faith by renewing the war with that empire, 
and an Anglo-French expedition was sent 
against Pekin. The allies took the Peiho 
forts, August 21, 1860, and occupied Tien- 
tsin, August 24, 1860. The Chinese offici- 
als strove to check the progress of the allies 
by negotiation ; but the English and French 
were aware of the design of the treacherous 
mandarins, and the allied forces advanced 
upon the Chinese capital, before which they 
atrived October 6, 1860. ‘The allies con- 
ducted the operations before Pekin with 
vigor, and plundered and burned the Chinese 
Emperor’s summer palace, a magnificent 
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edifice. One of the gates of the capital was 
surrendered to the allies, October 13, 1860; 
whereupon the Chinese Emperor found 
himself obliged to yield, and he renewed 
and ratified the treaties with England and 
France. The allied forces then retired, and 
China has ever since observed her treaties 
with the Western powers. 

For some time the Christian missionaries 
in the Empire of Anam had suffered perse- 
cution and cruel treatment, and in 1858 
France and Spain sent a joint expedition 
against that empire of Farther India. The 
French prosecuted the war in Anam for four 
years, 1858-1862, taking many of the Anam- 
ese towns, and finally compelled the Em- 
peror of Anam to accept a treaty of peace 
by which he ceded portions of the coasts of 
his provinces of Tonquin and Cochin China 
to France. 

SPAIN’S AFFAIRS. 

As we have seen, a succession of popular 
generals—Espartero, Narvaez and O’Don- 
nell—ruled Spain under Queen Isabella IT., 
keeping that kingdom in a condition of 
revolution and civil war for twenty years. 
In 1853 General Narvaez was exiled; and 
in 1854 General Espartero organized a mili- 
tary insurrection in Madrid, and made him- 
self Prime Minister. The queen-mother 
Maria Christina was impeached, whereupon 
she fled from Madrid. ‘The elder Don Car- 
los died in 1855, transmitting his claims to 
the Spanish throne to his son, the Count de 
Montemolin. 

An insurrection broke out at Valencia in 
1856. Thereupon Espartero resigned, and 
was succeeded by a new Ministry under 
Marshal O’Donnell, July, 1856. An insur- 
rection in Madrid was quelled by Marshal 
O’Donnell, and the National Guard of 
Spain was disbanded, July, 1856. Marshal 
O’ Donnell also quelled insurrections at Bar- 
celona and Saragossa, July, 1856; but, after 
being made Dictator, he was forced to resign 
the office, and was succeeded as Prime Min- 
ister by General Narvaez, who had in the 
meantime returned from exile. 

In October, 1859, Spain became involved 
in a war with the Empire of Morocco, and 
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Marshal O’ Donnell commanded the Spanish 
army which invaded Morocco. The Em- 
peror of Morocco proclaimed a ‘‘ holy war,”’ 
and sought to arouse the religious zeal of 
his subjects.to the protection of their coun- 
try against invasion and to the defense of 
Islam against the foes of the Koran. ‘The 
Spaniards under General Prim defeated an 
army of forty thousand Moors, January 2, 
1860. ‘The Moors were completely defeated, 
and were obliged to accept the terms of 


peace dictated by Spain, March 26, 1860. 


In 1860 unsuccessful efforts were made to 
overthrow Queen Isabella II., and to make 
the Count de Montemolin King of Spain. 
In 1860 the Emperor Napoleon III. pro- 
posed to recognize Spain as a first-class 
power; but England refused, and the project 
was abandoned. 

In 1861 the annexation of San Domingo 
to Spain was ratified; and during the same 
year Spain joined England and France in 
sending an expedition to Mexico to obtain 
reparation for the losses of English, French 
and Spanish subjects in Mexico; but Spain 
and England withdrew their forces upon 
receiving satisfaction from the Mexican Re- 
public in 1862; while the French remained, 
and sought to erect a monarchy in Mexico. 

In 1863 Don Juan de Bourbon renounced 
his claims to the Spanish crown; and Mar- 
shal O’ Donnell, who had in the meantime 
again become Prime Minister, again re- 
signed that office. During the same year 
an insurrection broke out against Spanish 
authority in the newly-annexed island of 
San Domingo. 

A war between Spain and Peru broke out 
in 1864, and Spanish fleets proceeded to the 
coast of Peru. During the same year Gen- 
eral Prim was exiled for conspiracy against 
the government. General Narvaez again 
became Prime Minister of Spain, and advis- 
ed the relinquishment of San Domingo; but 
Queen Isabella II. refused to follow his 
counsel in this matter. 

In 1865 a treaty of peace was made with 
Peru, by which that South American repub- 
lic was compelled to pay a heavy war 
indemnity to Spain. Queen Isabella II. 
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ordered the sale of the crown-lands, and gave 
three-fourths of them to the Spanish nation. 
During the year 1865 Spain relinquished San 
Domingo. During the same year Spain 
recognized the new Kingdom of Italy, and 
also became involved in a war with Chili. 

In January, 1866, five of the South Amer- 
ican republics—Chili, Peru, Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor and Venezuela— formed an alliance 
against Spain. Spanish fleets bombarded 
Valparaiso, in Chili, and Callao, in Peru. 
Peace was not made until 1871, though 
hostilities had ceased for several years. 
During 1866 Spain formally recognized and 
formed a treaty with the five Central Amer- 
ican republics—Guatemala, Honduras, Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. During 
the same year General Prim led an insurrec- 
tion against Queen Isabella II.; but the 
movement was foiled, and the insurgents 
fled into Portugal and laid down their arms. 


AFFAIRS OF PORTUGAL. 


Queen Maria II. of Portugal died in 
1853, and was succeeded on the Portuguese 
throne by her son PEpRO V. As he was a 
minor when he became king, his father, 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, acted as regent 
until 1855, when the young king was de- 
clared of age. Ferdinand was sincerely at- 
tached to free institutions, and inspired his 
son with similar sentiments. Upon assum- 
ing the government, Pedro V. exerted him- 
self to repair the evils which the revolutions 
and civil wars of the previous reigns had 
brought upon his kingdom, and sought to 
promote the prosperity of his subjects. In 
1861 Lisbon became a prey to the ravages 
of yellow fever. King Pedro V. sought to 
relieve the sufferers, thus exposing himself 
to the pestilence, to which he fell a victim, 
dying November 11, 1861. 

Pedro V. was succeeded as King of Portu- 
gal by his brother, Luiz I. In 1868 slavery 
was abolished in the Portuguese colonies. 
Industrial expositions were held at Oporto 
in 1866 and 1872. In 1873 the floating 
debt of Portugal was consolidated. Luiz I. 
died October 19, 1889, and was succeeded on 
the throne by his son CHARLES. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

In 1851 the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria revoked the constitution which he 
had granted to his Empire in 1849, and in 
1852 he abolished trial by jury in his do- 
minions. In 1856 the Emperor granted am- 
nesty to the Hungarian political offenders 
of 1848-49. In 1860 he removed the po- 
litical disabilities of the Jews in his Empire, 
but he restrained the liberty of the press 
still further. During the same year fresh 
troubles began in Hungary. Legislative 
powers were granted to the Rezchsrath, or 
Austrian Parliament, which was also en- 
trusted with the control of the public 
finances. 

In 1861 there was great dissatisfaction 
throughout the Austrian Empire in conse- 
quence of the Emperor Francis Joseph’s re- 
actionary policy. The Emperor published 
a new constitution for hisdominions. Civil 
and political rights were granted to the 
Protestants throughout the Empire, except 
in Hungary and Venetia. The Reichsrath 
assembled April 29, 1861; but no deputies 
were present from Hungary, Croatia, Tran- 
sylvania, Venetia, or Istria. The Hun- 
garians demanded the restoration of the 
constitution of 1848, as the new liberal con- 
stitution did not satisfy them, In July, 
1861, the military levied taxes in Hungary. 
The Emperor refused entire independence 
to Hungary, July 21, 1861. The Hungarian 
Diet protested against the Emperor’s action, 
August 20, 1861, and was dissolved by the 
Emperor the next day, August 21, 1861. 
The magistrates at Pesth resigned; and in 
December, 1861, military government was 
established in Hungary. 

In 1862 the Emperor Francis Joseph 
granted amnesty to the Hungarians, and 
prosecutions ceased on November roth of 
that year. The Ministry of Marine was 
created, and the principle of Ministerial re- 
sponsibility was adopted in the government 
of the Austrian Empire. The Austrian 
army was reduced; and a personal liberty 
bill, similar to the English Habeas Corpus 
Law, was passed by the Reichsrath. In 
1864 Transylvania accepted the new impe- 
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rial constitution and sent deputies to the 
Reichsrath. In 1864 Galicia and Cracow 
were declared in a state of siege, in conse- 
quence of the troubles in Russian Poland. 


PRUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


The decade following the revolutionary 
storms of 1848—’49 was one of great mate- 
rial development in Germany, and that coun- 
try enjoyed great material prosperity. Com- 
merce and manufactures increased rapidly, 
and in the North German states great at- 
tention was paid to popular education. 

In 1856 and 1857 there was a quarrel be- 
tween Prussia and Switzerland about Neuf- 
chatel, but Prussia finally relinquished 
her claims for a pecuniary consideration. 
In 1857 King Frederick William IV. of 
Prussia lost his reason; and his brother, 
Frederick William Lewis, was made regent. 
In 1858 Prince Frederick William, the re- 
gent’s son, married the Princess Royal of 
England. 

The unification of Italy, in 1859, 1860 and 
1861, exercised a powerful influence upon 
Germany in reviving the hopes of those 
who longed for the unity of the Fatherland 
and the exclusion of Austria from Germany. 

On the death of Frederick William IV. 
of Prussia, January 2, 1861, his brother, the 
Prince Regent, became King of Prussia 
with the title of Wiri1am I. The new 
king and queen were crowned at Konigs- 
berg, October 18, 1861. William I. deciared 
that he would ‘‘reign by the grace of God.”’ 
The new king began his reign with the de- 
termination to reorganize the Prussian army. 
In 1862 a responsible Ministry was estab- 
lished in Prussia, but the king entered upon 
a reactionary policy. The government was 
defeated in the elections for the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Chamber of Deputies reso- 
lutely opposed the course of the govern- 
ment relative to the reorganization of the 
Prussian army, as it involved a heavy ex- 
penditure of money; but King William I. 
persisted in his course, and appointed Count 
Otto von Bismarck-Schonhausen as_ his 
Prime Minister, October 8, 1862, also mak- 
ing him Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


The Prussian king could not have madea 
better choice for Premier; as Bismarck was 
a statesman of the first order, and was fully 
in sympathy with the king’s desire to make 
Prussia the leading state of Germany. He 
went farther than King William I., and was 
determined to drive Austria from Germany. 
He was bold and fearless in everything that 
he undertook, firm and despotic in the 
manner of executing his plans, and was ut- 
terly indifferent to public sentiment. He 
was thenceforth for the rest of his life the 
master-spirit of the Prussian policy ; and 
with his aid the Prussian king succeeded in 
carrying out his scheme of army reform, in 
spite of the opposition of the Chambers, and 
in direct violation of the Prussian constitu- 
tion. Bismarck declared openly in the 
Prussian Diet that the traditional contest be- 
tween Prussia and Austria for supremacy in 
Germany could only be settled by ‘‘ dlut 
und eisen,’’ ‘‘ blood and iron.’’ 

Bismarck informed the Chamber of Depu- 
ties that the budget was deferred until 1863. 
The Chamber of Deputies protested against 
this as unconstitutional, September 30, 1862. 
The Chamber of Peers passed the budget 
without the amendments of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Chamber of Deputies de- 
clared the action of the Chamber of Peers 
unconstitutional, October 11, 1862. King 
William I. prorogued the Chambers, and 
announced that ‘‘the budget for the year 
1862, as decreed by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, having been rejected by the Chamber 
of Peers on the ground or insufficiency, the 
government of His Majesty is under the 
necessity of controlling public affairs outside 
the constitution,’’ October 13, 1862. 

The quarrel of King William I. and Bis- 
marck with the Chamber of Deputies con- 
tinued in 1863. ‘The king prorogued the 
Chambers and resolved to govern without a 
Diet, May 27, 1863; and severe restrictions 
were imposed upon the press, June 1, 1863. 
The Crown Prince Frederick William dis- 
avowed participation in the recent action of 
the Ministry, June 5, 1863. 

Austria had watched the course of Prussia 
with ill-concealed anxiety; and in August, 
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1863, to the astonishment of Germany, she 
summoned a congress of the German princes 
to meet at Frankfort-on-the-Main to make 
certain reforms in the constitution of the 
German Confederation. Prussia declined 
to participate in the proposed congress, and 
the Austrian project fell through. 


THE NEW PRINCIPALITY OF ROUMANIA. 


In 1861 Sultan Abdul Medjid died,and was 
succeeded on the Turkish throne by his 
brother Aspur, Aziz. In December, 1861, 
the tributary principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia were erected into the almost-in- 
dependent principality of Rouwmania, witha 
prince elected by the people and confirmed 
by the Sultan. Thus Roumania bore the 
same relation to the Ottoman Porte as Ser- 
via, being virtually independent, and ac- 
knowledging but a nominal allegiance to 
the Sultan of Turkey. In 1866 Charles of 
Hohenzollern, aremote relative of the Prus- 
sian royal family, was elected Prince ot 
Roumania by the Roumanian Chambers. 


FRENCH INVASION OF MEXICO. 


In December, 1861, a combined French, 
Spanish and British expedition invaded 
Mexico, to secure payment of the claims of 
French, Spanish and English subjects. The 
English and Spaniards withdrew from Mex- 
ican soil in 1862, upon receiving satisfaction 
from the Mexican government, and upon 
being apprised of the aim of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. to overthrow the Mexican 
Republic and establish a monarchy on Mex- 
ican soil. The French troops remained to 
carry out the French Emperor’s ambitious 
scheme. ‘The French army under General 
Forey took Pueblo by siege, May 15, 1863, 
and occupied the city of Mexico, June 13, 
1863 

A Mexican Assembly of Notables, under 
French influence, declared Mexico a heredi- 
tary Empire, and proclaimed the Archduke 
Maximilian, brother of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria, Lmperor of Mexico. 
Maximilian and his wife, Carlotta, entered 
the Mexican capital in June, 1864. The 
war between the French and the Mexican 
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imperialists on one side, and the Mexican 
republicans under President Benito Juarez 
on the other, continued with various suc- 
cess for several years. In December, 1866, 
Napoleon III. withdrew the French expe- 
ditionary forces from Mexico, at the urgent 
demand of the United States; and Maximil- 
ian’s Empire rapidly tottered to its fall. 

Maximilian refused to abdicate, as advised 
by the French Emperor. In 1867 Max- 
imilian was hemmed in at Queretaro, where, 
through the treachery of the imperialist 
General Lopez, he was captured and finally 
shot by the republicans, June 19, 1867; and 
his empress, Carlotta, became hopelessly in- 
sane. Thus the Mexican Republic tri- 
umphed, and the French Emperor’s design 
of founding a Latin empire in America 
failed ignominiously. This Franco-Mexi- 
can war will be more fully described in the 
history of Mexico. 


GREEK REVOLUTION OF 1862. 


For a long time the Greek people had suffer- 
ed under the misrule of King Otho. Oppres- 
sion followed oppression. The greater part 
of the uncultivated lands became the prop- 
erty of the crown. ‘The peasants were re- 
quired to pay a heavy land-tax, and manu- 
factures were discouraged.. The public 
money was squandered by the extravagant 
court,and the corrupt Ministry succeeded by 
bribes in having the legislative Chambers 
filled with the supporters of the crown. 

The growing discontent of the Greek 
people compelled King Otho to call on Ca- 
naris to form a new Ministry; but when Ca- 
naris presented to the king a memorial ask- 
ing for the dissolution of the fraudulently- 
elected Chambers, the formation ofa Na-. 
tional Guard, and the abolition of the cen- 
sorship of the press, he was dismissed, and 
the corrupt Ministry remained in power. 

Soon afterward King Otho caused more 
than one thousand of the popular party to 
be imprisoned ona charge of plotting against 
the government. The result of this outra- 
geous act was the breaking out ofa revolt at 
Nauplia, on the 12th of February, 1862. 
The city of Nauplia was besieged by the 
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government troops, and the insurgents were 
forced to surrender on the 20th of April, 
1862. An amnesty was granted to all but 
nineteen of the insurgents ; but this amnesty 
was afterward violated, and many of the 
insurgents were thrown into prison. Another 
insurrection against the king had in the 
meantime broken out in the island of Syra. 
The Syrans were defeated in the naval 
battle of Thermia, but still they refused to 
submit. During the summer the spirit of 
opposition to the government manifested 
itself throughout Greece, while the tyranny 
of the king continually increased. Convicts 
were liberated from the prisons to plunder 
and keep down the people, and the press 
was prohibited from publishing the senti- 
ments of the people. The opposition to 
King Otho became so great that he was 
obliged to abdicate his throne, on the 30th 
of October, 1862, and to leave Greece a few 
days afterward. A provisional government 
under Demetrius Bulgaris was immediately 
installed; and in the following year, 1863, 
Prince George of Denmark was raised to the 
throne of Greece, with the title of GEORGE 
I., King- of the Flellenes. In 1863 Great 
Britain abandoned her fifty years’ protecto- 
rate of the Ionian Isles, and those islands 
were annexed to the Kingdom of Greece. 


POLISH INSURRECTION OF 1862-’64. 


The Poles who had assembled at Warsaw 
on the 15th of October, 1861, to celebrate 
the memory of Kosciuszko were prevented 
from doing so by the Russian authorities, 
who, the day before, had declared the city in 
a state of siege, and stationed large bodies 
of troops in the streets. The people never- 
theless assembled in the churches peace- 
ably; and, when the churches were filled, 
the soldiers ordered them to disperse. As 
the Poles refused to obey, the Russian sol- 
diers, by order of their commander, carried 
more than two thousand of them to the 
Citadel. These tyrannical proceedings were 
followed by the arrest, imprisonment, ban- 
ishment, and condemnation to death, of the 
most prominent Poles. 

In the summer of 1862 attempts were 
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made by the Poles in Warsaw to assassinate 
the Archduke Constantine, Lieutenant of 
Poland, and brother of the Czar Alexander 
II. The Archduke and Count Wialopolski 
were severely wounded; but the assassins 
were arrested, condemned and executed. 

In November, 1862, the Russian govern- 
ment determined to put the citizens of the 
towns in Poland who had manifested any 
opposition to its authority into the Russian 
army as common soldiers, and to send them 
to perform military service in Siberia. This 
harsh measure roused the Poles to a spirit 
of resistance, and a general insurrection 
against Russian authority commenced 
throughout Poland. Small bands of insur- 
gent Poles engaged in numerous conflicts 
with the Russian troops without decisive re- 
sults. The revolt never arose above the 
character of a guerrilla war. This Polish 
rebellion at one time threatened complica- 
tions dangerous to the general peace of Eu- 
rope. England, France, Austria and Swe- 
den sympathized with the Poles, and asked 
of the Russian Emperor the amelioration of 
their condition. The insurre¢tion continued 
for upwards of a year, and it was with great 
difficulty that the Russian government was 
enabled to suppress the rebellion in the 
summer of 1864. The Czar adopted harsh 
measures against the unfortunate Poles, 
many of whom were imprisoned, banished 
or executed. The Polish language was for- 
bidden in the schools of Poland, and Rus- 
sian was substituted instead; and in 1868 
Poland ceased to exist, and was entirely ab- 
sorbed in the Russian Empire. 


RUSSIAN SERF-EMANCIPATION. 


The Czar Alexander II. of Russia pur- 
sued a different policy from that of his father. 
He began his reign with the determination 
to complete the work of civilization begun 
by Peter the Great, and devoted his efforts 
wholly to the reform of the old Russian 
system. In these efforts he was opposed by 
the old Russian or conservative party; but 
he persevered, and during his reign Russia 
began a new period in her national career. 
He granted trial by jury in 1862, and con- 
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ceded additional privileges to the Jews in 
the Russian Empire. 

But the greatest of the Czar’s reforms, 
and the one which has immortalized his 
name, was the emancipation of the Russian 
serfs. Of the thirty-eight millions of serfs 
in the Russian Empire at that time, sixteen 
millions were the property of the Russian 
crown. They were bought and sold with 
the lands on which they lived, and their 


THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER II. OF RUSSIA. 


condition was in all respects very degraded. 
The serfs on the imperial domains were 
emancipated in 1858. 

On February 1, 1861, the Czar Alexander 
II. of Russia issued an imperial ukase prom- 
ising the emancipation of the remaining 
Russian serfs two years from that date; and 
accordingly the serfs were declared free on 
February 1, 1863. By this action of the 
Czar twenty-three millions of Russians were 
raised from a most degrading condition to 
the position of free Russian subjects, and 
measures were taken for their improvement. 

The Emperor Alexander II. steadfastly 
encouraged the emancipated serfs to acquire 
property, and aided them to do so. He 
sought to establish schools among them 
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which he hoped would eventually improve 
their character, and give to Russia an intel- 
ligent and industrious peasantry in the 
place of the former degraded slaves. 


EUROPEAN WAR IN JAPAN. 


During the civil war in Japan between 
the Shogun and the Mikado the Mikado’s 
forces fired upon the ships of England, 
France, Holland and the United States. 
These powers sent a combined squadron 
to Shimonoseki in 1864, and that Ja- 
panese town was taken after a severe 
bombardment. The allies compelled 
Japan to pay an indemnity of three 
million dollars. This result made the 
Japanese aware of the power of the 
Western nations, and they have ever 
since been more cautious in their con- 
duct toward the foreigners. 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR OF 1864. 


A Congress of European Powers, 
assembled at London in 1852, settled 
the succession to the throne of Den- 
mark and to the German Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein upon Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Giucksburg. On the death of 
King Frederick VII. of Denmark, in 
November, 1863, Prince Christian suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Denmark as 
CHRISTIAN IX., and to the sovereignty 
of the German Duchies of Schleswig and 
| Holstein; but the succession to the Duchies 
| was claimed by Duke Frederick of Augus- 
_tenburg, whose rights had been disregarded 
_ by the London Congress of European Pow- 
ers. The people of Schleswig and Holstein, 
| mostly Germans, for the most part sided 
with the Duke of Augustenburg, who also 
had the sympathies of the whole German 
nation. 

In January, 1864, the Diet of the Germanic 
Confederation sent an army into Schleswig 
and Holstein, to support the claims of 
Duke Frederick of Augustenburg, and to 
prevent the incorporation of those German 
Duchies with the Kingdom of Denmark ; 
while Austria and Prussia, acting indepena- 
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ently of the Federal Diet, also sent armies 


into the Duchies ; and a war ensued between 


Denmark and the German powers. 
The allied Austro-Prussian army under 


General Wrangel, consisting of Austrians 
under General Gablenz and Prussians under 
Prince Frederick Charles, the nephew of 
King William I. of Prussia, crossed the 
Hider, February 1, 1864, and seized Altona. 
The Danes were forced back through Hol- 


stein and Schleswig into Jutland, amid con- | 


tinual skirmishing, in February, March and 
April, 1864. Finally the strongly fortified 
Danish line of defense, the Dannewirke, 
was carried by storm, whereupon the allies 
overran the whole peninsula of Jutland, 
and the strong fortress of Diippel was taken 
by assault and bombardment, April 18, 
1864, but the Danish fleet defeated the 
allied fleet off Heligoland, May 9, 1864. 

Through the efforts of England a con- 
ference of the Five Great Powers convened 
in London and induced the belligerent 
powers to consent to an armistice, May 9, 
1864; but hostilities were renewed June 
26, 1864. ‘The allies drove the Danes from 
the island of Alsen, opposite Diippel, June 
29, 1864. A second armistice was con- 
cluded July 18, 1864; and bya preliminary 
treaty of peace, August 1, 1864, and a 
definitive treaty of peace, October 30, 1864, 
both concluded at Vienna, King Christian 
IX. of Denmark relinquished Schleswig- 
Holstein to Austria and Prussia. 


AFFAIRS OF AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 

In 1865 Austria was disturbed by financial 
troubles. The Emperor Francis Joseph re- 
solved upon political reforms. Concessions 
were to be made to Hungary, and a more 
liberal manner of administering the imperial 
government was introduced. ‘The Emperor 
published a rescript suppressing the consti- 
tution for the purpose of granting independ- 
ence to Hungary. During that year the 
Emperor visited Hungary. ‘There was dis- 
content in the other parts of the Empire. 

In 1865 King William I. of Prussia and 
Prime Minister Bismarck were involved 
in another quarrel with the Chamber of 
Deputies of that kingdom over the army 
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budget. ‘The Chamber of Deputies rejected — 
the budget ; whereupon the king prorogued 
the Prussian Diet, and declared that he 
would rule without it. The king arbitrarily 
seized and disposed of the public revenue. 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR, 1866. 


A dispute between Austria and Prussia 
concerning the sovereignty of the Duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein, which those 
two great powers had wrested from Den- 
mark in 1864, led to a short but fierce and 
decisive war in the summer of 1866. Austria 
seetned disposed to support the claims of 
Duke Frederick of Augustenburg to the 
sovereignty of the Duchies; but, in Odcto- 
ber, 1865, Prussia declared that, according 
to the late treaty with Denmark, the sov- 
ereignty of the two Duchies had been 
yielded to Austria and Prussia jointly. 
Prussia considered the favor of Austria for 
Duke Frederick of Augustenburg as indi- 
cating antagonism to the joint sovereignty 
of Austria and Prussia over the Duchies. 

War between Austria and Prussia was 
averted in 1865 by the Convention of Gas- 
tein, negotiated by Count von Bismarck 
and the Austrian envoy, Count Blome, by 
which Prussia purchased the Austrian Em- 
peror’s rights in the Duchy of Lauenburg 
for two and a half million Danish dol- 
lars, while it was agreed to place Schleswig 
under Prussian control and Holstein under 
Austrian rule until the question of inher- 
itance could be settled. Prussia was to 
hold the port of Kiel, which was to be 
free to the Austrian fleet. Prussia was not 
yet prepared for war, and had merely con- 
sented to this settlement to gain time. This 
convention gave great offense to the Ger- 
man Federal Diet. 

The quarrel soon reopened. General von 
Manteuffel, the Prussian governor of Schles- 
wig, forbade all agitation in that Duchy in 
favor of the Duke of Augustenburg; while 
Austria sought to frustrate the Prussian 
scheme for securing the Duchies of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, and permitted the partisans 
of the Duke of Augustenburg in Holstein 
to do as they saw fit. 


ENGLAND AND RECENT EUROPEAN WARS. 


On January 26, 1866, Prussia formally 
protested against the Austrian policy in 
Holstein; and Austria replied that she 
would firmly adhere to her policy. This 
correspondence was followed by measures 
showing that the inevitable struggle be- 
tween Austria and Prussia for supremacy in 
Germany was at hand, and that the irrepres- 
sible conflict would soon have to be settled 
by “‘blood and iron.’’ The quarrel over the 
disposition of the Duchies of Schleswig- 
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states endeavored to have the difficulty be- 
tween the two great powers settled by the 
process of Austragal Judgment, as provided 
for in the eleventh article of the Federal 
Pact; but Prussia insisted on a reorganiza- 
tion of the Germanic Confederation. At 
length both Austria and Prussia agreed to 
disarm; but in the meantime Prussia had 
entered into an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance with Italy, and both Austria and Prus- 
sia continued their armaments. 


EPISODE OF THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR OF 1866. 


Holstein was merely a pretext for war, the 
true cause of the struggle being the tradi- 
tional Austro-Prussian contest which had 
been going on since the days of Frederick 
the Great and Maria Theresa. 

In the early part of 1866 Austria placed 
her army on a war-footing; and Prussia, 
suspecting the designs of Austria, began to 
arm in herdefense. Austria pretended that 
her military preparations were with the 
view of protecting the Jews in Bohemia 
from persecution. The smaller German 


The discussions of Prussia’s demand for 
a reorganization of the Germanic Diet ren- 
dered an amicable adjustment of the dispute 
still more difficult, and at length Prussia 
declared that if her demands were not com- 
plied with by the Diet she would seek re- 
dress through some other source. ‘The 
Austrian governor of Holstein had received 
orders to summon the Estates of the Duchy 
to consider their political relations. Prussia 
considered this a violation of the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of 1864; and Count von 
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Bismarck, the Prussian Prime Minister, dis- 
patched a military force into Holstein ; 
whereupon the Austrians withdrew from 
that Duchy. 

A motion for the mobilization of the Ger- 
man Federal army was, through the influ- 
ence of Austria, adopted by the Federal 
Diet; whereupon Prussia declared the Diet 
dissolved on account of the violation of the 
Germanic Constitution, withdrew from the 
Germanic Confederation, and called upon 
the German states to unite with her under a 
new constitution. On the 18th of June, 
1866, Italy and Prussia formally and con- 
jointly declared war against Austria, and 
immediately set their armies in motion. 

Prussian troops had already occupied 
Hesse-Cassel, Hanover and Saxony, because 
those states refused to unite with Prussia in 
a new confederation. The King of Saxony 
fled into Bohemia, destroying the bridges 
and tearing up the railroads behind him. 
Prussia vainly attempted a reconciliation 
with Hanover. Although successful in the 
battle of Langensalza with the Prussians, 
June 27, 1866, the Hanoverian army, not 
receiving the expected assistance of the Ba- 
varians, was obliged to surrender to the 
Prussians, whose numbers were increasing. 

In Western Germany the Prussians under 
General von Falkenstein and General Man- 
teuffel were victorious over the Federal 
German armies under Prince Charles of Ba- 
varia and Prince Alexander of Hesse. After 
Manteuffel’s victory at Aschaffenburg, Von 
Falkenstein occupied Frankfort, and exacted 
enormous contributions from that free city. 

The Italian armies were at this time con- 
tending against the Austrians in Northern 
Italy. On the 24th of June, 1866, was 
fought the battle of Custozza, in which the 
Italians were defeated and compelled to re- 
treat. In July the Italian army invaded 
Venetia, and forced the Austrians to fall 
back. General Garibaldi, with twelve thou- 
sand Italians, was in the passes of the Tyrol, 
to the left of the main Italian army. ‘The 
Italian left wing compelled the Austrians 
to retreat beyond Trent, in the Tyrol. The 
Italian right pursued the Austrians in their 
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retreat through Venetia. While these 
movements were taking place on land, the 
Italian navy was defeated off the island of 
Lissa by the Austrian fleet under Admiral 
Tegethoff, July 20, 1866. 

In the meantime the Prussians were con- 
ducting a. brilliant campaign against the 
Austrians in Bohemia. ‘Three large Prus- 
sian armies, numbering together two hun- 
dred and fifty-six thousand men, had been 
assembled in June, 1866, for the invasion of 
the Austrian province of Bohemia. ‘The 1st 
Prussian army under Prince Frederick 
Charles, the nephew of King William of 
Prussia, advanced into Bohemia from 
Saxony. The 3d Prussian army, under 
General von Bittenfeld, joined the rst Prus- 
sian army in Bohemia before the close of 
June; and the Austrians were defeated near 
Gitschin and forced to fall back. ‘The 2d 
Prussian army, under the Crown-Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, passed the 
frontiers of Silesia and advanced into Bo- 
hemia; General Steinmetz defeating the Aus- 
trians at Nachod and Skalitz, June 27, 1866. 

After brilliant maneuvering, and a series 
of conflicts in which the Prussians cap- 
tured fifteen thousand prisoners and twenty- 
four pieces of artillery, the rst and 3d Prus- 
sian armies became engaged with two hun- 
dred thousand Austrians under Field-Mar- 
shal Benedek, at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 3d of July, 1866, at the little 
village of Sadowa, near Koniggratz. The 
Prussians had held their ground firmly 
against the superior force of the Austrians, 
when the arrival of the Crown-Prince with 
the 2d Prussian army, at one o’clock in the 
afternoon, decided the battle against the 
Austrians, who, after fighting bravely, were 
defeated with the loss of forty thousand 
men in killed, wounded and prisoners, and 
one hundred and seventy-four pieces of 
cannon. The victorious Prussians lost 
about ten thousand men. ‘The Prussian 
needle-gun did its work. 

After the battle of Sadowa the shattered 
Austrian forces retreated to Olmutz, in Mo- 
ravia, pursued by the Prussians, who gained 
another victory on the 22d of July, 1866. 
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The Austrian government, seriously alarm- 
ed at the rapid advance of the triumphant 
Prussians, was now anxious for peace; and, 
through the mediation of France, an armis- 
tice was concluded at Nicholsburg, July 26. 
On the 23d of August, 1866, a treaty of 
peace was signed at Prague by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of Austria and Prussia. By this 
treaty Austria ceded Venetia to Italy, con- 
sented to the formation of a new German 
Confederation from which she was to be 
excluded, surrendered the entire sovereignty 
of the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein 
to Prussia, and paid a war indemnity of 
twenty million thalers to Prussia. 

Prussia concluded treaties of peace on 
advantageous terms for herself with Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg and Baden in August, 1866, 
with Hesse-Darmstadt in September, 1866, 
and with Saxony in October, 1866. Ba- 
varia was obliged to cede a small portion of 
her territory to Prussia, and Hesse-Darm- 
stadt was forced to relinquish the Landgra- 
vate of Hesse-Homburg and the right to 
garrison the fortress of Mayence. Prussia 
entered into a secret alliance with all these 
German states except Bavaria, by which 
they agreed to place their troops under the 
supreme command of the King of Prussia 
in time of war. In the meantime Prussia 
had annexed Schleswig, Holstein, Hanover, 
Nassau, Hesse-Cassel and the free city of 
Frankfort, by right of conquest. An armis- 
tice had been proclaimed between Austria 
and Italy; and on the 3d of October, 1866, 
a treaty of peace between those two powers 
was signed at Vienna, Austria surrendering 
Venetia to Italy. 

The wonderful successes of Prussia in 
this short and decisive war caused the con- 
stitutional party of Prussia to forget and 
forgive the violations of the Prussian con- 
stitution by King William I. and Prime 
Minister Bismarck, as the result of the strug- 
gle so amply vindicated their foresight. On 
his return to Berlin, on August 4, 1866, the 
King of Prussia met with an enthusiastic 
reception; and a cordial and permanent re- 
conciliation between the king and the 
Chambers followed. 
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THE NORTH GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 

As a result of the Seven Weeks’ War, the 
old Germanic Confederation, formed by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, was dissolved, 
and a North German Confederation under the 
leadership of Prussia was established ; while 
Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden and 
Hesse-Darmstadt became independent sov- 
ereign states. The states of this league 
placed their armies wholly under the control 
of Prussia. 

The North German Diet, or Parliament, 
assembled at Berlin, February 24, 1867, and 
set about the task of framing a constitution 
for the Confederation ; and this constitution 
was in full operation by July 1, 1867. It 
vested the legislative power of the Confed- 
eration in a Diet elected by the people of the 
North German states, and a Federal Council 
composed of representatives of the same 
states. ‘The executive power of the Con- 
federation was vested in the King of Prussia 
as President. 

This constitution was not considered final, 
as the South German states were still in- 
dependent; and a large party in North Ger- 
many, called the National Liberal party, 
desired the union of those states with the 
new Confederation. Count von Bismarck, 
who openly favored such union, was ardently 
supported by that party in both the Prussian 
and North German Diets. A step in 
that direction was made in May, 1868, when 
a customs-parliament elected by all the 
German states convened at Berlin to adjust 
the commercial relations of those states. 
Baden and Hesse-Homburg signed a con- 
vention by which their military system was 
arranged upon a basis similar to that of the 
North German Confederation. Baden very 
much desired to become a member of the 
North German Confederation, but was 
hindered by the reluctance of the other 
South German states to take such a step. 
There were two parties in South Germany 
hostile to Prussia—the Ultramontanes, or 
extreme Catholics, because of her Protestant- 
ism; and the democrats, because of her 
absolutist tendencies. These parties opposed 
the union of South and North Germany 
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under Prussia’s leadership so bitterly that 
even the most sanguine friends of such a 
union began to despair of its consummation; 
but in a few years the attack of a powerful 
neighbor brought about the realization of 
this end, as we shall presently see. 


REORGANIZATION OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


After the close of the Seven Weeks’ War, 
the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 
ceased to take any part in the affairs of Ger- 
many, and devoted himself to the improve- 
ment of his hereditary. Austrian states. 
Peace found the Austrian Empire in a most 
deplorable condition. Its armies had been 
almost ruined by the reverses which they 
had sustained in the field, and the finances 
of the Empire were in the same wretched 
condition. The different nationalities of 
the ill-compacted Empire, weary of their 
long deprivation of civil and religious lib- 
erty, were on the verge of rebellion; and 
the monarchy of the Hapsburgs was about 
to fall to pieces. 

In this emergency the Emperor Francis 
Joseph summoned to his aid the able and 
enlightened statesman, the Baron von Beust, 
the former Prime Minister of Saxony, whom 
he created President of the Imperiel Coun- 
cil. Baron von Beust, as Prime Minister of 
the Austrian Empire, advised a prompt re- 
construction of the imperial system; and the 
Emperor Francis Joseph acted upon his 
advice. 

Austria, thus expelled from Germany, 
entered upon an era of liberal reform, under 
the Ministry of the Saxon, Count von Beust. 
Hungary received a separate Diet and a 
separate Ministry under Count Andrassy, 
and was united with Austria by ajoint assem- 
bly, composed of sixty members from each 
Diet, called 7he Delegations, which meets 
alternately at Vienna and Pesth. Popular 
representative government was established 
in all the Austrian states; civil, political 
and religious equality was established; 
marriage and education were made inde- 
pendent of priestly control; and in a single 
session of the Austrian Reichsrath, or Par- 
liament, 1867-68, despotisms of a thousand 
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years were swept away, and Austria-Hun- 
gary, so long the bulwark of European des- 
potism, became as liberal a constitutional 
monarchy as Great Britain. ‘The Concor- 
dat with the Pope was annulled in 1870, 
and perfect religious toleration was estab- 
lished. The Emperor Francis Joseph was 
crowned King of Hungary, at Pesth, in 
1867; and in 1868 the Empire received the 
title of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

The establishment of constitutional gov- 
ernment in Austria was followed by the 
happiest results, but was attained and se- 
cured only by the most determined contest 
with the old nobility of the Empire and 
with the Roman Catholic clergy. Fortu- 
nately for the Empire, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph has firmly adhered to his reforms, 
and despotism has been rooted out of its 
chosen home, so that Austria is no longer 
the China of Europe. 


CRETAN REVOLT. 


In 1866 a revolt broke out in the island of 
Candia, or Crete, against the Turks. | he 
insurrection lasted several years, and the 
Cretans offered a valiant resistance to the 
Ottoman forces. The revolt enlisted the 
sympathies of Greece, whose people desired 
the annexation of the island to their king- 
dom. Early in 1869 this struggle threatened 
arupture between Greece and Turkey, but 
war between those two states was prevented 
by the intervention of the Great Powers. 


REFORMS IN ENGLAND. 


The election of Nathan Lionel Rothschild 
to the British House of Commons precipi- 
tated a long aud stubborn contest in Parlia- 
ment. Rothschild, being a Jew, was dis- 
qualified from holding a seat in that body; 
but Parliament finally passed an act for the 
admission of Jews to seats in that body, 
whereupon Rothschild was permitted to 
take his seat, A. D. 1858. 

Under Lord Palmerston’s six years’ Min- 
istry, from 1859 to 1865, England enjoyed 
great material prosperity, and was in- 
creasing her wealth yearly. Lord Palmer- 
ston refrained from interrupting this happy 
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which was pushed forward with vigor and 
ability. Delegates appointed by the legis- 
lative assemblies of Canada, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick met in London, De- 
cember 4, 1864, to arrange the terms of the 
confederation. The task was accomplished. 
A bill creating the provincial union, styled 
the Dominion of Canada, was introduced 
into the British Parliament, February 7, 
1867; and, after passing both Houses, this 
bill became a law upon receiving the royal 
assent, March 29, 1867. On May 22, 1867, 
Queen Victoria issued a proclamation ap- 
pointing July 1, 1867, as the day from which 
the Dominion of Canada was to date its ex- 
istence. By this measure the new confeder- 
ation of British provinces received the right 
of self-government. The crown appoints 
the Governor-General of Canada, but the 
Canadian people or their chosen delegates 
fill all the other offices in the Dominion. 
Thus Canada, while constituting an import- 
ant part of the British Empire and owing 
allegiance to the British sovereign, is prac- 
tically independent of Great Britain. Be- 
sides the Dominion government at Ottawa, 
the Dominion capital, each province has its 
local government consisting of a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Legislature, and is inde- 
pendent in the management of its local con- 
cerns. In 1870 the new province of Mani- 
toba and the North-west Territories were 
purchased from the Hudson’s Bay Coin- 
pany and were annexed to the Dominion. 
In 1871 British Columbia joined the Domin- 
ion, and Prince Edward’s Island did the 
same in 1873. ‘The large island of New- 
foundland is the only British North Ameri- 
can province that has not yet entered the 
Canadian Dominion. 

For several years, 1865-1867—during the 
Liberal Ministry of Lord John Russell and 


the Conservative Ministry of Lord Derby— | 


an Irish organization, known as the /enzan 
' Brotherhood, revived the agitation for Irish 
independence ; and England was obliged to 
maintain a military and police force of thirty 
thousand men in Ireland to suppress Fenian 
outbreaks. "The Fenians committed many 
outrages, resorting to murder and to the use 
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of nitro-glycerine to blow up buildings ; and 
the British Parliament passed a new coer- 
cion bill to suppress outrages in Ireland. 

The chief event connected with the for- 
eign policy of England during Lord Derby’s 
Administration was the advance of an ex- 
pedition under General Robert Napier into 
Abyssinia, late in 1867, to compel the Abys- 
sinian King Theodore to release the British 
subjects whom he held in captivity because 
Queen Victoria would not marry him. 
King Theodore was defeated and killed at 
Magdala in April, 1868. 

In May, 1868, Lord Derby was succeeded 
as Prime Minister by Mr. Disraeli, who dis- 
solved Parliament in August, 1868, and 
ordered new elections to test public senti- 
ment on the new question of the disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England in Ire- 
land, which was now agitated by the Liberal 


party headed by the Right Hon. William 
Ewart Gladstone and the Quaker statesman 
John Bright. The result of the enfranchise- 
ment of the working classes was seen in the 
Parliamentary elections in November, 1868, 
which resulted in overwhelming majorities 
for the candidates of the Liberal party, the 
aggregate popular majority for that party 
being about three hundred thousand, while 
the Liberals had a majority of over a hundred 
members in the new House of Commons, 
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Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues resigned 
early in December, 1868, and a Liberal Min- 
istry headed by Mr. Gladstone came into 
power. Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry comprised 
every section and element of the Liberal 
party, and included such able statesmen as 
John Bright, Robert Lowe, William E. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


Forster ard Sir William Vernon Harcourt 
among its members. The strength and 
vigor of the new Administration was shown 
by a succession of great measures of reform. 

Mr. Gladstone first applied himself to al- 
laying the chronic discontent in Ireland, 
and the great measure of his Administration 
was the disestablishment of the Anglican 
Church in Ireland. A disestablishment bill, 
which encountered the most strenuous op- 
position on the part of the aristocratic 
Tories in the House of Lords, was finally 
passed in August, 1869, when the House of 
Lords yielded to public sentiment as ex- 
pressed by the press of England; and the 
bill became a law upon receiving the royal 
assent on the 26th of that month, August, 
1869; thus removing a great grievance on 
the part of the vast Catholic majority of 
the people of Ireland, who had hitherto 
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been forced to contribute to the support of 
a Church with which they did not com- 
mune. 

Mr, Gladstone settled the agrarian troub- 
les in Ireland for the time by the /rish 
Land Aét of 1870. which was passed by Par- 
liament after considerable discussion and re- 
ceived the royal assent, and which estab- 
lished a modified tenant-right in every part 
of Ireland; thus partially removing another 
grievance of the Irish people. 

Mr. Gladstone appeased the Nonconform- 
ists, or Dissenters, by the abolition of com- 
pulsory church-rates in 1868, and by the 
abolition of all tests for admission to offices 
or degrees in the universities. He also 
undertook important reforms in the man- 
agement of the British navy; and he car- 
ried into effet a plan for the entire reorgan- 
ization of the British army, after putting 
an end to the sale of military commissions 
—a usage which he ended by inducing the 
queen to cancel the royal warrant legalizing 
the sale of army commissions, July, 1871, 
amid the chagrin and dismay of Mr. Dis- 
raeli and his Tory followers, who had vio- 
lently opposed Mr. Gladstone’s bill for that 
purpose, but who did not dare to accept his 
defiant challenge to a vote of confidence. 

Upon the passage of the Second Reform 
Bill, in 1867, the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, 
one of the leaders of the Liberal party and 
one of the great English statesmen of the 
time, remarked: ‘‘Now England must edu- 
cate her masters.’’ Mr. Gladstone and the 
other members of his Ministry recognized 
the fact so tersely expressed by Mr. Lowe. 
Accordingly Mr. Gladstone furthered the 
cause of popular education by the introduc- 
tion of a bill which he carried through Par- 
liament in 1870, providing for the establish- 
ment of school boards in every district of the 
kingdom, and for their support by local 
taxation. 

Mr. Gladstone carried a radical measure 
of Parliamentary Reform by securing the 
passage of the Secret Ballot Act by Parlia- 
ment in 1871, thus enabling voters to cast 
their suffrages by means of secret ballots in- 
stead of by open voting as hitherto. 
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GARIBALDI'S MOVEMENT ON ROME IN 1867. 

At the end of the year 1866 the French 
garrison was withdrawn from Rome, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Convention 
of September, 1864. General Garibaldi now 
announced his intention to wrest Rome 
from Pope Pius IX. Rattazzi, who had 
again become Prime Minister of Italy, se- 
cretly encouraged Garibaldi’s movement, 
hoping thus to obtain Rome for Italy with- 
out incurring the hazard of a war with 
France; but he managed the affair miserably. 

Garibaldi raised a force of volunteers; but 
while he was preparing to invade the Papal 
States he was arrested by order of the Italian 
government, and was conveyed to his home 
in the island of Caprera. In the meantime 
his volunteers crossed the Roman frontier 
without being molested by the Italian gov- 
ernment, and Garibaldi was permitted to 
escape from his island home in Caprera and 
to rejoin his forces. ‘The sympathy of the 
Italian government was so open that Gari- 
baldi expected to be supported by the royal 
army, but this open sympathy of the Italian 
government had induced the Emperor Na- 
poleon III. to inform that government that 
he would consider any further attack on the 
Pope’s dominions as a declaration of war 
against France. 

In the meantime Garibaldi had defeated 
the papal troops at Monte Rotondo, and 
disturbances had taken place in Rome. 
Thereupon King Victor Emmanuel of Italy 
issued a proclamation announcing his deter- 
mination to prevent any further advance of 
the Garibaldians upon the papal territories ; 
but the Emperor of the French declared the 
Convention of September, 1864, broken, and 
placed a new French garrison in Rome. 

Garibaldi believed that the Italian gov- 
ernment would be obliged to resent the 
French Emperor’s action, and therefore pre- 
pared to disband his volunteers. His gar- 
rison at Mentenna surrendered to the French 
and papal forces, November 4, 1867, after a 
gallant resistance. The Italian govern- 
ment caused Garibaldi to be arrested while 
he was on his way to Caprera, but the indig- 
nation of the Italian people forced their 
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government to release him and to permit 
him to return to his home in Caprera. 

The popular indignation in Italy at the 
failure of Garibaldi’s movement forced Rat- 
tazzi to resign office for the second time. 
The other Great Powers so strongly disap- 
proved of the French reoccupation of Rome 
that the Emperor Napoleon III. declared 
that it would be ended as soon as a definite 
arrangement could be made with Italy. 


SPANISH REVOLUTION OF 1868. 


The dissolute and tyrannical conduct of 
Queen Isabella II. made her detested by her 
subjects. Unsuccessful insurrections against 
her authority occurred at different times, 
and for several years Spain was in a dis- 
turbed condition. Isabella’s extravagance 
and profusion to her favorites produced a 
growing discontent throughout the Spanish 
kingdom. In 1868 Gonzales Bravo became 
Prime Minister of Spain. He summarily ar- 
rested and banished seven of the most dis- 
tinguished Spanish generals, as well as the 
Duke and Duchess of Montpensier; the lat- 
ter of whom was the Spanish queen’s sister, 
as already noticed. ‘This arbitrary measure 
hastened the crisis; and about the middle of 
September, 1868, the Spanish army, under 
the leadership of Generals Prim and Ser- 
rano, broke out into rebellion. ‘The revolt 
soon extended throughout the kingdom; 
and the navy and all the important towns 
declared against the queen, who had in the 
meantime repaired to San Sebastian, under 
pretense of sea-bathing, but really to be 
near the French frontier in order to consult 
her ally, the Emperor Napoleon III., who 
was then at Bayonne. ‘The rebels occupied 
Madrid, aud the queen’s authority was at 
anend. ‘The triumphant rebels established 
a Central Provisional Junta to conduct pub- 
lic affairs. Upon hearing of the success of 
the revolution, Queen Isabella the Bad fled 
across the Pyrenees into France, and was 
assigned a residence at Pau by the French 
Emperor. A bloody insurrection against 
Spanish authority now broke out in the 
island of Cuba, and continued several years. 

In November, 1868, elections for a Con- 
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stituent Cortes were held in Spain. This 
Cortes assembled soon afterward, and, after 
long deliberation, adopted a new monarchi- 
cal constitution, on the 1st of June, 1869 ; 
and General Serrano was appointed regent 
of the Spanish kingdom until a king should 
be chosen. General Prim was placed at the 
head of the Ministry. 

In August, 1869, an insurrection of the 
Carlists broke out in the north-eastern part 
of Spain; but it was promptly suppressed 
by the government troops. A republican 
insurrection in the following month, Sep- 
tember, 1869, was also crushed, after the 
cities of Valencia and Saragossa, where the 
republicans had determined to make a des- 
perate stand, were taken, after furious as- 
saults and sanguinary fighting in the streets. 

Sefiors Emilio Castelar, Estanislao Figue- 
ras, Francisco Salmeron, Nicholas Salmeron, 
Piy Margall and other republican leaders, 
desired a Spanish republic; but the majority 
of the Spanish nation preferred a liberal 
constitutional monarchy. The various 
claimants for the Spanish throne were the 
Duke of Montpensier; the younger Don 
Carlos, a grandson of the elder Don Carlos, 
the deposed queen’s uncle and competitor; 
and Alfonso, Prince of Asturias, the fallen 


queen’s son, in whose favor his mother ab- 


dicated in June, 1870. ‘These were all re- 
jected by the Spanish Cortes, which elected 
Prince Frederick of Hohenzollern-Sigmar- 
ingen. When this prince transferred his 
claims to his son Leopold, the Emperor Na- 
poleon III. objected; and Leopold’s candi- 
dacy led to the Franco-German War, where- 
upon the Hohenzollern prince declined the 
proffered honor, July, 1870. 

On the 17th of November, 1870, the Span- 
ish Cortes, by a vote of one hundred and 
ninety-one against one hundred and twenty, 
elected the Duke of Aosta, son of King 
Vicor Emmanuel of Italy, King of Spain, 
with the title of AMADEUS I. In the begin- 
ning of January, 1871, the newly-elected 
king made his entrance into Madrid, and 
took the oath to support the new constitu- 
tion of the Spanish nation. 


Strong opposition to the new king was | 
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manifested by the Spanish republicans, and 
also by the Carlists ; and General Prim, the 
ablest of Spanish statesmen, was bitterly 
hated by the republicans, many of whom 
regarded .him as the chief obstacle in the 
way of the establishment of a Spanish re- 
public. As General Prim was returning 
from the Cortes, on the night of the 27th of 
December, 1870, eight shots were fired at 
his carriage by a party of assassins in the 
streets. ‘Ihe general was wounded in three 
places, and died on the 31st. The death of 
Prim produced a profound sensation of 
grief in Madrid and throughout Spain, 
and great popular indignation was manifest- 
ed against the assassins. The Cortes adopted 
a resolution in honor of the memory of the 
great statesman, declaring that the deceased 
deserved well of his country, and placed his 
family under the protection of the nation. 


CECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF 1869. 


An G&cumenical Council representing the 
Roman Catholic Church throughout the 
world convened at the Vatican, in Rome, 
December 8, 1869. After long and delib- 
erate sessions, this ecclesisastical assemblage 
reaffirmed the doctrine of the Pope’s infalli- 
bility in matters of faith and morals. All 
the members of the Roman Catholic Church 
were required to accept this doctrine as an 
article of faith on penalty of eternal damna- 
tion, and the Church accepted the doctrine 
without hesitation and without question. 


CASARISM AND LIBERALISM IN FRANCE. 


France had made great gains in material 
prosperity since the establishment of the 
Second Empire under Napoleon III. The 
eighteen years of this Emperor’s reign were 
the most prosperous period that the French 
nation had ever experienced. The Emper- 
or’s administrative talents were only sur- 
passed by those of his illustrious uncle; and 
under his liberal policy French commerce 
was carefully built up, the railway system of 
France was extended, and the manufactar- 
ing and mining interests of the’ country 
were expanded. ‘The chief cities of France 
were enlarged, improved and beautified; 
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and Paris became the most splendid of Eu- 
ropean capitals. 

All this was accomplished by means of 
an immense expenditure of money, but the 
heavy taxation of the French people was 
only a small price of what they were obliged 
to pay for the remarkable prosperity of the 
nation. In other respects the Emperor Na- 
poleon III. fell short of what he might have 
accomplished for his subjects. ‘The mass 
of the French people were left in ignorance. 
Education was left under the baleful influ- 
ence of the Romish priesthood; and free 
thought was discouraged, if not repressed, 
wherever it manifested itself. 

The Emperor Napoleon III. had written 
a Life of Cesar in several volumes; and for 
ten years he had been balancing between 
two opposite theories of government—Ce- 
sarism, imperialism, or personal government, 
and the English system of Ministerial re- 
sponsibility, by which the Ministry are re- 

‘sponsible for all the acts of the crown and 
are removable at any time by a ‘‘vote of 
want of confidence’’ on the part of the leg- 
islative body. Ceesarism, or imperialism, 
through which Napoleon III. had under- 
taken to ‘‘guarantee order to France,’’ 
could only be maintained by a succession of 
French victories on the battle-field, or by a 
commanding attitude in European diplo- 
macy. 

As early as 1863 many opposition mem- 
bers were elected to the Corps Legislatif, 
and among them were such able statesmen 
as Louis Adolphe Thiers and Jules Favre. 
As the Emperor grew feebler toward the 
close of his reign, in consequence of failing 
health, he became incapable of giving the 
same attention to public affairs that he had 
previously given; and the affairs of state 
passed into weak and incompetent hands, 
while the opposition to his system of per- 
sonal government grew stronger. ‘T’o con- 
ciliate the anti-imperialists, the Emperor 
ordered the French Senate to prepare a new 
constitution embodying the principal feat- 
ures of representative government. 

The new constitution was promulgated 


August 15, 1869, the centennial of the birth | 
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of Napoleon I.; but the Emperor’s illness, 
the absence of the Empress Eugenie and her 
son in Corsica, and the death of Marshal 
Niel two days before, cast a gloom over the 
day which accorded well with the prophecies 
that the year 1869 would prove fatal to the 
Bonaparte dynasty. 

Under the new representative constitution 
Emile Ollivier was ordered to form a respon- 
sible Ministry, and this Ministry included 
several men of high character who had op- 
posed the Coup d’ Etat and imperialism. 
The new system was submitted to a pledzcite, 
or vote of the French people, May 8, 1870, 
and was sustained by an overwhelming 
popular majority, though one-sixth of the 
army voted againstit. The official journals 
of France had declared very industriously 
that the ‘‘Hmpire is peace,’’ and that the 
result of a rejection of the new constitution 
would be a war with Germany for the Rhine 
frontier ; but events soon showed that the 
reverse was the case, as we shall now see. 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


Napoleon III. had viewed the rapid growth 
of Prussia under the able statesmanship of 
Count von Bismarck with open distrust, and 
the brilliant triumph of that power in the 
Seven Weeks’ War had alarmed him. ‘The 
Emperor of the French had long foreseen 
that a conflict between France and Prussia 
was inevitable; and Bismarck was well con- 
vinced that the unity of Germany could not 
be accomplished without a struggle with 
France, whose traditional policy toward Ger- 
many was a hankering for the boundary of 
the Rhine. 

In August, 1866, immediately after the 
Peace of Prague between Austria and Prus- 
sia, Napoleon III., through his ambassador 
at Berlin, Count Benedetti, demanded the 
cession of the German territory on the west 
side of the Rhine to France as a compensa- 
tion for the increased power of Prussia. In 
reply to the French Emperor’s demand for 
the Rhine frontier as the ‘‘natural bound- 
ary’’ of France, Bismarck pronounced the 
claim ‘‘inadmissible ;’? whereupon Napoleon 
III. immediately withdrew the claim. 
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Count Benedetti then presented the French 
Emperor’s scheme for the annexation of 
Belgium to France, in return for which 
France would support Prussia in the subjec- 
tion of South Germany to that power. The 
Prussian Prime Minister gave no reply to 
this proposition, but laid the draft of the 
proposed treaty, in the French ambassador’s 
handwriting, among the Prussian archives 
for future use. 

In the spring of 1867 the Emperor of the 
French quietly attempted to purchase the 
Duchy of Luxemburg from the King of 
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Holland, who was very anxious to sell that 
province, as he was always in need of 
money, and as the province was of little 
value to him. But Bismarck foiled the 
scheme by claiming Luxemburg as a part 
of Germany and placing a Prussian garrison 
init. She North German Confederation pro- 
tested against the proposed sale of Luxem- 
burg, and prepared to support her protest 
by force of arms. It appeared likely that 
the affair would result in war between 
France and Prussia; but this danger was 
averted by a conference of the Five Great 
Powers at London, in May, 1867, which 
settled the question by separating Luxem- 
burg from Germany, forming it into a neu- 
tral state, and guaranteeing its neutrality. 
These repeated diplomatic failures seri- 
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ously injured the prestige of France, which 
had held the first place among the European 
powers since the War of Italian Nationality 
in 1859. ‘The Emperor Napoleon III. was 
intensely mortified by his successive diplo- 
matic defeats, and Prussia’s influence was 
vastly raised by Bismarck’s firmness on these 
occasions. Great ill-feeling thereafter ex- 
isted between France and Prussia, and a 
considerable party in France was anxious 
for immediate war with Prussia; but the 
French Emperor wisely disregarded their 
clamors for the time, well knowing that a 
complete rearming of the French army was 
necessary before he could be able to cope 
with Prussia on the battle-field. The Seven 
Weeks’ War of 1866 had clearly demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of breech-loading fire- 
arms, as the Prussian needle-gun had won 
the great and decisive victory over the Aus- 
trians at Sadowa; and, as it was believed 
that a struggle with Prussia was inevitable, 
the reorganization and reéquipment of the 
French army was pushed with vigor, the 
troops being armed with the breech-loading 
chassepot rifle. 

At the beginning of July, 1870, General 
Prim, the Prime Minister of Spain, with the 
consent of Serrano, the regent of that coun- 
try, invited Prince Leopold of Hohenzol- 
lern-Sigmaringen, a German prince, to be- 
come a candidate for the vacant throne of 
Spain. Regarding the candidature of this 
prince as a menace to France on the part of 
Spain and Prussia, the French government 
violently opposed the project ; and the Duke 
de Gramont, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, immediately informed the govern- 
ments of Spain and Prussia that France 
would not consent to the election of a Prus- 
sian prince to the throne of Spain. 

On the sth of July, Emile Ollivier, the 
French Prime Minister, held a consultation 
with the Duke de Gramont and Sefior Olo- 
zaga, the Spanish ambassador at Paris; and 
the result was a sharp diplomatic note to 
Baron Werther, the Prussian ambassador to 
France. Immediately after receiving the 
note, Baron Werther started for Ems to meet 
the King of Prussia. General Prim refused 
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to abandon the candidacy of the Prince of 
Hohenzollern until the Spanish Cortes should 
have decided on the question ; and the Prus- 
sian government, in reply to the diplomatic 
note from the French Cabinet, stated that 
Prussia did nothing toward obtaining the 
offer of the Spanish crown for Prince Leo- 
pold, that the consent of the King of Prussia 
to its acceptance would be given after the 
Spanish Cortes had acted on the question, 
and that if the Cortes should choose the 
prince to the vacant throne Prussia would 
support him. 

At a Council of Ministers in Madrid the 
course of General Prim was unanimously 
approved, and the candidature of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern was accepted. It was be- 
lieved in Paris that Prim and the Count von 
Bismarck had for some time been secretly 
intriguing for the elevation of the Prince of 
Hohenzollern to the Spanish throne. Spain 
denied that she was influenced by Prussia in 
regard to the candidacy of the Prince of 
Hohenzollern ; and Prussia declared herself 
innocent of all political intrigue, and assert- 
ed that she had no right nor inclination to 
dictate to Spain, or to the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern. England, Austria and Russia made 
vain efforts for the preservation of peace. 

France was now making the most earnest 
military preparations, and the Garde Mobile 
and the Garde Nationale were put upon a 
war-footing. The greatest activity prevailed 
at Toulon, Cherbourg and other French 
ports ; and troops were being rapidly moved 
eastward toward the Rhine. The Imperial 
Guards were placed under the command of 
Marshal Bazaine; and Marshal MacMahon 
was ordered home from Algeria, to take 
command of the French army which was to 
operate on the Rhine. Marshal Canrobert 
and Generals Failly and Frossard were also 
appointed to important commands, 

On the 12th of July, 1870, Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, declining to 
be the cause of a European war, formally 
withdrew as a candidate for the Spanish 
throne. Not satisfied with the conduct of 
the King of Prussia in sanctioning the with- 
drawal of the candidacy of Prince Leopold 
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as head of the Hohenzollern family, the 
French government demanded that he should 
do it as King of Prussia. But King William 
declined to do this, as he regarded such a 
step as inconsistent with the dignity to which 
Prussia was entitled as one of the first-class 
powers of the world. Prussian troops were 
now also hurried to the Rhine. 

At this juncture Bismarck published the 
draft of the secret treaty which Count Bene- 
detti had presented to him on behalf of Na- 
poleon III. in 1867. ‘This publication 
aroused great excitement and indignation 
toward France throughout Europe, espec- 
ially in Great Britain, which had guaran- 
teed the independence of Belgium. The 
British government demanded from the 
French Emperor the most ample guarantees 
for his observance of the neutrality of Bel- 
gium in his impending conflict with Prussia. 

On the 14th of July, 1870, Count Bene- 
detti, the French ambassador to Prussia, de- 
manded an audience of King William, at 
Ems, for the purpose of securing the per- 
petual renunciation of Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen as a candidate 
for the throne of Spain; but as the king re- 
fused to receive him he started for Paris; 
and on the following day, July 15, 1870, the 
French Corps Legislatif declared war 
against Prussia. 

Both the French and the Prussian people 
were enthusiastic in support of their re- 
spective governments. All the German 
states rallied to the aid of Prussia, and the 
immediate mobilization of the whole Prus- 
sian army was ordered. ‘The Crown-Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia was placed in 
command of the South German armies; 
while his cousin, Prince Frederick Charles, 
was appointed to take command of the 
forces of North Germany. Although King 
William of Prussia was the nominal com- 
mander-in-chief of the German armies, the 
direction of the military operations of Ger- 
many was in the hands of the skillful gen- 
eral, Count von Moltke. After concentrat- 
ing between Mayence and Coblentz, the 
Prussian forces were moved to the French 
frontier. 
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After concentrating in the vicinity of 
Nancy, Metz and Thionville, the French 
forces were moved forward to the German 
frontier. In the latter part of July the Em- 
peror Napoleon III. left Paris for the seat 
of war, and took the chief command of the 
French armies. The principal Frencn armies 
were the Army of the Moselle, under Marshal 
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Bazaine, in the neighborhood of Metz and 
Thionville; and the Army of the Rhine, 
under Marshal MacMahon, in the vicinity 
of Strasburg. There was also a large army 
of reserves, under Marshal Canrobert, at 
Chalons-sur-Marne. 

Toward the end of July the German 
troops, seven hundred thousand in number, 
occupied a line along the French frontier, 
extending from the Moselle to the Rhine. 
The French troops, three hundred and fifty 
thousand in number, were assembled at 
various points along the frontier, directly 
opposite the Prussian line. Skirmishes oc- 
curred at Saarbriicken, on the 30th of July 
and on the 1st of August, in which the 
French were repulsed; but on the 2d of 
August the town was captured by the 
French after a sharp fight. In his dispatch 
to the Empress, the Emperor stated that the 
Prince Imperial had received ‘‘his baptism 
of fire,’ and that the officers shed tears at 
his bravery. 

5—104.-U. H. 
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On the 4th of August the frontier town 
of Weissembourg was captured by a part of 
the Prussian army under the Crown-Prince 
Frederick William, after a spirited engage- 
ment, in which the French General Douay 
was killed, and eight hundred French troops 
were made prisoners by the Prussians. The 
Prussian victory at Weissembourg was fol- 
lowed by a general advance of the whole 
Prussian line into France, and the Count 
von Moltke immediately assumed an offen- 
sive attitude. 

On the 6th of August was fought the 
battle of Worth or Froschwiller, in which 
the Crown-Prince of Prussia, with a large 
force of Prussians and Bavarians, defeated 
the French under Marshal MacMahon, sep- 
arated them from the remainder of the 
French army, and made four thousand of 
them prisoners. ‘The total French loss was 
eleven thousand men, and the Prussian loss 
was thirty-five hundred. On the very 
day of the battle of Worth, August 6, 1870, 
the Prussian right, under General von 

teinmetz, recaptured Saarbriicken, carried 
the heights of Spicheren after a severe strug- 
gle, and completely defeated the French 
under General Frossard in the battle of 
Forbach, and afterward compelled them to 
evacuate Forbach, St. Avold and Thion- 
ville, and took eight thousand of them pris- 
oners. ‘The whole French line fell back on 
Metz, followed by the Prussians. 

When intelligence of the defeats of the 
French arms at Weissembourg, Worth and 
Forbach reached Paris the inhabitants of 
that proud capital manifested the most in- 
tense indignation; and the greatest excite- 
ment and consternation prevailed. It was 
feared that a sudden revolution would take 
place, and result in the overthrow of the 
Bonaparte dynasty. 

Bulletins were posted on the Bourse at 
Paris on that fatal 6th of August, 1870, 
announcing the annihilation of the Prussian 
Crown-Prince’s army and a glorious French 
victory. A swiftly following rumor declared 
the bulletin a falséhood, and whispered that 
the Ministry had invented it for their own 
personal account to speculate in the public 
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funds. Ollivier’s palace was mobbed by an 
indignant multitude demanding correct 
news from the seat of war. The defeat at 
Weissembourg was thus far only known, but 
the next day the disasters at Worth and 
Forbach were also announced. ‘Thereupon 
the excitable Parisians were seized with the 
utmost despondency and held the Ministry 
responsible. The Empress Eugenie, as 
regent, convened the Senate and Corps Leg- 
.islatif on the 9th, August, 1870. Ollivier’s 
speech was interrupted by a storm of oppo- 
sition, and his Cabinet at once resigned. A 
new ‘‘Ministry of Public Defense’’ was 
organized under Count Palikao. Marshal 
Lebceuf, who commanded under the Em- 
peror, resigned ; and Marshal Bazaine was 
made commander-in-chief of all the French 
armies. 

The Prussian right and center, under 
General von Steinmetz and Prince Frederick 
Charles, now advanced on Metz; and sixty 
thousand South German troops, under Gen- 
eral von Werder, laid siege to Strasburg. 
At the same time the Prussian left under 
the Crown-Prince followed the shattered 
forces of Marshal MacMahon in the direc- 
tion of Nancy. On the 13th of August, 
MacMahon evacuated Nancy, which was 
immediately taken possession of by the vic- 
torious forces of the Crown-Prince, Mac- 
Mahon retreating to Chalons-sur-Marne. 

After the 1st and 2d Prussian armies had 
reached the Moselle, the French army 
under Marshal Bazaine at Metz attempted 
to retreat from that strong fortress on the 
14th of August, but was met and defeated 
at Courcelles by the 1st Prussian army under 
General von Steinmetz and driven back 
with heavy loss. On the following day, 
August 15, 1870, the ist Prussian army 
crossed the Moselle between Metz and Thi- 
onville, to cut off Bazaine’s retreat to Paris 
by the northern road to Verdun; while the 
2d Prussian army, which had already passed 
the Moselle south of Metz, seized the south- 
ern road. On the 16th a fierce and bloody 
battle was fought at Vionville, between 
Metz and Verdun, in which the French were 
defeated by the 2d Prussian army under 
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Prince Frederick Charles. Bazaine’s army 
was now in a perilous situation. On the 
17th the Prussians hurried the remainder of 
their corps across the Moselle for the final 
struggle. On the 18th, August, 1870, oc- 
curred the sanguinary battle of Gravelotte 
or Rezonville, west of Metz, which raged 
for nine hours, and in which Marshal Ba- 
zaine’s army was again most disastrously 
defeated. The carnage on both sides was 
frightful. ‘The battle-field and neighboring 
villages were strewn with dead. During 
this week of battles the French lost fifty 
thousand men in killed, wounded and pris- 
oners. The victorious Prussians also lost 
heavily. Thus every attempt at retreat 
which Bazaine made was defeated. He was 
now blockaded in the vicinity of Metz, 
with no hope whatever of extricating him- 
self from his perilous position. All com- 
munication between him and Paris was 


‘severed, and an attempt to move in any di- 


rection would result in another disastrous 
defeat of his army. 

While the 1st and 2d Prussian armies, 
under General von Steinmetz and Prince 
Frederick Charles, were holding Bazaine fast 
at Metz, the Crown-Prince of Prussia, with 
the 3d Prussian army, two hundred thou- 
sand strong, having passed Metz on the 
south, was rapidly advancing toward Paris 
by way of Chalons-sur-Marne, MacMahon 
with his defeated and shattered forces re- 
treating before him. King William at 
length removed his headquarters from the 
Prussian armies near Metz to Bar-le-Duc, 
and then accompanied the Crown-Prince on 
his march toward Paris. In the meantime 
a sharp conflict occurred at Verdun between 
a French detachment and ten thousand Ger- 
man troops under the command of the 
Crown-Prince of Saxony, and Virty-le-Fran- 
cais was captured by the Prussians after 
a spirited engagement. 

At length, when MacMahon, after having 
evacuated Chalons-sur-Marne, on the 23d of 
August, and after being reinforced, at- 
tempted to fly to the relief of Bazaine near 
Metz, the Prussian Crown-Prince, suddenly 
relinquishing his march toward the French 
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capital, followed his antagonist northward 
toward the frontier of Belgium. MacMahon’s 
-army was also threatened by the forces of 
Prince Frederick Charles. "There was heavy 
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skirmishing, on the 28th and 29th of August, 
between the armies of MacMahon and the 
Crown-Prince. On the 3oth, August, 1870, 


MacMahon made a movement toward Mont- 
medy ; but his army was attacked at Beau- 
mont, and, after a tremendous conflict, was 
utterly defeated and driven across the Meuse, 


toward the Belgian frontier, by the Prussian 
forces under the Crown-Prince. ‘The Prus- 
sians captured twelve cannon and thousands 
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of prisoners. During the night both the 
French and Prussian armies received large 
reinforcements ; and on the following day, 
August 31, 1870, the battle was renewed, 
and, after the most desperate fighting, the 
French were again disastrously defeated, 
and driven to Sedan. 

At daylight on the 1st of September, 1870, 
MacMahon’s army, which was now rein- 
forced, occupied a strong elevated position 
around the fortified town of Sedan, near the 
Belgian frontier. About five o’clock in the 
morning the Prussians commenced the 
great battle of Sedan by simultaneous attacks 
on the French front and left flank. During 
a great part of the forenoon the fighting 
was confined mainly to the artillery of both 
armies, but at length the firing of musketry 
became quite lively. About noon the Prus- 
sian infantry made a furions attempt to break 
the French center, but after the most des- 
perate fighting they were repulsed. After- 
ward a simultaneous movement was made 
along the whole line of the Prussians, their 
infantry charging the French guns. After 
the French cuirassiers had failed in a charge 
on the Prussian skirmishers at the La Givonne 
hills, the French infantry made a desperate 
assault, but they also met with a disastrous 
repulse. At three o'clock the French line, 
which had thus far gallantly withstood the 
Prussian assaults, wavered, and soon after- 
ward broke. The battle now became a rout. 
The victorious Prussians hotly pursued the 
French troops, who, leaving everything be- 
hind them, were fleeing in dismay from the 
field and throwing away their arms. ‘The 
pursuing Prussians used the bayonet with 
terrible effect, as they were determined to 
cut off the French retreat toward Belgium. 
Night put an end to the rout and pursuit, 
and the broken hosts of the French army 
took refuge in the fortress of Sedan. ‘The 
Prussians had won a brilliant victory, but at 
the cost of thirty thousand men in killed 
and wounded. The defeated French army 
had lost twenty thousand men. On the 3rst 
of August and the ist of September, 1870, 
Marshal Bazaine made another desperate 
effort to escape from Metz; but he was 


again defeated by Prince Frederick Charles 
in the battle of Noisseville and driven back 
into the fortress. 

On the 2d of September, 1870, the French 
army under Marshal MacMahon, then num- 
bering one hundred and eight thousand 
men, and being entirely surrounded at Se- 
dan, without any hope of escape whatever, 
was surrendered prisoners of war to King 
William of Prussia, by General Wimpffen, 
instead of Marshal MacMahon, who was 
severely wounded. ‘The Emperor Napoleon 
III., who had been with MacMahon at 
Sedan, but who then held no command in 
the army, surrendered himself a prisoner to 
King William. In his letter to the King 
of Prussia, proposing surrender, the French 
Emperor said: ‘‘As I cannot die at the 
head of my army, I come to lay my sword 
at the feet of Your Majesty.’’ As soon as it 
was known in the Prussian army that Na- 
poleon III. was a prisoner to King William, 
the cry ran along the lines: ‘Der Kazser 
ist da!’’ ‘‘’The Ceesar (Emperor) is here !’’ 
The Prussian bands struck up the air, Dze 
Wacht am Rhein, ‘‘’The Watch on the 
Rhine.’’ 

The King of Prussia treated his imperial 
captive with great courtesy and generosity, 
and allotted to him the castle of Wil- 
helmshohe, near Cassel, for a residence dur- 
ing his captivity in Germany. ‘Thus, five 
weeks after the commencement of hostilities 
at Saarbrucken, the military power of France 
was thoroughly broken. ‘The imperial ca- 
reer of Napoleon III. had now ended, and 
the Second French Empire had received its. 
death-blow. 

When intelligence of the capitulation of 
MacMahon’s army at Sedan and the surren- 
der of the Emperor spread through Paris, 
the excitement of the people of that city be- 
came almost indescribable. The streets. 
were filled with excited crowds, who de- 
manded the dethronement of the Bonaparte 


| dynasty and the establishment of a new 


French Republic, A stormy scene took 
place in the Corps Legislatif. On Sunday, 
September 4, 1870, the French capital was 
in revolution. The popular agitation grad- 
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ually became greater, and at length unpar- 
alleled excitement prevailed throughout the 
city. The Place de la Concorde was one 
mass of human beings, and the Boulevards 
were impassable on account of the immense 
crowds assembled there. The National 
Guards, however, succeeded in preserving 
order. ‘The soldiers and National Guards 
fraternized with the people, singing the 
Marseillaise and wildly shouting: ‘‘ Vive la 
Republique!’’ The Corps Legislatif was 
surounded by hundreds and thousands of 
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ernment of National Defense, was imme- 
diately organized, consisting of eleven 
persons—Emanuel Arago, Emanuel Cré- 
mieux, Jules Favre, Jules Ferry, Jules 
Simon, Leon Gambetta, Garnier Pages, 
Ernest Picard, Henri Rochefort, Glais Bi- 
zoin and Eugene Pelletan—all representa- 
tives of Paris. The Parisians were wild 
with joy at the dethronement of the Em- 
peror and the inauguration of the new Re- 
public. They embraced each other and 
wept for joy. The Paris mob, which again 
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excited Parisians, who demanded the depo- 
sition of the Bonapartes and the establish- 
ment of a republic. 

The Senate was suppressed and the Corps 
Legislatif dissolved, after proclaiming, by 
a unanimous vote, that the Bonaparte dy- 
nasty had forfeited the Crown of France. 
The Republican members of the Corps Leg- 
islatif then proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, 
where they proclaimed France a Republic. 
A provisional government, entitled the Gov- 


| medals were torn down. 


ruled supreme, was destroying in spite and 
fury. All signs having imperial arms and 
The mob invaded 
the great palace of the Tuileries, tore down 
the throne, destroyed everything marked 
with the imperial insignia, and carried away 
and cast into the river Seine all the busts, 
statues and pictures of the Bonaparte family. 

On the following day, September 5, 1870, 
the provisional government issued a procla- 
mation announcing that a Republic had 
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been proclaimed at the Hotel de Ville. The 
provisional government also decreed that 
the Corps Legislatif was dissolved and the 
Senate abolished, and accorded full amnesty 
for all political crimes and offenses against 
the Empire. ‘This sudden and remarkable 
revolution was accomplished without the 
sacrifice of a single life. The greatest en- 
thusiasm prevailed throughout France, and 
the people of the departments everywhere 
accepted the Republic. The Empress Eu- 
genie had fled from Paris and gone to Eng- 
land. ‘The government of the United 
States promptly recognized the new French 
Republic. 

After the surrender of MacMahon’s army 
and of the Emperor Napoleon III. at Sedan, 
the Crown-Princes of Prussia and Saxony, 
accompanied by King William, the Count 
von Moltke and the Count von Bismarck, 
marched against Paris, at the head of four 
hundred thousand German troops. ‘The 
fortified town of Laon surrendered to the 
Prussians on the 1oth of September; but 
the citadel was treacherously blown up, 
killing several hundred French and Ger- 
man soldiers. The immense German armies 
upon their arrival before Paris, about the 
middle of September, 1870, prepared for a 
vigorous siege of that great capital. 

After the establishment of the Govern- 
ment of National Defense in Paris, on the 
4th of September, energetic efforts on the 
part of France were made for peace with 
Germany. The venerable statesman and 
historian, Louis Adolphe Thiers, made a 
pilgrimage to London, Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, to secure the mediation of the 
British, Austrian and Russian governments; 
but he was unsuccessful in his efforts. The 
distinguished Jules Favre, the new French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, visited Count 
von Bismarck, and endeavored to procure a 
cessation of hostilities and the conclusion 
of a treaty of peace. Favre offered many 
humiliating concessions to Germany; but 
Bismarck’s harsh demand that the French 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine should be 
ceded to Germany, and the non-existence of 
a perinanent government in France, ren- 
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dered the efforts at peace abortive; and thus 
this sanguinary war was left to continue. 
The French refused to surrender “‘an inch 
of land or a stone of a fortress.”’ 

Soon after the German armies had entered 
France, sixty thousand South German troops 
under General von Werder invested Stras- 
burg, the chief city of the French province 
of Alsace, which was garrisoned by about 
twenty thousand French troops under Gen- 
eral Uhrich. Although the city suffered 
heavily from the fierce bombardments which 
the besieging Germans opened upon it, being 
often on fire in different places, and the tower 
of its beautiful Cathedral being shattered, 
the garrison held out heroically for two 
months, refusing repeated demands for sur- 
render, and making many desperate sorties. 
Finally, on the 27th of September, 1870, 
after the garrison and the inhabitants had 
suffered from famine, and any further de- 
fense being impossible, General Uhrich sur- 
rendered the city of Strasburg and its garri- 
son, then consisting of seventeen thousand 
men, to General von Werder. The city was 
immediately occupied by the conquering 
Germans, and placed under German rule. 

On the 16th of September, 1870, the 
German armies, half a million strong, began 
the investment of Paris; and on the same 
day the city was declared in a state of siege. 
The headquarters of King William were 
established at Ferrieres, of the Crown- 
Prince of Prussia at Versailles, and of the 
Crown- Prince of Saxony at Grand Tremblay. 
The French capital was garrisoned by about 
two hundred and thirty thousand troops, 
under the command of General Trochu. 
The Parisians were determined to defend 
their city to the last extremity, resolving to 
emulate Metz and Strasburg. Before the 
siege had commenced, the city had been 
supplied with immense stores of provisions. 
Paris, surrounded by a strong wall, the 
enceinte, and by numerous fortifications, 
was impregnable to attack, and could only 
be conquered by starvation. The principal 
forts defending the city—Valerien, d’ Issy, 
Vanvres, Montrouge, Bicetre, Noissy and 
Rosny—were strongly garrisoned. 
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Numerous engagements of an unimportant 
character occurred around Paris during the 
latter part of September and throughout 
October. 
conflict took place between the French troops 
of the line and the Prussians, resulting in the 


On the 30th of September a severe | 
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enter or leave the beleaguered capital. All 
communication between Paris and the out- 
side world wascut off, except by means of 
balloons. Before Paris had been completely 
surrounded by the besieging Germans, some 
of the members of the French provisional 
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repulse of the French, who took refuge be- 
hind the forts. On the 22d of October, Paris 
was completely surrounded by the German 
arty of investment, about three hundred 
thousand strong; and the German military 
authorities permitted no person whatever to 


governmeiit established themselves at Tours, 


i while the others remained in the besieged 


capital. Communication between Paris and 
Tours was kept up by the dangerous service 


of balloons. 
General Garibaldi and his two sons enlist: 
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ed in the service of the French Republic, 
and Garibaldi himself was placed in com- 
mand of the French Army of the Vosges. 

In the meantime a new French army of 
more than one hundred thousand men had 
been formed on the Loire. A portion of 


this army was defeated by a German force | 


under General Von Der T'ann, near Orleans, 
on the 1oth of October. ‘The French fled 
in disorder, leaving ten thousand prisoners 
in the hands of the victorious Germans. On 
the 12th of OGober the French Army of the 
Loire was defeated at Orleans, after nine 
hours’ fighting. The Prussians took Or- 
leans by storm and captured ten thousand 
prisoners. 

On the 17th of October, Soissons capitu- 
lated to the Germans commanded by the 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, after an 
obstinate contest of four days and the most 
sanguinary fighting in the streets, no quar- 
ter being shown to the wounded, the women 
from the houses hurling missiles upon the 
heads of the Germans, and much of the city 
being destroyed. 

After many unsuccessful sorties, and 
when famine had begun to threaten the 
army and citizens of Metz with its horrors, 
Marshal Bazaine surrendered the city of 
Metz, one of the most strongly-fortified 
places in the world, together with his army, 
' then consisting of one hundred and seventy- 
three thousand men, and all his artillery, 
small arms and ammunition, to Prince 
Frederick Charles, on the 27th of October. 
This disgraceful capitulation produced the 
most intense indignation throughout France. 
Bazaine, who had never recognized the Re- 
public, was suspected of treachery by his 
countrymen; and the Government of WNa- 
tional Defense ordered the arrest of the mar- 
shal wherever found in France. King Will- 
jam created the Crown-Prince of Prussia 
and Prince Frederick Charles Field-Mar- 
shals. ‘This was the first instance of any 
such dignity being conferred upon any 
prince of the House of Hohenzollern. 

In the latter part of October and in the 
beginning of November, 1870, in conse- 
quence of the fall of Metz, renewed efforts 
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were made on the part of France for peace. 
Bismarck’s firm refusal to consent to an ar- 
mistice on any other basis than the cession 
of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany, and his 


| rejection of the proposition for the revictu- 


alling of Paris, as conditions of the pro- 
posed armistice, rendered all efforts at an 
armistice, as the forerunner of a treaty of 
peace, fruitless; and both parties determined 
upon the continuation of the terrible strug- 
gle. 

After the German victories near and at 
Orleans, in October, the French Army of 
the Loire was gradually augmenting in nu- 
merical strength. On the 9th of November, 
after a severe battle of two days, the Army 
of the Loire, one hundred and fifty thousand 
strong, under the command of General 
d’Aurelles de Paladines, inflicted a disas- 
trous defeat on the German forces com- 
manded by General Von Der Tann, at 
Coulmiers, near Orleans, and recaptured 
that city. The German loss in killed, 
wounded and prisoners was twelve thou- 
sand men. Following up his victory, Pala- 
dines again defeated Von Der Tann at Ar- 
thenay, the next day, November Io, 1870. 
The defeated and shattered forces of Von 
Der Tann retreated hastily in the direction 
of Paris. 

On the 1oth of November the town of 
Dijon, in Eastern France, which had in the 
meantime fallen into the hands of the Prus- 
sians, was recaptured by the French Army 
of the East; but on the 16th of the same 
month, November, 1870, Dijon was reoccu- 
pied by the Prussians in heavy force. On 
the 25th of November, Thionville surren- 
dered to the Prussians, after a fierce bom- 
bardment,by which a great part of that town 
was reduced to ashes. ‘T'wo days later, No- 
vember 27, 1870, a French force was badly 
beaten at Amiens by the Prussians under 
General Manteuffel, and was driven toward 
Arras with severe loss. 

On the 28th of November, after five days’ 
fighting in the vicinity of Orleans between 
the French Army of the Loire and the Ger- 
mans under the Grand-Duke of Mecklen- 
burg, the design of Paladines to advance to 
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the relief of Paris was frustrated. On the 4th 
of December, after four days’ heavy fight- 
ing near Orleans, the Army of the Loire 
suffered a disastrous defeat from the Ger- 
man armies commanded by Prince Freder- 
ick Charles and the Grand-Duke of Meck- 
lenburg. ‘I'he Germans took ten thousand 
prisoners and reoccupied Orleans, which had 
been evacuated by the French. The Army of 
the Loire retreated southward toward Blois, 
closely pursued by the victorious forces of 
Prince Freder- 
ick Charles. On 
the roth of De- 
cember, after 
three days’ 
fighting in the 
vicinity of Me- 
wae, “cleven 
miles south-west 
of Orleans, the 
Army of the 
Loire was de- 
feated by the 
Germans under 
the Grand-Duke } 
of Mecklenburg. 
On the 14th of © 
December, after 
four days’ more 
fighting, around 
Beaugency, the 
Army of the 
Loire retired to 
Blois and Tours. 
General d’Au- 
relles de Pala- 
dines now 
signed his com- 
mand and retired to his estate. The French 
provisional government had already left 
Tours, and had been installed at Bordeaux. 
On the 28th, 29th and 30th of November, 
1870, General Trochu made sorties from 
Paris on a large scale; but his assaults were 
repulsed by the Germans, and his troops 
were driven behind the fortifications of the 
city. On the 2d of December a French 
force of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men under General Ducrot, having been 
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sent out of Paris by General Trochu on the 
preceding day, made a desperate attempt 
to force the German line of investment, and 
partially succeeded, compelling the Saxons 


| and Wiirtembergers, one hundred thousand 


in number, to fall back, after a sanguinary 
conflict of seven hours. Several days after- 
ward Ducrot’s force was compelled to retire 
into Paris. During the Christmas 
holidays the weather around Paris was in- 
tensely cold, and thousands of French and 
German soldiers 
were frozen. to 
death. 

On the 14th 
of December the 
fortress of Pfalz- 
burg, in the Vos- 
ges mountains, 
surrendered un- 
conditionally to 
the Germans, 
who had laid 
siege to the place 
soon after the 
battle of Worth. 
On the follow- 
ing day, Decem- 
ber 15, 1870, 
Montmedy, near 
the Belgian fron- 
tier, also capitu- 
lated to a Ger- 
man besieging 
force. 

For 
months negotia- 
tions had been 
in progress for 
a union of the South German states—Ba- 
varia, Wiirtembery, Baden and Hesse- 
Darmstadt—with the North German Con- 
federation. These negotiations were suc- 
cessfully completed in the early part of 
December, 1870; and, on the gth of that 
month, the King of Prussia, with the desire 
of the German princes and people, accepted 
the title of Emperor of Germany. On the 
18th of January, 1871, in the presence of all 
the German princes, in the Hall of Mirrors, 


several 


WILLIAM I., KING OF PRUSSIA AND EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
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at Versailles, in France, King WILLIAM of 
Prussia was formally proclaimed Emperor 
ofGermany. ‘Thus the long aspirations and 
- dreams of the German people for the unity 
of their Fatherland were finally realized in 
the creation of a new German Empire, un- 
der the House of Hohenzollern. 

Having grown impatient at the lengthy 
duration of the siege of Paris, the Germans 
determined to compel the devoted capital to 
surrender by assault and bombardment. In 
the latter part of December, 1870, the besieg- 
ers opened a heavy bombardment on Fort 
Avron, which was in consequence evacuated 
by its French garrison, and immediately oc- 
cupied by German troops, December 30, 
1870. ‘The forts on the east and south sides 
of Paris were so vigorously bombarded that 
some of them—Forts Noissy, Rosny, d’Issy, 
and Vanvres——were at length silenced ; but 
they again resumed fire, and replied as vig- 
orously to the fire from the German batter- 
ies. Both the French and German armies 
suffered much from the severity of the sea- 
son. Much damage was done to the su- 
burban villages of Paris by the heavy fire 


from the German batteries; but the Paris- | 
ians, although suffering greatly from the 
inconveniences and miseries of the siege, _ 


were as determined as ever upon defense. 
Thousands of balls from the German guns 
fell in the suburbs of Paris; creating havoc 
in all directions; killing men, women and 
children in the streets and houses ; striking 
ambulances, hospitals, museums, public 
libraries, churches, school-houses and dwell- 
ings; and setting many portions of the city 
on fire. ‘The horrors of the bombardment 
inflamed the Parisians with rage, and made 
them more resolute than ever in their inten- 
tion to resist to the utmost. On the 9th of 
January, 1871, a severe action occurred at 
the village of Clamart, in which the Prus- 
sians were victorious. On the toth of 
January, General Trochu was repulsed in a 
sally on the north side of Paris, from St. 
Denis; and on the rth an unsuccessful 
sortie was made on the south side, between 
Forts Vanvres and Montrouge. On the 19th 
of January a great sortie was made from 
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Fort Valerien by General Trochu, but he 
was repulsed with the loss of three thousand 
men. 

The French Army of the Loire under 
General Chanzy assumed the offensive about 
the beginning of January, 1871; and the 
Germans under Prince Frederick Charles 
were concentrating at Orleans, with the view 
of preventing Chanzy’s army from advanc- 
ing to the relief of Paris. A severe en- 
gagement occurred near Venddme, on the 
6th of January, between the Army of the 
Loire and the forces under Prince Frederick 
Charles, which resulted in the defeat of the 
French, who were in consequence compelled 
to retreat westward, closely pursued by the 
Germans. After a series of spirited actions, 
Chanzy’s army was driven to Le Mans, 
where a general battle was fought on the 
11th of January. The German army under 
Prince Frederick Charles attacked the 
Army of the Loire along the whole line, 
carried all the French positions, occupied 
Le Mans, and then went in hot pursuit of 
the defeated and fleeing hosts of General 
Chanzy. On the 15th, January, 1871, an- 
other battle took place, which ended in an- 
other defeat for Chanzy, who then contin- 
ued his retreat westward to Laval. The 
loss of the Germans in these battles was 
only thirty-five hundred men, while they 
made twenty-two thousand prisoners. The 
Army of the Loire was now thoroughly 
crippled, and the last hope of the French 
for the relief of their capital had vanished. 

In the meantime there had been great ac- 
tivity in the movements of the French Army 
of the North, commanded by General Faid- 
herbe, which was endeavoring to cooperate 
with the Army of the Loire in its efforts to 
raise the siege of Paris. On the 23d of De- 
cember, 1870, Faidherbe’s army, then num- 
bering sixty thousand men, was defeated 
and routed near Amiens by the Germans 
under General Manteuffel. At length Faid- 
herbe’s army met with some successes, 
which led to the concentration of the Ger- 
man forces in the North of France under 
General Manteuffel. On the 3d of January, 
1871, the French Army of the North was 
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repulsed in an attack upon a portion of 
General Manteuffel’s army at Bapaume. 
After the battle Faidherbe’s army hastily 
retreated, and was vigorously pursued by 
the German cavalry. On the roth of Jan- 
uary, 1871, a severe battle was fought at 
St. Quentin, in which Faidherbe’s army 
was defeated by the Germans, who lost 
over three thousand men, but captured four 
thousand prisoners. Faidherbe then re- 
treated northward, and near the close of 
January he reached Dunkirk. 

At the close of December, 1870, a French 
army of more than one hundred thousand 
men, under General Bourbaki, moved into 
Eastern France to operate against the Ger- 
mans under General von Werder in the 
vicinity of Belfort. The Germans laid siege 
to Belfort, but were repulsed in an assault 
upon the fortifications of the town. On the 
1oth of January, 1871, General von Werder 
took Viller Exel by storm, and repulsed the 
French in their attempts to recapture the 
place. On the 17th of January, after three 
days of severe fighting at Belfort, the French 
Army of the East under General Bourbaki 
met with a disastrous repulse, and, after a 
loss of eight thousand men, was compelled 
to retreat, closely pursued by the victorious 
Germans. In a series of skirmishes with the 
Prussians, Bourbaki’s army was successful. 
General Manteuffel, who was now placed in 
chief command of the German armies in 
‘ Eastern France, prepared to bring about the 
destruction of the French Army of the East. 
Bourbaki’s defeated and shattered army re- 
treated to Besancon, closely pursued by 
Manteuffel’s vitorious forces, These disas- 
ters to the French arms had such an effect 
upon the mind of General Bourbaki that he 
attemptedsuicide. After a series of engage- 
ments, lasting three days and ending on the 
1st of February, on the Swiss frontier, Man- 
teuffel captured fifteen thousand prisoners, 
and compelled Bourbaki’s army, eighty 
thousand strong, to retreat into Switzerland. 

On the 22d of January, 1871, the Prus- 
sians in large force attacked Dijon; but 
they were disastrously repulsed, after a 
severe battle of five hours, and were forced to 
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retreat. By the 20th of January the town 
of Longwy, near the Belgian frontier, had 
been completely invested by a Prussian 
force. ‘The French garrison made two suc- 
cessful sorties, dislodging the Prussians and 
silencing their batteries; but, after a furious 
assault and bombardment, Longwy, with its 
garrison of four thousand French troops, fell 
into the hands of the Prussians on the 25th 
of January. 

At length, after the French capital had 
suffered terribly from the fierce bombard- 
ment by the Germans, and after famine 
had wrought its horrors upon the inhabi- 
tants of the beleagured city, the besieged 
made proposals of surrender to the besieg- 
ers; and on the 28th of January, 1871, the 
articles of capitulation were signed by 
which the city of Paris was surrendered to 
the Germans, and its garrison of one hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand men under 
General Trochu became prisoners of war. 
The Germans levied a contribution of two 
hundred million francs upon the conquered 
city, and the forts around the city were 
immediately occupied by German garrisons. 
Measures were taken for the revictualling 
of the city under German supervision. For 
several weeks after the surrender, hundreds 
of Parisians died daily from starvation. 

The fall of Paris opened the eyes of the 
French government and people to the hope- 
lessness and folly of resistance to the gigan- 
tic power of Germany, and made them anx- 
ious for the speedy conclusion of peace. 
An armistice of three weeks was signed at 
Versailles, on the 28th of January, by Jules 
Favre on the part of the French Republic, 
and by Prince Bismarck on the part of the 
German Empire, in order to allow the 
French people to elect representatives to a 
National Assembly, which should convene 
at Bordeaux to consider and ratify a treaty 
of peace with Germany. Each of the dif- 
ferent parties in France—the Legitimists, 
the Orleanists, the Bonapartists and the Re- 
publicans—made great efforts for success in 
the election for deputies to the proposed 
National Assembly. The elections took 
place on the 8th of February, and resulted 
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in the choice mostly of Orleanists and Re- 
publicans. The National Assembly con- 
vened at Bordeaux on the 15th of February, 
1871; and upon its organization it unani- 
mously chose Louis Adolphe Thiers, the dis- 
tinguished historian, orator and statesman, 
to the office of President of the French Re- 
public, and took measures for the speedy 
restoration of peace. 

After much negotiation, the armistice 
having been in the meantime extended one 
week, a preliminary treaty of peace was 
signed at Versailles, on the 26th of February, 
1871, by President Thiers and Jules Favre 
on the part of the French Republic, and by 
Prince Bismarck on the part of the German 
Empire. France was required to cede to 
Germany nearly the whole of Alsace, includ- 
ing Strasburg, and one-fifth of Lorraine, in- 
cluding Metz, and to pay five milliards of 
francs (equal to one thousand million dol- 
lars) in three years, as indemnity for the 
losses sustained by Germany inthe war. A 
large portion of the German army was to 
garrison a number of the French fortresses 
until the entire indemnity was paid, the ex- 
pense of supporting this army of occupation 
to be paid by France; and the Emperor 
William and a portion of the German army 
were to enter Paris and occupy the Champs 
Elysees. On the rst of March 1871, the 
National Assembly at Bordeaux, by a large 
majority, ratified these terms of peace, so 
harsh and humiliating to France; and the 
great Lranco-German War ended. 

On the 1st of March, 1871, the Emperor 
William of Germany and thirty thousand 
German troops made their grand triumphal 
entry into the French capital. Contrary to 
the expectations of many, no acts of violence 
were committed toward them, few of the in- 
habitants of the city appearing in the streets. 
‘he Germans evacuated Paris two days 
afterward, March 3, 1871; and on the 14th 
the Emperor William started for Berlin, 
where he arrived on the 17th, March 1871. 
The ex-Emperor Napoleon III was released 
from his captivity at Wilhelmshohe by the 
German government, on the 6th of March: 
whereupon he left Germany, and retired to 
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Chiselhurst, in England, where he died on 
the 9th of January, 1873. 

The war just closed was the greatest of 
modern times. Dnring the six months that 
military operations were in progress, nearly 
half a million human lives were sacrificed. © 
The successes of Germany in this mighty 
conflict were among the most remarkable in 
the annals of war. Her armies were victor- 
ious in nearly every encounter ; three of the 
most strongly-fortified places in the world 
yielded to the power of her arms; three of 
the largest armies ever raised were com- 
pelled to lay down their arms; the proudest 
capital in the world was occupied by her 
warriors ; and the once-proudest monarch in 
Europe was made a captive. In all, seven 
hundred thousand French soldiers were 
made prisoners during the war. The pride 
of France was thoroughly humbled, and her 
sword was broken. 

On the roth of May, 1871, a definitive 
treaty of peace was signed at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, by Jules Favre and Pouyer-Quer- 
tier on the part of France, and by Prince 
Bismarck on the part of Germany. Bis- 
marck agreed to a reduction of the war in- 
demnity to be paid by France to Germany, 
from five milliards of francs to four and a 
half milliards. ‘She French were required to 
restore all the German ships captured dur- 
ing the war, or to refund their value in cash 
in cases in which the vessels were sold. 
According to this treaty the Germans were 
only to hold Belfort, Nancy and Longwy as 
hostages until the fulfilment of its condi- 
tions. ‘This treaty was speedily ratified by 
the governments of France and Germany; 
whereupon the greater part of the German 
Army of Occupation evacuated France, and 
the French prisoners in Germany were re- 
turned to France as speedily as the railroads 
could transport them. 

So great was the recuperative power of 
France that she paid the war indemnity to 
Germany in two and a half years, one-half 
a year earlier than the required time; and 
the German Army of Occupation evacuated 
France gradually as the successive instali- 
ments of the indemnity were paid. 
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In November, 1870, while the Franco- 
German War was desolating Northern 
France, Europe was threatened with a far 
more terrible war by the action of Prince 
Gortschakoff, the Russian Chancellor, who 
took advantage of the situation to issue a 
circular to the other Great Powers demand- 
ing a modification of the Treaty of Paris in 
1856, which ended the Crimean War. As 
France was so weakened by her reverses in 
her struggle with Germany, she was unable 
to support England in upholding the Treaty 
of Paris. Russia promptly profited by the 
circumstances to demand a modification of 
those articles of the treaty which prevented 
her from fortifying her ports or maintain- 
ing a fleet on the Black Sea. 

Prince Gortschakoff’s circular aroused 
intense exasperation and a war feeling in 
London, Vienna, Florence and Constanti- 
nople; and the governments of Great Brit- 
ain, Austria-Hungary, Italy and Turkey 
were acting in perfect accord in resistance 
to the demands of Russia. Another war 
seemed imminent on the Eastern question, 
but the controversy was adjusted by a con- 
ference of the plenipotentiaries of the Great 
Powers in London early in 1871. ‘This 
London conference ended in a treaty, signed 
February 13, 1871, abrogating those articles 
of the Treaty of Paris in 1856 concerning 
the navigation of the Black Sea and Rus- 
sia’s right to fortify her ports; thus depriv- 
ing Turkey of the protection afforded her 
since the close of the Crimean War. 


ANNEXATION OF ROME TO ITALY. 


When the Second French Empire had re- 
ceived its death-blow by the catastrophe of 
Sedan, at the beginning of September, 1870, 
the King of Italy felt himself freed from all 
obligations entered into with Napoleon III. 
At the same time there was much political 
agitation in Italy, and fears of a republican 
rising were entertained by the Italian gov- 
ernment. When intelligence of the Paris 
Revolution of September 4, 1870, and the 
proclamation of the Third French Republic, 
had reached Florence, King Victor Em- 
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manuel and his Cabinet resolved upon the 
military occupation of Rome, and the an- 
nexation of the papal territory to the King- 
dom of Italy. ‘The King of Italy was com- 
pelled to take this step by the ardent wishes 
of his subjects, and any refusal or delay on 
his part to comply with their wishes would 
have cost him his crown. ‘The people of 
the Pontifical States also petitioned the 
King of Italy to occupy Rome. 

On the 12th of September, 1870, an Ital- 
ian army of four thousand men under Gen- 
eral Cadorna marched into the papal terri- 
tory. General Cadorna issued a proclama- 
tion to the Roman people, assuring them 
that he did not bring war to them, but peace 
and order, and that the independence of the 
Holy See would not be molested. There 
was great enthusiasm among the Italian 
troops and people; and, as the troops ad- 
vanced toward Rome, the people everywhere 
fraternized with them and received them 
with acclamations. The ultimatum of the 
Italian government stripped the Pope of his 
temporal power, but permitted him to re- 
main in Rome as the Head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and left him in possession 
of the Vatican and of the quarter cailed 
the Leonine City. King Victor Emmanuel 
issued a proclamation to the Romans, de- 
claring that peace, order and self-govern- 
ment, and not war, were brought by the 
Italians. ‘The Pope protested to the foreign 
ambassadors in Rome against the Italian 
occupation of the papal dominions; but, 
anxious to avoid bloedshed, he also ordered 
a cessation of all resistance on the part of 
the papal troops. 

The siege of Rome by the Italian army 
under General Cadorna commenced on the 
tgth of September, 1870; and on the follow- 
ing day the papal troops, nine thousand 
three hundred in number, surrendered, and 
the triumphant Italians entered the city and 
were welcomed by the Romans as liberators. 
A plebiscite was taken in Rome a few days 
afterward, resulting in a unanimous vote in 
favor of the annexation of the Eternal City 
to the Kingdom of Italy. All political pris- 
oners in the papal territories were immedi 
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ately set free, and a provisional government 
was organized by General Cadorna. The 
King of Italy visited Rome in the early part 
of December, 1870. 

On the 3d of July, 1871, King Victor 
Emmanuel and his Ministers, and the for- 
eign embassies to the Italian government, 
removed from Florence to Rome, which then 
became the capital of a united Italy. Thus 
was accomplished the result for which Maz- 
zini, Garibaldi and the party of Young Italy 
had labored for forty years. 

Italy’s progress since 1870 has been 
marked. She has fairly. entered upon her 
great career of prosperity as a unified nation, 
and has already experienced the good effects 
of personal liberty and constitutional gov- 
ernment. Her resources are being rapidly 
developed, and she has assumed her true 
position as the Sixth Great Power of Europe. 
On December 26, 1870, the tunnel through 
Mont Cenis was completed, thus piercing 
the great barrier of the Alps and giving 
Italy dire railway communication with 
France and the rest of Kurope. 


THE FRENCH CIVIL WAR OF 1871. 


No sooner was a preliminary treaty of 
peace between France and Germany agreed. 
to than France began to be distracted by a 
fierce and bloody civil war, caused by a re- 
bellion of the Red Republicans and Com- 
munists of Paris. For some time the Red 
Republicans had been quite active, and en- 
gaged in revolutionary schemes. Fearing 
a formidable revolutionary rising, President 
Thiers and the National Assembly estab- 
lished themselves at Versailles. On the 6th 
of March, 1871, the revolutionists intrenched 
themselves in the Montmartre district with a 
battery of guns; and the Thiers government 
brought up troops of the line to resist any 
attack which the insurgents might make on 
the capital. The National Guards resisted 
the action for their disbandment, piled their 
arms on the Boulevards, and collected in 
groups with discontented and angry looks. 

On the 17th of March the Versailles gov- 
ernment sent a detachment of troops and 
gens d’armes to occupy the positions of the 
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mob, which had been rioting for several days 
at Montmartre. A considerable number of 
cannon were removed, and the gens d’armes 
took four hundred prisoners. The next 
morning, March 18, 1871, the National 
Guards of Belleville and Montmartre, with 
many unarmed soldiers of the line, arrived 
on the scene and released the prisoners. A 
severe conflict took place in the Rue Roy- 
ale. Some artillerymen and cuirassiers were 
surrounded by a frantic mob, who accosted 
them with shouts of ‘‘Go and fight the 
Prussians.’’? General Faron’s troops, re- 
maining faithful to the government, cut 
their way through the mob by which they 
were surrounded, and escaped, after captur- 
ing the insurgent barricades at the point of 
the bayonet. Generals Lecompte and 
‘Thomas were abandoned on the heights of 
Montmartre, and were shot in the Rue de 
Rosiere by their troops, who joined the in- 
surgents. 

The Central Committee of the National 
Guard placarded two proclamations defend- 
ing their course, and issued orders for the 
election of a Communal Council for Paris. 
The regular soldiers in Paris fraternized with 
the insurgents, who now virtually ruled the 
city ; and mob law was completely trium- 
phant. The bourgeoisie, or middle class, 
displayed perfect apathy ; and no resistance 
was made to the insurgents. By the 2oth 
of March, 1871, the insurgents held posses- 
sion of the Hotel de Ville, the Palais de 
Justice, the Tuileries and the Place Ven- 
déme. Barricades were erected in some 
quarters ; while Forts d’Issy, Vanvres and 
Montrouge were seized and garrisoned by 
the insurgents, and measures were taken to 
insure the defense of Paris against any as- 
sault from the government forces. On the 
morning of the 21st, March, 1871, the insur- 
gents at Montmartre and Belleville saluted 
each other with rounds of artillery; and fresh 
barricades were erected in the vicinity of 
Batignolles, in the Rue d’ Amsterdam, in the 
Avenue Clichy, and near the Great North- 
ern Railway Station. 

The greatest excitement prevailed at Ver- 
sailles in consequence of the revolutionary 
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movement in Paris, and the National As- 


sembly soon rallied a large army under Gen- | 


eral Vinoy to its support. On the meeting 
of the Assembly on the 21st of March all 
the deputies of the Mountain were absent. 
Measures were taken by the Thiers govern- 
ment for the suppression of the rebellion, 
and Versailles resembled a camp. Contrary 
to the expectations of the Paris Reds, no 
successful rising of their partisans in the 
other large cities of France took place ; but 
the departments rallied to the support of the 
Versailles government. 

The Communal elections in Paris took 
place on the 26th of March, and resulted in 
an overwhelming majority for the revolu- 
tionists. ‘The Commune was soon organized, 


holding its first sitting on the 29th of March. | 


A Reign of Terror was now inaugurated in 
Paris, and the outrages of 1793 were re- 
peated. The cry of the Socialists and Red 
Republicans was: ‘‘Death to the priests !”’ 
“Death to the rich !”’ ‘Death to the prop- 
erty-owners !’’ Aristocrats and wealthy 
persons were in constant danger of being 
dragged to the guillotine, and more than 
one hundred thousand of the more respecta- 
ble Parisians fled in consternation from the 
city. Priests were arrested and thrown into 
prison, churches were sacked, and religious 
service was suspended. Journals which sup- 
ported the Versailles government were sup- 
pressed, and several journalists were sen- 
tenced to death. The insurgents boldly 
avowed their determination to march to 
Versailles, disperse the National Assembly, 
overthrow the Thiers government, and es- 
tablish the ‘‘Universal Republic.’’ 

The government and the National As- 
sembly had already collected a considerable 
army; but, instead of adopting prompt 
measures for the suppression of the insur- 
rection, President Thiers lost much precious 
time by temporizing with the Paris insur- 
gents with the view of bringing about peace 
without bloodshed. On the contrary, en- 
ergy and resolution, but also great ineffi- 
ciency, were displayed by the Paris Com- 
mune. 

At the close of March, 1871, the military 


| again defeated. 
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forces of both parties were in motion; and 
on the 2d of April a spirited action, favor- 
able to the government forces, occurred at 
Courbevoie. ‘The defeated insurgents fled 
to the bridge of Neuilly, where they were 
More than two hundred in- 
surgents were killed, and many were wound- 
ed. ‘The insurgents who were made prison- 
ers by the government troops were immedi- 
ately shot. 


On the 3d of April one hundred thousand 
Communists under General Bergerot and 
Gustave Flourens issued from Paris at the 
Neuilly gate, and marched against Versail- 
les. ‘They were soon met by the Assembly- 
ists under General Vinoy, and a furious 
battle ensued, which resulted in great de- 
struction of life. Contrary to expectations 
of the insurgents, the garrison in Fort Va- 
lerien did not fraternize with them, but, re- 


| maining faithful to the Versailles govern- 


ment, suddenly opened a heavy fire upon 
them, producing the greatest consternation 
in their ranks. General Bergerot had just 
got out of his carriage when the vehicle was 
smashed to pieces by a bomb-shell. The 
wildest confusion ensued, and the main 
body of the Communist army retreated back 
to Paris, but General Bergerot and thirty- 
five thousand men were cut off and defeated 
in an attempt to pass Fort Valerien. Among 
the killed on the side of the insurgents was 
the violent political agitator, Gustave Flour- 
ens. The government forces were com- 
pletely victorious. 

A night attack by the insurgents upon the 
bridge of Sevres was repulsed by a detach- 
ment of the Versailles army on the 5th of 
April. On the 6th the insurgent garrisons 
in Forts d’ Issy and Vanvres kept up a reso- 
lute fire on the government troops at Cha- 
tillon. On the 7th the insurgents were 
dislodged from the bridge of Sevres, and a 
fierce cannonade was kept up between Cha- 
tillon and Forts d’ Issy and Vanvres. 

The burial of the insurgent dead in 
Paris on the 6th of April was an extraordi- 
nary scene. ‘The most intense grief and in- 
dignation were manifested by the Parisians. 


| Hundreds of women were marching along 
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the Boulevards; and the bodies of the slain 
were interred in the Cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise, amid the shrieks of women and the 
cries of the men for vengeance on ‘‘ The as- 
sassins of Versailles.’? Pére la Chaise was 
thronged with people, who shouted: ‘‘ Vive 
la Republique!’ ‘‘ Vive la Commune!”’ 

On the 7th of April severe fighting oc- 
curred at Porte de Neuilly. The Commun- 
ists at Courbevoie were dislodged by the guns 
of Fort Valerien; but they rallied up the 
Avenue de Neuilly, and opened a severe fire 
on the Versailles troops who appeared on 
the heights. The Communists were forced 
to retire behind the bridge of Neuilly, which 
they barricaded; but the pursuing Versail- 
lists shelled and demolished their barricades. 
In attempting to hold the bridge the insur- 
gent National Guards suffered severely, and, 
being finally compelied to retire, were closely 
pursued by the government troops; but the 
insurgent guns swept the Avenue de Neu- 
illy and checked the pursuit. After vainly 
endeavoring, under protection of their ar- 
tillery, to throw up barricades across the 
avenue, the insurgents were entirely driven 
out of Neuilly, and found themselves 
obliged to take refuge behind the ramparts. 

On the 8th of April there were spirited 
engagements at various points. Fort Vale- 
rien and the advanced government batteries 
fiercely bombarded Porte Maillot, many of 
their shells falling in the Champs Elysées. 
Marshal MacMahon was now invested with 
the chief command of the government forces. 
The Paris Commune was daily growing 
more desperate, and the most shameful out- 
rages and revolutionary excesses were per- 
petrated. Additional numbers of priests 
and nuns were thrown into prison; and at 
length a demand was made on the Church 
for one million francs, the insurgents threat- 
ening to kill the Archbishop of Paris if the 
sum was not paid. The archbishop suffered 
the most shameful treatment from a band of 
infuriated Reds. 

There was now severe fighting under the 
_ very walls of Paris; and shells were con- 
stantly falling in the Champs Elysées. The 
Arc de Triomphe was repeatedly struck and 
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much damaged. ‘he fighting around Paris 
was very severe on the 15th and 16th of 
April. Many more of the inhabitants left 
the city. The insurgents erected barricades 
in the Place Vendéme, in the Rue Castigli- 
one, in the vicinity of the Tuileries, at 
Montmartre and at Belleville, in anticipa- 
tion of an attack from the government army. 
The Commune continued the arrests of 
priests, and scarcely a church in Paris now 
remained open. 

The government troops attacked the in- 
surgents at Vanvres on the r5th of April, 
and a bloody battle ensued. The Commun- 
ists, completely taken by surprise, were 
driven back; but they soon rallied, and, 
after a desperate fight, compelled the Assem- 
blyists to retreat, and regained their lost 
ground. During the day the conflict was 
several times renewed, but in the end the 
insurgents were left masters of their posi- 
tion, and the Versaillists suffered severely 
from the deadly fire from the insurgent gar- 
rison in Fort Vanvres. On the 17th the in- 
surgents were again victorious, in a furious 
engagement at Neuilly, in which each side 
lost about twenty-five hundred men. 

On the 18th of April the insurgents were 
badly defeated at Asnieres. Their large de- 
fensive works were fiercely assailed by the 
government troops. The Communists fled 
across the Seine, before the heavy cross-fire 
from the attacking government columns. 
After being reinforced, the insurgents rallied 
and renewed the battle; but they were again 
defeated with heavy loss, being a second 
time driven across the Seine by the Ver- 
sailles troops. 

The insurgents continued the work of for- 
tifying Paris, and the most desperate re- 
sources were being rendered available for 
the defense of the city against the govern- 
iment forces. In various quarters barricades 
were erected, surrounded by broad, deep 
trenches, beyond which mines of powder 
were laid. ‘hese measures of the Com- 
munists for defense greatly terrified the 
people of Paris. At the Beaujeu Hospital 
crowds of women with streaming hair were 
uttering loud shrieks, and demanding their 
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husbands, brothers and children. On the 
23d of April the government batteries 


opened a furious cannonade upon Forts | 


d’Issy and Vanvres and the ramparts at 
Pont du Jour. 
The bombardment of Paris on Sunday 


night, April 30, 1871, was fearful and ap- | 


parently utterly reckless as to the amount 
of damage it inflited on the city. The 
Parisians were greatly excited, and large 
crowds were assembled on the street corners 
discussing the alarming condition of affairs. 
Large bodies of Versailles troops were 
moved toward Paris to reinforce the gov- 
ernment army of investment. The insur- 
gents at Neuilly kept up the indignation of 
the people of Paris by throwing petroleum 
shells into the city, the Parisians being led 
to believe that they came from the lines of 
the Versailles army. 

On the 1st of May the Clamart railway 
station was captured by the Assemblyists at 
the point of the bayonet, and about three 
hundred insurgents were killed in the action. 
On the 6th of May the insurgents were re- 
pulsed with heavy loss in a sortie from 
Fort d’Issy. The government army con- 
tinued its approaches to the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and on the 7th of May the Versailles 
batteries reopened fire on Pont du Jour and 
other points. 


After many stubborn conflicts and furious | 


assaults, Fort d’Issy was finally captured 
and occupied by the government forces, on 
the 8thof May. On the following day, May 
9, 1871, the investment of Paris from Gen- 
nevilliers to Fort d’Issy by the government 
forces was complete; and preparations were 
being made for a grand assault on the city. 
On the 13th of May thirty thousand Ver- 
saillists were in the Bois de Boulogne, shel- 
tered by the trenches of the besieging army. 
A heavy column of Communist troops which 


attempted a sortie from Port Dauphine was 


blown to atoms by the bursting of twenty 
shells which came from the lines of the Ver- 
sailles army. 

After many desperate struggles and fierce 
assaults and bombardments, Fort Vanvres 
fellinto the possession of the government 
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troops, on the 14th of May; the Communist 
garrison having fled, by a subterranean pas- 
sage, to Fort Montrouge. The government 
troops found sixty cannon and eighteen 
mortars in the fort. ‘The approaches to the 
ramparts and fortifications of Paris were now 
actively pushed forward, under cover of a 
heavy cannonade; and preparations were 
being made by Marshal MacMahon for a 
grand attack on the walls, or enceinte, of 
Paris. 

By the 15th of May the government troops 
were under the walls of Paris, exchanging 
shots with the insurgents, who lined the 
ramparts from Porte de la Meute to Porte 
d’Issy. Paris was now completely invested 
and declared in a state of siege. The Paris- 
ians were expelled from the trenches be- 
tween Forts d’Issy and Vanvres. Breaches 
were made in the enceinte of Paris by the 
furious cannonade from the government 
guns, and the Anteuil gate was now com- 
pletely destroyed. The western and south- 
western arrondissements of Paris were now 
uninhabitable, on account of the great de- 
struction of life and property in those por- 
tions of the city. On the nightof the 15th 
of May the Communists were repulsed with 
heavy loss in a sortie upon the government 
troops in the Bois de Boulogne, and the 
Versaillists continued to fire around the 
ramparts from Pont du Jour to Porte Maillot. 

At six o’clock in the evening of the 16th 
of May, 1871, the great Column in the Place 
Vendéme, which had been erected there by 
Napoleon I. to commemorate his great vic- 
tory at Austerlitz, was levelled with the 
ground by the order of the Paris Commune. 
The Column fell at full length in the Rue de 
la Paix, amid the shouts of ‘‘ Vive la Re- 
publique!’’ ‘‘ Vive la Commune!’’ from the 
multitude which had assembled in the Rue 
de la Paix and the Rue Castiglione to wit- 
ness the destruction of this monument of 
imperial glory. 

On Sunday night, May 21, 1871, the gov- 
ernment troops effected an entrance into 
Paris through the Bois de Boulogne, when 
the most terrific fighting of the whole civil 


| war commenced; and for a week Paris was 
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one vast battle-field. On the 22d, May, 
1871, the government troops under Marshal 
MacMahon continued pouring into the city 


through the Bois de Boulogne; and very | 


soon three of the principal avenues leading 
to the Champs Elysées were in possession 
of the government forces. The Commun- 
ists were now thrown into the greatest con- 
fusion. A bloody battle occurred on the 
same day in the Rue St. Honore, where the 
insurgent barricades were captured and re- 
captured six times. The government troops 
charged down the street with fury, and were 
fired upon from the windows of the Concier- 
geries. Many of the Communist barricades 
were captured, and the Champs Elysées 
were swept by the heavy fire from the Ver- 
sailles artillery which were planted near 
the Arc de Triomphe. Many leaders of the 
Commune were captured, and some massa- 
cres were perpetrated. The headquarters 
of Marshal MacMahon were established in 
the new Opera House. The heaviest fight- 
ing occurred in the Rue Royale, where the 
slaughter was terrific. At the Tuileries ten 
thousand insurgents were made prisoners by 
the government troops under General Clin- 
champ. 

At daybreak, May 234d, a terrible fire of 
musketry and cannon commenced in the 
Montmartre district; and at one o’clock in 
the afternoon Montmartre was captured by 
the government forces under Generals Clin- 
champ andL, Admirault. Heavy fighting oc- 
curred at the barricades in the Place de la 
Concorde and the Place de Clichy. The 
government troops under General Cissey 
captured the barricades in the Chaussu du 
Marne, in the southern part of Paris. Bar- 
ricades were hastily thrown up, and terrible 
confli@s occurred in other parts of the city. 
Many of the leaders of the Commune were 
captured, and were shot on the spot; and 
during the battles in various quarters of the 
city no quarter was shown by the govern- 
ment forces. At the close of the day the 
government troops occupied the Place de 
Clichy, the Palais de 1’ Industrie, the Cham- 
ber of the Corps Legislatif, the Hotel des 
Invalides, St. Quen, the Tuileries, the Ho- 
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tel de Ville and the Place Vendéme. The 
Place de la Concorde was also abandoned 
by the insurgents. On the evening of this 
day Monseigneur Darboy, Archbishop of 
Paris, and sixty-nine priests, who had been 
seized and held as hostages, were murdered 
by the infuriated Communists. 

On the 24th, May, 1871, the Communist 
insurgents, in the madness of desperation 
and despair, perpetrated acts of vandalism 
almost unparalleled in the history of the 
world. With the intention of destroying 
the city they could no longer rule, the in- 
surgents, from their barricaded positions in 
various portions of Paris, threw petroleum 
shells over the city; and fires arose in many 
quarters. A number of women who were 
detected in the act of setting fire to build- 
ings were shot on the spot by the exasper- 
ated government troops. The most famous 
buildings set on fire were the palace of the 
Tuileries, the Hotel of the Legion of Honor, ~ 
the Hotel de Ville and the Louvre. The 
fighting during the day was of the most 
desperate character. The streets were 
strewn with dead bodies, and no quarter was 
shown by either party. The fighting re- 
sulted in immense advantages to the Ver- 
saillists, the insurgents being driven from 
many of their positions. 

The fighting was continued during the 
25th with additional advantages to the gov- 
ernment army. Driven from Paris proper, 
the insurgents, mad with rage and fury, 
took refuge in Belleville, the very center of 
the revolutionary movement, and the birth- 
place of the great Communist rebellion. 
From Belleville the Communists continued 
to throw petroleum shells all over Paris, 
thus kindling additional fires in the city, 
and destroying many public and private 
buildings. The whole city was wrapt in 
clouds of smoke, and the fires could be seen 
for many miles around. A great many 
buildings were destroyed by the explosion 
of mines. ‘The Luxembourg, the Palais de 
la Quai d’Orsay and the Palais Royal were 
now also burning. : 

On the 26th a furious battle was in progress 
in Pantin. ‘he capture of six thousand in- 
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surgents in the Quartier Mouffiard ended the 
rebellion in that quarter. The government 
troops were severely harassed by the fire of 
musketry from the windows of houses. 
Many Communists who attempted to escape 
toward Pantin were hotly pursued, and 
were slaughtered without mercy by the ex- 
asperated Versaillists. The insurgent posi- 
tion at Belleville was vigorously cannonaded 
by the government army. ‘The insurgents 
were driven into the Cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, where they were surrounded by the 
government forces. The Rue Royale was de- 
stroyed by mines, and the most terrible fires 
were still raging in Paris. Women who were 
detected in pouring petroleum into cellars 
were shot by the enraged Versaillists. Many 
of the insurgent leaders—among whom were 
Valles, Amoreux, Brunel, Rigault, Bousquet 
and General Dombrowski—were captured 
and shot. 

On the 27th occurred the most terrific 
fighting of the civil war. Sanguinary bat- 
tles were fought at Belleville, Menilmontant 
and in the Cemetery of Pére la Chaise. No 
quarter was given to man, woman or child. 
After a day of the most frightful carnage, 
the government forces captured the insur- 
gent positions at Belleville and Pére la 
Chaise, late in the night. The destructive 
fires were still raging in Paris; but soon 
after the arrival of the London Fire Brigade 
the flames were got under control, and ina 
few days they were entirely extinguished. 

On Sunday morning, May 28, 1871, the 
last band of insurgents surrendered uncon- 
ditionally; the whole city was in the undis- 
puted possession of the government forces; 
the firing ceased; and ten thousand prison- 
ers were passing through the Rue Lafayette. 
The great Rebellion of Paris in 1871 had 
now ended. One-third of Paris was in 
ashes, and fifty thousand dead bodies were 
lying in the streets and cellars of the city. 
Among the slain were many women and 
boys who had fought in the ranks of the in- 
surgents. The Tuileries, the Louvre, the 
Hotel of the Legion of Honor, the Luxem- 
bourg, the Palais Royal, the Hotel de Ville 
and the Palais de la Quai d’ Orsay were 
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wholly or partially destroyed. This brief 
but sanguinary rebellion, during the two 
months of its existence, cost the lives of 
sixty thousand Frenchmen. Many valuable 
works of art were sacrificed to the madness 
of the infuriated Communists. The out- 
rages of the Communists equaled those of 
the Jacobins of 1793; and the names of 
Cluseret, Bergerot, Dombrowski, Delescluse, 
Assy, Piat and Rochefort deserve the same 
execration as those of Robespierre, Danton, 
Marat, St. Just, Couthon, Henriot and Fou- 
quier-Tinville. 

Upon the suppression of the rebellion, 
President Thiers appointed General Vinoy 
military governor of Paris, and military law 
was established in the city. A heavy doom 
was inflicted on the vanquished rebels, of 
whom about forty thousand were held as 
prisoners. Drumhead court-martial was es- 
tablished; from fifty to one hundred insur- 
gents were shot at a time; and no person 
was permitted to leave Paris without a pass 
signed by Marshal MacMahon. ‘The places 
of execution were the Champ de Mars, the 
Park de Monceaux and the Hotel de Ville. 
Altogether eighteen thousand of the Com- 
munist rebels were shot after they had sur- 
rendered. Ina few days after the suppres- 
sion of the insurrection, ali restrictions 
concerning communication with Paris were 
removed, and entrance and exit were free to 
all. ‘The barricades were soon removed, and 
perfect order again prevailed. 

The supplementary elections in France for 
deputies to the National Assembly, at the 
beginning of July, 1871, resulted in an over- 
whelming majority for the Moderate Repub- 
licans. Out of one hundred and five deputies 
chosen, there were eighty-six Moderate Re- 
publicans, thirteen Radicals, three Orlean- 
ists, two Legitimists and one Bonapartist. 


THE SPANISH REPUBLIC, 1873-1875. 


From the motaent of his accession to the 
throne of Spain, King Amadeus found his 
situation to be an unenviable one. ‘The 
young sovereign was really desirous of the 
welfare and prosperity of his subjects, but he 
lacked the abilities necessary for the difficult 
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post ofa constitutional monarch. The Span- 
ish nation was divided into numerous parties; 
the rebellion against Spanish power in the 
island of Cuba still continued; and the young 
king found opposition on almost every hand. 
The most important parties opposed to King 
Amadeus were the Carlists, or adherents of 
Don Carlos; the Alfonsists, or partisans of 
Prince Alfonso, the son of ex-Queen Isa- 
bella II.; the Republicans, and the Radi- 
cals. The Carlists worked actively for the 
elevation of Don Carlos to the throne of 
Spain; and the Republicans, headed by Senor 
Castelar and Sefior Figueras, did not cease 
their dreams for the establishment of a Span- 
ish Republic. The throne of Amadeus was 
only upheld by the non-agreement of the 
various opposition parties—the Carlists, the 
Alfonsists, the Republicans, the Radicals 
and others. 

From the moment of the accession of 
King Amadeus, in January, 1871, the Car- 
lists and the Republicans plotted against his 
government; and several attempts were 
made to assassinate the young monarch. In 
June, 1872, a formidable insurrection of the 
Carlists broke out in the North of Spain; 
but, after some spirited actions, in which the 
Carlists were defeated by the government 
troops, the rebellion was suppressed. Armed 
bands of Carlists and Republicans roamed 
over the northern provinces of Spain, tear- 
ing up railways and cutting telegraph wires. 
A Republican revolt broke out in the town 
of Ferrol, in October, 1872; but the insur- 
gents dispersed on the approach of govern- 
ment troops. The Cuban rebellion still con- 
tinued without any decisive result. 

In the beginning of February, 1873, King 
Amadeus embraced the resolution of resign- 
ing his troublesome throne. The Ministry 
sought to dissuade the king from his pur- 
pose, but Amadeus persisted in his determi- 
nation to abdicate the throne. When it be- 
came known that King Amadeus would 
certainly resign his crown, groups of people 
assembled in Madrid, and there were some 
attempts to create a disturbance; but these 
demonstrations were promptly suppressed, 
and the crowds were dispersed without any 
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conflicts. The Congress, or lower branch 
of the Cortes, adopted a proposition that the 
President of that branch and fifty deputies 
should constitute a Permanent Committee. 
The Cortes assembled at a late hour on 
February 11th, 1873,and the formal message 
of the king’s abdication was read in each 
chamber separately; but upon the conclu- 
sion of the reading the Senate and the Con- 
gress met together in one chamber, and 
constituted themselves the Sovereign Cortes 
of Spain. Sefior Rivero, the President of 
the Congress, being called to the chair, de 
clared himself ready to answer for the pres- 
ervation of order, and for the execution of 
the decrees of the supreme power. The 
abdication of King Amadeus was unani- 
mously accepted by the Cortes, which then, 
by a vote of two hundred and fifty-nine in 
the affirmative and thirty-two in the nega- 
tive, declared Spain a Republic. That night 
the streets of the Spanish capital were filled 
with an excited people. The Senate ap- 
pointed a Permanent Committee of Thirty. 
Sefior Melcampo and Marshal Serrano offer- 
ed their support to Prime Minister Zorilla in 
maintaining order. 

The Ministry of Sefior Zorilla now termi- 
nated; and on the following day, February 
12, 1873, the Cortes elected anew Ministry, 
or provisional government, of which Hs- 
tanislao Figueras, the ardent Republican, 
was chosen President. After the members 
of the new government had taken their seats 
upon the Ministerial benches in the Cortes, 
President Figueras addressed the Cortes, 
expressing the hope that the Spanish Re- 
public would be established forever. On the 
following day, February 13, 1873, the two 
Houses of the Cortes met in joint session, 
constituted themselves the JVational As- 
sembly of Spain, and proceeded to effect a 
permanent organization by electing Sefior E. 
Martos President of the Assembly. The 
provisional government ordered the supres- 
sion of the Royal Guard. Ex-King Ama- 
deus had already left Madrid for Lisbon, in 
Portugal, whence he was to be conveyed to 
Italy by an Italian squadron. ‘The ‘estab- 
lishment of the Spanish Republic was cel- 
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ebrated in Madrid, on the night of the 14th, 
February, 1873, by a general illumination, 
on which occasion the streets of the Spanish 
capital were crowded with people, but there 
was no disorder. 


After several months’ deliberation, the © 


National Assembly of Spain, on the 22d of 
March, 1873, passed, by a unanimous vote, 
a bill providing for the immediate abolition 
of slavery in Porto Rico, one of the largest 
of the Spanish West-India Islands, and ac- 
corded to the emancipated slaves the full 
privileges of Spanish citizenship. After 
passing this important measure, the Na- 
tional Assembly dissolved itself by a unani- 
mous vote, on which occasion the greatest 
excitement prevailed in the Assembly 
Chamber and in the streets of the capital. 
On that and the following day, March 22 
and 23, 1873, there were several unsuccess- 
ful revolutionary demonstrations in Madrid. 

In the meantime a formidable insurrec- 
tion of the Carlists had broken out in the 
North of Spain. 
concentrating their forces, roamed over the 
Basque Provinces, Navarre and Catalonia in 
small bands, and engaged in tearing up rail- 
ways, burning railway stations and bridges, 
cutting telegraph wires, and in every way 
interrupting communication in the northern 
provinces of Spain. Numerous small en- 
gagements were fought with various success 
between the Republican forces, headed by 
Generals Gonzales, Nouvillas, Cabrinity 
and others; and the Carlist bands, led by 
the Curé of Santa Cruz and by Generals 
Seballs, Dorregaray and Tristany, and Don 
Alfonso, the brother of Don Carlos. At 
the close of May, 1873, General Nouvillas, 
at the head of twelve thousand men, was 
holding the mountain passes of Biscay and 
driving the Carlists in that province toward 
the coast. 

During the latter part of April, 1875, 
Madrid was greatly excited. A rising of 
the monarchists in that city took place on 
the 23d of April, beginning with the revolt 
of several battalions of volunteers, who fired 
on General Contreras. The agitation in- 
creased as night approached, and shots were 


The Carlists, instead of | 
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fired in other portions of the city. During 
this time the Permanent Committee of the 
National Assembly held a session to con- 
sider the gravity of the situation and to 
deliberate upon measures for the public 
safety. While the committee was in session 
some of the rebellious volunteers entered 
the hall, and the committee sought safety 
in flight. The ultras demanded the estab- 
lishment of the Commune in Madrid, and 
engaged in hunting down the members 
of the Permanent Committee, several of 
whoni were arrested and imprisoned by the 
iufuriated insurgents; and the greatest ex- 
citement prevailed. Early in May there was 
a renewal of revolutionary demonstrations in 
Madrid. The city was placarded with 
numerous proclamations, urging the people 
to demand the immediate proclamation of 
the Federal Republic, the abolition of capital 
punishment, the abolition of the State Coun- 
cil, and the separation of Church and State; 
and large Federalist meetings were held on 
the 5th of May, 1873. 

In the meantime elections for a Constitu- 
ent Cortes had been ordered. ‘The elections 
took place on Saturday and Sunday, May 10 
and 11, 1873, and resulted in the choice of 
three hundred and ten Ministerial Federal 
Republicans, thirty Extreme Radicals, eight 
Internationalists, ten Independent Republi- 
cans and thirty Monarchists. The total 
number of votes cast throughout Spain was 
one million two hundred thousand. The vote 
in the capital was light, owing to the apathy 
of all parties except the Federal Republican. 
The Constituent Cortes assembled on the 
3istof May, 1873. ‘The session was formally 
opened by Sefior Figueras, President of the 
Spanish Republic, with a speech, in which 


| he maintained the right of the Spanish 


people to choose their own form of govern- 
ment. The Cortes organized by electing 
Sefior Orense, a Federal Republican, its 
President. 

On the 8th of June, 1873, the Cortes, by a 


| vote of two hundred and ten yeas against two 


nays, proclaimed the establishment of the 
Federal Democratic Republic in Spain, and 


then adjourned until evening. ‘The session 
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of the Cortes on the night of the 8th of June 
was a stormy one. Sefior Figueras, Presi- 
- dent of the Spanish Republic, tendered his 
resignation; but, after great confusion and 
excitement, a Ministry proposed by Seftor 
Pi y Margall was rejected, and the Cortes 
went into secret session. An excited crowd 
filled the streets in front of the palace, and 
within the Chamber the greatest agitation 
prevailed. ‘Through the efforts of Castelar 
and Figueras, calm was finally restored in 
the Chamber, as well as among the popu- 
lace outside. After successive fruitless at- 
tempts of Figueras, Castelar and Pi y Mar- 
gall to form a new Ministry, Sefior Figueras 
was finally prevailed upon by the Cortes to 
remain in power with his old Cabinet. After 
a vote of confidence in the Figueras Minis- 
try, the Cortes adjourned. The proclama- 
tion of the Federal Democratic Republic was 
celebrated at Barcelona, on the night of the 
8th of June, with illuminations and general 
rejoicings. 

At a Cabinet council on the r1th of June, 
1873, President Figueras and his Ministers 
tendered their resignations, in consequence 
of a disagreement with the Cortes on the 
currency. In consequence of this Minis- 
terial crisis, fears were entertained of a se- 
rious outbreak in Madrid. The Cortes con- 
tinued in secret session on the following day, 
and during their deliberations a party of 
armed volunteers surrounded the palace of 
the Cortes. A large body of armed police 
and troops were stationed at various points 
throughout the city, in anticipation of an 
outbreak. A majority of the Cortes finally 
chose Sefior Pi y Margall to the Presidency 
of the Republic, and his Ministry was im- 
mediately appointed. The excitement which 
had prevailed in Madrid for several days 
greatly subsided, and the city appeared 
quite calm. Sefior Nicholas Salmeron was 
elected President of the Constituent Cortes. 

Disturbances occurred at Barcelona on 
the 24th of June, 1873. There was firing 
all that night between the soldiers and the 
citizens. On the following day the troops 
were all removed from the city, and a cor- 
don of police was established between them 
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and the city to prevent a further collision. 
On the 25th of June the populace in Malaga 
arose against the authorities and killed the 
Mayor of the city, but order was restored in 
the evening. The extreme Radicals arose 
in Seville and barricaded the streets, but 
the outbreak was soon suppressed. 

On the 30th of June, 1873, the Cortes, by 
a large majority, approved a bill granting 
extraordinary powers to the government to 
enable it to crush the Carlist insurrection. 
Serious apprehensions were entertained of 
an outbreak in Madrid against the govern- 
ment, and troops were placed at strategic 
points in the city. The Constituent Commit- 
tee of the Cortes completed the draft of a 
Federal Republican Constitution for Spain. 
The Constitution provided for the division 
of European Spain into eleven States; and 
Cuba, Porte Rico and the Philippine Islands 
were to be constituted Territories of Spain. 
Madrid was to remain the capital. The 
government was to be divided into the Leg- 
islative, Executive and Judiciary Depart- 
ments. The Cortes was to hold two sessions 
each year, and the members were to receive 
salaries. Senators were to be chosen by the 
States, and Deputies by universal suffrage. 
Deputies could not act as Ministers. A 
President was to be elected by universal 
suffrage for a single term of four years. 

On the 12th of July, 1873, the Inter- 
nationals arose against the authorities at 
Alcoy, in the province of Alicante, and as- 
sassinated the Mayor of the city, although 
he was a life-long Republican. His body 
was dragged through the streets by a mob 
which kept up a continuous yell. The 
ColleG@or of Taxes was also assassinated, 
and his body was treated with the same in- 
dignities as that of the Mayor. Several 
factories were burned by the mob. On the 
13th of July, General Velarde entered Al- 
coy with a strong column of government 
troops. The insurgents had already been - 
reduced to submission by the Alicante mi- 
litia, who took possession of the town; but 
the leaders of the revolt escaped. 

In anticipation of the adoption, by the 
Cortes, of contemplated changes in the new 
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Federal Constitution, the provinces of An- 
dalusia, Murcia, Valencia and Catalonia 
rose in rebellion against the government, 
and proclaimed their independence. Decla- 
rations of independence were issued at 
Seville, Cadiz and Barcelona. 

The Communist insurgents at Cartagena, 
headed by General Contreras, made them- 
selves masters of the whole city, except the 
arsenal. ‘The crews of several Spanish men- 
of-war in the harbor of Cartagena having 
revolted, the Spanish government issued a 
proclamation declaring them pirates, and 
authorizing their capture and treatment as 
such, by any foreign power, on the high 
seas; and decrees were issued dismissing 
General Contreras from the public service, 
and removing the civil governors of the re- 
volted provinces. The insurgents at Car- 
tagena, after gaining control of the city, 
seized the Castillo de las Galeras, a strong 
fort on the west side of the harbor, less than 
a thousand yards from the entrance, which 
it commanded completely. This gave them 
control of the batteries on the shore, at the 
mouth of the harbor. ‘They hoisted the red 
flag of the Commune over the fortifications, 
and summoned the squadron lying in the 
harbor to surrender. The crews being in 
sympathy with the insurgents, the vessels 
fell into their hands without opposition. 
The insurgents levied a heavy contribution 
upon the inhabitants of Cartagena. The 
Communists, or JSrtransigentes, at Carta- 
gena established a provisional government 
for the canton of Murcia, at the head of 
which was General Contreras as President. 

Contreras was in command of the insur- 
gent fleet off Almeria. He demanded a 
heavy contribution from that city; and, as 
the city authorities refused to comply with 
his demand, he opened a heavy bombard- 
ment onthecity. After two hours of heavy 
firing, the Intransigentes attempted to dis- 
embark, but were repulsed by the govern- 
ment forces and compelled to reémbark. 
They afterward renewed their attack upon 
the city. 

The numerous internal troubles of Spain 
caused the Cortes to demand the formation 
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of a vigorous Ministry under Sefior Nicholas 
Salmeron, and accordingly Sefior Pi y Mar- 
gall and his Cabinet resigned. On the 20th 
of July, 1873, Sefior Nicholas Salmeron was 
made President of the Spanish Republic, 
and an able Ministry was formed. While 
the debate on the Ministry was going on in 
the Cortes, great excitement was produced 
by the explosion of an Orsini bomb at the 
door. Sefior Emilto Castelar was elected 
President of the Cortes on the 26th of Au- 
gust, and on taking the chair he made a 
speech exhorting the Republicans to be 
united. 

The insurgents at Valencia refused to 
surrender to the government troops, who 
thereupon opened a heavy bombardment 
upon the city, on the night of the 30th of 
July. The city was cannonaded at regular 
intervals, musketry firing was frequent, and 
there was some desperate fighting. The 
government troops occupied the village of 
Mislata, but were dislodged by the insur- 
gent artillery; and the village was alter- 
nately taken and retaken, and set on fire by 
shells from the garrison in Valencia. A 
serious conflict took place at the village of 
Masannasa, near Valencia, between the gov- 
ernment troops and the insurgents, in which 
one hundred and fifty men were killed. 
Already two hundred shells had been thrown 
into Valencia, and the government troops 
had advanced six hundred yards. 

On the 31st of July, 1873, the insurgents. 
at Seville set fire to that city in four differ- 
ent places by means of petroleum. The 
insurrection at Seville was soon suppressed, 
and the city was occupied by the govern- 
ment troops. The fires which the insur- 
gents had kindled were extinguished. The 
government troops captured twenty cannon 
at Seville. 

Early in August the government troops. 
defeated the insurgents in a sharp fight at 
Malaga, and drove them from the field. 
The town of Alhama, in the province of 
Alicante, proclaimed its independence ; and 
a Junta was organized, whose first act was. 
to levy a heavy contribution upou the citi- 
zens. ‘The insurgents at Cadiz surrendered 
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to the government troops under General 
Pavia on the 5th of August. 

On the 8th of August, 1873, the artillery- 
men belonging to the garrison of Barcelona 
mutinied against their officers, but were 
quickly disarmed and imprisoned by the 
cavalry under the command of the Captain- 
General of Barcelona. ‘The mutineers were 
court-martialed ; and twelve of the ring- 
leaders were sentenced to death, and thirty 
to transportation to the penal colonies of 
Spain. 

Early in September, 1873, Socialistic 
troubles broke out in the province of Anda- 
lusia. In the vicinity of the town of Ji- 
mena the farm-laborers banded together for 
the purpose of demanding and endeavoring 
to enforce a division of property. They 
burned forty farm-houses belonging to those 
opposed to them, and committed other ex- 
cesses. Some of the rioters were arrested. 

The question of military executions en- 
gaged the attention of the Cortes. Pres- 
ident Salmeron, who was opposed to capital 
punishment, tendered his resignation; and 
his Ministry retired on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, 1873. On the 7th Sefior Emilio Caste- 
lar was elected President of the Spanish 
Republic, and he entered on his duties with 
an able Ministry. The Cortes conferred on 


President Castelar dictatorial powers to en- . 


able him to crush the Carlist and Commun- 
ist insurrections. Sefior Nicholas Salmeron 
was elected President of the Cortes, and 
several weeks later the Cortes adjourned. 

On the 16th of September, 1873, there 
was a serious riot at Ecija, provoked by the 
Intransigentes and attended with consid- 
erable loss of life. The municipal elections 
in Malaga on the same day were attended 
with riot and bloodshed. ‘The Intransigen- 
tes in Seville attacked a party of Republican 
recruits, but the latter resisted, and several 
were killed. 

The insurgent men-of-war from Cartagena 
effected a landing at Augilas, and pillaged 
the town and suburbs. The insurgent fleet 
proceeded to Alicante, in the province of 
Alicante. When a demand for a contribu- 
tion was rejected, a fierce bombardment was 
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ber, 1873; and five hundred projectiles, 
some filled with petroleum, were thrown into 
the city, and did great damage; but the fleet 
was seriously disabled by a vigorous return 
fire from the forts, and after several days it 
withdrew from Alicante. 

In the meantime the siege and bombard- 
ment of Cartagena by the government forces 
had progressed actively. A column of two 
thousand insurgents made a desperate sortie 
from the city on the 9th of October, but 
was repulsed with heavy loss. The In- 
transigente fleet was defeated by the national 
squadron under Admiral Lobos on the 11th 
of October, near Cartagena. On the roth 
of October the insurgent squadron from 
Cartagena appeared before Valencia, but 
withdrew several days afterward with the 
plunder of ten Spanish merchant-ships. On 
the 23d of October the government fleet ar- 
rived off Cartagena, and was fired upon 
from the forts; but the insurgent vessels re- 
mained inside the harbor. The bombard- 
ment of the city continued incessantly. On 
the 26th of November the cathedral and the 
hospital were struck by the besiegers’ artil- 
lery. On the 28th the Protestant church 
and the theater were destroyed, and two 
hundred persons were killed and wounded 
within the city. The insurgents raised the 
black flag upon the forts. ‘The bombard- 
ment did great damage to the city, and four 
hundred houses were destroyed; but the 
forts and batteries remained almost intact. 
The bombardment produced distress among 
non-combatants. The insurgents strength- 
ened their works and armament. ‘The gov- 
erninent forces at length occupied the San 
Antonio suburb, and, concentrating their 
fire upon the forts, suspended their bom- 
bardment of the town. 

The Carlist rebellion in the North of 


| Spain continued during the Administrations 


of Pi y Margall, Salmeron and Castelar. 
Don Carlos had entered Spain on the 16th 
of July, 1873, from Bayonne, in France, ac- 
companied by several attendants, and was 
received by his adherents with indescribable 
enthusiasm. During the whole summet 
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and autumn of 1873 the Basque Provinces, 
Navarre and Catalonia were the theaters of 
numerous engagements between the Repub- 
lican forces, commanded by Generals Nou- 
vilias, Cabrinity, Moriones and others, and 
the Carlist bands under the leadership of 
the Curé of Santa Cruz and Generals Dor- 
regaray, Seballs, Ollo and Tristany, and 
Don Alfonso. By the close of the autumn 
of 1873 there were forty thousand Carlists 
under arms in the North of Spain; and 
Don Carlos took up his. winter-quarters at 
Durango, in the province of Biscay. 

The Spanish Cortes reassembled on the 
2d of January, 1874; and President Castelar 
read his message from the Ministeral bench. 
For a long time a disagreement had existed 
between Sefior Castelar, President of the 
Republic, and Sefior Salmeron, President of 
the Cortes ; and on this occasion a sharp de- 
bate took place between these two Repub- 
lican leaders and statesmen. On the 3d of 
January, 1874, the Cortes, on two votes, re- 
fused to sustain President Castelar ; the ma- 
jority against him being twenty. As soon 
as the result of the votes was announced, 
General Pavia, Captain-General of Mad- 
rid, who had surrounded the Chamber of 
the Cortes with soldiers, sent an officer into 
the Chamber with a letter to Salmeron, de- 
manding the dissolution of the Cortes. 
Thereupon Sefior Castelar resigned the Presi- 
dency of the Republic, and his Cabinet re- 
tired from office; and immediately some of 
General Pavia’s soldiers entered the hall and 
expelled the Deputies. General Pavia then 
summoned the most eminent men of all 
parties to form a new government, excluding 
only Carlists and Intransigentes ; but he re- 
fused personally to become a member of the 
government. Marshal Serrano was made 
President of the Republic, and an able Min- 
istry was formed. Castelar, Salmeron and 
other Republican leaders protested with all 
their energy against the brutal Coup d’Ktat 
of General Pavia. 

On the 8th of January, 1874, a Communist 
insurrection broke out in Barcelona; and 
barricades were erected in the suburbs by 
the insurgents. Fort Montijoi, on the south 
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side of the city, opened fire on the city ; and 
there was severe fighting in the suburbs. 
The insurrection continued until the 15th, 
when the insurgents surrendered, and the 
authority ofthe Spanish government was 
fully restored in the city. 

Early in January, 1874, after General 
Pavia’s Coup d’Etat, the besiegers of Car- 
tagena redoubled their efforts to reduce the 
city ; but the garrison stubbornly held out, 
and made several desperate sorties. On the 
gth of January a column of the national 
army besieging Cartagena was repulsed in 
an assault upon Fort San Julian. A heavy 
fire was kept up on both sides. The besieg- 
ers finally compelled Atalaya Castle to sur- 
render. During the siege and bombard- 
ment, powder magazines frequently explod- 
ed in the city, causing much destruction of 
life. 

Cartagena surrendered to the government 
forces on the 14th of January, 1874. Upon 
the capitulation of the city, the members of 
the insurgent Junta and the liberated con- 
victs went on board the frigate Mumancia. 
The Numancia, in escaping, passed five 
Spanish men-of-war, and arrived safely at 
Mers-el-Kebir, on the coast of Algeria, with 
twenty-five hundred refugees on board, 
among whom were Generals Contreras and 
Galvez. One of the steamers which at- 
tempted to escape was captured with a large 
number of refugees. Another insurgent 
vessel with a large party of refugees suc- 
ceeded in reaching the French shores, 
whither she was pursued by a French man- 
of-war. ‘The members of the Cartagenian 
Junta surrendered the Mumancia to the 
French authorities at Mers-el-Kebir. The 
Numancia was delivered by the French to a 
Spanish frigate. The insurgent chiefs— 
Contreras, Ferrez and Galvez—were sent to 
the capital of Algeria; and the Cartagenian 
refugees were interned in the forts and bar- 
racks of Oran and Mers-el-Kebir. 

Winter did not suspend operations between 
the Carlist and Republican forces in the 
North of Spain, and the province of Biscay 
was the principal theater of war. During 
the month of February, 1874, there was 
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severe fighting at Bilbao, Tolosa and Som- 
orrostro between the opposing forces, with 
' various success. After the fall of Cartagena 
and the suppression of the Intransigente 
insurrection, President Serrano assumed the 
chief command of the government forces 
operating against the Carlists; and, with the 
aid of his chief subordinates, Generals Loma 
and Manuel de la Concha, he prepared for a 
vigorous and decisive campaign. 

By the middle of March, 1874, a Republi- 
can army of thirty-four thousand men, under 
the chief command of President Serrano 
himself, stood face to face with a Carlist 
force of thirty-five thousand men; while 
General Loma, with eight thousand Repub- 
lican troops, was moving on the Carlist rear. 
In the meantime the Carlists had laid siege 
to Bilbao, which they bombarded incessantly, 
throwing two hundred shells into the city 
daily. ‘Ihe Carlists captured an outlying 
fort with forty prisoners, and they threw in- 
cendiary shells into Bilbao with terrible 
effect. An engagement before the city re- 
sulted in the occupation of the Albia suburb 
by the besiegers. A desperate engagement 
was fought before Bilbao on the 25th of 
March, lasting all day ; and in the evening 
the Republicans encamped on the positions 
which they had captured from the Carlists. 
The fighting before Bilbao was renewed on 
the 26th, continuing all day, and closing at 
night with decided advantages for the Re- 
publican forces. Serrano’s troops advanced 
and drove back the Carlist lines, capturing, 
at the point of the bayonet, several villages 
and several positions which were occupied by 
the insurgents the day previous. Serrano’s 
losses during these two days were five hun- 
dred and fifty men, and Generals Loma and 
Primo de Rivera were severely wounded. 
Serrano made a successful attack on Pedro 
Abanto, and drove the Carlists beyond Santa 
Guliana. The fighting at Bilbao was re- 
newed on the 28th of March, lasting all day; 
and the Republicans were repulsed in their 
attacks on the Carlist lines, losing four 
thousand men, while the Carlists lost only 
onethousand. A heavy fire was kept up on 
the Carlist positions before Bilbac by the 
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Republican artillery. Active operations be- 
fore Bilbao were resumed on the 3d of April, 
1874, with the bombardment of Abanto by 
the Republican forces. ‘Serrano’s army 
kept up a furious cannonade on the Carlist 
positions before Bilbao. On the 29th of 
April fighting was resumed before Bilbao, 
and continued the next two days; and on 
the rst of May the Carlists were defeated 
and routed, and the Republican forces under 
President Serrano and General Manuel dela 
Concha triumphantly entered Bilbao. During 
the month of May there were several skir- 
mishes around Bilbao, and at the close of 
the month the Carlists invested Hernani. 

On the 25th of June, 1874, General Man- 
uel de la Concha, in the midst of a terrible 
storm, surprised the Carlist positions near 
Estella. The engagement lasted an hour, 
and the Carlist losses were heavy. In a 
bayonet charge on the Carlist intrenchments _ 
at Mura, Marshal Concha, who was over 
eighty years of age, having placed himself 
at the head of the Republican troops, was 
instantly killed. The Republican army 
then fell back to Lerin, eight miles from 
Estella. ‘The Republican loss was fifteen 
hundred men. ‘The command of the Re- 
publican army was then given to General 
Zabala, Spanish Minister of War. Marshal 
Concha’s death produced a profound sensa- 
tion throughout Spain, and his remains 
were honored with magnificent funeral ob- 
sequies. 

On the 13th of July, 1874, Don Alfonso, 
with eight thousand Carlists, made.an at- 
tack upon the Republicans at Cuenca; and, 
after a most desperate struggle, during 
which the Republicans repulsed four fierce 
assaults made upon them by the Carlists, 
the Carlists finally obtained possession of 
the Citadel, compelling the Republicans to 
surrender. ‘The victors practiced the great- 
est cruelties upon the vanquished, many of 
whom were shot after they had surrendered. 

In August, 1874, the Spanish Republic 
was formally recognized by England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Holland and Swe- 
den; but Russia held aloof, fearing that 
recognition would strengthen the cause of 
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republicanism in Europe, and alleging that 
Marshal Serrano’s government, which had 
its origin in a Coup d’Ktat, had no legal 
existence. 

The war between the Republicans and the 
Carlists continued with various success. In 
the latter part of August, 1874, the Carlists 
were repulsed in repeated attacks on Puig- 
cerda. Early in November, 1874, the Car- 
lists laid siege to Irun, which they furiously 
bombarded for nearly a week; but they were 
eventually compelled to raise the siege and 
to retreat into Navarre. 

On the 31st of December, 1874, Prince 
Alfonso, son of ex-Queen Isabella II., was 
proclaimed King of Spain by the Republi- 
can armies. Marshal Serrano acquiesced. 
The Minister of the Interior immediately 
sent dispatches to the governors of the prov- 
inces, announcing that ALFONSO XII. had 
been proclaimed king by the nation, the 
army and the Ministry. On the oth of 
January, 1875, King Alfonso arrived at 
Barcelona from France, and was received 
with great demonstrations of enthusiasm. 
On the 14th, January, 1875, he arrived in 
Madrid and met with a grand reception; 
and in the evening the city was brilliantly 
illuminated. 

After taking possession of the throne of 
Spain, King Alfonso issued a proclamation 
calling upon the Carlists to lay down their 
arms. But they refused, and preparations 
were made to subdue them. In February, 
1875, Estella was captured by the Alfonsists; 
and the Carlists were repulsed in an attack 
upon Bilbao. In March, General Cabrera 
deserted the cause of Don Carlos, and is- 
sued a proclamation recognizing Alfonso as 
King of Spain and calling upon the Car- 
lists to submit. He also concluded a con- 
vention with the Alfonsists. In May, Gen- 
erals Elio and Aguirre also deserted Don 
Carlos ; and Aguirre issued an address to 
the Carlists, advising them to submit to 
King Alfonso. 

In July, 1875, the Carlists were defeated 
by the Alfonsists under Generals Jovellar 
and Martinez Campos; but the Alfonsist 


General Loma was unsuccessful. Dorre- 
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garay fled across the Pyrenees into France, 
pursued by the Alfonsists. In August the 
Alfonsists laid siege to the strong fortress 
of Seo de Urgel. On the 17th a body of 
six thousand Carlists made an unsuccessful 
attempt to relieve the beleagured fortress; 
and on the 27th, August, 1875, Seo de Ur- 
gel surrendered to the Alfonsists. The 
Carlists were also defeated at other points 
about this time. 

In September, 1875, the Carlists in the 
provinces of Catalonia, Navarre and Biscay 
gave in their submission to the government 
of King Alfonso, and applied for amnesty. 
The Carlists became more and more dis- 
tracted by dissensions in their own ranks; 
and Don Carlos quarrelled with Generals 
Dorregaray and Seballs and others, and or- 
dered them to be shot. ‘The Carlist rebell- 
ion finally ended in March, 1876. 


THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE. 


The first Diet, or Parliament, of the new 
German Empire assembled at Berlin, the 
new capital of Germany, March 21, 1871; 
and after a month’s deliberation it succeeded 
in framing a new imperial constitution, re- 
sembling the constitution of the North Ger- 
man Confederation. ‘The new German Em- 
pire consists of twenty-five states, including 
the three free cities of Hamburg, Bremen 
and Lubeck. Each German state has its 
own local government for the management 
of its domestic concerns, and is allowed to 
send and receive envoys and ambassadors; 
but the general interests of the Empire are 
under the exclusive control of the imperial 
government. The imperial Diet, or Par- 
liament, called the Reichstag, and elected 
by the German people, is vested with the 
legislative power of the Empire. The Em- 
peror is vested with the executive power of 
the Empire, and is empowered to form alli- 
ances, to conclude treaties, to declare war 
and to conclude peace. The Imperial Chan- 
cellor is appointed by the Emperor, and is 
his representative in the Reichstag. ‘The 
Imperial Chancellor is also president of the 
Bundesrath, or Federal Council, composed 
of representatives of the German states. 
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He directs the affairs of the Empire, and is 
also Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Though the German states reserved im- 
portant privileges in establishing the Em- 
pire, the general tendency seems to be to 
weaken those privileges and to strengthen 
the power of the imperial government. 

The task of organizing the German Em- 
pire was completed without interruption or 
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difficulty during the year 1871. The large 
war-indemnity exacted from France enabled 
the imperial government to meet its financial 
necessities without resort to new taxation. 
Count Otto von Bismarck-Schonhausen, the 
great statesman and astute diplomat, who 
may be truly called the founder of the new 
German Empire, still remained Prime Min- 
ister of Prussia, and was elevated to the 
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dignity of a prince of the Empire and was 
appointed by the Emperor William I. to the 
office of Chancellor of the Empire. The 
speedy success of the work of organizing 
the Empire was chiefly due to the energetic 
efforts of Prince Bismarck. A fine statue of 
Germania was erected on the Niederwald. 
After the close of the Franco-German 
War, in 1871, the relations between the new 
German Empire and Austria-Hungary be- 
came extremely friendly. In September, 
1872, the Emperor Francis Joseph of Aus- 


| tria visited the Emperor William I. of Ger- 


many at Berlin, and was cordially received ; 
and in 1873 the Emperor William I. and 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy visited the 
Emperor Francis Joseph at Vienna. These 
visits were evidence that Austria had ac- 
cepted in good faith the changes which re- 
sulted in the unification of both Germany 
and Italy, and that the Empire of the Haps- 
burgs was resolved to accept her new posi- 
tion and to do her duty honestly in the new 
arrangement of European affairs. 

The Roman Catholic clergy of Germany 
manifested a sudden and intense opposition 
to the establishment of the new Empire 
under the leadership of Protestant Prussia. 
This hostility bore some relation to the 
dogma of papal infallibility. While the 
CGEcumenical Council of the Roman Catholic 
Church was in session in the Vatican at 
Rome the Roman Catholic bishops of Ger- 
many had been most active in opposing this 
dozine, but as soon as, the doctrine was 
promulgated these bishops accepted it with- 
out hesitation and commanded their follow- 
ers to do the same. 

About the same time these German Roman 
Catholic bishops began their open opposition 
to the Empire, denouncing it from their 
pulpits in such seditious language that the 
imperial government was cbliged to adopt 
stringent measures against them. The 
Reichstag passed a bill prescribing severe 
punishments for the utterance of seditious 
language in the pulpits. The German gov- 
ernment was only induced by the gravest 
considerations of public policy to depart 
from the principle of religious toleration ; as 
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the doctrine was not a religious affair alone, 
but was a political question also. The 
German Roman Catholic clergy directed the 
full force of this dodtrine against the new 
Empire established under Protestant Prus- 
sia’s ascendency. 

This struggle was a renewal of the old 
efforts of the Pope to establish his suprem- 
acy over Germany, and the German gov- 
ernment could not tolerate it. That govern- 
ment therefore made the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Germany amenable to the law for 
their attacks on the Empire from their pul- 
pits, and decisively announced that sedition 
should not be incited from the pulpit with 
impunity. The law applied to all religious 
sects; but the Roman Catholic clergy alone 
experienced its effects, as they were the 
only ones who sought to make trouble. 
The Roman Catholic clergy openly disre- 
garded the law, and in 1872 the German 
government was obliged to inflict its penal- 
ties on a number of the defiant clergy. 

The Jesuits were especially active in in- 
citing opposition to the imperial govern- 
ment, and in 1872 the Reichstag passed a 
law expelling them from the German Em- 
pire. Their establishments were broken 
up, and they were driven out of Germany. 

In 1872 the Prussian Diet passed an act 
taking the control of the primary education 
of the youth out of the hands of the clergy, 
both Protestant and Catholic, and intrusting 
it to officials appointed by the state. The 
Protestants acquiesced in this measure, but 
the Catholics bitterly denounced it. 

The religious orders of the Redemptorists, 
Lazarists, the Sacred Heart (consisting of 
ladies) and some others, which were unde- 
niably connected with the Jesuits, were also 
compelled to take themselves out of Ger- 
many. In November, 1872, a conference of 
the Roman Catholic bishops of Germany 
assembled at Fulda, and denounced the 
measures of the German government against 
the religious orders as a persecution. In 
December, 1872, Pope Pius IX. issued an 
allocution, in which he severely censured 
the ‘‘impudence’’ of the measures adopted 
by the German government. The Emperor 
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William I. thereupon broke off all diplomatic 
intercourse with the Pope. Alluding to the 
struggle of the Emperor Henry IV. and 
Hildebrand in 1077, Prince Bismarck said: 
‘‘We are not going to Canossa.”’ 

For several years Germany was disturbed 
by this religious and political dispute, this 
struggle between Church and State. The 
Ultramontanes, or extreme Catholics, held 
allegiance to the Pope as a higher obligation 
than allegiance to the Emperor of Germany. 
The German government, under the energetic 
direction of Prince Bismarck, was resolved 
to assert practically the supremacy of the 
civil over the ecclesiastical power; while the 
Ultramontane party, encouraged by the 
Pope and by the reactionary party in 
France, sought to place the spiritual above 
the civil power. 

In 1873 a bill introduced by Prince Bis- 
marck was passed by the Reichstag estab- 
lishing civil marriage in the German Em- 
pire and doing away with baptism as a con- 
dition of the exercise of civil duties. The 
Prussian Diet passed still more liberal meas- 
ures, with the design of placing Prussia on 
an equality with other Protestant states re- 
specting the various churches. ‘The Ro- 
man Catholic bishops openly defied these 
laws, thus obliging the imperial and Prus- 
sian governments to enforce their authority. 
Bishops were frequently arrested, fined and 
imprisoned by order of the Prussian gov- 
ernment for their defiant attitude toward the 
civil authority. The Prussian government 
withdrew the pecuniary support which it 
had given to the Roman Catholic clergy 
and institutions until the clergy should 
obey the laws. 

In this emergency Pope Pius IX. ad- 
dressed a letter to the Emperor William L., 
praying him not to persecute the Church, 
affecting to believe that the Emperor-king 
did not approve of the measures of the 
Prussian and imperial governments, express- 
ing the hope that ‘‘the cruel laws against 
the Church’’ would be repealed, and inti- 
mating that the Papacy had some rights to 
the allegiance of even Protestant monarchs. 
To this letter the Emperor-king replied po- 
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litely, but firmly asserted his determination 
to defend the royal and imperial authority 
against the attacks of the Ultramontane 
party, and asserted that in a constitutional 
state like Prussia every law required the 
sovereign’s approval and that he fully sym- 
pathized with the measures of his govern- 
ment. He asserted that the Roman Catho- 
lic bishops had brought their punishment 
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an obstinate resistance to the decrees of the 
government, was arrested, tried, and sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment. The 
Bishop of reves, the Archbishop of Co- 
logne and Bishop Janizewski of Posen were 
also arrested for violation of the ecclesiasti- 
callaws. ‘The Prussian government issued 


/an ordinance requiring all bishops when 
| installed to swear to maintain the subordina- 
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upon themselves, and had maliciously dis- 
turbed the peace of the German Empire, 
by their seditious refusal to obey the laws. 

The most defiant of the clergy were the 
Bishop of Ermeland and Archbishop Le- 
dochowski of Posen. ‘I‘he Prussian govern- 
ment caused the Catholic churches of Berlin 
and the province of Posen to be closed ; and 
Archbishop Ledochowski, who maintained 


tion of the Church to the State. In Decem- 


| ber, 1873, Pope Pius IX. issued an allocution 


denouncing the governments of Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy for their encroach- 


| ments on the Church. The journals in Prus- 
'sia which published the allocution were 


prosecuted by the government. 
One of the measures to which the Roman 
Catholic bishops of Germany objected most 
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strenuously was the law concerning the edu- 
cation and discipline of the clergy. That law 
prohibited the appointment of parish priests 
without the previous sanction of the Prus- 
sian government, and required clerical stu- 
dents to undergo a course of instruction in 
the German universities. By these meth- 
ods the Prussian government sought to 
Germanize the Roman Catholic clergy in the 
Prussian dominions and to insure the im- 
planting of some element of patriotism in 
them. 

The legal position held by the Old Cath- 
olics added a new element to the contest. 
The Old Catholics refused to accept the 
decrees of the Gcumenical Council of 1870, 
and claimed that the Pope and the bishops 
who adhered to 
the decree of the 
Council had 
abandoned the 
Roman Catholic 
Church, of which 
the Old Catholics 
claimed to be the 
true representa- & 
Rives. As the 
Roman Catholic 
Church had been 
regarded in Prus- 
sia as one of the 
State Churches 
previous to 1870, 
the Old Catholics claimed, as its true repre- 
sentatives, to be entitled to the pecuniary 
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support granted to it by law. The imperial | 


government refused to accept this view, but 
also declined to treat the Old Catholics as 
seceders from the Roman Catholic Church, 
maintaining that the question was one of ‘the 
internal government of that Church, with 
which the state had no right to interfere. 
Accordingly Prussia recognized the mission- 
ary bishop of the Old Catholics as a bishop 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and con- 
ferred a salary upon him. 

The controversy between the German Em- 
pire and the Roman Catholic Church became 
intensified yearly, and promised to remain 
an unsettled question for many years. The 
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chief leader of the Ultramontane party in the 
Reichstag in opposition to Prince Bismarck’s 
anti-Catholic measures was Herr Windhorst. 

In February, 1874, the German Reichstag 
passed a bill fixing the German army at 
four hundred and one thousand men on a 
peace-footing and at a million and a half on 
a war-footing. 

On the r4th of July, 1874, while Prince 
Bismarck was riding out in the country, from 
Kissingen, in Bavaria, he was fired at by a 
young Catholic named Kulmann. The 
prince narrowly escaped assassination, the 
ball grazing his wrist. Kulmann was 
promptly arrested, and the people were with 
difficulty restrained from lynching him. 
Bismarck received over one hundred tele- 
grams congratu- 
lating him upon 
his escape. 
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Italy and Swit- 
zerland, as well 
as 
were 


Germany, 

distracted 
by a quarrel be- 
tween Church 
and State. The 
contest between 
Pope “Piis: Lx. 
and the Italian 
government be- 
came more bitter after the overthrow of the 
Pope’s temporal power and after the city of 
Rome had become the capital of the King- 
dom of Italy. The Italian government was 
obliged to adopt stern measures to maintain 
its authority, though the Pope’s just rights 
were respected. In October, 1872, the Jesu- 
its, who had given much trouble to the 
Italian government, were expelled from 
Rome. On the very same day the first scien- 
tific congress ever assembled within the 
wals of Rome convened in the Capitol under 
the presidency of Count Mamiani. 

King Victor Emmanuel died January 9, 
1878, and was succeeded as King of Italy 
by his son HuMBERT. Pope Pius IX. died 
about a month later, February 7, 1878; and 
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a few weeks later the conclave of cardinals 
from the Roman Catholic world convened 
at Rome and chose Cardinal Franchi to the 
Chair of St. Peter with the title of Leo 
Sit; Pius IX. had never become’ rec- 
onciled to the loss of his temporal power, 
declaring with his latest breath that he was 
a prisoner in the Vatican; and his successor 
has adopted his theories and his principles. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


After the suppression of the rebellion of the 
Paris Commune in 1871, the question of the 
future form of gov- 
ernment for France 
engaged the atten- 
tion of the French 
Assembly and peo- 
ple. -The Legiti- 
mists labored act- 
ively for the eleva- 
tion of the Count 
de Chambord, the 
chief of the elder 
Ore fhe 
House of Bourbon, 
to the throne of 
France as king. 
The Orleanists 
sought to place the 
Count de Paris=— 
who had served on 
General McClel- 
lan’s staff in the 
American Civil 
War, and who 
wrote a history of that great conflict—on 
the throne. The Bonapartists, who were now 
comparatively weak, intrigued in behalf 
of the Prince Imperial, son of Napoleon III.; 
while the Republicans of all factions, whose 
recognized chief was President Thiers, were 
determined upon the preservation of the 
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Republic. The Radical Republicans, headed | 


by M. Gambetta, demanded the dissolution 
of the National Assembly which had met in 
February, 1871, and the election of a new 
Assembly. 

During the summer of 1871 the National 
Assembly adopted liberal measures for the 
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government of the French cities and the 
conduct of elections. The laws banishing 
the Bourbon and Orleans princes having 
been repealed June 8, 1871, the Duke d’Au- 
male and the Prince de Joinville, two of the 
Orleans princes, took their seats in the As- 
sembly in December of the same year, having 
been elected thereto when the Assembly was 
chosen in the preceding February. The 
Count de Chambord, the Legitimist claimant 
of the French throne, returned to France; 
and, to the dismay of his partisans, he issued 
a manifesto declaring that he relinquished 
none of his claims 
and that he would 
never renounce the 
white flag of the 
Bourbons for the 
tricolor aiter 
which he returned 
to his residence at 
Frohsdorf, in Ger- 
many. The’Count 
de Chambord’s 
declaration so dis- 
gusted the French 
nation that his ad- 
herents were oblig- 
ed toabandon their 
hopes of elevating 
him to the throne 
of his ancestors. 

The three mon- 
archical parties in 
France—the Le- 
gitimists, the Or- 


| leanists and the Bonapartists—were only 
| agreed in their opposition to the Republic ; 


and none of the three was willing to abandon 
the cause of its claimant for the throne. This 
disagreement rendered it clear that the Re- 
public was the only form of government 
possible for France for the present. The 
French people had generally accepted the 
Republic, and discountenanced all the 
schemes for substituting a Legitimist or Or- 
leanist kingdom or a Bonapartist Empire in 
its stead. 

The supplementary elections to fill vacan- 
cies in the National Assembly in January, 
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1872, resulted in the choice of thirteen Re- 
publicans and four Conservatives, or Mon- 
archists. "The discussions on the question 
of a permanent form of government were 
renewed in the Assembly. ‘The Conserva- 
tives, or Monarchists, had a majority in the 
Asseinbly; and for some time it seemed that 
they would be able to subvert the Republic 
and substitute a monarchy in its stead. 
The Monarchist majority in the Assembly 
had little regard for the sentiment of the 
French nation, which was most pronounced 
in favor of the continuance of the Republic; 
but the impossibility of reconciling the con- 
flitting claims of the different pretenders to 
the French throne frustrated the Monarch- 
ist schemes, and obliged all parties in 
France to give their immediate support to 
the Republic. 

The National Assembly then directed its 
attention to the task of providing for the 
immediate necessities of the French nation. 
President Thiers presented a new tariff bill 
to the Assembly in January, 1872, imposing 
new duties upon foreign imports and even 
levying a tax upon raw materials. This 
favorite measure of the President of the Re- 
public met with strong opposition in the 
Assembly and throughout the country, and 
was finally rejected by the Assembly, Jan- 
uary 19, 1872. President Thiers tendered 
his resignation the next day, but the As- 
sembly by an almost unanimous vote asked 
him to withdraw it, and he acceded to the 
Assembly’s request. 

During the summer of 1872 there were 
many evidences of the growth of republican 
sentiment among the French people, par- 
ticularly the large gains made by the Re- 
publicans in the supplementary elections on 
October 21, 1872, to fill vacancies in the 
Assembly. e 

A short time before these elections M. 
Gambetta had made a speech to the elec- 
tors of Grenoble, declaring that the political 
power of France must be transferred to a 
new social stratum—a declaration which 
was generally interpreted as implying that 
the exclusive supremacy of artisans and 
jaborers, which had been the main object of 
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the revolt of the Paris Commune the pre- 
vious year, was to be established by a demo- 
cratic Assembly after the necessary prelimi- 
naries of a dissolution. The conservative 
parties in the Assembly were seriously 
alarmed at M. Gambetta’s declaration in this 
speech, and they accordingly united solidly 
against the Republicans. 

An exciting debate occurred in the Na- 
tional Assembly on November 18, 1872, as 
to whether the government had sufficiently 
endeavored to suppress the demonstrations 
which Gambetta had excited. President 
Thiers participated in this debate, defending 
his Administration, and demanding a vote 
of confidence from the Assembly. The vote 
of confidence that was then taken was so 
unsatisfactorily given that a new quarrel 
arose between the President and the Assem- 
bly. ‘The committee appointed to draft an 
address in reply to the President’s message 
made a report on November 26, 1872, sharply 
criticising the document. Indignant at this 
treatment, President Thiers threatened to 
resign; but the affair was compromised by 
the appointment of a Committee of Thirty, 
December 5, 1872, which was assigned the 
task of drafting a bill defining the relations 
between the President and the Assembly, 
and regulating the responsibility of the dif- 
ferent departments of the government. 

Gambetta, Crémieux and other leaders of 
the Left, as the Republican party in the As- 
sembly was called, published a manifesto, 
December 10, 1872, demanding the dissolu- 
tion of the Assembly and the election of a 
new Assembly as the proper method of as- 
certaining the will of the French people 
concerning the questions at issue. Several 
petitions to the same effect were presented 
to the Assembly from the departments, but 
were rejected by the Assembly. 

The plans of the Bonapartists were dis- 
concerted by the death of the ex-Emperor 
Napoleon III. at Chiselhurst, England, 
January 9, 1873. His death was sincerely 
regretted by the French people, whose ma- 
terial welfare he had done much to promote. 
notwithstanding his many faults. 

The Committee of Thirty reported a bill 
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early in January, 1873, defining the powers 
of the President and the Assembly; and a 
long and exciting debate ensued, during 
which President Thiers several times threat- 
ened to resign. The committee’s report was 
finally adopted in a greatly modified form, 
March 13, 1873. A bill was passed March 
29, 1873, exiling the Bonapartist family from 
France. Supplementary elections to fill va- 
cancies in the National Assembly were held 
April 27, 1873, which resulted in the choice 
of several Radical leaders. 

President Thiers made several changes in 
his Ministry. The Monarchist majority in 
the Assembly did not consider the new 
Cabinet sufficiently conservative, and sharply 
criticised the President’s action. None of 
the monarchical parties in the Assembly 
accepted the Republic in good faith; and 
each hoped that the uncertain condition of 
affairs in which the nation was placed would 
offer to it the opportunity of subverting the 
Republic and restoring the monarchy to 
which it was devoted, each striving to ob- 
tain the President’s support in such a course. 

M. Thiers recommended the definitive 
establishment of the Conservative Republic. 
The struggle between the Republicans and 
the Monarchists in the Assembly continued 
until the 23d of May, 1873, when the Mon- 
archist majority in the Assembly demanded 
the organization of a more conservative 
Ministry. On that day a violent scene took 
place in the Assembly. When President 


Thiers mounted the tribune to address the | 


Assembly his voice was drowned by the 
cries of the Monarchists. After vainly en- 
deavoring to make himself heard, the Presi- 
dent descended the tribune; and, amid the 
greatest confusion and excitement, the As- 
sembly adjourned. On the following day, 
May 24, 1873, President Thiers addressed 
the Assembly, urging the definitive estab- 
lishment of the Republic. After a violent 
debate, and the defeat of the government on 
several votes in the Assembly, the Ministry 
resigned ; and a message from M. Thiers 
was read in the Assembly, in which he 
tendered his resignation as President of the 
Republic, which was accepted by a vote of 
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the Assembly. ‘The Assembly then elected 
Marshal MacMahon to the Presidency of the 
Republic. ‘The new President announced a 
conservative policy, and formed a Cabinet 
composed chiefly of Monarchists with the 
Duke de Broglie at its head. 

For some time after the election of Presi- 
dent MacMahon the Conservative, or Monar- 
chist, party in the Assembly was reinforced 
by accessions from the Republican ranks. 
Many Monarchists were appointed to office 
throughout France; and the government felt 
sufficiently strong to forbid the popular cel- 
ebration of the third anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Third French Republic, 
September 4th. 

It was soon apparent that the Conserva- 
tive party was resolved upon the reéstablish- 
ment of monarchy in France. The Orleans 
princes and their leading partisans visited 
the Count de Chambord at Frohsdorf, and 
formally acknowledged the hereditary right 
of the Count de Chambord as ‘‘ Henry V.’’ 
But in this crisis the Count de Chambord, 
with true Bourbon obstinacy, addressed a 
letter to M. de Chesnelong declaring that he 
would never consent to relinquish the white 
flag of his ancestors for the tricolor-—a dec- 
laration which at once dissolved the coali- 
tion in his favor and dispelled the hopes of 
his adherents. On the night of November 
19, 1873, the Assembly by a decisive vote 
adopted the Septennate, prolonging Presi- 
dent MacMahon’s powers for seven years. 

The government now considered itself 
sufficiently strong to bring Marshal Bazaine 
to trial for the surrender of Metz during the 
war with Germany. He was charged with 
treason in surrendering his army and the 
fortress of Metz without adequate cause. He 
was found guilty December 10, 1873, and 
was sentenced to be shot; but President 
MacMahon commuted his sentence to degra- 
dation from his rank and twenty years’ im- 
prisonment. He was imprisoned in the 
fortress of the island of St. Marguerite, but 
escaped therefrom in the summer of 1874. 

The Broglie Ministry resigned in May, 
1874, in consequence of a defeat in the As- 
sembly ; and a new Ministry, in which the 
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Duke Decazes was the chief member, was 
formed. ‘Thequarrels of the different parties 
in the National Assembly forced all these 
parties to support the Septennate; while 
President MacMahon declared his determi- 
nation to maintain, against all opposition, 
the power with which the Assembly had in- 
trusted him, to the end of his seven years’ 
term. 

In the meantime the question of the future 
form of government for France engaged the 
attention of the National Assembly. After 
voting the prolongation of President Mac- 
Mahon’s powers for seven years, the As- 
sembly devoted itself to the framing of Con- 
stitutional Bills. Finally, in February, 1875, 
the Assembly passed Constitutional Bills, 
providing for the establishment of a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies, which were to 
be vested with the legislative power, while 
the executive power was to be entrusted to 
a President of the Republic, who was to be 
elected for seven years by both Chambers of 
the Assembly in joint convention. The Con- 
stitution also provided that the President of 
the Republic, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, could dissolve the Chamber of 
Deputies. The principle of Ministerial re- 
sponsibility was established. The Senate 
was to consist of three hundred members, 
of which two hundred and twenty-five were 
to be elected by the Councils-Generals, the 
Municipal Councils and the arrondisse- 
ments, and seventy-five by the Chamber of 
Deputies; and all Senators were to be irre- 
movable. The Chamber of Deputies was 
to be elected by universal suffrage. The 
Senate Bill was passed on February 24, 
1875, by four hundred and forty-eight yeas 
to two hundred and forty-one nays. On 
the same day the Assembly recognized the 
Republic by passing the Public Powers Bill 
by a vote of four hundred and thirty-three 
yeas to two hundred and sixty-two nays. 
An Electoral Bill, prescribing the conditions 
of suffrage, was debated for many months, 
and was finally passed in December, 1875. 
The Assembly appointed the 7th of March, 
1876, as the day of meeting for the new 
Assembly, thus voting its own dissolution. 
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WORLD’S FAIRS. 

In the meantime there had been World’s 
Fairs, or International Exhibitions, at Lon- 
don in 1862, at Paris in 1867, and at Vienna 
in 1873; at each of which the various na- 
tions vied with one another in making dis- 
plays of their different products and manu- 
factures. 

ACHEENESE WAR. 

In the spring of 1873 Holland became in- 
volved in a war with the Acheenese or the 
island of Sumatra. ‘This war continued for 
about a year, and finally ended in the spring 
of 1874, when the Acheenese were reduced to 
submission. 

BRITISH AFFAIRS. 

In 1871 the British Empire was enlarged 
by the purchase of part of the island of New 
Guinea, in the East Indies, and the Gold 
Coast of Upper Guinea, in Western Africa, 
from Holland ; and early in 1874 the Feejee 
Islands, in the South Pacific, were also an- 
nexed to the British dominion by the con- 
sent of the natives. 

The British occupation of the Gold Coast 
of Western Africa led to a war with the 
negro King of Ashantee, who had received a 
stipend from the Dutch when they occupied 
the Gold Coast, and who demanded the 
same payment from the British since their 
occupation of that district in 1872. The 
British authorities at Cape Coast Castle re- 
fused to pay such stipend, and demanded 
that King Coffee Calcalli shouid withdraw 
his Ashantee warriors from the British ter- 
ritories on the Gold Coast; but the King of 
Ashantee refused to comply with this de- 
mand. In August, 1873, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry sent a military expedition under 
General Sir Garnet Wolseley to invade the 
negro kingdom of Ashantee, for the pur- 
pose of compelling King Coffee Calcalli to 
withdraw his negro warriors from the British 
territories on the Gold Coast. After losing 
many men from the unhealthiness of the cli- 
mate, and after numerous victories over the 
Ashantees, Sir Garnet Wolseley stormed 
and took Coomassie, the Ashantee capital, 
early in February, 1874, and compelled 
King Coffee Calcalli to accept the British 
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conditions of peace and to agree to respect 


the British possessions on the Gold Coast, 


thus giving peace and protection to the 


English settlements in that quarter. 
The magnitude and rapidity of Mr. Glad- 


stone’s reforms finally alarmed the English 
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ion by a dissolution of Parliament. The 
elections in February, 1874, returned an 
overwhelming Tory, or Conservative, major- 
ity in the new House of Commons ; where- 
upon Mr. Gladstone and his fellow Ministers 
resigned, after a tenure of office of more 
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nation, and produced so rapid a reaction in 
public sentiment that the House of Com- 
mons, in January, 1874, rejected his bill for 
the organization of university education in 
Ireland. Thereupon Mr. Gladstone felt 


himself constrained to consult public opin- | 


than five years; anda Conservative Minis- 
try under Mr. Disraeli came into power, and 
remained in office for the next six years, 
1874-1880. 

The first important event of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Administration was the passage of a Public 
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Worship Regulation Bill by Parliament in 
the spring of 1874. In the spring of 1875 
a Merchant Shipping Bill was introduced 
into Parliament for the protection of the 
lives of sailors by preventing ship-owners 
from floating unseaworthy vessels. The 
Ministry announced a postponement of the 
measure in the House of Commons, where- 
upon Mr. Plimsoll arose and denounced 
those who exposed the lives of seamen in 
worthless ships as ‘‘ scoundrels.’’ ‘This cre- 
ated quite a scene, and the Speaker called 


upon Mr. Plimsoll to withdraw the offensive | 


expression, but Mr. Plimsoll angrily retired 
from the House instead. Upon resuming 
his seat the next day he made a qualified 
apology. This incident had the effect of 
rousing public sentiment, and public meet- 
ings were held which sustained Mr. Plimsoll 
and demanded the speedy passage of the 
Merchant Shipping Bill The public press 
voiced the sentiment of the English peo- 
ple; and Parliament was obliged to pass the 
measure without delay, thus protecting the 
lives of seamen against unprincipled ship- 
owners, who were willing to expose them to 
watery graves for the sake of getting the 
insurance on unseaworthy vessels. 

In the fall of 1875 the British government 
purchased a two-thirds’ interest in the Suez 


Canal, thus securing control of that great | 


highway to India. 

In 1858 Lord Elgin became Governor- 
General of British India, and in 1863 he was 
succeeded by Lord Lawrence. Lord Mayo 
became Governor-General in 1868, but was 
assassinated in 1872, and was succeeded by 
Lord Northbrook. In 1876 Lord Lytton 
became Governor-General. 

In 1874 the British authorities in India 
caused the Guikwar of Baroda, a native 
Hindoo prince, to be deposed for his oppres- 
sion of his subjects and for his disregard of 
his engagements with the British Indian 
government. Inthe fall of 1875 the British 
became involved in hostilities with some of 


the natives of Malacca, but.the hostile tribes | 


were soon reduced to submission. 
During the years 1873, 1874, 1875 and 
1876 a large portion of India was ravaged 
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by a terrible famine. The Anglo-Indian 
government exerted itself to its utmost to 
relieve the suffering, but the distress was so 
wide-spread and extensive that these exer- 
tions were only partly successful. In the 
fall of 1875 the Prince of Wales visited 
India, and was everywhere welcomed with 
great cordiality and imposing demonstra- 
tions. ‘The expenses of this visit were 
enormous and were paid by the British gov- 
ernment. 

Parliament passed an act in April, 1876, 
conferring upon Queen Victoria the title of 
Empress of India; and this act became a 
law upon receiving the royal assent, May 2, 
1876. The new title was very unpopular 
with the British press and people. In Au- 
gust, 1876, Mr. Disraeli was rewarded for 
this service to Her Majesty by being raised 
to the House of Lords with the title of Earl 
of Beaconsfield. On the 1st of January, 
1877, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
press of India at Delhi with great pomp; 
the ceremonies being conducted under the 
auspices of the Governor-General, Lord 
Lytton, in the presence of people from 
various parts of India. 


RUSSIA’S CONQUESTS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


Ever since the overthrow of the Tartar 
power by the Czars of Muscovy, Russia has 
steadily extended her conquests eastward 
into Central Asia. At first her objet was 
simply vengeance on the barbarous Mongol 
tribes that had held her in subjection for so 
long a period, and the extension of her ter- 
ritory. Afterward these conquests in Central 
Asia became necessary to Russia to provide 
a market for her manufactures, which had’no 
sale in Europe on account of their inferior 
quality. The steppes between the Ural and 
the Irtish were occupied by small tribes of 
wandering Kirghiz, who attacked the Rus- 
sian frontier and forced Russia to drive them 
into the interior of the steppes. his irregu- 
lar warfare continued two centuries, 

In the reign of the Czar Nicholas the 
steppes east of the Ural were annexed to the 
Russian Empire, and some outposts and set- 
tlements were established cn the steppes and 
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on the banks of the Sir Darya river beyond. 
The most important of these outposts was 
Fort Perovsky, on the shore of the Sea of 
Aral; and under its protection Russia was 
enabled to launch two steamers on the Sea 
of Aral and to navigate that inland sea and 
a part of the Sir Darya. 

The Khans of Khokand and Bokharastead- 
ily opposed the Russian advances, and their 
combined forces repeatedly attacked the 
Russian outposts. In order to strengthen 
its position and to puta stop to these attacks 
of the Khans of the Tartar states of Turkes- 
tan, the Russian government resolved to 
construct a new line of outposts along the 
Sir Darya to the foot of the Thian-Shan 
mountains and Lake Issik-kul. This enter- 
prise was delayed by the Crimean War, and 
it was not resumed until 1860, when Forts 
Viernoye and Kastek were constructed at the 
foot of the Thian-Shan range. 

In 1863 two strong Russian detachments 
advanced into Central Asia and occupied the 
Khokand fortresses of Pishpek, Tokmak and 
Yeni-Kurgan. In June, 1864, the Russian 
detachment under Colonel Verefkin took 
Hazret-i-Turkestan ; and about the same 
time the other Russian detachment under 
Colonel T’chernayeff captured Fort Auliet. 
In Oé¢tober, 1864, the two detachments, 
under Colonel T'chernayeff, entered ‘I'chem- 
kend. 

Russia then ordered her commanders in 
Turkestan to cease from further conquests 
for the time, and to secure the territory 
already occupied by their forces; but this 
policy was prevented by the action of the 
Khans of Bokhara, Khokand and Khiva. 
These princes of Turkestan were alarmed 
by the proximity of the Russian outposts to 
their dominions; and accordingly they be- 
gan a series of formidable attacks upon 
these outposts, thus forcing the Russian 
commanders to push their advance eastward 
in order to insure their own safety, and 
commencing the wars which finally resulted 
in the Russian conquest of the Khanates 
of Turkestan. 

In a war with the Khan of Bokhara, the 
Russians took Tashkend in 1865 and Kho- 
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jend in 1866; and in 1868 a Russian force 
under General Kaufmann captured Samar- 
cand. In 1871 the Russians subdued Soon- 
garia, which had fought itself independent 
of Chinese rule in 1864. Early in 1873 a 
war broke out between Russia and Khiva, 
and a Russian military expedition under 
General Kaufmann was sent against the 
Khivans. After several engagements, in 
which the Khivans were defeated, General 
Kaufmann entered the Khivan capital in 
triumph, and dictated terms of peace to the 
terrified Khan of Khiva, June, 1873. In the 
fall of 1872 the Russians defeated the Tur- 
komans. In the summer of 1875 hostilities 
broke out between Russia and Khokand. A 
Russian army under General Kaufmann in- 
vaded Khokand, defeated thirty thousand 
Khokand troops, and captured the Khokand 
capital, September, 1875. At thesame time 
the Khan of Khiva was defeated by General 
Kaufmann, and was forced to cede the entire 
eastern coast of the Caspian Sea to Russia— 
an important military gain for Russia, as it 
enabled her to maintain constant and unin- 
terrupted communication with her advanced 
posts by sea, river and rail from St. Peters- 
burg. General Kaufmann completed the 
conquest of Khokand early in 1876 ; and the 
territory of that Khanate was annexed to the 
Russian Empire by an imperial ukase, and 
was organized as a Russian province under 
the name of Ferghana. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 


AxsBAs PASHA had been governor of Cairo 
before the death of his uncle Ibrahim Pasha, 
in November, 1848, made him viceroy of 
Egypt. As governor of Cairo he had com- 
mitted such cruelties that when Ibrahim 
Pasha became viceroy of Egypt he was ex- 
iled to Hedjaz, in Arabia. Abbas Pasha 
was a true Mussulman, and sought to undo 
all the work of civilization that his predeces- 
sors had accomplished. He erected palaces 
and fortresses in the desert, and was in the 
habit of shutting himself up in them for 
months at a time, neglecting his govern- 
ment during such absences. He abolished 
the educational institutions which his pred- | 
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ecessors had established, and disbanded the 
army on the ground of economy. He was 
an intense enemy to Europeans, discharging 
all of them who were in the service of the 
state, and endeavoring to expel them from 
the country. He refused all concessions to 
Europeans, with the exception of granting 
permission to an English company to con- 
struct a railway from Alexandria to Cairo 
and Suez. 

In 1852 the Sultan of Turkey ordered 
Abbas Pasha to introduce the T'anzimat, or 
fundamental law of Turkey, into Egypt. 
This code granted greater liberties to the 
Egyptians than they had ever before en- 
joyed, and diminished the autocratic power 
of the viceroy. Abbas Pasha at first de- 
clined to comply with the Sultan’s order, 
but was at length obliged to obey his suze- 
rain’s mandate. He came very near being 
called to account by the Sultan for his cruel- 
ties to his relatives, and only escaped by his 
bribes of money at Constantinople. He 
furnished a contingent of fifteen thousand 
men to the Turkish army during the Cri- 
mean War. He died suddenly July 12, 
1854, and is believed to have been assassi- 
nated by two Mamelukes in the service of a 
princess of his family whose life he had 
threatened. 

Abbas Pasha was succeeded as viceroy of 
Egypt by SArp Pasua, the fourth son of 
Mehemet Ali. Said Pasha was a betterand a 
wiser ruler than his immediate predecessor. 
He commenced his rule by diminishing the 
powers of the mudirs and the sheikhs-el- 
beled. He organized a new arny and intro- 
duced a better system of conscription, estab- 
lished a more equitable system of taxation, 
and permitted the sale of produce to other 
purchasers beside the government He 
likewise undertook several important inter- 
nal improvements, among which were the 
cleansing of the Mahmoudieh canal, which 
had become a fruitful source of pestilence, 
and the continuation of the railway* from 
Alexandria to Cairo and Suez. He likewise 
gave the first impetus to the construction 
of the Suez Canal, to one of the termini of 
which his name has been assigned. At the 
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close of the Crimean War he had a large 
army, which he employed in checking the 
raids of the Bedouins of the desert, and in 
invading that portion of Nubia which had 
not yet been annexed to Egypt, and of 
which he now assumed the protectorate. 
He died January 18, 1863. 

Said Pasha was succeeded in the viceroy- 
alty of Egypt by his nephew ISMAIL PASHA, 
who continued his uncle’s reforms in a more 
enlightened and vigorous manner. ‘The 
civil war in the United States had caused a 
great scarcity of cotton, and Ismail Pasha 
profited by the demand for that product to 
introduce its culture into Egypt. He fos- 
tered this new industry with such care and 
wisdom that Egypt has become one of the 
leading cotton markets of the world. He 
was an ardent friend and patron of the Suez 
Canal, which was completed and opened 
November 17, 1869, in the presence of a large 
and brilliant concourse of guests from every 
portion of the globe, and which was the 
work of the great French engineer, Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps. 

By the payment of a vast sum of money 
to the Ottoman Porte, Ismail Pasha obtained 
a reversal of the Mohammedan law of suc- 
cession, by which the Egyptian viceroyalty 
was thenceforth to be transmitted from father 
to son. In 1866 he furnished a corps of 
thirty thousand men to the Ottoman Porte 
to suppress the Cretan rebellion, and soon 
afterward he voluntarily augmented the 
amount of his tribute. 

In 1867 Ismail Pasha obtained from the 
Ottoman Porte the right to make such laws 
as were necessary for the internal govern- 
ment of Egypt and to conclude treaties with 
foreign powers concerning general transit 
and postal affairs. He asked the Ottoman 
Porte to grant him the title of ‘‘ Sovereign 
of the Land of Egypt,’ but received instead 
the title of Ahedive, or viceroy. 

Ismail Pasha afterward demanded for 
Egypt independent legislation and diplo- 
matic representation to foreign govern- 
ments. The sublime Porte now perceived 
that he was aiming at absolute independ- 
ence of ‘Turkish dominion, and declined to 
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concede his requests. Thereupon Ismail 
Pasha threatened to withdraw his troops 
from Candia, or to seize that island for 


himself, if the Sultan refused to concede his | 


demands; and for a while a war seemed im- 
minent between the Sultan and his ambi- 
tious vassal. The threatened struggle was 
averted by the intervention of the Great 
Powers of Europe, which forced the Khe- 
dive to relinquish his ambitious designs and 
to submit to the Sultan’s authority. 

In 1868 Ismail Pasha extended his do- 
minion over the region of the Upper Nile. 


During the same year he undertook to ne-. 


gotiate a foreign loan, and sent invitations 
to the European monarchs to attend the 
opening of the Suez Canal. These acts of 
the Khedive greatly offended the Ottoman 
Porte, as they were acts which an independ- 
ent sovereign only had the right to do. 

The Porte therefore ordered the Khedive 
to reduce his army to thirty thousand men; 
to countermand his order for iron-clads and 
improved arms, which he had contra¢ted for 
in France; to refrain thenceforth from all 
diplomatic acts and from contracting loans; 
and to submit his annual budget of expendi- 
tures at Constantinople for inspection and 
approval. ‘The Khedive refused to obey the 
Sultan’s orders, and announced his intention 
of contracting loans whenever and wherever 
he pleased. 

The Sultan was about to send an ultima- 
tum to the Khedive, but England and France 
induced him to wait untilafter the opening 
of the Suez Canal. No sooner were the 
festivities ended than the Sultan sent his 
ultimatum to the Khedive requiring him to 
choose between submission and war. As the 
European powers would not sustain the 
Khedive in his efforts for independence, 
Ismail Pasha announced his submission to 
the Sultan’s will, December 9, 1869, thus for 
the time laying aside his schemes for inde- 
pendence. 

Ismail Pasha then devoted himself to the 
reduction of the region south of Nubia, as far 
as the sources of the Nile, under nis domin- 
ion, and succeeded in that undertaking. In 
1874 Darfur was conquered by his troops 
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under the command of Colonel Gordon, a 
Scotchman in his service. The Khedive 
was also generally successful in several wars 
which he waged with Abyssinia, though his 
troops sustained several reverses in 1875 and 
1876. 

The Khedive drew a military cordon and 
opened roads for traffic through the other 
native territories. He intended to transform 
those regions into an agricultural district. 
He supplied the chiefs with seed, and held 
them under’ obligation to furnish certain 
quantities of produce. Thus he made their 
stores of ivory, gums, hides, wax, gold, etc., 
more accessible; and he was enabled to 
secure the wealth of those regions for the 
benefit of Egypt by means of the railways 
and telegraphs which he rapidly built 
through Nubia, as well as by his control 
over the Red Sea and the Suez Canal. 

By these efforts to build up the prosperity 
of Egypt, the Khedive won back the Sul- 
tan’s favor; and the Sultan issued a firman, 
June 8, 1873, confirming the privileges 
which Ismail Pasha’s predecessors had en- 
joyed, and changing Egypt from a Turkish 
tributary dependency into an almost inde- 
pendent sovereign kingdom. ‘This firman 
authorized the Khedive to make laws and 
internal regulations; to organize every means 
of defense and to increase the number of 
his troops without limit; to contract com- 
mercial treaties with foreign powers; to con- 
clude other treaties regulating the position 
of foreigners in Egypt, and their intercourse 
with the Egyptian government and the 
Egyptian people; to contract loans in foreign 
countries in the name of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment; and to have complete and absolute 
control.of the finances of Egypt. 

This firman forbade the Khedive to make 
treaties relating to political matters, pro- 
hibited him having agents accredited at 
foreign courts, required the money coined in 
Egypt to be coined in the Sultan’s name, re- 
quired the Turkish flag to be borne by the 
Egyptian army and navy, and forbade the 
building of iron-clad vessels for the Egyptian 
navy without the Sultan’s permission. ‘he 
Khedive retained the privilege of conferring 
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military promotions up to the rank of col- 
onel, and civil grades to the rank of ratbeh- 
i-sanieh only. ‘The Khedive was also re- 
quired to pay to the Sultan a tribute of one 
hundred and fifty thousand purses yearly. 

At the opening of the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1877-78 the Khedive sent a strong con- 
tingent of Egyptian troops to Europe for 
service in the Turkish army. 


RUSSO-TURKISH WAR OF 1877-78. 


In July, 1875, the peasants of Herzego- 
vina and Bosnia, provinces in the West of 
European Turkey, rose in rebellion against 
the Ottoman government to resist the col- 
lection of taxes by the officials of the Porte. 
The insurrection became quite formidable, 
and fears were entertained that the peace of 
Europe was jeopardized. The consuls of 
the Great European Powers met at Mostar, 
in September, 1875, and endeavored to bring 
about a pacification by inducing the Porte 
to grant needed reforms and reasonable con- 
cessions to the Herzegovinians and Bos- 
nians; while, at the same time, they tried to 
induce the insurgents to submit, but failed. 
Many engagements of an unimportant char- 
acter and without decisive results occurred 
during the summer and autumn of 1875, and 
during the following winter and spring. Cet- 
tigne, Trebigne and Nicsic were the scenes 
of stubborn conflicts and close sieges by the 
insurgents; but the result of the struggle 
continued indecisive. The Turks relieved 
Trebigne in January, 1876, and Nicsic in 
March, 1876. ‘The Bosnian insurgents com- 
mitted frightful atrocities, and fought bloody 
actions with the ‘Turks. 

In October, 1875, the Turkish govern- 
ment failed to meet the interest on its debt, 
the principal of which was more than nine 
hundred million dollars. the Porte issued 
a firman promising speedy payment of half 
the interest and making provision for the 
payment of the other half—a promise which 
was not redeemed. 

Count Andrassy, who had _ succeeded 
Baron von Beust as Prime Minister of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, drew up a note relative to 
reforms in Turkey, which was approved by 
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Russia, Italy, France, Germany and Eng- 
land, and which was communicated to the 
Porte, January 31, 1876. The Porte prom- 
ised to introduce the reforms asked for 
by Count Andrassy’s note, but the insur- 
gents of Herzegovinaand Bosnia rejected the 
reforms because they were not consulted in 
the arrangement. Toward the close of March, 
1876, an armistice was concluded between 
the contending parties. 

During a riot at Salonica, May 6, 1876, 
between the Christians and the Mohamme- 
dans, the French and German consuls were 
murdered by the exasperated Moslem popu- 
lace. In compliance with the demands of 
the Frencs and German ambassadors at 
Constantinople, the Porte executed the mur- 
derers, indemnified the families of the vic- 
tims, gave guarantees against similar atro- 
cities in the future, and offered a solemn 
salute to the French and German flags. 
The funerals of the murdered consuls took 
place at Salonica on May 19, 1876, with 
great ceremonies. 

The three Imperial Chancellors—Prince 
Gortschakoff of Russia, Prince Bismarck of 
Germany and Count Andrassy of Austria- 
Hungary—met in conference at Prince Bis- 
marck’s residence at Berlin, May 11, 1876, 
and agreed upon a memorandum drawn up 
by Prince Gortschakoff for the pacification of 
the Ottoman Empire upon the terms of 
Count Andrassy’s note. France and Italy 
concurred in the results of the conference, 
but England objected because the memo- 
randum proposed a threat of armed inter- 
vention by the Six Great Powers in case 
their friendly mediation failed to effect a 
pacification. ‘The Herzegovinians and Bos- 
nians rejected the proposition of the Berlin 
conference of the three Imperial Chancel- 
lors, and the Porte asked for a modification 
of the memorandum before it gave its ac- 
ceptance to its propositions. As the Berlin 
memorandum thus failed it was withdrawn. 

On May 29, 1876, the Turkish Ministers, 
sustained by a decree of the Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
the spiritual head of the Mohammedan 
Church, met at the Grand Vizier’s residence, 
and drew up a petition to Sultan Abdul 
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ENGLAND AND RECENT EUROPEAN WARS. 


Aziz entreating him to abdicate his throne 
in order to save the Ottoman Empire from 
ruin. The next day, May 30, 1876, there 
was an immense popular demonstration in 
Constantinople. The trade guilds, headed 
by the Softas, marched to the Seraglio, and 
compelled Abdul Aziz to abdicate in favor of 
his nephew, who was then proclaimed Sultan 
with the title of AmMuRATH V., or MURAD 
V. The deposed Abdul Aziz was confined 
in the Tcheragan Palace, where he was found 
dead several days later, June 4, 1876; be- 
lieved at the time to have committed suicide, 
but a few years afterward discovered to have 
been murdered. His remains were honored 
with imposing funeral obsequies, and were 
placed in the mausoleum of Sultan Mah- 
moud IT. 

Hussein Avni Pasha, the Turkish Minis- 
ter of War, and Reschid Pasha, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, were shot and killed at the 
residence of the Grand Vizier, June 15, 1876, 
by Hassan Bey, a Circassian officer in the 
Turkish army, in revenge for his recent im- 
prisonment for refusing to go to Bagdad, 
where he had been assigned to duty. The 
vacant offices were immediately filled, and 
the assassin was hanged June 20, 1876. 

From the time of the outbreak of the Her- 
zegovinian insurrection the tributary Princi- 
pality of Servia had maintained a warlike 
attitude toward its suzerain, the Ottoman 
Porte, and had shown a disposition to 
espouse the cause of the insurgents of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. The Porte had in the 
meantime anticipated the warlike designs of 
Servia by sending troops to the Servian 
frontier, and both parties were ready for 
hostilities. At the beginning of July, 1876, 
Prince Milan of Servia declared war against 
his suzerain, the Sultan of Turkey, alleging 
as his reason the threatening attitude of the 
Ottoman Porte toward Servia, and its failure 
to satisfy the demands of Bosnia. At the 
same time Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, 
another tributary vassal of the Sultan of 
Turkey, entered the field against the Otto- 
man Porte in support of the cause of Herze- 
govina. ‘Thus there were four Turkish 
provinces in open rebellion against the Porte 
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—Herzegovina, Bosnia, Montenegro and 
Servia. 

The war which now opened was of the 
most sanguinary character. During the 
whole of July, August and September, 
1876, the struggle raged fiercely; and battles 
between the Turks and the Servians were 
of almost daily occurrence. ‘The valleys of 
the Drina, the Morava and the Timok were 
drenched with blood; and Izvor, Derbent, 
Saitschar, Gurgosovatz, Paratchin, Pandi- 
rola, Podgoritza, Alexinatz and Deligrad 
were repeatedly the scenes of sanguinary 
conflits. The Servian armies, commanded 
by Generals Tchernayeff, Leschjanin, An- 
titch, Olympics, Horvatovich, Paulovich and 
others, resisted with great bravery; but the 
Turkish forces, under the command of - 
Osman Pasha, Dervish Pasha, Hafiz Pasha, 
Suleiman Pasha, Kerim Pasha, Mehemet 
Ali Pasha and others, were successful in 
nearly every encounter; but in Montenegro 
and Herzegovina the Ottoman troops under 
Mukhtar Pasha and Selim Pasha suffered a 
series of calamitous defeats. Finally, in 
September, 1876, the Servians were reduced 
to such straits that the Servian government 
became anxious for peace. 

A rebellion having broken out in Bul- 
garia in May, 1876, the Porte sent Circas- 
sians and Bashi-Bazouks to subdue the re- 
volt. These irregular troops committed the 
most fiendish atrocities upon the Bulgarians 
after the suppression of the insurrection, 
massacring men, women and children with- 
out discrimination and in the most cruel 
manner. According to the reports of Eng- 
lish newspaper correspondents and the Amer- 
ican Consul, Mr. Schuyler, twelve thousand 
Bulgarians fell victims to the savage fury of 
the Circassians and Bashi-Bazouks, and 
sixty villages were reduced to ashes. These 
atrocities aroused the most intense indigna- 
tion in England. Immense public meetings 
were held in every part of that kingdom to 
denounce the outrages, and in London sev- 
eral monster demonstrations were held. The 
British press loudly called for the interfer- 
ence of the government to compel the 
Turks to respect the usages of civilized 
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warfare; and the British government, under | 


the pressure of public sentiment, instituted 
measures to secure an investigation of the 
Buigarian outrages. An animated debate 
occurred in the British House of Commons, 
and Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry was se- 
verely censured for its indifference. Mr. 
Baring, the Secretary of the British embassy 
at Constantinople, in his report, estimated 
the number massacred in and around Philip- 
popolis at twelve thousand. The British 
government called upon the Ottoman Porte 
to punish the perpetrators of the outrages, 
and received promises that justice should be 
done; but the Porte was slow in fulfilling 
its promises. 

In July, 1876, the Porte was obliged to 
declare its insolvency by announcing that all 
payments on account of the Turkish national 
debt must be suspended until after the subju- 
gation of its revolted provinces: As almost 
the whole of this debt was due to people in 
Western Europe, chiefly British subjects, the 
failure of Turkey to meet her obligations 
greatly weakened the friendship which Eng- 
land had thus far felt for her. 

Sultan Amurath V. was so hopelessly an 
“imbecile thata Council of Ministers and 
great dignitaries of the Ottoman Empire, in 
conformity with a decree of the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam, proclaimed his deposition, August 31, 
1876, anddeclared his brother ABput HAmrp 
II. Sultan of Turkey. 

In consequence of the Turkish victories, 
the Princes of Servia and Montenegro made 
overtures for peace ; and their demand was 
sustained by England. Sir Henry George 
Elliott, the British ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, presented to the Porte a demand for 
an armistice of one month, to be followed by 
negotiations for peace. England’s demand 
was sustained by the other foreign ambassa- 
dors at the Turkish capital. ‘The Porte re- 
fused to grant an armistice, but expressed 
its willingness to treat for peace. Turkey’s 
refusal to grant an armistice threatened fresh 
complications in the East, as Russia seemed 
disposed to insist on the demand for an 
armistice. Finally, about the middle of 
September, 1876, both Turkey and Servia 
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agreed upon a suspension of hostilities ror 
ten days, afterward prolonged eight days, 
and negotiations for peace were opened ; but 
Turkey’s conditions were rejected by both 
Servia and Montenegro, and thus the nego- 
tiations failed. 

Terms of peace proposed by the Great 
European Powers were rejected by Turkey, 
and the relations between Russia aud Tur- 
key were daily becoming more precarious. 
The Russian government was unable to re- 
strain the warlike ardor of its subjects, who 
were in hearty sympathy with the Servians. 
England was jealous of Russian interfer- 
ence in Turkish affairs, and her interests 
demanded the upholding of the Ottoman 
Empire; but the English people, whose in- 
dignation had been aroused by the Turkish 
atrocities in Bulgaria, opposed the Eastern 
policy of the Earls of Beaconsfield and 
Derby. Germany seemed disposed to sup- 
port Russia’s position, but Austria-Hungary 
and Italy opposed it. The Great Powers 
made continuous efforts for an armistice. 
Servia, as well as Turkey, rejected the peace 
proposals of the European Powers. Rus- 
sia proposed. a joint intervention of the 
Great Powers in Turkish affairs; but France, 
England and Austria-Hungary declined the 
proposition. Russia now seemed disposed 
to openly support Servia, and a war between 
Russia and Turkey appeared imminent. 
The Porte proposed a six months’ armis- 
tice; but Russia opposed this, and demanded 
a Six weeks’ armistice instead. 

On October 12, 1876, Turkey formally 
rejected the peace propositions of the Great 
European Powers. Prince Gortschakoff, 
the Russian Chancellor, issued a circular to 
the other Great Powers, opposing a six 
months’ armistice and demanding a six 
weeks’ armistice instead. Russia threat- 
ened an invasion of Turkey in case of a re- 
fusal of a short armistice. War between 
Russia and Turkey appeared inevitable, and 
much uneasiness prevailed in all the great 
European capitals. War risks were re- 
quired in London, and Lloyds were called 
upon to have steamers ready to transport 
troops. England was making warlike prepa- 
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tations, and the British fleets in the Mediter- 
ranean were under sailing orders. Much 
bitter feeling against Russia was manifested 
in Xngland, the recent excitement on ac- 
count of the Bulgarian atrocities having 
died away. Russian troops were concen- 
trating at Bender and at Tiflis, preparatory 
to invading both European and Asiatic 
Turkey ; while the Ottoman Porte was con- 
centrating two large armies, one in Euro- 
pean Turkey and the other in Asiatic Tur- 
key, to resist Russian invasion. 

France and Germany supported Russia’s 
proposal for a six weeks’ armistice. On 
the day that the Turks captured Alexinatz, 
October 31, 1876, General Ignatieff, the 
Russian ambassador at Constantinople, pre- 
sented an ultimatum to the Porte, demand- 
ing the acceptance of a two months’ armis- 
tice and a suspension of hostilities within 
forty-eight hours, threatening, in case of a 
refusal, to break off all diplomatic relations 
with Turkey and to leave Constantinople 
with the whole Russian embassy. The Porte 
consented to the Russian demands, and the 
armistice was signed November 1, 1876, 
thus suspending hostilites between the 
Turks and the Servians. Montenegro also 
accepted the armistice. Upon the conclu- 
sion of the armistice, the Great Powers 
agreed upon holding a peace conference at 
Constantinople tosettle the Eastern question. 
The conference was summoned on the basis 
of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

On November 10, 1876, the Czar Alexan- 
der II. of Russia delivered an important 
speech at Moscow, in reply to an ad- 
dress from the citizens, declaring that he 
would demand guarantees from the Ottoman 
Porte, and threatening a declaration of war 
in case of a refusal of such guarantees. The 
speech was received with enthusiastic cheers. 
The Czar’s declarations were everywhere 
applauded throughout the Russian Empire. 
In the midst of the preparations for the peace 
conference, the most warlike demonstrations 
were goingonin Russia. Great Britain was 
excited by distrust of Russia, and war risks 
were taken in London. Great activity pre- 
vailed at the Woolwich arsenal, and in the 
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dock-yards the iron-clads were prepared for 
immediate service, while all soldiers on fur- 
lough in Ireland were ordered to join their 
regiments. 

The Czar, in an address to the generals 
and officers of the Russian army, at a military 
review in St. Petersburg, on November 15, 
1876, said: ‘‘Gentlemen, let us wish the 
best’ success to the commanders of our 
armies.’’ ‘The Czar’s words were received 
with enthusiastic cheering. All freight 
traffic was stopped on the railways in South- 
western Russia. A Russian army was rapidly 
concentrating at Odessa. A Russian war 
loan of one hundred million roubles in bank 
notes was issued by the State Bank of St. 
Petersburg, by authority of an imperial 
ukase, to be received in subscriptions, bear- 
ing interest at ten per cent. The Czar, in 
an interview with Lord Loftus, the British 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, on November 
2, 1876, gave assurances that Russia would 
not seize Constantinople or attempt to con- 
quer India. 

In the meantime the Ottoman Porte had 
appointed a commission to frame a constitu- 
tion for the Ottoman Empire. ‘The commis- 
sion concluded its labors in the latter part of 
November, 1876, and sent a draft of the 
document to the Grand Vizier. ‘The text 
of the new constitution was communicated 
to the Great European Powers. ‘The new 
constitution was officially promulgated with 
great solemnity, December 23, 1876. The 
constitution declared the Ottoman Empire 
one and indivisible, and provided for a legis- 
lative assembly comprising a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. The principle of 
Ministerial responsibility was established. 
On November 23, 1876, the Sultan issued a 
firman abolishing slavery in the Turkish 
dominions. 

In the meantime, while Russia and Tur- 
key were making warlike demonstrations, 
preparations for the peace conference at 
Constantinople were being rapidly pushed. 
The British plenipotentiary, Lord Salisbury, 
while on his way to Constantinople, stopped 
at Paris and Rome, and had an interview 
with Prince Bismarck at Berlin. Lord 
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Salisbury also stopped at Vienna. Popu- 
lar sentiment in England had compelled 
Lord Beaconsfield to reverse his policy 
on the Eastern question, and England was 
now in full accerd with Russia on the guar- 
antees to be required of the Ottoman Porte. 
France, Germany, Italy and Austria-Hun- 
gary also supported the Russian demands. 
An interview between Lord Salisbury and 
General Ignatieff showed a complete agrce- 
ment between them on the points to be 
demanded of the Porte. At a preliminary 
meeting of the conference on December 11, 
1876, under the presidency of the Russian 
ambassador, the result showed a unanimity 
among the plenipotentiaries of the Great 
European Powers. General Ignatieff ap- 
peared very conciliatory. 

The conference began its regular sessions 
on December 23, 1876. The Turkish pleni- 
potentiary, Safvet Pasha, presided; and in 
his opening address he declared that the 
Porte was ready to grant reforms to all its 
subjects. In all the proceedings of the con- 
ference the Great Powers were unanimous. 
Russia became more conciliatory and Tur- 
key more defiant. The Porte rejected all 
the proposals of the European Powers, and 
met every proposition with a counter-pro- 
posal. It gradually became apparent that 
Midhat Pasha, the Grand Vizier, had out- 
witted the European diplomatists. Lord 
Salisbury, in an interview with Midhat 
Pasha, urged him to accept the European 
proposals, but without success. Ina subse- 
quent interview between Lord Salisbury and 
the Sultan, the latter objected to the Eu- 
. ropean demands; whereupon Lord Salis- 
bury directed the British fleet to leave Turk- 
ish waters, in order to show the Turks 
that England would not support them in 
resisting the united will of Europe. On 
December 30, 1876, the armistice between 
Turkey and Servia was prolonged to March 
it, Thea 

The Great Powers at length agreed to 
consider the ‘Turkish counter-proposals. 
Russia receded from her original position; 
while Turkey appeared more defiant, and 
refused to discuss the European proposi- 
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tions. An angry interview occurred be- 
tween Lord Salisbury and Midhat Pasha on 
January 2, 1877. On January 6, 1877, the 
conference refused to make any further con- 
cessions, while the Turks remained inflexi- 
ble. The English, German and Russian 
plenipotentiaries unsuccessfully urged the 
Grand Vizier to accept the proposals of the 
European Powers. On January 12, 1877, 
Baron von Werther, the German plenipoten- 
tiary, declared that the Great Powers would 
make no further concessions to Turkey. On 
January 15, 1877, the European Powers re- 
linquished many of the contested points; but 
Lord Salisbury, the British plenipotentiary, 
and Sir Henry George Elliott, the British am- 
bassador at the Turkish capital, announced 
that they had orders to leave Constantinople 
if the Porte rejected the modified demands 
of the Powers. All the other European 
plenipotentiaries made similar declarations. 
Safvet Pasha, the Turkish plenipotentiary, 
replied that the conditions of the Powers 
would have to be submitted to the Porte be- 
fore a final answer could be given. 

On January 18, 1877, the Grand Council 
of the Ottoman Empire, among whom were 
sixty Christians, unanimously rejected the 
proposals of the European Powers, and de- 
clared that the Turkish counter-proposals 
were the only subject which would further 
be considered. The Council disregarded 
Midhat Pasha’s appeal for peace, and re- 
plied with loud shouts of ‘‘ War rather than 
foreign interference! Death before dis- 
honor!”? The result of the Turkish Grand 
Council’s action was that Lord Salisbury 
and General Ignatieff refused to have any- 
thing further to do with the negotiations, 
and the plenipotentiaries of the Six Great 
European Powers accordingly withdrew 
from Constantinople. ‘Thus the conference 
failed. 

In the latter part of January, 1877,- the 
Ottoman Porte opened negotiations for peace 
with Servia and Montenegro. Both Russia 
and England advised Prince Milan of Servia 
to make peace. Midhat Pasha offered con- 
ciliatory terms to the Servians, who for some 


time had been anxious forpeace. ‘The nego- 
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tiations progressed slowly, but were success- 
fully completed in the early part of March, 
1877. ; 

Midhat Pasha’s progressive policy and his 
desire for peace were very obnoxious to the 
reactionary party in Turkey, and caused his 
fall. On February 5, 1877, he was dis- 
missed from office and banished from Con- 
Sstantinople by order of the Sultan, and 
Edhem Pasha was appointed Grand Vizier. 

On February 4, 1877, Prince Gortschakoff, 
the Russian Chancellor, issued a circular 
note to the Russian ambassadors at the 
courts of the other Great Powers, declaring 
the Ottoman Empire a menace to Europe 
and to the sentiments of humanity and 
Christianity, and endeavoring to ascertain 
what course the other Powers intended to 
pursue in consequence of Turkey’s defiant 
attitude. 

In the meantime the public mind in Eng- 
land was intensely excited on the Eastern 
question. Mr. Gladstone made important 
speeches at Taunton and Frome, denounc- 
ing the course of Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Derby in not taking vigorous meas- 
ures to act in concert with Russia in putting 
a stop to the horrible atrocities of the Turks 
toward the Christian inhabitants of the Ot- 
toman Empire. Parliament opened February 
8, 1877; and the queen’s speech alluded in 
guarded terms to the Eastern question, ex- 
pressing a hope for a satisfactory solution 
of the vexed problem. On February 16, 
1877, Mr. Gladstone and others made 
speeches criticising Lord Beaconsfield and 
his Ministry severely. The Ministry avowed 
its neutrality on the Eastern question. An 
animated debate occurred in the House of 
Lords on February 20, 1877. The Duke of 
Argyle attacked the policy of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Ministry, but the Earl of Derby de- 
fended the Ministry’s action. On a test 
vote, the House of Lords sustained Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet. 

During March, 1877, General Ignatieff, 
the Russian ambassador at Constantinople, 
visited the capitals of the other Great Euro- 
pean Powers on a mission from the Czar, 
the result of which was the signing of a pro- 
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tocol consenting to Russia’s intervention in 
Turkish affairs. 

In the meantime both Russia and Turkey 
continued their warlike preparations. Rus- 
sia was hurrying troops forward to the 
Pruth, and Turkish troops were moving 
toward the Danube. ‘The Russians were 
still mobilizing an additional number of 
army corps on the frontiers; and by the 
close of February, 1877, there were two 
hundred thousand Russian troops ready to 
invade Turkish territory. The Turks had 
concentrated an army of about seventy-five 
thousand men on the Danube to resist Rus- 
sian invasion. Both Russia and Turkey 
were buying arms and munitions of war in 
the United States. On March 3, say aw 
imperial ukase was issued at St. Petersburg 
directing the organization of nine additional 
army corps. About the middle of March, 
Russia was’ preparing to put one million 
men into the field. 

The Turkish Parliament assembled March 


Ig, 1877, and was opened by Sultan Abdul 


Hamid II. in person. ‘The speech from the 
throne was read by the First Secretary of the 
Sultan. A considerable number of Senators 
and Deputies were present. The Sultan’s 
speech recapitulated the events of the East- 
ern crisis, and indulged in a profusion of 
promises. 

Austria-Hungary, Germany, Italy and 
France readily signed the Russian protocol 
submitted for their acceptance by General 
Ignatieff during his mission to the great 
European capitals. England at first refused 
to sign ; but, after much diplomatic negotia- 
tion, the efforts of General Ignatieff and 
Count Schouvaloff, the Russian ambassador 
at London, were successful ; and on March 
31, 1877, Great Britain, through her Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, Lord Derby, signi- 
fied her acceptance of the protocol. Russia 
then submitted the protocol to the Ottoman 
Porte for its approval, but Turkey rejected 
the documentas inconsistent with the dignity 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire. 

Upon the rejection of the Russian proto- 
col by the Ottoman Porte, the Czar Alexan- 
der II., who arrived at the Russian head- 
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quarters at Kischeneff on April 2, 1877, 
issued a manifesto reciting the grievances of 
the Christians in Turkey, arraigning the 
Ottoman Porte for obstinacy in resisting the 
European demands, and declaring his pur- 
pose of espousing the cause of the oppressed 
Christians in Turkey. At the same time 
Prince Gortschakoff, the Russian Chancel- 
lor, published a circular notifying the other 
Great Powers that, as Turkey had rejected 
every demand of Europe forthe amelioration 
of the Christians in Turkey, Russia was 
obliged to undertake the amelioration of the 
Porte’s Christian subjects. 

On April 25, 1877, the Ottoman Porte re- 
plied to the Czar’s manifesto, charging 
Russia with the design of attacking the in- 
dependence of Turkey, and calling upon the 
other Great Powers to enforce the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Paris of 1856. Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II. issued a patriotic address 
to his army, exhorting it to uphold the in- 
dependence of the Osmanliand to defend the 
land won by their ancestors. 

Immediately after the rejection of the 


Russian protocol by the Ottoman Porte, the | 


Russian armies advanced into Turkish ter- 
-ritory, both in Europe and Asia. The Rus- 
sian Army of the Danube, three hundred 
and twenty-five thousand strong, under the 


command of the Grand-Duke Nicholas, ad- | 


vanced from Kischeneff, in South-western 
Russia, into the Sultan’s tributary Princi- 


pality of Roumania, which was friendly to | at Kars, May 20, 1877, but were repulsed 


Russia. At the same time the Russian 
Army of the Caucasus, one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand strong, under the 
Grand-Duke Michael and General Loris 
Melikoff, advanced from Alexandropol, in 
Georgia, into the Turkish province of Ar- 
menia, the Christian population of which 
was friendly to Russia. 

Hostilities in the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78 began in Asiatic Turkey. The 
Russians under the Grand-Duke Michael 
were defeated by the Turks at T'churukson, 
near Batoum, on the south-eastern coast of 
the Black Sea, near the Russian frontier, 
with the loss of eight hundred men, April 
25, 1877. The Russians were again re- 
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pulsed at Batoum two days later, April 27, 
1877. The Turkish navy bombarded Poti, 
Chefketil and Fort Nicholas, in Russian 
territory, on the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea. 

General Loris Melikoff with forty thou- 
sand Russians advanced against Kars, and 
defeated sixty thousand Turks under Mukh- 
tar Pasha before that strong fortress, April 
29 and 30, 1877. The Russians captured 
Bayazid, at the foot of Mount Ararat, May 
I, 1877; the Turkish garrison having evacu- 
ated the fortress. The Russians were re- 
pulsed in an attack on Batoum on May 11, 
1877, with the loss of four thousand men. 

Melikoff’s operations were directed against 
Erzeroum, the capital of Armenia, which 
Mukhtar Pasha prepared to defend. The 
Russians captured Ardahan with its fortifi- 
cations, its citadel, sixty cannon, immense 
stores of provisions and ammunition, after 


| a fierce bombardment, May 17, 1877; the 


Turkish garrison having evacuated the town 
and fled, leaving their dead and wounded 
behind them. 

In the meantime the Russians prosecuted 
the siege of. Kars with vigor, but they were 
repulsed in two attacks on the fortress on 
May 8, 1877. ‘The Turks were repulsed in 
an attack on the Cossacks at Kars, May 
17, 1877. The Turkish garrison afterward 
silenced the Russian bombardment. ‘The 
Russians cannonaded the Turkish outworks 


by the Turkish garrison, which made a 
sortie. The Russians drove the Turks from 
their positions at Karadrhouran, near Kars, 
May 22, 1877. ‘The Russians were again 
repulsed in two assaults on Kars on May 
23,1877. Four thousand Circassians under 
Mussa Pasha were surprised and cut to 
pieces by the Russians while marching to- 
ward Kars, May 31, 1877. 

The Russians furiously cannonaded Ba- 
toum on May 23, 1877, but the Turkish bat- 
teries replied vigorously. The Russians at- 
tempted to throw a bridge over the river 
Tchuruk, at Batoum, May 2s, 1877, but 
were fired upon and driven back by the 


| Turks. The Russians occupied several of 
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the heights near Batoum with slight loss, 
May 28, 1877. 

In the meantime the Circassian tribes in 
the Caucasus revolted against the Russians, 
but were defeated near Sukum-Kaleh and 
at other points. The Turkish fleet and the 
Circassians failed in an attack on Sukum- 
Kaleh; and one thousand Circassians were 
surprised and cut to pieces by the Russians, 
June 5, 1877. 

The siege of Kars progressed vigorously 
throughout the month of June, 1877; and 
the Turks attempted to form counter ap- 
proaches, and were constantly making sor- 
ties, but were frustrated in all their attempts 
by the Russian batteries. There was heavy 
fighting before Kars for four days, June 
8-11, 1877; but the Russians were repulsed 
with heavy loss in all their attacks upon 
Forts Tahmaz and Kara-Dagh. ‘The Rus- 
sian force which had advanced against Er- 
zeroum fell back in order to aid in the 
siege of Kars. The artillery engagements 
between the besiegers and the garrison of 
Kars continued during the middle and latter 
part of June. 

Twelve thousand Russians under General 
Tergukassoff defeated ten thousand Turks 
under Mehemet Pasha at Zeidikan, after a 
two days’ battle, June 15 and 16, 1877; the 
Turkish lines being raked by the Russian 
artillery fire and their losses being heavy, 
‘Mehemet Pasha himself being killed. The 
Russians then fortified Deiibaba Pass, but 
were driven from that strong position by 
fourteen thousand Turks under Mukhtar 
Pasha after two days’ fighting, June 21 and 
22, 1877; the Turks winning their victory 
through their effective artillery fire, and 
their loss being over two thousand men, 
while the Russian loss was almost three 
thousand men. ‘The Russians were repulsed 
in repeated assaults upon Mukhtar Pasha’s 
position at Zewin with a loss of one thou- 
sand killed, June 29, 1877. 

The Russians were repulsed in their at- 
tacks on Batoum on June 21, 1877, with a 
loss of fifteen hundred killed and wounded. 
A Turkish column drove the Russians be- 
hind their old intrenchments near Batoum, 
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June 29, 1877. A Turkish detachment de- 
feated a thousand Russians near Van. The 
Russian garrison in Bayazid citadel was re- 
lieved by General Tergukassoff, who com- 
pletely defeated the Turkish force of thir- 
teen thousand men which had invested the 
citadel; but the town of Bayazid was de- 
stroyed. 

The Turks made a grand sortie from Kars, 
June 30, 1877, and reopened communica- 
tion with Mukhtar Pasha’s army; while the 
Russian bombardment of Kars materially 
slackened. The Russian disasters in Ar- 
menia caused a retreat of the whole Rus- 
sian line toward the frontier, thus raising 
the siege of Kars. ‘The Russian left wing 
was almost annihilated ; the Russian center 
was in full retreat; and the Russian right 
at Batoum was completely defeated. The 
Russians retreated with such precipitancy 
that they buried or concealed their artillery 
and destroyed immense quantities of pro- 
visions and baggage, while the roads were 
Strewn with Russian dead. ‘The Russians 
maintained their position in a battle at Ipek, 
July 4, 1877; but the garrison of Kars was 
reinforced, and a Russian detachment was 
routed in several engagements near the 
frontier. ‘Thus the first campaign in Asiatic 
Turkey in the great war of 1877 ended in 
favor of the Ottoman arms. 

A Turkish force landed at T’chamtchira, 
near Sukum-Kaleh, on the Circassian coast, 
but was defeated by fifteen thousand Rus- 
sians, June 27, 1877. Both sides were sub- 
sequently reinforced; and the Turks routed 
the Russians with a loss of six thousand 
killed and wounded, while the Ottoman 
loss was comparatively small. Early in 
July, 1877, two Turkish frigates bombarded 
the Russian town of Chefketil, on the east- 
ern coast of the Black Sea, and landed a 
force which defeated the garrison and drove 
it from the town; after which the frigates 
reémbarked the Turkish troops. Several 
days afterward a Turkish frigate bombarded 
the Russian town of Simferopol, in the 
Crimea. On July 30, 1877, the Turkish 
frigate IZaumaudich bombarded the Russian 
batteries at Tchamtchira, near Sukum- 
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Kaleh, silencing every Russian gun. The 
Maumaudich was considerably damaged, 
and several of her crew were killed and 
wounded. The six thousand Turks who 
had been in a critical position at Tcham- 
tchira were then embarked in the fleet of 
Hobart Pasha, an Englishman in the Turk- 
ish service. 

The Montenegrins were still resisting the 
Turks under Suleiman Pasha and Mehemet 
Ali Pasha, and numerous bloody engage- 
ments were fought with various success. 
When the Turks inclosed Montenegro with 
three armies, seventy thousand strong in 
the aggregate, the Montenegrin position be- 
came extremely critical, and the Montene- 
grins were at the mercy of the Porte; but 
the Turkish army under Suleiman Pasha 
left the Montenegrin territory, and marched 
toward the Danube to aid Abdul Kerim 
Pasha and Osman Pasha in resisting the 
Russian advance in Kuropean Turkey. The 
Turks defeated the Bosnian insurgents in 
several conflicts. On August 4, 1877, eight 
thousand Turks defeated four thousand 
Herzegovinian insurgents under General 
Despotovich with great losss. General Des- 
potovich and three hundred of his followers 
crossed the Austrian frontier, where they 
were disarmed and interned. } 

While the war was progressing with vigor 
in Armenia, the campaign on the Danube 
had not yet fairly opened. The Roumanians 
had joined the Russians, and had slight 
skirmishes with the Turks. ‘There was also 
some skirmishing between small bodies of 
Cossacks and Bashi-Bazouks. The Turks 
bombarded Brahilov and Kalafat, while the 
Russians bombarded Rutschuk and Nicop- 
olis. Slight collisions occurred at Oltenitza, 
Turtukai, Reni, Ghiacet and other points 
along the Danube; and several Turkish 
monitors were sunk by torpedoes. 

From the beginning of the struggle the 
Sultan’s tributary Principality of Roumania 
had sided with Russia; and on May 1s, 
1877, the Roumanian Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies proclaimed Roumaniacompletely 
independent of Turkey, and declared war 
against the Porte. 


By the close of May, 1877, the Russians 
occupied the north side of the Danube from 
Kalafat on the west to Galatz on the east; 
but their heaviest force was at Giurgevo, 
opposite Rutschuk. The Turkish forces 
south of the Danube numbered two hundred 
thousand men, and were under the com- 
mand of Abdul Kerim Pasha. Their main 
force was at Shumla, near the Balkan 
mountains; but they occupied the south 
side of the Danube from Widdin, opposite 
Kalafat, on the west, to Ghiacet, opposite 
Galatz, on the east; and strong Turkish 
garrisons were placed in the four great fort- 
resses on the south side of the Danube— 
Widdin, Nicopolis, Rutschuk and Silistria ; 
while the other two strong fortresses in 
Bulgaria—Shumla, near the Balkan moun- 
tains, and Varna, on the Black Sea coast— 
were also strongly garrisoned with Turkish 
troops. 

The condition of the Ottoman Empire 
was extremely critical at this period. The 
treasury was exhaused ; public credit was 
destroyed; the armies were wretchedly or- 
ganized and disciplined; the various Chris- 
tian provinces were onthe verge of rebell- 
ion; Roumania and Montenegro were at 
open war with the Porte; the Russian 
armies were in Roumania and Armenia; 
Servia and Greece were ready to join Russia 
in the war; the Porte was without a single 
ally; the Moslem population of the Turkish 
capital was turbulent; and the Turkish Min- 
istry was at variance with the Turkish Par- 
liament. The turbulent Softas threatened 
an outbreak at Constantinople; but the gov- 
ernment expelled them from the capital, 
and declared the city in a state of siege. 
The Sheikh-ul-Islam proclaimed a ‘‘ Holy 
War”’ against Russia. The Sultan pro- 
rogued the Turkish Parliament on June 28, 
1877, to be reassembled October 1, 1877. 

The other Great European Powers de- 
clared their neutrality. On May 7, 1877, 
Lord Derby’s note in reply to Prince Gort- 
schakoffs circular was published, accusing 
Russia of bad faith in regard to treaties, 
On the same day an animated debate began 
in the British House of Commons on Mr. 
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Gladstone’s resolutions denying Turkey’s 
right to moral or material support. Fiery 
speeches were made on both sides, but on 
May 14th these resolutions were rejected by 
a vote of three hundred and fifty-four 
against two hundred and twenty-three. 
Several large public demonstrations were 
held in London on the night of May 7th in 
support of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet was divided 

on the policy to be pursued by Great Brit- 
ain on the Eastern question; but the Min- 
istry was resolved to defend British interests 
—to protect the Suez Canal, to guard Egypt 
and to maintain the freedom of the Bos- 
phorus. A great popular anti-T'urkish 
demonstration was held at Birmingham on 
May 31st; and the meeting was addressed 
by Mr. Gladstone, who denounced the Otto- 
man Porte for its oppression of its Christian 
subjects. Business was suspended and 
thirty thousand persons were present, At 
the close of the meeting a resolution was 
passed in favor of a policy to compel Tur- 
key to govern her Christian subjects prop- 
erly. 
On June 7, 1877, Prince Gortschakoff, the 
Russian Chancellor, in a note to Lord 
Derby, the British Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, promised that Russia would not 
menace British interests in the East, and 
would not therefore seize Egypt, the Suez 
Canal, Constantinople, the Bosphorus or 
the Persian Gulf. 

Count Schouvaloff, the Russian ambassa- 
dor at London, took with him to St. Peters- 
burg a specification of British interests as 
contained in Mr. Cross’s speech in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons. Count Schouva- 
loff’s instructions, on his return to London, 
empowered him to declare that Russia had 
no designs against the Suez Canal or Egypt. 
Russia promised England not to exercise 
belligerent rights in the Suez Canal; but 
Turkey refused to give a similar promise, 
and returned a haughty answer to England’s 
demand not to make the canal a scene of 
hostilities. Count Schouvaloff’s assurances 
were considered perfectly satisfactory by 
the British Cabinet, but a British fleet was 
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dispatched to Besika Bay to be ready for 
eventualities. 

After an inactivity of nearly two months, 
the Russians opened an active campaign on 
the Danube. Rutschuk, on the south side 
of the river, was bombarded by the Rus- 
sians; while Giurgevo, on the opposite side 
of the river, was bombarded by the Ottoman 
troops at Rutschuk. About the middle of 
June, 1877, the Russians massed their forces 
at several points on the Danube with the 
view of crossing the river; the principal 
movements being at Galatz, Hirsova, Sis- 
tova and Nicopolis. ‘There were then over 
four hundred thousand Russian troops in 
Roumania. During the latter part of June 
there was heavy cannonading between Ruts- 
chuk and Giurgevo, and also between Wid- 
din and Kalafat. The Turks flooded the 
Kustendje and Tchernavoda railroad as a 
measure of defense. 

On June 22, 1877, a Russian detachment 
of six thousand men under General Zim- 
mermann crossed the Danube from Galatz 
into the swampy region of the Dobrudja ; 
and on the same day this force gained pos- 
session of the heights around Matchin, after 
an obstinate engagement with a force of 
Bashi-Bazouks. ‘The next day the Russians 
entered Matchin, which had been evacuated 
by the Gttoman troops. ‘T'wenty-eight thou- 
sand Russians crossed the Danube at Brahi- 
lov; while the Turks destroyed the railway 
between T’chernayoda and Matchin, anda 
few days later evacuated the Dobrudja. 

Simultaneously with the Russian crossing 
at Galatz there was a general movement 
along the whole Russian line, and the vari- 
ous towns on the south side of the Danube 
were bombarded by the Russians. On June 
25th eighteen thousand Russians crossed 
the Danube at Hirsova and joined the de- 
tachment at Matchin. On June 26th the 
Russians were repulsed in an attack upon 
the Ottoman troops at Turtukai, on the 
Danube, above Silistria. On June 27th the 
Grand-Duke Nicholas of Russia crossed the 
Danube near Sistova with the eighth Rus- 
sian army corps, drove the Turks from Sis- 
tova and occupied the town, after dreadful 
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fighting. During the bombardment, Nicop- 
olis was partly burned. On June 28th the 
Czar Alexander II. issued a proclamation to 
the Bulgarians, promising protection to 
Christians and Mussulmans alike. On June 
29th a Russian division crossed the Danube 
at Flamunda, after desperate fighting, at 
which the Czar of Russia was present. The 
Russians also crossed the Danube at Turnu- 
Maguerelli, and joined the force of the 
Grand-Duke Nicholas at Sistova. 

During the latter part of June, 1877, the 
bombardment of Rutschuk by the Russians 
at Giurgevo, opposite the river, was terrible, 
and laid most of the townin ruins. During 
the bombardment Russian shells struck the 
English, French, German and Austro-Hun- 
garian consulates. Hundreds of non-com- 
batants were killed in the streets, and many 
of the inhabitants of the city fled in terror 
to the neighboring villages. At the same 
time the Turkish garrison at Rutschuk 
bombarded Giurgevo and destroyed much 
of that town. 

After crossing the Danube, the Russians 
advanced in several detachments southward 
through Bulgaria toward the Balkan moun- 
tains. ‘The Russians were routed at Biela 
with considerable loss, July 5, 1877. After 
two days’ fighting, the Russians were beaten 
at Plevna by Osman Pasha, and at Monas- 
tir by Ahmed Eyoub Pasha, July 14, 1877. 
The advanced guard of the Russian army 
under General Gourkho crossed the Balkans 
on the evening of July 13th, and routed the 
Turks two days later. Nicopolis with its 
Turkish garrison of six thousand men sur- 
rendered to the Russians, July 16, 1877, 

General Gourkho’s bold dash across the 
Balkans created alarm and consternation at 
Constantinople, and the Porte made vigor- 
ous preparations to check the Russian ad- 
vance. Abdul Kerim Pasha was _ super- 
seded in the chief command of the Turkish 
armies by Mehemet Ali Pasha, a Prussian 
by the name of Schultz. There were four 
Turkish armies in European Turkey ready 
to oppose the Russian invaders—Osman 
Pasha’s army at Widdin, and Mehmet Ali 
Pasha’s force at Shumla, both north of the 
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Balkans; and the armies under Suleiman 
Pasha and Raouf Pasha, south of the Bal- 
kans. 

The Cossacks burned four villages near 
Philippopolis about the middle of July. 
The Russians occupied Jeni-Saghra after a 
brilliant victory. General Gourkho occu- 
pied Kazanlik on July 17th, after an obsti- 
nate engagement. The Shipka Pass was cap- 
tured by the Russians, July 18th. After a 
desperate engagement of ten hours at Plevna, 
July 19, 1877, the Russians under General 
Schillder were utterly defeated and driven 
from their positions by the Ottoman force 
under Osman Pasha, losing two thousand 
men and fleeing from the field, leaving their 
dead and wounded behind them. In view 
of this defeat, the Russians removed their 
head-quarters from Tirnova to Biela. 

On July 24th there was sharp fighting at 
Silistria, which the Russians had completely 
invested. During the whole of July the 
Russians closely invested and vigorously 
besieged Rutschuk, which was fiercely bom- 
barded, people being daily killed in the 
streets; but the Turkish garrison held out 
heroically... On July 26th the Russian mer- 
chant ship Vesta defeated a Turkish monitor 
in the Black Sea, off Kustendje, in Bul- 
garia. 

In the meantime heavy fighting occurred 
south of the Balkans. Raouf Pacha occu- 
pied Eski-Saghra, after a two days’ battle, 
July 27, 1877. Suleiman Pasha was de- 
feated and routed at Karabunar, July 26th; 
but he defeated and routed the Russians 
with considerable loss at Jeni-Saghra, Au- 
gust 4th. 

On July 30, 1877, forty thousand Russians 
under Prince Schackoskoy and General Kru- 
dener attacked Osman Pasha’s army of 
fifty thousand men in its strong position 
at Plevna, and captured the Turkish posi- 
tions; but the effective fire of the Turkish 
artillery carried destruction through the 
Russian ranks; and at the close of the day 
the Ottoman troops recaptured all their lost 
positions, and the Russians were disas- 
trously defeated. The battle was renewed 
the next day, July 31, 1877, and the Rus- 
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Sians were again defeated and routed, They 
fled from the field, leaving five thousand 
dead and wounded behind them. ‘The 
Bashi-Bazouks took possession of the field 
and massacred the Russian wounded. ‘This 
disastrous defeat thwarted the Russian 
plans and put the Russian forces south of 
the Balkans in a critical position. 

Five thousand Ottoman cavalry were re- 
pulsed in an attack upon the Russians at 
Lascon, near Plevna, August 6, 1877. On 
August 7th the Turks repulsed the Russians 
at Lovatz, after two days’ fighting, the 
Russians losing nine hundred killed and 
wounded. On the same day the Turks re- 
pulsed two attacks of the Russians at Jaslar, 
south of Rasgrad, after sanguinary fighting. 
On August 9th the Turks repulsed an at- 
tack of a Russian infantry and cavalry 
force at Yaillak. On August rith the 
Turks under Rassam Pasha retook Kartova 
from the Bulgarians, and the next day cap- 
tured Kalofer, the Bulgarians fleeing into 
the Balkans after losing five hundred killed. 

In the meantime there had been mutual 
charges of cruelty on both sides. The 
Turks were charged with the most brutal 
massacres of men, women and children 
among the Christian population of Bulgaria; 
and these charges were sustained by Euro- 
pean newspaper correspondents. On the 
other hand, the Turks accused the Russians 
and Bulgarians of massacring women and 
children among the Mohammedan Turks; 
and the accusations were also sustained by 
foreign newspaper correspondents. ‘The 
excuses of the Bulgarians for these brutal 
massacres of innocent Turkish women and 
children were the Turkish outrages in Bul- 
garia during the spring and summer of 1876. 

The Greeks in the island of Candia, or 
Crete, maddened by Turkish tyranny and 
cruelty, rose in revolt, compelling the Turks 
~ to seek refuge in the fortresses of the island. 

England took vigorous precautionary 
measures in view of the Russian advance 
toward Constantinople. The British fleet 
at Besika Bay was reinforced, and British 
troops were sent to reinforce the garrisons 
of Gibraltar and Malta. The greatest activ- 
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ity prevailed in the dockyards of Great 
Britain, and orders were received at the 
Woolwich arsenal to have field guns of the 
reserve class and some larger ordnance 
equipped for service. At the prorogation 
of the British Parliament on August 4, 1877, 
the queen’s speech, in alluding to the East- 
ern question, contained these significant 
words: “‘If, in the course of the contest, 
the rights of my empire should be assailed 
or endangered, I should confidently rely on 
your help to vindicate and maintain them.” 
Russia was intensely exasperated at Eng- 
land’s course, and the Russian press mani- 
fested a hostile tone toward Great Britain. 

Public feeling was intensely excited in 
Austria-Hungary; the Hungarians, who 
sympathized with the Turks, being greatly 
alarmed at the Russian invasion of Bulga- 
ria; and the Austro-Hungarian Cabinet 
under Count Andrassy contemplated the 
mobilization of the Austro-Hungarian army. 

In the meantime the Russians had pressed 
the siege of Rutschuk with vigor, and 
fiercely bombarded the town; while the 
Turks furiously bombarded Giurgevo, oppo- 
site the river. Ahout the middle of August 
the Turks bombarded Kustendje and com- 
pelled the Russians to evacuate the town, 
but the Russians reoccupied Kustendje sev- 
eral days afterward. On August 13th the 
Turks defeated and routed the Russians 
at Tokoi, capturing five cannon. On Au- 
gust 17th a Russian reconnoitering party 
was repulsed near the river Lom. On 
August 20th detachments of Russian cavalry 
were repulsed by Ottoman troops at Nere- 
insk, near Pievna. 

Toward the close of July, 1877, operations 
were resumed in Armenia, the Russians 
having been heavily reinforced. Fighting 
was renewed near Kars, and on August 4th 
a Turkish cavalry force of one thousand 
men was defeated by a Russian detachment 
near Ardahan. On August 5th the Turks 
assumed the offensive, and the Russian out- 
posts were driven in by Kurds and Bashi- 
Bazouks; but the Ottoman troops were re- 
pulsed in an attack on the Russians at-Khal- 
falut. On August 8th the Russians were 
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repulsed in two attacks on the Turks at Ka- 
duklar. On August 11th several hundred 
Russians were killed in an ambuscade near 
Koule. On August 12th the Russian out- 
posts near Ani were defeated with a loss of 
one hundred killed. On August 13th there 
was an artillery duel at Batoum. 

During the last fortnight of August, 
1877, the Russians suffered a series of ca- 
lamitous defeats in Armenia. On August 
18th forty thousand Russians attacked 
Mukhtar Pasha’s army at Yanilar, but were 
repulsed and routed with the loss of fifteen 
hundred killed. On the night of August 24th 
Mukhtar’s Pasha’s army carried the heights 
of Kizil-Tepe by storm, and repulsed three 
attempts of the Russians to retake them. 
The battle continued the whole of the next 
day, August 25, 1877, and ended in the 
rout of the Russians with the loss of four 
thousand killed and wounded; but the Ot- 
toman army was disastrously repulsed in an 
attempt to retake Kuruk-Dara, losing three 
thousand men, while the Russians lost less 
than a thousand. On August 24th the 
Turks captured a redoubt near Batoum. At 
the beginning of September, 1877, General 
Loris Melikoff was superseded in the com- 
mand of the Russian army in Armenia by 
the Grand-Duke Michael. 

In the meantime terrible fighting occurred 
in European Turkey. After its disastrous 
defeat at Eski-Saghra at the close of July, 
1877, General Gourkho’s army was obliged 
to retreat northward toward the Balkans, 
closely pursued by Suleiman Pasha’s vic- 
torious army, thirty thousand strong. For 
eight days, August 21-28, 1877, Suleiman 
Pasha vainly attempted to force the Shipka 
Pass, which was gallantly held by the Rus- 
sians under General Radetzky; all the 
Turkish assaults being repulsed with heavy 
loss to the assailants, after the most des- 
perate fighting; though the Russians evacu- 
ated, and the Turks occupied, the town of 
Shipka, on the 24th, August, 1877. ‘The 
Russians remained in possession of the 
Shipka Pass; and, after a lull of three days, 
cannonading was renewed on September 1 
and 2, 1877. 


The Turks were repulsed in attacks on 
the Russians at Tirnova, August 22 and 23, 
1877. Osman Pasha’s troops were repulsed 
at Selvi, August 22d. On the same day 
Mehemet Ali Pasha’s army defeated the 
Russians near Eski-Djuma, taking several 
cannon and inflicting great loss upon their 
foes; but the Russians retook Jaslar, which 
the Turks had captured; and the next day 
the Russians repulsed three attacks of the 
Turks, but fled upon the arrival of Turkish 
reinforcements, and left the Turks in pos- 
session of the place. 

On August 30, 1877, twenty thousand 
Turks from Mehemet Ali Pasha’s army at- 
tacked the Russians near Karahassankoi; 
and after desperate fighting, during which 
the village was taken and retaken, the Rus- 
sians were defeated, and they fled in dis- 
order, with the loss of four thousand killed 
and wounded, a cannon and two thousand 
stand of small arms. 

On September 1, 1877, a part of Osman 
Pasha’s army made a reconnoissance against 
the Russian fortified positions at Pelistat, 
five miles east from Plevna; and, after a 
desperate engagement, in which all the 
Turkish attacks were repulsed, the Rus- 
sians, who numbered twenty thousand. de- 
feated and routed the Turks, who fled with 
the loss of two thousand killed and wounded. 

On September 3, 1877, the Turks at Lo- 
vatz attacked twenty thousand Russians 
before that town under Prince Imeritinsky 
and General Skobeleff; but, after desperate 
fighting, the Russians drove the Turks into 
the town, which they entered with them; 
and the struggle continued in the streets of 
Lovatz until the Ottoman troops were finally 
driven out of the town in great disorder, 
pursued by the Russian cavalry, thus leay- 
ing Lovatz in the undisputed possession of 
the Russians after twelve hours’ fighting. 

On September 4, 1877, the Turks under 
Ahmed Eyoub Pasha occupied Kadikoi, 
near Rutschuk, but were driven out the 
same day with great loss by a force of Rus- 
sian infantry and Cossacks. ‘The next day 
Ahmed Eyoub Pasha attacked the Russians 
at Kazelova, near Rutschuk, and drove them 
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from their fortified positions after a desper- 
ate battle of five hours, compelling them to 
recross the Lom with the loss of three thou- 
sand men, while the Ottoman loss was only 
one thousand. On the same day fighting 
occurred before Rutschuk, after which the 
Russians fiercely bombarded the city from 
Slobosia, the Turkish batteries replying 
briskly. 

After a heavy artillery duel of two days 
at Plevna, the Russians gained possession 
of the heights south of that town, on the 
evening of September 8, 1877. The can- 
nonade continued that night and the next 
few days; and on the 11th the Russians 
captured the Grivitza redoubt and other po- 
sitions, after a desperate struggle; but the 
next day, September 12, 1877, after the 
Russians under General Skobeleff had re- 
pulsed six Turkish assaults, the tide of 
battle was again turning in favor of the 
Turks, who recaptured all their lost posi- 
tions except Grivitza. The Russians con- 
tinued their bombardment of the Turkish 
fortifications. During this six days’ fight- 
ing at Plevna the Russians lost seven thou- 
sand men killed and wounded, 

On September 20, 1877, the Russians 
under Count Stackelberg dispersed three 
squadrons of Turkish cavalry near Raschita, 
but withdrew on the approach of Turkish 
infantry. The next day the Russians under 
Colonel Totalmin routed ten battalions of 
Ottoman cavalry with artillery, and two 
regiments of Ottoman cavalry near Temin, 
by opening an artillery fire upon them, but 
afterward retired to a post of observation. 

Mehemet Ali Pasha’s army was repulsed 
in all its assaults upon the Czarewitch’s 
army at Biela, September 21, 1877, the loss 
being heavy on both sides; and Mehemet 
Ali Pasha afterward retreated to his former 
positions on the Lom. The next day, 
September 22, 1877, Hifsi Pasha defeated 
fifteen Russian battalions near Dubnik; and 
he entered Plevna a few days afterward with 
fresh supplies of provisions and ammuni- 
tion. 

About this time the Montenegrins gained 
a series of successes over the Turks, captur- 
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ing a number of strongholds, and becoming 
masters of the Duga Pass on September 2oth. 
Early in October a force of Bashi-Bazouks 
and two thousand Turkish cavalry arrived 
at Mostar, where ten thousand Ottoman 
troops were concentrating to recover the 
territory captured by the Montenegrins. On 
November oth Prince Nicholas called all 
Montenegrins to arms. ‘The Montenegrins 
conducted the campaign vigorously in No- 
vember. 

By the beginning of October, 1877, the 
incessant and destructive Russian bombard- 
ment of Rutschuk had laid that town in 
ruins. Early in O¢ctober, Raouf Pasha su- 
perseded Suleiman Pasha in command of 
the ‘Turkish army of the Balkans, and Su- 
leiman Pasha succeeded Mehmet Ali Pasha 
in command of the Turkish army of the 
Lom. 

On October 7th a Turkish force defeated 
a Russian detachment near Orchanie. On 
Oétober 11th fifteen hundred Hungarians 
invaded Roumania to aid the Turks, but 
recrossed the frontier the next day. For 
three days, October 12-14, 1877, the Rus- 
sians bombarded Sulina, at the mouth of 
the Danube, and destroyed a part of that 
town, but were eventually driven off. 

’ During the latter part of September and 
thoughout October and November, 1877, 
the Russians, under the direction of General 
Todleben, the hero of Sevastopol, closely 
besieged Osman Pasha’s army at Plevna. 
The Russian bombardment was violent and 
effective. The Roumanians captured the sec- 
ond Grivitza redoubt on October roth, after 
being twice repulsed; but the Turks recap- 
tured the redoubt during the night, after a 
sanguinary struggle. The Turks then con- 
structed a new interior line of formidable 
defenses. Osman Pasha ordered all irreg- 
gular Circassians, Bulgarians and non-com- 
batant Mohammedans to leave Plevna. 

After a desperate engagement on October 
24th, the Russian Imperial Guards and a 
detachment under General Gourkho cap- 
tured the Turkish positions at Dubnik, near 
Plevna, with three thousand Ottoman in- 
fantry and a regiment of cavalry, four can- 
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non and a quantity of amunition; the Turks 
losing four thousand killed and wounded 
and seven thousand prisoners, among whom 
were two Pashas; while the Russian loss 
was three thousand killed and wounded. 
Chefket Pasha fled with twelve battalions. 

Near the close of October the Russians 
established a strong force west of Plevna; 
and a portion of the Russian Imperial 
Guards crossed the Vid between Nicopolis 
and Plevna, passing around Osman Pasha’s 
left. General Gourkho’s cavalry crossed 
the Upper Vid west of Lovatz, swept the 
Orchanie road, got in communication with 
the force coming from the north, and made 
a successful attack on the Turks under 
Hifsi Pasha, while a heavy cannonade was 
simultaneously opened.along the entire line 
on the east of Plevna. In the meantime 
the Turks had conveyed large quantities of 
provisions into Plevna. The Russian Im- 
perial Guards took up positions on the Rus- 
sian left, thus gradually extending the line 
of investment across the Lovatz road to the 
Sophia road. The Russians were continu- 
ally receiving reinforcements. 

On October 28th a Russian detachment 
carried the Turkish position at Teliche, west 
of Plevna, capturing a Pasha, several officers 
and several companies of Turkish troops and 
three cannon. On October 31st the Turks 
under Chefket Pasha were repulsed in an ef- 
fort to retake Teliche after a confli&t at Rado- 
mirze, and fled in great disorder. On the 
same day Gorny Dubnik was evacuated by 
the Turks and occupied by the Russians. On 
November 1st the Russians under General 
Kanzeff captured Dae-Tetewen, north-east 
of Orchanie, where there were seven large 
and thirty small positions. ‘The Russians 
seized a large quantity of provisions, tools 
for intrenchments, cartridges and a herd of 
cattle. The Russians were also intrenching 
in new positions toward Orchanie; and Chef- 
ket Pasha retreated, fighting, toward Or- 
chanie. By the early part of November the 
Russians had completely invested Plevna, 
and the siege was closely pressed. 

Toward the close of October, 1877, the 
Turkish Army of the Lom under Suleiman 
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Pasha retreated to Rasgrad, left a detach- 
ment at Kadikoi, and intrenched itself so 
as to cover Rutschuk and to withstand any 
attack by the Russian army under the Czare- 
witch. The Czarewitch pushed forward 
toward Rasgrad, leaving one corps to oper- 
ate against Rutschuk. On October 26th 
twelve Russian battalions, with cavalry and 
artillery, attacked the defenses of Ruts- 
chuk. ‘The Turks made a sortie, and forced 
the Russians to retire behind their intrench- 
ments. Four Russian divisions were re- 
pulsed in an attack on the Turkish line on 
the Lom, with a loss of eight hundred 
killed and some prisoners. 

Near the end of October, 1877, the Turks 
recommenced a vigorous bombardment of 
the Russian positions in the Shipka Pass, 
and silenced one Russian battery. The 
bombardment was maintained for several 
weeks. 

On November 4th the Russians under 
General Skobeleff pushed on to Brestovec, 
south of Plevna, threw up batteries there, 
and, after a violent cannonade, attacked the 
Turkish position, but were unsuccessful. 
On November 9th a Russian detachment 
captured Vratza, between Plevna and So- 
phia, with several thousand wagons and 
a large quantity of stores. On November 
11th and 12th the Turks attempted to sur- 
prise General Skobeleff’s positions, but were 
repulsed. Osman Pasha lost from two hun- 
dred to three hundred men daily from the 
constant salvos of the Russian artillery. 
Osman. Pasha was diligently engaged in 
constructing new fortifications. On Novem- 
ber 16th the Russians were repulsed in at- 
tacks on the Turkish positions near Orcha- 
nie. On November 17th a detachment of 
Russian infantry and Cossacks drove the 
Turks out of Rosalie Pass by turning their 
fortified positions on Moragai-Dagh. ‘The 
Turkish camp there was captured. On the 
nights of November 16th and 17th General 
Skobeleff was wounded by fragments of 
shells. ‘The Russians maintained an inces- 
sant bombardment on the Turkish posi- 
tions at Plevna. 

In the meantime the war had been pro~ 
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gressing with vigor in Armenia and in the 
Caucasus region. In September, 1877, an 
insurrection broke out in the Russian pro- 
vince of Daghestan, on the west side of the 
Caspian Sea. The insurgents were defeated 
by Russian troops on September 23d and 
24th. On September 30th and October 3d 
the Russians infli@ed crushing defeats upon 
the insurgents, but the revolt continued for 
several months. 

On October 2, 1877, the Russians, under 
Genera] Loris Melikoff, acting under the 
orders of the Grand-Duke Michael, attacked 
and captured Mukhtar Pasha’s position at 
Great Yanilar, on the Armenian frontier, 
twelve miles east of Kars; but the Russians 
were repulsed in their assaults on Kizil- 
Tepe and Little Yanilar. The Turks cap- 
tured Kuruk-Dara and carried Glade-Dagh 
by storm, and routed the Russians with a 
loss of three thousand killed and wounded, 
the Turkish loss being about the same. The 
Turks repulsed all the Russian assaults the 
next day and remained in possession of the 
battle-field. The Russians evacuated Great 
Yanilar during that night, OGober 3, 1877, 
and the Turks reoccupied it on the 4th; but 
all of Mukhtar Pasha’s assaults were re- 
pulsed by the deadly artillery fire of the 
Russians, each side losing about twenty-five 
hundred killed and wounded. 

In consequence of the Russian advance, 
the Turks evacuated Kizil-Tepe, Sarbatan 
and their other positions during the night 
of October 8th; and those strongholds were 
then occupied by the Russians, the Turks 
retiring to the summit of Aladja-Dagh, 
where the Russians were finally repulsed 
and routed in a great battle the next after- 
noon, October 9, 1877. 

On October 14th a Russian division under 
General Lazaroff moved south of Aladja- 
Dagh, drove the Turks from Orlok upon 
Vezinskoi and Kars, and occupied Orlok, 
thus completely turning Mukhtar Pasha’s 
right wing. The next morning, October 
15, 1877, the Russians opened a heavy can- 
nonade upon Olya-Tepe, the chief of the 
Turkish positions. In the afternoon ten 
thousand Russians under General Heymann 
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carried Olya-Tepe by assault, cutting the 
Turkish army in two. ‘The Ottoman center 
and left wing, under Mukhtar Pasha himself, 
retreated to Kars, pursued by General Hey- 
mann, and harassed on the flank by General 
Lazaroff. Mukhtar Pasha found refuge be- 
hind the fortifications of Kars, after a ter- 
rible rout, during which he lost many killed 
and wounded, several thousand prisoners 
and four cannon. The Turkish right, eigh- 
teen thousand strong, had in the meantime 
been surrounded and attacked, and, after 
being driven from their fortified camp with 
heavy loss, were compelled to surrender 
with forty cannon. Mussa Pasha and ason 
of Schamyl, the famous Circassian chief, 
were among the killed on the Turkish side. 
Thus all the advantages that the Turks had 
gained in Armenia during the summer were 
lost by the second battle of Aladja-Dagh. 
After their brilliant viCtory over Mukhtar 
Pasha’s army, the Russians under General 
Heyniann marched against Erzeroum, the 
Armenian capital; and another Russian 
force under General Lazaroff marched 
against the Turkish army under Ismail 
Pasha; while a large Russian detachment 
invested Kars, which now withstood an- 
other siege. The Russians were repulsed 
in an assault upon Fort Ahenz, at Kars, 
October 16, 1877. Kars was again bom- 
barded by the Russians, and a part of the 
city was set on fire. The Turkish armies 
under Mukhtar Pasha and Ismail Pasha 
effected a junction near the close of Octo- 
ber; and the united forces were hastily 
falling back toward Erzeroum, before the 
advancing Russian army under General 
Heymann, Erzeroum was preparing for a 
siege. ‘The Russian forces under Generals 
Heymann and Tergukassoff effected a junc- 
tion near Hassan-Kaleh, near which place 
Mukhtar and Ismail Pashas occupied a 
strong position. After occupying Koprikoi 
on October 28th, when the Turkish rear- 
guard hastily retreated to Hassan-Kaleh, 
the Russian cavalry continued the pursuit, 
attacked the Turkish bivouac two hours 
after midnight, compelled the Turks to flee, 
and pursued them more than three miles. 
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Mukhtar Pasha’s great defeat in the sec- 
ond battle of Aladja-Dagh broke the power 
of the Turks in Armenia. The Russian 
forces under Generals Heymann and Tergu- 
kassoff were concentrated at Deve-Boyun, 
near Erzeroum, where Mukhtar and Ismail 
Pashas’ united armies were encamped. ‘The 
Russians attacked the Ottoman positions at 
Deve-Boyun, November 5, 1877; and, after 
a severe battle of ten hours, the Turks were 
driven from their positions with the loss of 
twenty-five hundred killed, wounded and 
prisoners, besides their camp, artillery, arms 
and provisions. 

On October 28th General Loris Melikoff 
summoned Manni Pasha, the Turkish com- 
mandant at Kars, to surrender the fortress 
within twenty-four hours. A council of 
Turkish officers immediately rejected the 
demand for surrender, and resolved to de- 
fend the town to the last extremity. On 
November 5th the Russians under General 
Loris Melikoff occupied a position in front 
of the south-eastern forts of Kars, for the 
purpose of erecting siege batteries. ‘The 
Turks attacked the Russians, supported by 
a fire from the forts, but were repulsed by 
the Russians, who pursued them into Fort 
Hafiz Pasha at the point of the bayonet, in- 
flited great loss upon them, spiked the 
guns and took some prisoners. After pro- 
longed fighting near Kars, on November 
14th, the Russians were repulsed. 

On November oth the Russians under 
General Heymann attacked the Turkish re- 
doubts south-east of Erzeroum, and a battle 
of eleven hours followed. ‘The Russians 
took Fort Azizie, but were afterward forced 
to abandon it. The Russians were repulsed 
and driven toward Deve-Boyun, pursued by 
the Turks. The Russians rallied, and drove 
back the Turks; but they were again forced 
to fall back to Deve-Boyun before a su- 
perior Ottoman force. Besides six hundred 
killed and wounded, the Russians lost a 
large quantity of arms and ammunition, but 
took over five hundred prisoners. On No- 
vember 14th the Russians recaptured Fort 
Azizie, but were immediately driven from 
the fort. ‘The inhabitants of Erzeroum par- 


ticipated in these conflicts. The combined 
Russian armies under Generals Heymann 
and ‘Tergukassoff, then before Erzeroum, 
numbered twenty-five thousand men. 

The Russians under General Loris Meli- 
koff and the Grand-Duke Michael carried 
Kars by storm on Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 18, 1877. On the previous evening 
fifteen thousand Russians climbed the steep 
rocks, ramparts and walls, and attacked an 
equal number of Turks, who fought desper- 
ately. The Kanli-Tabia, the citadel, the 
three towers, and Forts Hafiz Pasha, Kara- 
Dagh and Suiwarri, were all carried by as- 
saultin the morning, after a bloody struggle 
during the whole night. The garrisons of 
the Arab-Tabia and the ‘Tchamak-Tabia 
resisted until morning, when they evacuated 
the forts and fled toward Erzeroum, but were 
pursued and overtaken by Russian dragoons 
and Cossacks, and were brought back as 
prisoners. ‘The city and fortress of Kars, 
with three hundred cannon, stores and am- 
munition were then in the possession of the 
Russians. The Turks lost five thousand 
killed and wounded, ten thousand prisoners 
and many flags. The Russians lost about 
twenty-five hundred men. Among the 
Russian killed were Count Grabbe, General 
Belinsky and Lieutenant-Cclonel Melikoff. 
General Loris Melikoff entered the city at 
eleven o’clock in the morning, Sunday, 
November 18, 1877. He immediately 
marched with fifteen thousand men for Erze- 
roum; and Mukhtar Pasha was summoned to 
surrender that city, but he refused. 

Early in November, 1877, a conspiracy 
was discovered in Constantinople to depose 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II. and to restore his 
deposed brother, ex-Sultan Amurath V., to 
the Turkish throne; and forty-eight conspir- 
ators were arrested, forty of whom were 
strangled. About the same time four hun- 
dred prominent Bulgarians, including the 
Messrs. Geshoff, wealthy merchants, were 
sentenced to exile in Asia Minor. ‘They 
started in chains, under a strong escort, on 
November oth. 

At the banquet of the newly inaugurated 
Lord Mayor of London, at the Guildhall, 
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on November 9, 1877, Lord Beaconsfield, in 
reply to a toast, as Her Majesty’s Minister, 
declared in strong terms that the British 
government unswervingly adhered to the 
declaration they made at the commencement 
of the Eastern war, that British neutrality 
must cease if British interests were assailed 
or menaced. 

On November 16th a council over which 
the Sultan presided was held at Constanti- 
nople. The general feeling expressed by 
all present, and by none more strongly than 
by the Sultan himself, was in favor of peace. 
Though great distrust at Russia’s declara- 
tions was manifested, and although a desire 
for the termination of the war was expressed, 
the necessity for a vigorous resistance was 
fully recognized by all the members of the 
council. Several weeks later Turkey made 
an unsuccessful effort to obtain mediation 
through Austria-Hungary. ‘The greatest 
despondency prevailed at the Turkish capi- 
tal. Great excitement prevailed at Constan- 
tinople when the reserves were called out to 
maintain order in the Turkish prcvinces 
and the capital. 

On November 28th Lord Derby, the Brit- 
ish Secretary of Foreign Affairs, received 
a deputation representing several political 
societies headed by Lord Strathden Camp- 
bell, who presented a memorial urging act- 
ive intervention in favor of Turkey. Lord 
Derby replied that the British government 
saw no reason to depart from its neutrality. 
He did not think Constantinople or the Suez 
Canal in danger. When the British gov- 
ernment, he said, saw a reasonable oppor- 
tunity it would do what it could to bring 
about peace. Lord Derby’s speech made a 
good impression in Russia. 

On November roth there was heavy fight- 
ing on the Lom, near Rutschuk, between 
portions of the armies of the Czarewitch 
and Mehemet Ali Pasha. A Turkish force, 
making a reconnoissance, carried the Rus- 
sian positions on the Metchka Heights, at 
Pirgos, near Rutschuk, and near Jovanchift- 
lich, destroying seventy caissons filled with 
ammunition and provisions at Pirgos. The 
Russians lost fourteen hundred men. 
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The Roumanians captured Rahova, a 
small town north-west of Plevna, on the 
morning of November 2ist, after-a three 
days’ engagement. ‘The Turks fled toward 
Lom-Palanka and Widdin, pursued by the 
Roumanians. Simultaneously with the 
capture of Rahova, a Roumanian division 
crossed the Danube opposite that town. 

A Russian detachment of one regiment of 
infantry and one of cavalry was annihilated 
by the Turks at Nevesich, November Dy, 
1877; the entire Russian cavalry regiment 
except six men being destroyed, and two 


| pieces of cannon and a number of prisoners 


being taken by the victorious Turks. The 
Roumanians took the strong position of 
Provitz on November 23d, after two days’ 
fighting. The Turks evacuated Orchanie 
on November 25th; and on the same day 
the Russians captured the fortified town of 
Etropoli, about twenty miles north of the 
Balkans, the Turks fleeing in the greatest 
disorder. On November 26th the Turks 
attacked the Twelfth Russian Army Corps 
at Terstenik and Metchka; but, after a 
severe conflict, the Turks were repulsed with 
heavy loss. ‘The Russians repulsed simul- 
taneous demonstrations by the Turks against 
Polomarka and Kazelova. 

On December 3, 1877, a Turkish detach- 
ment defeated a Russian detachment at Ar- 
medli, on the Tirnova road. Suleiman 
Pasha’s army attacked and defeated the 
Russians under Prince Mirsky with the loss 
of three thousand killed and wounded near 
Elena, nineteen miles south-west of Tirnova, 
capturing Elena with eleven cannon, twenty 
ammunition wagons and three hundred 
prisoners. Fighting was renewed the next 
day without any important result. A few 
days later a ‘Turkish division crossed the 
Lom and captured Popkoi. 

On Sunday, December 9, 1877, Osman 
Pasha made a sortie from Plevna, in order 
to break through the Russian line of invest- 
ment; but, after a severe engagement, Os- 
man Pasha, who was severely wounded, sur- 
rendered unconditionally to the Russians. 
The number of prisoners taken by the Rus- 
sians at the surrender of Plevna was forty 
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thousand, exclusive of twenty thousand 
sick and wounded. After the surrender of 
Plevna, the Czar Alexander II. placed his 
own carriage and escort at Osman Pasha’s 
disposal. The Russian and Roumanian 
armies made a grand triumphal entry into 
Plevna at half-past three in the afternoon of 
the following day, December 10, 1877. 
Intelligence of the fall of Plevna caused 
great rejoicings in St. Petersburg and dis- 
may in Constantinople; and the Ottoman 
Porte issued a circular to the European 
Powers, intimating its readiness to treat for 
peace on the basis of the proposals of the 
Constantinople Conference the previous 
winter; but all the Great Powers refused to 
meditate. Russia insisted upon Turkey 
treating with her directly, and intimated 
that mediation would only make the terms 
more severe. Great discontent prevailed 
among the populace of the Turkish capital, 
and seditious placards were frequently found. 
The Turkish Parliament reassembled on 
December 13, 1877; and the Sultan, in his 
speech from the throne, alluded at some 
length to the reforms lately granted to his 
subjects by the new Turkish constitution. 
The fall of Plevna encouraged Servia to 
declare war against Turkey on December 
14, 1877; and the next day Prince Milan is- 
sued a proclamation at Belgrade, recounting 
the Turkish atrocities and violations of the 
treaty of peace between Turkey and Servia 
signed in February, 1877, and calling upon 
the Servian army to move forward in the 
name of Servian independence. Prince 
Milan immediately started for Alexinatz, 
and the Servian army crossed the Turkish 
frontier at Pirot and marched against Kos- 
sova. The Servians destroyed the Shetchina 
bridge on December 21st, after a severe en- 
gagement. On December 22d the Ottoman 
Porte issued a proclamation deposing Prince 
Milan. On December 24th the Servians cap- 
tured Ak-Palanka with three Krupp guns 
and a large quantity of ammunition and 
provisions, after a severe battle. Thirty 
thousand Servians, with one hundred and 
twenty pieces of cannon, were investing 
Nissa; while the Servian forces under Gen- 
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erals Leschjanin and Benitzki occupied Les 
kovatz and Kurschumlje, capturing a quan’ 
tity of cattle and provisions. ‘The Serviang 
cannonaded Pirot and Novi-Bazar, but were 
repulsed. They, however, captured Pirot 
on December 28th. 

On December 26th the Montenegrins de- 
feated a Turkish detachment which occu- 
pied intrenched ‘positions near Dulcigno, 
capturing many prisoners, three flags and 
a quantity of provisions. Near the close of 
December the Russian steamer Russland, 
commanded by Adjutant Baranoff, returned 
to Sevastopol from a cruise in the Bosphorus, 
bringing as a prize the Turkish transport 
Messina with seven hundred Ottoman troops 
on board as prisoners. 

On December 31, 1877, the Russians under 
General Gourkho defeated the Turks at 
Taskeseu, twenty-five miles from Sophia, 
capturing the Turkish intrenchments, and 
losing seven hundred killed and wounded. 
At nightfall the Turks retreated toward 
Sophia, pursued by the Russian cavalry. 
Aftera short rest, General Gourkho resumed 
his advance upon Sophia, and defeated the 
Turks at Bogrov with the loss of one thou- 
sand killed, January 2, 1878; and the next 
day the victorious Russians entered Sophia. 
A few days later the Russians under General 
Radetzky crossed the Balkans through the 
Shipka Pass, the Turks having previously 
evacuated their positions because of the 
severe cold. On January 9, 1878, the Rus- 
sian forces under Generals Radetzky and 
Skobeleff defeated and captured the whole 
Turkish army of twelve thousand men in 
the Shipka Pass. At the same time the 
Russians drove the Turks from the Trojan 
Pass, in the Balkans, and marched against 
Adrianople, the second city of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

The rapid progress of the Russians spread 
consternation among the Mussulman popu- 
lation of Bulgaria and Roumelia; and one 
hundred and fifty thousand panic-stricken 
fugitives, mostly women and children, 
crowded into Constantinople, many of them 
perishing from hunger and cold, fifteen 
thousand being in the snow at Chorlon. 
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After four days of severe fighting at 
Philippopolis, the Russians under General 
Gourkho defeated Suleiman Pasha’s army 
of forty thousand men, January 18, 1878, 
driving it into the Rhodope mountains with 
the loss of four thousand killed, three thou- 
sand prisoners and ninety-seven cannon, 
while the Russians ‘lost over two thousand 
killed and wounded. 

The Russians under General Radetzky en- 
tered Adrianople, January 30, 1878; and both 
Generals Radetzky and Gourkho rapidly 
advanced toward Constantinople, where the 
greatest consternation prevailed. Great Brit- 
ain and Austria-Hungary became alarmed 
at the rapid approach of the Russians to 
Constantinople, and both those Powers 
showed warlike signs. 

On January 7, 1878, the Turks under 
Hafiz Pasha occupied Kurschumlje, thirty- 
five miles north-west of Nissa, after two 
days of sanguinary fighting with the Ser- 
vians, whose loss was considerable. Another 
Turkish force under Eyoub Pasha defeated 
the Servians at Novi-Bazar, pursued them to 
the frontier, burned six of their military sta- 
tions, and destroyed their intrenchments. 
But, after five days of fierce fighting at 
Nissa, the Servians captured Goritz and 
Venick and all the heights commanding the 
town, on January 9 and 10, 1878, in conse- 
quence of which Nissa surrendered to the 
Servians the next day, January 11, 1878. 
The Servians also took Vranja, and on Jan- 
uary 20th they captured Pristina. They 
also reoccupied Kurschumlje, after an en- 
gagement in which the Turks lost over eight 
bundred killed, wounded and prisoners. 
The Servians and Roumanians invested and 
besieged the strong fortress of Widdin, on 
the Danube. By January 20th the Rouma- 
nians occupied Florentin, thus completing 
the investment of Widdin. The Roumanian 
bombardment set fire to Fort Belgradschik, 
in Widdin. Forty thousand Servians de- 
feated the Turks with heavy loss near Rats- 
charnik, January 28, 1878, after a battle of 
four days. 

After a vigorous siege, Autivari surren- 
dered unconditionally to the Montenegrins, 
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January 10, 1878. After a violent bom- 
bardment, the Montenegrins captured three 
fortified islands in Lake Scutari, January 
26, 1878. About the middle of January, 
1878, a Turkish fleet bombarded and de- 
stroyed the Russian ports of Eupatoria and 
Yatta, in the Crimea. 

In the meantime Greece assumed a war- 
like attitude toward Turkey. The peace 
Ministry at Athens was succeeded by a war 
Cabinet about the middle of January, 1878, 
which called the National Guard of Greece 
to arms; and much anxiety prevailed in the 
Greek army anduavy. Six hundred Greeks 
immediately entered Turkish territory ; and 
a Greek insurrection at once broke out in 
Thessaly, Epirus and Macedonia. ‘The ces- 
sation of hostilities between Russia and 
Turkey caused great excitement and con- 
sternation in Athens, where a furious mob 
attacked the houses of the Cabinet Ministers 
on January 26th, broke the windows, and 
killed and wounded several persons ; but 
the mob was finally dispersed by the troops. 
Warlike demonstrations were renewed the 
next day, crowds of people parading the 
streets and shouting outside the residences 
of the Ministers. A turbulent mob of two 
thousand persons from the Piraeus was dis- 
persed by the troops, after several rioters 
had been wounded. 

On February 1, 1878, the Greek Premier 
declared, in the Chamber of Deputies in 
Athens, that he intended to send troops into 
Thessaly and Epirus; and the entire Greek 
population was ordered to enroll in the 
National Guard. Great enthusiasm pre- 
vailed in Greece. The Greek government 
ordered twelve thousand men to cross the 
frontier into the Greek provinces of Turkey 
—KEpirus, Thessaly and Macedonia; and 
the Greek Chamber of Deputies voted a war 
supply of ten million drachmas, to be raised 
by aloan. ‘Twelve thousand Greek troops 
crossed the frontier on February 2, 1878. An 
insurrection broke out against the Turks in 
the islandof Candia, or Crete; and the Greek 
insurgents declared the island annexed to. 
Greece. The Ottoman Porte sent, Hobart 
Pasha’s fleet to the Piraeus. On February 
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3, 1878, the Greeks in Thessaly captured 
Domocco from the Turks at the point of the 
bayonet, losing one hundred and fifty killed. 
A few days later an armistice was con- 
cluded between the Greeks and the Turks ; 
but the Greek insurgents in Thessaly and 
Crete continued in arms, and fought fierce 
conflicts with the Ottoman troops. 

In the meantime Turkey had become ex- 
tremely anxious for peace, and early in 
January, 1878, asked for an armistice 
through England. Great Britain sounded 
Russia as to the terms on which she would 
grant peace to the Porte, and Russia replied 
that Turkey would have to treat directly 
with Russia for peace. Mr. Layard, the 


British ambassador at Constantinople, hand- , 


ed to the Porte the Russian reply to Eng- 
land’s note. Lord Derby, the British Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, informed Prince 
Gortschakoff, the Russian Chancellor, that 
Great Britain must be allowed to participate 
in any peace conditions which might follow 
an armistice. Russia claimed the right to 
negotiate with Turkey alone, but recognized 
the right of the European Powers to show 
their appreciation of the peace conditions 
between the belligerents. The Russian 
government maintained the strictest secrecy 
as to the terms that it would exact from the 
Porte. 
councils, and maintained constant tele- 
graphic communication with St. Petersburg. 
The Porte now informed England of its 
readiness to treat directly with Russia. 

On January 9, 1878, the Turkish com- 
mander-in-chief notified the Russian head- 
quarters at Lovatz that he was empowered 
to arrange the basis of an armistice. The 
Grand-Duke Nicholas, the Russian com- 
mander-in-chief, after referring the matter 
to St. Petersburg, replied that negotiations 
could only be conducted with himself di- 
rectly, and that there could be no question 
of an armistice without bases for peace. On 
January 13th the Grand-Duke Nicholas also 
telegraphed to Constantinople that he was 
ready to receive an Ottoman delegate to dis- 
cuss armistice conditions, whereupon the 
Porte appointed Server and Namyk Pashas 


| which might affect British interests. 
_ declaration caused frequent Cabinet coun- 
| cils in London. 
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to go to Kazanlik to negotiate with the 
Grand-Duke Nicholas. 

In the meantime Great Britain continued 
distrustful of Russia; and telegraphic orders 
were sent from London to Malta, instructing 


| Vice-Admiral Hornby to move with his 


fleet to Turkish waters for the protection 
of British interests. While the British 
Cabinet was thus hostile to Russia, the Lib- 
eral party in England showed its opposition 
to a war policy; and John Bright made a 
great speech at Birmingham in favor of non- 
intervention, while speeches against Eng- 
land’s going to war with Russia were made 
by Mr. Gladstone at Oxford, Mr. Mundella 
at Sheffield, and Sir William Vernon Har- 
court at Bradford. 

Russia declared her readiness to discuss 


| with the British Cabinet the special points 


This 


Both Great Britain and 
Austria-Hungary declared their determina- 


| tion to be consulted on the peace conditions. 


Russia, in defining her course, expressed 
her good will toward England and Austria- 
Hungary, disclaimed any intention of inter- 
fering with the Suez Canal or the route to 
India, and denied that she contemplated 


| the acquisition of Constantinople. When the 
The British Cabinet held numerous | 


British Parliament assembled, January 17, 
1878, the speech from the throne alluded to 
the Eastern question in a pacific tone, but 
recommended precautionary measures, Eng- 
land now proposed a conference of the 
Great European Powers to settle the Euro- 
pean questions growing out of the Russo- 
Turkish war. 

In the meantime England continued to 
be greatly excited. On January 29, 1878, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, informed the House of Commons 
that he would move for a supplementary 
grant for the military and naval service. 
This announcement precipitated a debate 
which lasted several days, the Liberals op- 
posing the policy of the Ministry. Lord 
Beaconsfield spoke in the same strain in the 
House of Lords as did Sir Stafford North- 
cote in the House of Commons, declaring 
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that England was not going to be dictated 
to by any other Power. Lord Derby, Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs, and Lord Caer- 
narvon, Colonial Secretary, disapproving 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, tendered their 
resignations. Lord Derby soon withdrew 
his resignation; but Lord Caernarvon re- 
tired, and was succeeded by Viscount San- 
don. The Liberal leaders held a meeting, 
at which it was decided to sustain the sup- 
plementary credit vote if it were not a war 
vote. In the House of Commons, on Janu- 
ary 28, 1878, Sir Stafford Northcote, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in moving for a 
supplementary credit of six million pounds 
sterling, made a great speech, in which he 
declared that the supplementary credit vote 
would be construed by the government as a 
vote of confidence. He expressed great 
distrust of Russia, and explained the circum- 
stances under which the British fleet had 
been sent to Besika Bay, declaring that Eu- 
ropean concert was necessary. Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s speech precipitated another 
debate, which continued several days; such 
Liberal leaders as William E. Forster, John 
Bright and Sir Wilfrid Lawson censuring 
the Ministry’s action. Mr. Cross replied, 
expressing great distrust of Russia. <A 
large anti-Russian meeting was held in 
London. 

Toward the close of January, 1878, the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean under 
Vice-Admiral Hornby approached Gallipoli, 
on the Dardanelles, and the guns of the fort 
fired a salute as the fleet approached ; but 
the order to the fleet to advance was coun- 
termanded by the British Ministry, and 
Admiral Hornby returned to Besika Bay. 

On February 3, 1878, an armistice was 
signed at Adrianople by the Grand-Duke 
Nicholas on the part of Russia and by Server 
and Namyk Pashas on the part of Turkey. 
The armistice was signed on the following 
basis: ist, the erection of Bulgaria into a 
principality ; 2d, a war indemnity or terri- 
tory compensation; 3d, the independence 
of Roumania, Servia and Montenegro, with 
increase of territory for each; 4th, reforms in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; 5th, an ulterior 
| 5—108.-U. H. 
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understanding between the Sultan and Czar 
regarding the Dardanelles ; 6th, the evacua- 
tion of the Danubian fortresses and Erze- 
roum by the Turks. The conclusion of the 
armistice caused great rejoicings in St. 
Petersburg. [he Czar issued an address to 
his troops, declaring that they were ‘‘still far 
from the end,”’ and should hold themselves 
prepared until a durable peace was secured. 
Thanksgiving services were held in all the 
churches in the Russian capital, salvos of 
artillery were fired, flags were flying, and in 
the evening the city was brilliantly illumi- 
nated. 

In accordance with the armistice condi- 
tions, the T‘urks evacuated the fortresses of 
Widdin, Rutschuk, Silistria, Belgradschik 
and Erzeroum, which were then occupied by 
the Russians; and, on the approach of the 
Russian forces.toward Constantinople, the 
Ottoman troops retired from the Buyuk- 
Chekimejek lines, which comprised the forti- 
fications of the Turkish capital. The office 
of Grand Vizier was now abolished, and a 
new ‘Turkish Ministry was formed with 
Ahmed Vefik Effendi at its head. 

Count Andrassy, the Austro-Hungarian 
Chancellor, proposed a conference of the 
Great European Powers to settle the Euro- 
pean questions growing out of the Russo- 
Turkish war. Count Andrassy’s proposal 
was accepted by Germany, France, Italy, 
Great Britain and Russia; but Russia 
strenuously objected to holding the confer- 
ence in Vienna or any other great capital, 
and preferred some small town in one of the 
minor states. 

After an animated debate, the supple- 
mentary credit of six million pounds ster- 
ling was voted by the British House of 
Commons, amid deafening cheers, February 
6, 1878; and Sir Stafford Northcote, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, announced that 
five British war vessels had been ordered to 
Constantinople to protect the lives and 
property of British subje@ts. There was 
tremendous excitement outside of Parlia- 
ment. Crowds thronged the streets, sing- 
ing God Save the Queen, and making dem- 
onstrations in favor of the government. A 
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rumor that the British fleet had again been 
ordered to the Dardanelles caused intense 
excitement. The windows of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s house and of Zhe Daily News office 
were broken by excited mobs. 

The relations between England and Rus- 
sia were now extremely critical. Prince 
Gortschakoff, the Russian Chancellor, in- 
formed the other Great Powers that Russia 
contemplated sending troops into Constanti- 
nople, because England and other nations 
had determined to send war vessals there 
for the protection of their subjects. Austria- 
Hungary followed England’s example so far 
as to ask leave for her fleet to enter the 
Dardanelles. ‘The Sultan, however, refused 
so far as to authorize the British fleet to ad- 
vance to his capital, on the ground that 
Russian troops might occupy the city if he 
did so. But the British government in- 
structed Admiral Hornby to pass the Darda- 
nelles, with or without leave. Admiral 
Hornby accordingly passed the Dardanelles 
with his five iron-clads on February 13,.1878, 
and entered the Sea of Marmora, taking a 
position off Prince’s Islands, thirteen miles 
south of Constantinople. Thereupon the 
Russians threatened to enter the Turkish 
capital. The Sultan endeavord to stop the 
advance of the British fleet and the entry 
of the Russian troops by personal appeals 
to Queen Victoria and the Czar Alexander 
II., but his efforts were ineffectual. ‘The 
British fleet advanced, and the Russians 
occupied the suburbs of Constantinople. 

A rumor that the Russians had entered 
Constantinople and that the British fleet 
had arrived there caused intense excitement 
in London. ‘In the British House of Com- 
mons, on February 14, 1879, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
stated that Admiral Hornby’s fleet had 
orders to pass the Dardanelles, with or with- 
out the Sultan’s leave, and that the ships 
were prepared for action. This announce- 
ment was received with loud cheers. Lord 
Derby made a similar statement in the 
House of Lords, and read a dispatch from 
Prince Gortschakoff informing him of the 
Russian occupation of Constantinople. 
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There was also great excitement in Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Count Andrassy, the Austro- 
Hungarian Chancellor, had a long confer- 
ence with the Emperor Francis Joseph; 
and the Emperor sent for the Archduke 
Albrecht, the Field Marshal and com: 
mander-in-chief of the Austro-Hungariar 
army, for the purpose of concerting import: 
ant military measures. "The excitement in 
Vienna and Pesth was extreme, and the 
Hungarian press was bitterly hostile to 
Russia. Great Britain and Austria-Hun- 
gary were acting in full accord, and an alli- 
ance between those two Powers was immi- 
nent. 

The danger of war between England and 
Russia was increasing hourly. Lord Derby 
protested against the Russian occupation of 
Constantinople, and intimated to the Rus- 
sian government that any attempt to seize 
Gallipoli or menace the communications of 
the British fleet might lead to serious con- 
sequences. This intimation was disregarded 
by Russia, as Russian troops occupied part 
of the Constantinople line of defenses on 
February 15th. There was great excite- 
ment in St. Petersburg. Russia addressed 
a conciliatory note to England in regard to 
Gallipoli, and the document was considered 
in an informal meeting of the British Cabi- 
net. The British fleet now withdrew from 
Prince’s Islands to Mundania Bay, forty-two 
miles south of Constantinople. The Czar 
asked the Sultan’s permission for the entry 
of a portion of the Russian army into Con- 
stantinople, but the Sultan refused the 
Czar’s request. 

The Czar of Russia now appealed to the 
Emperor of Germany to use his efforts for the 
preservation of peace. Austria-Hungary 
appealed to Germany to intervene by dis- 
suading Russia from occupying Constanti- 
nople; and Prince Bismarck, the German 
Chancellor, at Count Andrassy’s solicitation, 
and in compliance with a request from St. 
Petersburg to make German influence felt, 
intimated to Prince Gortschakoff that he was 
straining the situation beyond reasonable 
bounds. Russia accepted Prince Bismarck’s 
friendly offices, and issued a circular in- 
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forming the other Great Powers that she 
had renounced the occupation of Constanti- 
nople at the Emperor William’s request. 
There was great disappointment at St. 
Petersburg, because the Russian people had 
expected the moral support of Germany, 
whereas they now heard the Emperor of 
Germany, in his speech from the throne, re- 
ferring to the programme of the Constanti- 
nople Conference of the previous yearas the 
basis for a settlement. Thus friendly rela- 
tions were restored between Russia and 
Austria-Hungary. 

In the German Reichstag, on February 
19, 1878, in response toan interpellation by 
Herr Benningsen, Prince Bismarck made a 
speech, in which he said that Germany had 
no rivalry with England except a friendly 
one in trade, and that he would not advise 
the Emperor to go to war unless German in- 
terests were endangered, and that those 
interests were not then in peril. On the 
same day, in reply to a question of the Lower 
House of the Austrian Reichsrath, Prince 
Auersperg, the Austrian Premier, expressed 
dissatisfaction with some of the peace stipu- 
lations, but expected that the European 
Conference would make matters all right. 

On February 24, 1878, a joint council of 
the Ministries of Austria and Hungary was 
held at Vienna, and lasted five hours. ‘The 
Emperor Francis Joseph presided. Count 
Andrassy stated that he desired a vote of 
confidence and a vote of credit for military 
purposes, to support Austria-Hungary’s 
views at the European Conference, as some 
of Russia’s conditions were inadmissible. 
The Ministers empowered Count Andrassy 
to ask the Delegations for a credit not ex- 
ceeding sixty million florins. Both Count 
Andrassy and the Emperor Francis Joseph 
assured the council that they earnestly de- 
sired peace. 

On February 24, 1878, Lord Beaconsfield’s 
supporters assembled in great force near the 
Marble Arch, in London, for the purpose of 
voting down the peace resolutions, and pro- 
testing against any attempt to embarrass 
the Ministry, and against a Russian occupa- 
tion of Constantinople. After passing en- 
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thusiastic resolutions in favor of the Min- 
istry, the crowd attacked and temporarily 
broke up the peace meeting which was in 
progress in Hyde Park. After some time 
Charles Bradlaugh moved the resolutions in 
favor of peace, but he was frequently obliged 
to change his position. Several fights oc- 
curred, and the mob sang Rule Britannia. 
After Mr. Bradlaugh’s departure there was 
some heated discussion and more fighting. 
It was estimated that there were from eighty 
thousand to one hundred thousand people 
around the park, of whom ten thousand 
actually participated in the proceedings. 
The assemblage dispersed gradually; but a 
large and excited mob went to hoot before 
Mr. Gladstone’s residence, and was only 
prevented from doing any damage by a 
strong force of police. 

In the meantime Russia quarreled with 
Servia and Roumania. Servia claimed part 
of Old Servia, which Russia desired to an- 
nex to Bulgaria. Late in February, 1878, 
the Russians occupied Pirot and Ak-Pa- 
lanka; the Servians withdrawing to Nissa, 
and Prince Milan protesting against the 
Russian occupation. The Russians con- 
tinued to advance; but Prince Milan re- 
mained at Nissa with a strong force, and 
refused to evacuate the place. Russia, how- 
ever, reassured Servia relative to Nissa. 
Roumania was dissatisfied because Russia 
was determined to seize Roumanian Bessa- 
rabia and to give the Dobrudja in exchange. 
Prince Charles of Roumania threatened to 
abdicate if Russia persisted, but Russia 
showed no signs of relinquishing her designs 
upon Bessarabia. 

After long negotiation, the preliminary 
treaty of peace was signed on March 2, 
1878, at San Stefano, a small village ten 
miles from Constantinople, by the Grand- 
Duke Nicholas on the part of Russia, and 
by Server and Namyk Pashas on the part 
of Turkey. The Grand-Duke Nicholas 
held a grand review the next day, Sun- 
day, March 3, 1878, and formally an- 
nounced the event to his troops. The news 
produced umbounded enthusiasm at St. 
Petersburg; and an immense multitude as- 
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sembled before the palace, shouting and 
singing God Save the Czar. The principal 
conditions of the treaty were the following: 
ist. Batoum, Kars, Ardahan and the dis- 
tri@t of Bayazid to be ceded to Russia; 2d. 
The question of the Straits to be reserved 
for further consideration; 3d. The question 
of the navigation of the Danube to remain 
in status quo; 4th. A zone to be left be- 
tween Montenegro and Servia, so as to en- 
able the Porte to maintain communication 
with Bosnia and Herzegovina; 5th. The 
new Principality of Bulgaria to include 
Bourgas, Varna and Kustendje, but not 
Salonica or Adrianople; 6th. Russia to have 
power to cede the Dobrudja to Roumania in 
exchange for Roumanian Bessarabia; 7th. 
The money indemnity to be twelve million 
pounds sterling, in addition to the territorial 
cession. The Czar and the Sultan ex- 
changed congratulatory telegrams, and the 
Peace of San Stefano was speedily ratified 
by the Russian and Turkish governments. 
Great Britain and Austria-Hungary were 
greatly dissatisfied with the Treaty of San 
Stefano. It was proposed to settle the East- 
ern question by a Congress of the Great 
European Powers at Berlin, but misunder- 
standings soon arose concerning it. Great 
Britain demanded that the whole treaty 
should be submitted to the Congress, and 
her demand was sustained by Austria-Hun- 
gary. The London 7zmes, ‘a journal ex- 
tremely favorable to Russia, contended that 
Russia must submit every one of the peace 
conditions to the Congress. ‘This demand 
was made because it was believed that 
special and secret arrangements had been 
made between Russia and Turkey, inde- 
pendent of the treaty. This was, however, 
denied by the Russian press. In Germany 
the government organs, suchas the Berlin 
Post, National Zeitung and others, previ- 
ously of Russian sympathies, now contended 
that precautions must be taken to prevent 
the Dardanelles and Bulgaria from becoming 
Russian property. In the British House of 
Lords, on March 11th, Lord Derby, in reply 
to Lord Strathden, said that it would be 
useless and foolish for England to partici- 
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pate in the Congress unless it had real 
power. 

The German government determined not 
to issue invitations to the Congress until all 
difficulties about the subjects to be consid- 
ered thereat should be removed. Germany, 
however, claimed the right to preside over 
the Congress. Prince Bismarck notified 
Austria-Hungary that, in consequence of 
his intervention, Russia had consented to 
submit all the peace conditions, without ex- 
ception, to the Congress for discussion, 
should the Congress make a demand to that 
effect. England still persistently refused to 
participate in the Congress until Russia 
gave a formal engagement to submit all the 
clauses of the Treaty of San Stefano to the 
Congress. Prince Gortschakoff reiterated a 
previous promise that the full treaty should 
be communicated to the other Great Powers. 
On March 19th Count Andrassy made a 
conciliatory speech to the Hungarian Dele- 
gation. In the British House of Lords, on 
March 21st, Lord Derby, in reply to a 
speech by Lord Strathden on the Eastern 
question, reiterated his former declaration 
that England expected the whole treaty to 
be submitted to the Congress; otherwise a 
Congress would be useless. 

In the meantime Austria-Hungary was 
taking precautionary measures against Rus- 
sian aggression. On March oth a demand 
was presented to the Austrian and Hun- 
garian Delegations for grants on account of 
extraordinary and urgent army and navy 
requirements. A spirited debate occurred 
in the sub-committee of the Hungarian Del- 
egation, M. Falk and Count Andrassy sus- 
taining the demand for a grant. On March 
13th the Hungarian Delegation voted in 
committee the grant demanded for urgent 
and extraordinary army and navy require- 
ments. Count Andrassy informed the Hun- 
Budget Committee that Austria- 
Hungary would never consent to the exten- 
sion of Bulgaria to the Atgean Sea, or toa 
Russian occupation of the province for 
more than six months. Herr Wahrmann 
and others declared that the Hungarians 
were ready to enter upon war if unavoidably 
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necessary. The Budget Committee of the 
Austrian Delegation adopted, by a vote of 
eleven to nine, a resolution to the effect 
that if a display of military force became 
unavoidable, the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment be empowered to incur, with the con- 
sent of the Ministries of Austria and Hun- 
gary, an expenditure not exceeding sixty 
million florins. On March 2rst the Aus- 
trian Delegation granted a credit of sixty 
million florins, by a vote of thirty-nine to 
twenty. 

On March roth a peace meeting was held 
in Hyde Park, in London, but was dis- 
persed by a disorderly mob, which cheered 
for Lord Beaconsfield and Musurus Pasha, 
the Turkish ambassador at London, and 
groaned before Mr. Gladstone’s residence. 
Mr. Gladstone and his wife, when going to 
church, were obliged to take refuge in a 
friend’s house, whence they were escorted by 
the police. The Prince of Teck was mis- 


taken for Count Schouvaloff, the Russian . 


ambassador, and was insulted and hustled 
by the mob. 

Iu the meantime Great Britain displayed 
the greatest vigilance. The House of Com- 
mons voted the navy estimates on March 
15th. All officers of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers first on the list for foreign service 
were ordered to provide themselves with 
field equipments and to be ready for immedi- 
ate service, and several more iron-clads were 
sent to the Dardanelles. England obtained 
permission from Turkey to disembark troops 
on the island of Tenedos, on the west coast 
of Asia Minor, and to send four more iron- 
clads to the Sea of Marmora. M. Onou, the 
dragoman of the Russian legation at Con- 
stantinople, protested against these proceed- 
ings. On March 31st the English landed 
some war material on the island of Tenedos. 

In the meantime the Russians continued 
to tighten their hold on Constantinople and 
the Bosphorus, distributing troops in the 
suburbs of the Turkish capital; and a Rus- 
sian division was marching on Bulair, an 
important position on the isthmus of Gal- 
lipoli; while Russian torpedo hoats were 
placed in the Bosphorus. 


.peace preliminaries. 
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About the middle of March, 1878, a force 
of twelve thousand Turks landed at Volo, in 
Thessaly, and soon crushed the Greek insur- 
rection in that Turkish province. ‘The 
Turkish irregulars committed the greatest 
outrages—plundering, massacring and de- 
vastating; twenty villages being burned or . 
pillaged, the inhabitants having fled or 
perished. The insurgents were afterward 
defeated by the Turks. 

In the meantime the Russians seized 
Roumanian Bessarabia; having, on March 
6th, occupied the Bessarabian towns of Is- 
mail, Cahul and Bolgrod; the Roumanian 
government protesting against the occupa- 
tion. It was stated that the Roumanian 
agent would hand to Count Andrassy a 
memorandum declaring that Roumania re- 
fused to be bound by the Russo-Turkish 
The Servians, who 
were also dissatisfied with the Treaty of 
San Stefano, reoccupied Vranja. The Grand- 
Duke Nicholas made a pressing demand on 
Servia to remobilize her reserves as a dem- 
onstration against Austria-Hungary, but 
Servia declined with firmness. 

England made a formal demand on Rus- 
sia in regard to the submission of the Treaty 
of San Stefano to the proposed European 
Congress, to which Russia gave an unsatis- 
factory reply. Prince Bismarck continued 
to mediate between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia for the preservation of peace. Russia’s 
suggestion that the Congress be held with- 
out England was declined by the other 
Great Powers. Germany deferred issuing 
calls for a Congress until Great Britain and 
Russia should agree. The Berlin Pos¢, one 
of Prince Bismarck’s organs, intimated that 
Germany would never fight for Russian or 
any other interests, and that Russia had 
better restrain her ambition. 

General Ignatieff went on a mission to Vi- 
enna, and had interviews with Count An- 
drassy and the Emperor Francis Joseph with 
the view of isolating England from the 
other Great Powers; but his mission was a 
failure. General Ignatieff declared that the 
Russian army would remain before Con- 
stantinople as long as the British fleet stayed 
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in the Sea of Marmora. Count Andrassy 
informed General Ignatieff that Austria- 
Hungary regarded the Treaty of San Stef- 
ano as clashing with Austro-Hungarian 
and European interests, and General Igna- 
tieff immediately started for St. Petersburg. 
Austria-Hungary refused to recognize the 
Treaty of San Stefano, and prepared to 
mobilize an army of four hundred thousand 
tnen on the Bosnian frontier; and Servia, 
becoming alarmed at Austria-Hungary’s 
attitude, remobilized her army to resist any 
threatened encroachment on Servian inde- 
pendence. 

In the British House of Lords, on March 
28th, Lord Derby announced his resignation 
of the office of Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
because the Ministry had determined to call 
out the reserves—a measure which he did 
not deem prudent in the interests of peace. 
Lord Derby was succeeded in office by Lord 
Salisbury. In the House of Commons, on 
March 28th, the Right Hon. Gathorne 
Hardy, Secretary of War, in reply to vari: 
ous questions, announced that the Ministry 
intended to call out the reserves; and on 
April 1st the queen’s message calling out 
the reserves was read in the House of Com- 
mons by the Speaker. On April 9th, in the 
debate on the address to the queen in reply 
to her message, the Ministry was sustained 
by a vote of three hundred and nineteen to 
sixty-four. 

On April 1st Lord Salisbury, the new 
British Secretary of Foreign Affairs, issued 
a circular note to the other Great European 
Powers, complaining of the terms imposed 
by Russia upon Turkey, and asserting that 
the treaties of 1856 and 1871 were still in 
force. Lord Salisbury’s circular was re- 
ceived with favor in Vienna, and Austria- 
Hungary seemed disposed to act in diplo- 
matic accord with England. Prince Bis- 
marck’s proposal for a European Congress 
to revise the treaties of 1856 and 1871 was 
accepted by Russia, but rejected by Great 
Britain. The other Great Powers asked 
England to state her views. The Berlin 
Post, Bismarck’s organ, adopted Lord Salis- 
bury’s criticisms of the Treaty of San Stef- 
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ano, intimating that England would not 
stand alone in maintaining that the Treaty 
of Paris of 1856, until amended, was the law 
of Europe, and said that Russia would have 
no choice between war and parting with the 
Treaty of San Stefano, as she would do if she 
entered a European Congress. Prince 
Gortschakoff replied to Lord Salisbury’s 
circular, contesting it point by point, and 
defending the Russo-Turkish treaty; but his 
reply was in the main conciliatory. Prince 
Gortschakoff also replied to Austria~Hun- 
gary’s objections to the treaty. Gortscha- 
koff’s note was not reassuring, and Germany 
endeavored to bring about an understanding. 
In May an effort was made to settle the 
question by a simultaneous withdrawal ofthe 
British fleet and the Russian troops from the 
vicinity of Constantinople, but without 
success. 

The Russians, expecting a war with Eng- 
land, prepared for it by moving troops to- 
ward Gallipoli and erecting fortifications at 
certain points in Southern Roumelia. About 
the end of March, Russia ordered the build- 
ing of one hundred more torpedo boats. 
The Turks then had an army encamped in 
the lines of Buyukdere, and fifty battalions 
in the lines defending Constantinople. 

The quarrel between Russia and Rou- 
mania growing out of Russia’s demand for 
the cession of Roumanian Bessarabia to 
Russia became extremely bitter. The Rou- 
manians became so hostile that they hin- 


_ dered the passage of Russian provision col- 


umns through their territory, and threatened 
to forbid it altogether. Prince Gortsckahoff 
declared to Prince Ghika, the Roumanian 
agent at St. Petersburg, that Russia’s de- 
cision in regard to Bessarabia was irrevoca- 
ble; that Russia would not allow the ques- 
tion to be brought before the proposed Eu- 
ropean Congress; and that, if Roumania 
refused to cede Bessarabia, Russia would 
take it by force. Prince Gortschakoff also 
informed the Roumanian agent that if Rou- 
mania intended to protest against the article 
in the Russo-Turkish treaty providing for 
the communication of the Russian army in 
Bulgaria with Russia, the Czar would order 
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the Russian occupation of Roumania and 
the disbandment of the Roumanian army. 
The Roumanian agent replied that Russia 
should have treated with Roumania, not 
with Turkey, concerning the passage of the 
Russian army through Roumanian territory; 
to which Prince Gortschakoff rejoined that 
Russia insisted upon a free passage through 
Roumania. There was general sympathy 
with Roumania throughout Europe. 

Toward the middle of April, 1878, the 
Russian troops arrived at various places on 
the Roumanian bank of the Danube. On 
April 15th Prince Charles of Roumania 
started to join his army. Constant quarrels 
occurred between the Russian and Rouman- 
ian officers and soldiers. ‘The Russians pre- 
vented a train laden with ammunition from 
leaving Bucharest for the Roumanian army. 
The entire Roumanian militia was called 
out. The Russians stationed vessels laden 
with stone, ready to close the Sulina mouth 
of the Danube, if necessary. ‘The Russians 
claimed that the military convention with 
Roumania concerning the passage of Rus- 
sian troops lasted until a definitive peace 
was concluded. The Roumanians withdrew 
their troops to the Carpathian mountains, 
where they boasted that they would make 
another Plevna if the Russians attacked 
them. The commander of a Russian divis- 
ion near Bucharest informed the Roumanian 
government that his troops would remain in 
Roumania until they returned to Russia. 
The Roumanian government asked Russia 
for explanations. The relations between 
Austria-Hungary and Roumania became 
closer. The Emperor William I. of Ger- 
many asked his relative, Prince Charles of 
Roumania, to yield Bessarabia to Russia, 
and to abdicate if the Roumanians raised 
difficulties; but the prince refused, and went 
to his army. ‘This German interference of- 
fended Austria-Hungary. The Russians, 
considering their communications menaced 
by the position of the Roumanian army, de- 
termined to occupy Plojesta. Roumania de- 
termined to protest, at the proposed Euro- 
pean Congress, against the cession of Bessa- 
rabia to Russia. 
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In the meantime Bulgaria was ina con- 
dition of anarchy. The Bulgarians were 
taking a terrible revenge for the Turkish 
outrages of 1876. ‘The Mussulmans were 
goaded to despair by the tyranny of their 
former victims. The Russians took repres- 
sive measures and executed three Bulgar- 
ians. ‘The country was full of refugees from 
the scattered armies and disbanded garri- 
sons of the Turks, who were joined by the 
inhabitants of the Mussulman villages in a 
guerrilla warfare against the native Chris- 
tians and the Russian troops. About eighty 
thousand Mussulmans in the Balkan dis- 
tricts armed themselves with cannon and 
rifles left behind by Suleiman Pasha’s army 
at the time of his retreat, and attacked the 
Russians, who lost over nine hundred men 
in the fight. The Bulgarian Christians at- 
tacked eight Mussulman villages and com- 
mitted great outrages. ‘The Mussulman 
insurgents surprised a Russian encampment 
at Philippopolis and took one thousand pris- 
oners. Fifteen fresh Russian battalions were 
sent against the Roumelian insurgents. At 
the beginning or May heavy fighting occur- 
red in the vicinity of Haskoi, and twenty- 
one Mohammedan villages were destroyed. 
The trouble was finally settled, and quiet 
was restored. 

Early in May, 1878, General Todleben, the 
Russian commander in Turkey, demanded 
the immediate evacuation of Shumla, 
Varna and Batoum by the Turks. The 
Turks refused until the Russians retired to 
Adrianople, in accordance with the Peace 
of San Stefano; but the Russians maintained 
that they could not withdraw until the 
three fortresses were evacuated. General 
Todleben threatened to occupy Constanti- 
nople in case the Turks did not evacuate 
the fortresses. The matter was finally ar- 
ranged; but the Turks did not evacuate the 
fortresses until the end of July, when the 
Russians retired from the vicinity of Con- 
stantinople. 

In the Austrian Reichsrath, on May 14th, 
Prince Auersperg, the Austrian Premier, 
made a speech indicating Austria-Hungary’s 
intention of opposing Russian aggression; 
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and on the same day Herr Tisza, the Hun- 
garian Premier, made a speech of the same 
tenor in the Hungarian Diet. Both Pre- 
miers asked for a credit vote. Herr Tisza 
said that it was necessary to take precau- 
tions on the northern, southern and eastern 
frontiers of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
On May 16th the Lower House of the Hun- 
garian Diet passed a bill providing for a 
credit of sixty iillion florins. Austro- 
Hungarian troops were ready to be sent to 
the frontier. 

In the meantime Great Britain had been 
making extensive preparations for war. Six 
thousand Sepoys were brought to Malta 
from British India, and additional iron-clads 
were sent to the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Recruiting was going on briskly in England, 
and factories for the manufacture of arms 
were working day and night. A gun-boat 
flotilla was to be prepared for the defense of 
the British coast, anda fleet was to be sent 
into the Baltic to operate against the Russians 
in that quarter. The British government 
also chartered one hundred fast cruisers, and 
threatened to treat Russian privateers as 
pirates. The preparations for war were 
proceeding actively in the arsenals and 
dock-yards, and precautions were taken for 
the defense of British India. 

In the meantime Russia had not been 
idle. ‘The Russian garrisons in Poland were 
moving southward, and two hundred thou- 
sand Russian troops were moving toward 
the Gallician frontier of Austria-Hungary. 
Moscow and St. Petersburg were full of 
‘troops, and new levies were constantly 
coming forward. The Russian people were 
bitter against Great Britain and Austria- 
Hungary. The Russian finances were ina 
wretched condition. The Russian govern- 
ment was so heavily in debt that it did not 
dare to publish the weekly returns, and Rus- 
sian credit was so bad that the Russian gov- 
ernment could not borrow money from the 
German bankers under thirty per cent dis- 
count. ‘The continued issue of paper money 
was necessary. 

About the middle of May, 1878, Count 
Schouvaloff, the Russian ambassador at 
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London, went on a special mission to St. 
Petersburg for the purpose of bringing 
about an understanding between the British 
and Russian governments about the meeting 
of the proposed Congress of the Great 
Powers. 

On May 20, 1878, a riot occurred before 
the Seraglio in Constantinople, originating 
with a band of refugees, who endeavored 
to restore ex-Sultan Amurath V. to the Ot- 
toman throne; but the outbreak was speedily 
suppressed, 

Count Schouvaloff’s mission was en- 
tirely successful. Through his efforts and 
those of Prince Bismarck, an understand- 
ing was finally reached between Great Brit- 
ain and Russia; and it was agreed to 
settle the dispute about the Russo-Turkish 
treaty by a Congress of the Great European 
Powers at Berlin. Important concessions 
were made on both sides. Count Schouva- 
loff, on his return to London, brought with 
him the assurances of Russia’s desire for 
peace; and he and Lord Salisbury agreed 
upon a niemorandum as to the terms upon 
which Russia and England would enter the 
Congress. The terms agreed upon were the 
following: 1. Bulgaria to be divided into 
two provinces—one north of the Balkans, 
to be under a prince; the other south of the 
Balkans, but not touching the A°gean Sea, 
with a Christian governor and a govern- 
ment similar to that of an English colony; 
while the Turkish troops were to retire per- 
manently from Bulgaria. 2. Great Britain 
agreed not to oppose the retrocession of 
Bessarabia or the annexation of Batoum to 
Russia, and reserved the right to discuss in 
the Congress international arrangements rel- 
ative to the Danube. 3. Russia promised 
not to advance further her Asiatic frontier, 
nor to take indemnity in land, nor to 
interfere with the claims of British cred- 
itors; the question of payment to be dis- 
cussed by the Congress, which was also to 
reorganize Thessaly, Epirus and the other 
Greek provinces of Turkey. 4. Russia was 
to restore Bayazid to Turkey, while Turkey 
was to cede the province of Kotour to Per- 
sia. 5. Russia agreed that the question of 
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the passage of the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorus should remain in s/atus guo. 6. 
England reserved the right to suggest at the 
Congress that Europe should reorganize 
Bulgaria, and to discuss the question of the 
occupation of that province by Russia, and 
also the question of the passage of Russian 
troops through Roumania. 7. The Turk- 
ish promises of reform in Armenia were 
to be understood to have been made to 
England as well as to Russia. The agree- 
ment reserved to Russia and England 
the right to raise and discuss in the Con- 
gress all questions not raised by its stipula- 
tions; but if, after agreed to, Russia per- 
‘sisted in maintaining the treaty as modified, 
England would not dispute her right to do 
so. At England’s demand, Count Schouva- 
loff finally consented to submit the whole 
treaty to the Congress. All the Great 
Powers adhered to this proposal. 

On May 29, 1878, Count. Andrassy men- 
tioned to the Austrian Delegation the points 
brought to the notice of Russia and the 
other Great Powers as chiefly affecting 
Austro-Hungarian interests. In an inter- 
view with the Hungarian Delegation the 
next day, May 30, 1878, Count Andrassy 
used the following strong language: ‘The 
monarchy is vested on the basis of historical 
development, and let him who touches it be- 
ware.’’ ‘There continued to be a misunder- 
standing between Russia and Austria-Hun- 
gary, and Austria-Hungary continued her 
military preparations with the greatest ac- 
tivity. Austria-Hungary strongly opposed 
the extension of the Montenegrin territory 
in the direction of the Adriatic. 

On May: 25, 1878, Germany was informed 
of the happy solution of the Anglo-Russian 
difficulty, and was requested to immediately 
issue invitations to the other Great Euro- 
pean Powers to meet in a Congress at Berlin 


for the definitive settlement of the Eastern | 


question. Great Britain, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Italy and Turkey accept- 
ed Germany’s invitations; and it was agreed 
that the Congress should meet at Berlin on 
June 13, 1878. The following were the 
plenipotentiaries of the European Powers 
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represented in the Congress: Prince Bis- 
marck, Prince Hohenlohe and Count von 
Bulow for Germany ; the Earl of Beacons- 
field, the Marquis of Salisbury and Odo 
Russell for Great Britain; Prince Gortscha- 
koff, Count Schouvaloff and M. d’Oubril for 
Russia; Count Andrassy, Count Karoyli and 
Count Kaymerle for Austria-Hungary; M. 
Waddington and the Marquis de St. Vallier 
for France ; Count Corti and Count de Lau- 
nay for Italy; and Caratheodori Effendi and 
Mehemet Ali, the former a Greek Christian 
and the latter a Prussian by the name of 
Schultz, for Turkey. é' 

The European Congress for the settlement 
of the Eastern question assembled in the 
Radziwell Palace, in Berlin, at one o’clock, 
p. m., June 13, 1878, and was organized 
with the election of Prince Bismarck as 
President. Nothing was done on that day, 
excepting the opening formalities. The 
leading figures in the Congress were Prince 
Bismarck and Lord Beaconsfield. Lord 
Beaconsfield made a good impression on 
Prince Bismarck in their interviews. On 
June 18th Great Britain proposed the ad- 
mission of Greece on all subjects concerning 
the Christians, and the Congress agreed to 
this the next day. Russia and Austria- 
Hungary came to an agreement similar to 
the Anglo-Russian agreement. 

The plenipotentiaries presented a large 
number of memorials to the Congress from 
the Sultan’s Christian subjects, praying 
that they might be left under the Sultan’s 
rule, and protesting strongly against being 
handed over to Russia, Bulgaria or Austria- 
Hungary. The discussion of the Bulgarian 
question produced a crisis at the Congress; 
as Great Britain and Austria-Hungary, hav- 
ing concluded an agreement to support each 
other at the Congress, firmly demanded the 
evacuation of Bulgaria by the Russian 
troops. England threatened to withdraw 
from the Congress unless her demand was 
complied with. Prince Gortschakoff and 
Lord Beaconsfield were both angry, and 
neither was willing to give way. Lord 
Beaconsfield threatened to leave the Con- 
gress with his colleagues and to order the 
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British fleet to proceed to Constantinople at | 
once, unless his demand was complied with. 
An open rupture and a dissolution of the | 
Congress was only prevented by the efforts | 
of Prince Bismarck, whose skill and tact 
finally cooled the anger of Lord Beacons- 
field and Prince Gortschakoff, and thus pre- 
served peace. Through Bismarck’s influ- 
ence and efforts, Russia conceded the British 
and Austro-Hungarian demands, and war 
was thus averted. The Congress agreed to 
allow Austria-Hungary to occupy Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. ‘The Bosnians and Her- 
zegovinians, and also the Ottoman Porte, 
protested against the Austro-Hungarian 
occupation; and Servia also opposed the 
scheme. 

Toward the middle of June, 1878, a re- 
volt against the Turks broke out in the 
island of Candia, or Crete. Battles were 
fought.at Canea and Apocorona between 
the Turkish forces and the Cretan insur- 
gents; and on June 29th the Turks defeated 
the Cretans at Canea, capturing their posi- 
tion. 

Early in July, 1878, the whole world was 
surprised by suddenly learning that, before 
the Congress had assembled, Great Britain 
had secretly concluded a defensive treaty 
with the Ottoman Porte, by which Asiatic 
Turkey was placed under the protection of 
Great Britain, which promised to resist, by 
force of arms, any further encroachments by 
Russia upon Asiatic Turkey, while Turkey 
promised to introduce the necessary reforms 
throughout her dominions, and ceded the 
island of Cyprus to England. In July, 
1878, Sir Garnet Wolesley occupied Cyprus 
with the Sepoy troops at Malta. This treaty, 
although concluded on June 4th, only be- 
came known to the British Parliament on 
July 8th, on which day it was communicated 
to the Berlin Congress as a matter of cour- 
tesy. It occasioned surprise in England 
and on the Continent of Europe. Both 
Houses of Parliament were utterly taken by 
surprise when it became known that such a 
treaty had been concluded. Mr. Cross, the 
Home Secretary, defended the treaty in a 
speech in the House of Commons, and was 
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loudly cheered when he concluded his 
speech. ‘This treaty gave Great Britain 
control of the Euphrates valley, and secured 
her route to India—a railway being in con- 
templation through the valley from the 
Mediterranean to British India. ‘Thus Tur- 
key virtually placed herself in the hands of 
England. ‘The treaty thrilled the English 
people, and Lord Beaconsfield was the hero 
of the hour. In an interview with Prince 
Gortschakoff, at Berlin, on July 9th, Lord 
Beaconsfield fully and frankly defended the 
Anglo-Turkish treaty. Prince Gortschakoff 
declared that he saw nothing objectionable 
in the treaty, as he entertained no projects 
of aggrandizement on the coast of Asiatic 
Turkey. He perceived no difference be- 
tween England’s occupation of Cyprus and 
her occupation of Malta. He would always 
be pleased with everything tending to 
strengthen England’s road to India, because 
it calculated to promote the prosperity of 
the whole world. Frince Gortschakoff and 
Lord Beaconsfield then shook hands, as a 
pledge of the new relations between Russia 
and Great Britain. 

The definitive Treaty of Berlin, as framed 
by the European Congress, was finally com- 
pleted on July 13, 1878, on which day the 
treaty was signed by all the plenipotentiaries; 
and the Congress adjourned, after a parting 
speech from Prince Bismarck, who expressed 
the hope that European peace was firmly es- 
tablished. The treaty was quite lengthy, 
embracing sixty-four articles. We have 
only space for an outline of its leading pro- 
visions. The treaty provided for the new 
automatic tributary Principality of Bul- 
garia, under the suzerainty of the Sultan of 
Turkey, with a Christian prince and a na- 
tional militia, and to be limited on the south 
by the Balkans; the prince to be elected by 
the Bulgarian people, and to be confirmed 


| by the Ottoman Porte and by the Six Great 


European Powers. ‘There was to be formed 
the new province of Eastern Roumelia, 
south of the Balkans, under the direct po- 
litical authority of the Sultan, having ad- 
ministrative autonomy and a Christian Gov- 
ernor-General; and religious and political 
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liberty was to be established therein. The 
Russian army in Bulgaria and Eastern Rou- 
melia was to be limited to fifty thousand 
men, and was to complete the evacuation of 
the territory by the end of a year. Bosnia 


and Herzegovina were assigned to Austria- | 


Hungary, excepting Sanjak and Novi-Ba- 
zar. ‘The independence of Montenegro was 
recognized, with religious liberty and the 
annexation of Antivari. The independence 
of Servia was recognized on condition of 
granting religious freedom, while Roumania 
was to cede Bessarabia to Russia in ex- 
change for the Dobrudja. The fortifica- 
tions on the Danube were to be razed, while 
the navigation of the river was to be free. 
The Ottoman Porte was required to intro- 
duce necessary reforms in the island of 
Candia, or Crete. Religious liberty was to 
be maintained in Turkey on the widest 
basis. Turkey was required to cede Batoum, 
Kars and Ardahan to Russia. Turkey was 
also required to cede the province of Ko- 
tour to Persia. All the European Powers 
represented in the Congress speedily rati- 
fied the Treaty of Berlin. 

England came forth triumphant from the 
Congress of Berlin. A severe check had 


been put upon Russia’s southward advance | 


by the Anglo-Turkish treaty. Lord Bea- 
consfield had won more for England by di- 
plomacy than other Ministers had won for 
her by war, and had raised British prestige 
to the highest point that it had reached 
since the battle of Waterloo. For a period 
of twenty years Great Britain had remained 
in a large measure isolated from the rest of 
Europe; but the brilliant diplomacy of Lord 
Beaconsfield restored her former suprem- 
acy in European councils, and she was 
again the leading power of Europe. Eng- 
land was restored to her rightful place in 
the European States-System, and that was 
a great gain to the world. All England 
rang with joyful acclamations at the great 
triumph that had been achieved without 
firing a shot, and the British press was lav- 
ish in its praises of the successful statesman 
and diplomat. 

Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury were 
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accorded a grand reception at Dover and in 


' London upon their return from Berlin. ‘I*he 


reception in London resembled that of a 
triumphant warrior returning from a field of 


| conquest, and was given with the same en- 


thusiasm as that with which the ancient 


| Romans greeted their conquering generals 


on their return from their victorious cam- 
paigns. The scenes on that occasion at 
Charing Cross, Trafalgar Square, Parliament 
street, Whitehall and Downing street on 
Lord Beaconsfield’s arrival were exciting; 
and Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury ad- 
dressed more than one hundred thousand 
persons. Queen Vicioria conferred the Order 
of the Garter upon the distinguished diplo- 
mats, and both were honored with the free- 
dom of the city of London. 
Austria-Hungary only obtained possession 


| of Bosnia and Herzegovina after a struggle _ 


of two months with the inhabitants, August 
and September, 1878. The Austro-Hun- 
garian forces, two hundred thousand strong, 
under Generals Zach, Szapary, Tegethoff, 
Jovanovich and Philippovich, and the Duke 
of Wurtemberg, had almost daily conflicts 
with the Bosnians and Herzegovians; but 
finally the insurrection was crushed, and the 
Austro-Hungarian forces occupied Serajevo 
and Mostar, the capitals respectively of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina. 

The Austro-Hungarian occupation of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina threatened to produce 
a Cabinet crisis in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. The Magyars of Hungary were 
strenuously opposed to the annexation of 
any ore Slavonic territory, because they 
were jealous of the preponderance of the 
Slavonic race over the Magyars. The Hun- 
garian Radicals protested against the occu- 
pation of Bosnia and demanded the relin- 
quishment of the new provinces. There 
was a difficulty concerning Hungary’s con- 
tingent of expenses in the campaign. A 
conflict between the Austrian and Hunga- 
rian Cabinets was imminent, but the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath sustained Count Andrassy’s 
policy by a vote of one hundred and sixty 
to seventy. 7 

Grave complications were feared between 
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Austria-Hungary and Turkey concerning 
the Bosnian question; and Turkey issued 
a circular to the Great Powers calling upon 
them to enforce the Treaty of Berlin against 
Austria-Hungary, thus exciting great indig- 
nation at Vienna. 

The Greek question threatened complica- 
tions between Turkey and Greece, and 
Mukhtar Pasha failed in his efforts to con- 
ciliate the Cretans. 

Early in September, 1878, an insurrection 
broke out in Albania, and the Albanian in- 
surgents assassinated the Governor of Ipek 
and ten other officials. Mehemet Ali Pasha, 
who was sent to pacify the insurgents, was 
assassinated by them for his refusal to drive 
the Austro-Hungarians from Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Early in October the Alba- 
nians massacred Saad Detden Pasha with 
one hundred and fifty Turkish officers and 
troops. The Albanians had forty-five thou- 
sand men armed and well equipped to resist 
the occupation of their territory by any 
Christian power, and they sent troops into 
Epirus to oppose the Greeks. The Chris- 
tian populacion of Albania fled into Montene- 
gro to escape the wrath of the insurgent 
Moslems of Albania, who had thus defied 
the Porte because of its failure to prevent 
the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire. 

Early in 1878 England, through Mr. 
Layard, her ambassador at Constantinople, 
endeavored to induce the Ottoman Porte to 
execute the promised reforms in Asia Minor. 
Mr. Layard energetically insisted upon the 
execution of the convention between Eng- 
land and Turkey abolishing the sale and 
importation of slaves, and demanded the 
freedom of the slaves who had recently 
taken refuge at the British consulate. 

The Bulgarian Christians continued to 
plunder and outrage the Mussulmans. ‘The 
Sultan appealed to the Czar to stop the mas- 
sacres; and the Czar sent an amicable and 
reassuring reply, saying that the Russian 
commissioners in Bulgaria would severely 
punish all acts of injustice or cruelty com- 
mitted against any of the inhabitants of the 
province. Christian refugees were fleeing 
in the rear of the Russians. The Russian 
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troops were arming the Christians of Bul- 
garia, while the Turks were arming the 
Mussulmans. General Todleben, the Rus- 
sian commander, issued orders to the Rus- 
sian military authorities to prevent the for- 
mation of insurgent bands and to watch the 
movement of insurgent committees. Bashi- 
Bazouks and Circassians defeated the Bul- 
garian bands in Macedonia; and the Porte 
sent troops to crush the revolt in Macedonia, 
which was rapidly spreading into Epirus 
and Thessaly. 

Early in September, 1878, Germany issued 
a circular to the Great Powers asking them 
to unite in forcing Turkey to execute the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin. Austria- 
Hungary, France and Russia gave an affirm- 
ative reply. 

Late in September, 1878, the Russians 
withdrew from the vicinity of Constantino- 
ple, while the British fleet withdrew from 
Prince’s Islands to Artaki Bay, in the Sea 
of Marmora, seventy miles south-west from 
Constantinople. 

About the middle of October, 1878, the 
Russians marched on Adrianople from the 
north. When the Russians evacuated Ba- 
baeski the Turks occupied the place; where- 
upon General Todleben, the Russian com- 
mander, summoned Safvet Pasha to evacuate 
the place. The Turkish commander com- 
plied, and the Russians reoccupied the town. 
The Turks then mounted guns on the Con- 
stantinople line of defenses. 

Europe was still greatly agitated by the 
Eastern question. Lord Salisbury accused 
the Russians of conniving at the atrocities of 
the Bulgarian Christians, which accusation 
the Russian officials denied. Great distrust 
of Russia’s sincerity in abiding by the 
Treaty of Berlin was manifested in England. 
Russia refused to evacuate the Dobrudja or 
Roumania until Roumania concluded an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Russia. 
At the close of October, 1878, England re- 
monstrated with Russia for the non-fulfill- 
ment of the Treaty of Berlin; and Turkey 
asked Russia to explain why Russian troops 
had returned to Adrianople and other places 
in Eastern Roumelia. The London 7Zimes 
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and the Golos of St. Petersburg assumed a 
warlike tone. On November 9, 1878, Lord 
‘Augustus Loftus, the British ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, received assurances of the 
Czar’s desire to faithfully respect the Treaty 
of Berlin. Russia also assured the other 
Great Powers of her sincerity to carry out to 
the letter the stipulations of the treaty. 

On February 8, 1879, a definitive treaty 
of peace between Turkey and Russia was 
signed at Constantinople, by Caratheodori 
and Ali Pashas on the part of Turkey, and 
by Prince Labanoff, the Russian ambassador 
at the Turkish capital, on the part of Rus- 
sia. The treaty declared peace and cordial 
relations between the two Empires, and fixed 
the war indemnity to be paid by Turkey to 
Russia at three hundred million paper rou- 
bles and deferred the settlement, while all 
the San Stefano stipulations which were 
modified by the Treaty of Berlin were to 
remain as modified, and the articles of the 
San Stefano Treaty not modified by the 
Berlin Treaty were to remain in force. 
Russian evacuation of Ottoman territory 
was to be completed forty days after the 
ratification of the treaty. ‘The Russians be- 
gan to evacuate ‘Turkish territory the next 
day, February 9, 1879. ‘The definitive treaty 
of peace was speedily ratified by the Turk- 
ish and Russian governments, and the Rus- 
sian troops in Turkey were ordered to return 
home. St. Petersburg was brilliantly illumi- 
nated on the night of February 16, 1879, in 
honor of the event. 


POLITICAL CRISIS IN FRANCE., 


In March, 1876, a new Ministry under M. 
Dufaure came into power in France; but 
in December of the same year, 1876, a Cabi- 
net crisis occurred, and the result was the 
organization of a Republican Ministry under 
Jules Simon, one of the Moderate Republi- 
can leaders. This produced quiet for a time; 
and affairs seemed to work smoothly until 
May, 1877, when President MacMahon, who 
was in sympathy with the Monarchist fac- 
tion, determined to check the advancing 
spirit of Republicanism. 

On the 8th of May, 1877, the French 
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Chamber of Deputies had a tumultuous ses- 
sion. Jules Simon was attacked by the 
Bonapartists, and angry debates ensued. 
On the 15th, May, 1877, the Chamber of 
Deputies voted to repeal the Press Law of 
1875; whereupon President MacMahon 
wrote to Jules Simon, opposing the repeal 
of the law. In consequence of this letter, 
Jules Simon and his Cabinet tendered their 
resignations. In a general meeting of the 
Republican Deputies, in the Grand Hotel in 
Paris, a resolution was passed declaring the 
Chamber’s want of confidence in a Monarch- 
ist Cabinet. On leaving the meeting, M. 
Gambetta, the talented young Republican 
leader, was loudly cheered by the populace. 
He addressed them, recommending calmness 
and moderation, and declaring his confi- 
dence in the final triumph of Republican- 
ism. ‘The multitude responded with shouts 
of “Vive Gambetta!’’ “Vive la Republi- 
que!’’ ‘The Republican Union afterward 
met and confirmed the action of the meet- 
ing. The first intelligence of the crisis pro- 
duced dismay throughout Paris, and fears 
were entertained for the peace of the French 
Republic. In the Chamber of Deputies, on 


‘the 17th, May, 1877, a resolution declaring 


the Chamber’s lack of confidence in a Min- 
istry not governing in accordance with Re- 
publican principles, was adopted by a vote 
of three hundred and fifty-five against one 
hundred and fifty-four. M. Gambetta made 
a speech expressing France’s wish for a de- 
finitive Republic. The speech was loudly 
cheered, amid the greatest excitement. 
President MacMahon proceeded to the for- 
mation of a Ministry composed of Mon- 
archists, with the Duke de Broglie at its 
head. ‘The new Ministry proceeded to the 
removal of the Republican Prefects from the 
Departments, and the appointment of Mon- 
archists in their stead. On the 18th, May, 
1877, President MacMahon sent a message 
to the Chambers proroguing both Chambers 
for one month. There was great excite- 
meat and confusion in both Chambers. The 
Republicans of both Chambers issued spir- 
ited addresses to the French people. The 
crisis was regarded as serious for France. 
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In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 16th 
of June, 1877, M. de Fourtou, the new 
French Minister of the Interior, read a dec- 
laration announcing that President Mac- 
Mahon had sent a message to the Senate in- 
forming that body of his intention to dis- 
solve the Chamber of Deputies, by virtue 
of the power conferred upon him by the 
Fifth Article of the Constitution, and de- 
manding the concurrence of the Senate. 
A violent discussion ensued, and was con- 
tinued for several days; the Republicans 
severely censuring, and the Monarchists 
sustaining, the President’s action. M. Gam- 
betta remarked that the Republican major- 
ity in the Chamber would go to the coun- 
try numbering three hundred and sixty- 
three, and return four hundred strong, and 
that the triumph of the Monarchists would 
lead to civil war. At the close of his speech, 
M. Gambetta fainted. Jules Simon made a 
scathing attack on the government. The 
Chamber refused to vote dire taxes, but 
unanimously voted supplementary grants 
for the conduct of the public service. In 
the Chamber of Deputies, on June 25th, M. 
Grévy, the President of the Chamber, read 
the decree formally dissolving the Chamber, 
and intimating that the elections would be 
held within an interval of three months. 
The Republican Senators issued a declara- 
tion, saying that the reelection of the three 
hundred and sixty-three Republicans of the 
Chamber of Deputies was a duty incumbent 
upon the country, as a solemn affirmation 
of its intention to maintain Republican 
principles at home and peace abroad. It 
was decided to hold the elections on Sep- 
tember 16th, and to convene the new Cham- 
ber on October 8th. 

The Ministry endeavored to carry the 
elections by a wholesale persecution of Re- 
publicans. Republican officials were re- 
moved, and the press was muzzled. On 
August 28, 1877, the Public Prosecutor is- 
sued a summons upon M. Gambetta order- 
ing him to appear to answer for certain re- 
marks in a speech at Lille; and several 
weeks afterward he was sentenced to three 
months imprisonment and to pay a fine of 
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two thousand francs. The Republicans now 
suffered an irreparable loss; their trusted 
leader, M. Thiers, suddenly dying of apo- 
plexy, at St. Germain, September 2, 1877, 
and being mourned by the friends of liberty 
in France and throughout the world. 

The remains of Ex-President Thiers were 
honored with the most magnificent funeral 
obsequies in Paris, the people lining the 
streets as the funeral procession passed; but 
the French government caused the streets 
to be lined with soldiers, to prevent any ex- 
tensive Republican demonstrations in honor 
of the great statesman and champion of 
liberty. 

On September 21st an address was issued 
to the French people, signed by a number of 
Parisian and Provincial Deputies, represent- 
ing all shades of French Republicanism, and 
reminding the people of the duty of return- 
ing the three hundred and sixty-three Re- 
publican Deputies. At the second trial of 
M. Gambetta, on September 22d, on appeal 
from his previous sentence of three months’ 
imprisonment and two thousand francs fine, 
his counsel argued that the tribunal was in- 
competent. .’The court rejected the plea, and 
confirmed the sentence at the first trial. 

The Bien Public was seized on October 
23d for reporting M. Gambetta’s trial: "The 
Oficial Journal published a circular of the 
Minister of Justice, giving instructions that 
all electoral addresses be carefully read, in 
order to prevent outrages against the Presi- 
dent, violent measures, or falsehoods. The 
Official Journal also published a decree 
ordering elections for Deputies on October 
14th and the summoning of the extra Cham- 
ber of Deputies on November 7th. 

The Republican committee of the Ninth 
Arrondissement of Paris, of which Victor 
Hugo was honorary, and M. Gambetta ae- 
ing president, formally nominated M. Jules 
Grévy to the place filled by M. Thiers as 
head of the French Democratic party and 
leader of the three hundred and sixty-three 
Republican Deputies. On October 2d M. 
Gambetta formally lodged an appeal against 
the sentence passed upon him by the Cor- 
rectional Tribunal. A manifesto to the 
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French nation, found among M. hiers’s 
papers after his death, was published by the 
Republicans. The Royalists denied the 
authenticity of the document; and the gov- 
ernment telegraphed instructions to the 
Prefects of the Departments, interdi@ing 
the colportage or placarding of M. Thiers’s 
posthumous address. The feeling between 
the Monarchical and Republican parties in 
the remote provincial districts of France was 
as bitter as that of two hostile nations ready 
to come to blows. 

The government placed in nomination an 
‘official list’? of candidates for election to 
the Chamber of Deputies, and placards were 
issued by the Prefects of the Departments 
for posting in the various arrondissements. 
The placards were headed ‘‘ Candidate of the 
Government of Marshal MacMahon, Presi- 
dent of the Republic.’”’ The government’s 
candidates were divided into one hundred 
and thirty-one Legitimists, eighty-three Or- 
leanists, and two hundred and ninety-eight 
Bonapartists; about twenty arrondissements 
being without any ‘“‘ official candidates.”’ 

On November 7, 1877, M. Gambetta issued 
a manifesto to the electors of the Twentieth 
Arrondissement of Paris, in which he enu- 
merated the despotic acts and violent meas- 
ures of the government to carry the elections 
in favor of the Monarchical party. The 
manifesto censured the licensed violence of 
the reactionary press and the muzzling of 
the Republican press, and advised the 
utmost discretion on the part of the Repub- 
licans. M. Gambetta was prosecuted for 
placarding his manifesto to the electors of 
the Twentieth Arrondissement of Paris on 
the streets, and the printer of the mani- 
festo was summoned before the Correc- 
tional Tribunal. Ata Republican meeting 
on October 9th M. Gambetta made a speech 
urging upon the French people the necessity 
of returning the Republican majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

On October 11th President MacMahon 
issued a manifesto, appealing to the French 
people to support the government candidates 
in the interest of social order, which he rep- 
resented as seriously threatened by the prev- 
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alence of radical ideas, and denying that the 
government contemplated the subversion of 
the Constitution of the Republic, or that peace 
with foreign powers was in danger from the 
success of the government candidates. ‘The 
President’s manifesto concluded as follows : 
“‘T answer for order and peace.’’? The bureau 
of the Republican Senators issued a counter- 
manifesto, asking the French people to disbe- 
lieve those who asserted that republican in- 
stitutions were not in danger, and that the 
government was not a¢ting under the influ- 
ence of the priests. The Republican counter- 
manifesto declared the ‘‘ official candidates”’ 
enemies to the Republic. 

The elections in France for Deputies were 
held on Sunday, October 14, 1877, and re- 
sulted in a great Republican victory, though 
the former Republican majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies was considerably re- 
duced. In the former Chamber there were 
three hundred and sixty-three Republicans 
and one hundred and seventy Manarchists, 
the Republicans having a majority of one 
hundred and ninety-three. The new elec- 
tion resulted in the choice of three hundred 
and twenty Republicans and two hundred 
and thirteen Monarchists, leaving a Repub- 
lican majority of one hundred and seven. 
The result of the election did not produce 
quiet, as both parties appeared very uncom- 
promising. ‘The Republicans threatened to 
annul all of those elections which resulted 
in the success of the government candidates 
through government pressure, while the 
Monarchists threatened another dissolution 
in case the Republicans attempted to exe- 
cute their threat The government jour- 
nals declared that the Ministry would neither 
submit to the popular verdict as expressed 
in the elections, nor resign; and the Repub- 
licans threatened to refuse to vote the 
budget in case a Republican Cabinet was not 
appointed. The crisis appeared serious, and 
civil war was threatened. ‘The idea, how- 
ever, of invalidating the elections of the 
government candidates by wholesale was 
abandoned by the Republicans; and it was 
determined to annul only those elections 
In a speech 
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at Chateau-Chinon, Department of Nierve, 
M. Gambetta violently denounced the gov- 
ernment electoral maneuvers, declaring that 
but for fraud and robbery four hundred Re- 
publicans would have been returned to the 
Clamber of Deputies. He made a bitter 
attack on the Bonapartists, and declared 
that the Republicans desired order with 
progress, but that they had no subversive 
aims. 

In the election for Councils-General, on 
November 4, 1877, the Republicans made 
immense gains; and when the second bal- 
lots were completed, the Republicans had 
the majority in forty-nine, and the Monarch- 
ists in thirty-seven Departments. In an in- 
terview with a delegation of Monarchical 
Deputies on November 6th, President Mac- 
Mahon fully intimated that he was resolved 
not to resign. The Duke de Broglie’s Min- 
istry several times tendered their resigna- 
tions, but remained at the President’s re- 
quest. 

The French Senate and Chamber of Dep- 
uties met on November 7, 1877; and M. 
Jules Grévy, the Republican leader, was 
elected President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties by a vote of two hundred and ninety 
against one hundred and seventy. ‘There 
was intense excitement in Paris, and both 
parties seemed uncompromising. ‘The Mon- 
archists appeared determined to rule, in 
spite of the expressed will of the French 
people. The Legitimists and Orleanists, 
alarmed at the increasing strength and 
boldness of the Bonapartists, seemed dis- 
posed to break away from the Monarchical 
coalition. The Bonapartists and Legiti- 
mists, however, threatened, if their elec- 
ions were invalidated by wholesale, to re- 
sign in a body, and thus furnish the Senate 
with a pretext for a fresh dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies; but the Orleanist 
members of the Senate refused to sanction 


another dissolution, and thus the Duke de | 


Broglie and M. de Fourtou were baffled in 
their reactionary schemes. 
ber of Deputies, on November 12th, the Re- 
publican Deputy, M. Albert Grévy, brother 
to M. Jules Grévy, the President of the 
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Chamber, introduced a resolution of inquiry 
into electoral abuses. The resolution pro- 
duced a violent debate, which continued for 
several days; M. Gambetta and M. Jules 
Ferry sustaining the motion for inquiry; and 
M. de Fourtou, Minister of the Interior, op- 
posing the motion, and defending the course 
of the government during the electoral con- 
test. M. Albert Grévy’s resolution was 
passed, and a committee of inquiry was ap- 
pointed, 

The Duke de Broglie’s Ministry resigned 
on November 16, 1877, the Orleanist Sena- 
tors having refused to sustain it any longer. 
Thirty Orleanist Senators waited upon the 
President of the Republic on November 
15th, and assured him of their devotion, but 
declared they could not support the Cabinet 
in a policy of resistance to the national will. 
The Orleanist Senators, in a preliminary 
meeting of the Senate, on November 16th, 
declared that the salvation of the country 
was at stake, and refused to sanction an- 
other dissolution of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. President. MacMahon accepted the 
resignation of the Duke de Broglie and his 
colleagues, and set about the formation of a 
new Cabinet, composed of Legitimists and 
Bonapartists, who, however, promised to 
govern in accordance with Republican prin- 
ciples. 

In the Senate, on November 19, 1877, M. 
Arago, Republican, moved the previous ques- 
tion in regard to M. de Kerdrel’s interpella- 
tion as to how the Ministers had instructed 
officials to act with regard to the electoral 
inquiry voted for by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, on the ground that it was unconstitu- 
tional and an encroachment on the rights 
of the Chamber of Deputies. M. Arago’s 
motion was rejected by a vote of one hun- 
dred and fifty-five to one hundred and thirty. 
M. de Kerdrel and the Duke de Broglie, on 
the Royalist side, sustained the interpella- 
tion; while M. Laboulaye and M. Dufaure, 
on the Republican side, opposed it, as an en- 
croachment on the rights of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Despite M. Dufaure’s appeal, an 
attempt of the Republicans to shelve the 


| discussion by proposing an order of the day 
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pure and simple was defeated by a vote of 
one hundred and fifty-three to one hundred 
and thirty-six, and the order of the day pro- 
posed by the Monarchists was passed by a 
vote of one hundred and fifty-one to one 
hundred and twenty-nine. 

In Paris the Republique Francaise, Gam- 
betta’s organ, declared that, in view of the 
Senate’s pretensions and the President’s re- 
fusal to change his policy, it became the 
clear duty of the Chamber of Deputies to 
refuse to vote the budget. The Budget Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies, on No- 
vember 21st, elected M. Gambetta president. 
In a speech on the oecasion, M. Gambetta 
reminded the committee that they were 
armed with the sanction of the national 
sovereignty, for which it was their duty to 
secure a triumph. 

The refusal of President MacMahon to se- 
~ le&t a Republican Ministry prolonged the 
political crisis in France. ‘The Republican 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies refused 
to vote the direct taxes so long as the Presi- 
dent retained a Ministry in which the Cham- 
bers had no confidence. The Republican 
majority, however, consented to vote the in- 
direct taxes, but only by installments. The 
Ministry recently formed, not possessing the 
confidence of the country and the Chamber 
of Deputies, resigned on December 7th; and, 
after several ineffectual attempts to form a 
-compromise Ministry, M. Dufaure under- 
took the formation of a Republican Min- 
istry. 

The triumph of the Republicans in the 
crisis of 1877 was a great one for France, 
and the country enjoyed some rest from 
political excitement under M. Dufaure’s Re- 
publican Cabinet. On September 18, 1878, 
M. Gambetta made a speech at Romans 
denouncing clericalism, which, while ap- 
plauded by the Radical Republican press, 
made the Moderate Republicans feel uneasy, 
as they feared that the enemies of the Re- 
public would seize upon it as a pretext 
to alarm the conservative classes by at- 
tempting to make it appear revolutionary. 
On October 12, 1878, M. Gambetta made a 
speech at Grenoble which greatly pleased 
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the Moderate Republicans. He declared 
his belief in the necessity of the Senate, 
minimized his former utterances regarding 
clericalism, and made a dexterous and ef- 
fective appeal to the municipal delegates, 
who form a majority of the Senatorial elect- 
ors, to return Republican candidates to the 
Senate. M. Gambetta predicted a Repub- 
lican majority of twenty in the new French 
Senate. 

On Sunday, October 27, 1878, elections 
were held for municipal delegates in seven- 
teen thousand Communes of France, result- 
ing in great Republican gains, leaving no 
doubt of the Senatorial elections on the 5th 
of January, 1879. ‘These elections settled 
the fact that the Republicans would carry 
forty-six of the seventy-five Senatorships to 
be filled, being a gain of twenty-eight. The 
French Assembly met early in November, 
1878. After a long and animated debate 
and many calls to order, the Chamber of 
Deputies, on November 7, 1878, declared 
the election of M. Paul de Cassagnac, a vic- 
lent Bonapartist, invalid. 

The Senatorial elections which took place 
in France on Sunday, January 5, 1879, re- 
sulted in a great Republican triumph. The 
Republican gains were far beyond the most 
sanguine expections. Of forty-seven Con- 
servative Senators whose terms expired, 
only thirteen were reelected. All the re- 
tiring Republican Senators were reélected. 
The general result showed the election of 
fifteen Conservatives and sixty-four Repub- 
licans, thus making the Republican majority 
in the Senate about fifty-seven. Second 
ballots were necessary in the Departments 
of Haute-Garonne and Landes. ‘The Paris 
press agreed that the result of the elections 
was a crushing blow to the Bonapartists, 
and a great triumph for the Moderate Re- 
publicans. 

The French Assembly reassembled on 
January 14, 1879. M. Jules Grévy, the 
Republican leader, was reelected President 
of the Chamber of Deputies almost unani- 
mously. ‘Three of the Vice-Presidents were 
Republicans, and one was a Conservative. 
On the following day, January 15, 1879, 
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Louis Joseph Martel, a Republican Senator, 
was elected President of the Senate by a 
majority of seventy-two. 

‘A Cabinet crisis was now imminent at 
Versailles. On January 14, 1879, General 
Borel, Minister of War, resigned, and Gen- 
eral Gresley was appointed his successor. 
The Radical Republicans demanded the 
formation of a new Cabinet. The Republican 
Union opposed the Ministerial programme. 
When the Ministerial declaration was read 
in the Assembly, it was coidly received in 
the Chamber of Deputies, but was ap- 
plauded by the Republican Senators. The 
political situation in France was now re- 
garded as critical, and the opposition of the 
Republicans to the appointment of General 
Gresley as Minister of War was very strong. 

The Ministerial crisis in France continued 
for several days. ‘The debate in the Chain- 
ber of Deputies on the Cabinet question 
began on January 20, 1879. The Conserva- 
tives had resolved to abstain from voting. 
The Moderate Republicans seemed disposed 
to support the Cabinet, but the Radical Re- 
publicans appeared inclined to oppose the 
Ministry. The Republicans had prepared 
two orders of the day; one expressing con- 
fidence in the Ministry, to be brought for- 
ward if the declaration of M. Dufaure was 
satisfactory; and the other expressing a 
want of confidence, should the Ministerial 
statement appear insufficient. These orders 
were intrusted to M. Jules Ferry. Among 
the Republican majority there was a desire 
to support the Ministry if the declaration 
should prove sufficient. The debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies was opened by M. 
Senard, a veteran Republican, who opposed 
the Ministerial programme. M. Dufaure, 
President of the Ministry, replied, defending 
his policy. M. Madier de Montjau, a Radi- 
cal Republican, made a bitter attack on the 
Ministry, and was followed by M. Floquet, 
the orator of the Republican Union, who 
made a mild speech in favor of a Ministry 
representing all sections of the Republican 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies. A 
suspension of the sitting of the Chamber fol- 
lowed, during which the government ef- 
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feed a compromise with the Radical Re- 
publicans, thus securing a majority for the 
Ministry. In consequence of this result, M. 
Jules Ferry offered his motion expressing 
confidence in the Ministry, and the motion 
was adopted by a vote of two hundred and 
twenty-three to one hundred and twenty- 
one. On January 23, 1879, M. Teisserenc 
de Bort resigned the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce. 

At a Cabinet Council at Versailles, on 
January 28, 1879, President MacMahon 
signed a decree making changes in the mag- 
istracy, but he refused to assent to any 
changes in the great military commands, 
and then quitted the Council. This refusal 
of the President produced the greatest ex- 
citement in France. In the Chamber of 
Deputies, on January 30, 1879, M. Jules 
Grévy, the President of the Chamber, amid 
profound silence, read a letter from Presi- 
dent MacMahon, anouncing his resignation 
of the Presidency of the French Republic. 

M. Grévy then read the articles of the 
Constitution applicable to the situation, and 
announced that the Senate and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies would meet together in 
Congress at 4.30 p. m. ‘The sitting was 
then suspended. The two Chambers met 
in Congress at the appointed hour; and M. 
Martel, President of the Senate, presided 
over the Congress, and opened the proceed- 
ings by again reading President MacMa- 
hon’s letter of resignation and the articles of 
the Constitution, amid profound silence. 
M. de Gavardie, a Senator, amid shouts of 
disapprobation, asked whether the Congress 
accepted the resignation of President Mac- 
Mahon. The Congress set this inquiry 
aside by voting the previous question by a 
large majority. The Congress, after ap- 
pointing tellers, proceeded at five o’clock 
to vote for President of the Republic. Of 
the seven hundred and thirteen Senators and 
Deputies, six hundred and seventy voted. 
M. Jules Grévy obtained five hundred and 
thirty-six votes, and General de Chanzy 
ninety-nine. M. Grévy.was accordingly 
declared elected, and was proclaimed Presi- 
dent of the French Republic for the term of 
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seven years. Forty-three blank voting 
papers were deposited. M. Dufaure, the 
President of the Ministry, and Victor Hugo 
were loudly cheered when they cast their 
votes; while the Duke de Broglie, Baragnon, 
Buffet and other Monarchists were hooted. 
The result was announced at WAS Des in 
Amid a perfect frenzy of enthusiasm, the 
Republican Senators and Deputies and the 
public in the galleries, rising in a body, re- 
peatedly shouted: ‘‘Vive la Republique!” 

Shortly afterward the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies resumed their sepa- 
rate sittings. M. Bethmont took the chair 
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in the Chamber of Deputies, and read a let- 
ter from M. Jules Grévy, who expressed the 
profound regret with which he resigned his 
seat as a Deputy, and thanked his colleagues 
for the sympathy with which they had 
honored and would continue to honor him. 
In the evening of the saime day, January 
30, 1879, EHx-President MacMahon visited 
President Grévy and congratulated him 
upon his election. ‘The interview was most 
courteous. ‘The same evening the Minis- 
ters congratulated President Grévy, and col- 
lectively tendered their resignations; but 
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M. Grévy expressed a hope that they would 
continue in office, at least provisionally. 
A notification of M. Grévy’s election to the 
Presidency of the French Republic was tele- 
graphed to all foreign governments the same 
night. 

The day after M. Grévy’s election to the 
Presidency of the French Republic, Janu- 
ary 31, 1879, M. Gambetta was elected Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies by three 
hundred and fourteen votes out of four hun- 
dred and five. In the morning of the same 
day a Cabinet Council was held at M. 
Grévy’s private residence. ‘There was a 
general feeling of gratification throughout 
France at the issue of the crisis, and flags 
were flying in many parts of Paris. ‘The 
Paris press, on the morning of January 28 
1879, congratulated the country upon the 
consolidation of the Republic. The Journal 
de Debats said: ‘‘ The Republic has passed 
through a formidable crisis, and has emerged 
from it more firmly consolidated.’ ‘The 
Republique Francaise said: ‘What has 
passed may be summed up by saying, since 
yesterday we have a Republic.” ‘she Lon- 
don press unanimously congratulated France 
upon the change in the Presidency, and the 
Berlin press also generally approved of M. 
Grévy’s election. On February 4, 187042 
new Cabinet, with M. Waddington at its 
head, was constituted. 


SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


For some years the doctrine of Socialism, 
or a reorganization of society on a Commu- 
nistic basis, had been growing in Germany. 
German Socialism was founded by Lassalle 
in 1864. ‘The general prostration of all in- 
dustries, and the consequent distress among 
the lower classes of the population, which 
had for several years prevailed in Germany, 
made the German people discontented with 
existing institutions. ‘This discontent was 
increased by the heavy burden imposed upon 
the country by a gigantic military establish- 
ment. ‘The German army consisted of nine- 
teen hundred thousand men on’a war'footing, 
and four hundred and one thousand on a 
peace footing. The withdrawal of so many 
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men from useful occupations was a heavy 
strain upon the resources of the Empire. 
The prevalent discontent among the German 
masses tended to the growth of Socialistic 
ideas. 

Bismarck was a believer in strong govern- 
ment and no friend of popular rights. Ina 
speech in the German Federal Diet in 1848, 
he said: ‘‘All great cities should be swept 
from the face of the earth, because they are 
the centers of democracy and constitution- 
alism.”’ 

The prevailing discontent in Germany led 
to several attempts by Socialists to assassi- 
nate the Emperor William I., who was 
already eighty-one years of age. On May 
11, 1878, while the aged Emperor was riding 
in his carriage in the Avenue Unter den 


Linden, in Berlin, he was fired at twice bya | 


tinsmith from Leipsic, named Hoedel, aged 
twenty-one years. Both shots missed; and 
Hoedel ran into the Middle Avenue, followed 
by acrowd. After firing three shots at his 
pursuers, he was arrested. Socialist docu- 
ments were found in his possession. ‘The 
city was soon greatly excited; and dense 
masses thronged the streets, testifying their 
respect for their aged and beloved Emperor. 
Great crowds assembled in front of the im- 
perial palace, singing the national anthem 
and manifesting their loyalty and sympathy; 
and the venerated Emperor showed himself 
several times in acknowledgment of their 
expression of sympathy. Members of the 
Ministry, foreign ambassadors and German 
army officers hastened to the palace to tender 
their congratulations upon the Emperor’s 
escape. In the evening the Emperor went 
to the opera and the royal theater and receiv- 
ed great ovations. After three months 
Hoedel was tried and convicted, and was 
beheaded August 17, 1878, dying with firm- 
ness and shouting: ‘‘Bravo!”’ 

Hoedel’s attempt proved that Socialism 
was deeply rooted in Germany, and Socialis- 
tic meetings were prohibited by the govern- 
ment. ‘he Ministry presented a bill in the 
German Reichstag for the repression of 
Socialistic excesses; but this bill was de- 
defeated by the Liberal majority in the 
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Reichstag, because it curtailed liberty of 
speech and of the press. 

Another attempt was made to assassinate 
the Emperor William f. in Berlin, on Sun- 
day, June 2, 1878, by Dr. Nobiling, who, as 
the octogenarian Emperor was riding in his 
carriage in the Avenue Unter den Linden— 
the scene of Hoedel’s attack—fired at him 
twice from a double-barreled gun, from a 
house inthe avenue. ‘The Emperor received 
about thirty small shot in the face, body, 
arms and back. He felt great pain, but no 
serious apprehensions were felt as to his con- 
dition. Nobiling fired with a revolver upon 
persons attempting to arrest him, and then 
inflited several serious wounds upon his own 
head. When asked why he attempted to kill 
the Emperor he said: ‘‘The people have 
done away with God and want no more 
kings.’’ He was thirty-two years of age, in 
comfortable circumstances, well educated, 
and held a diploma of Doctor of Philology. 
He resided in Berlin and frequented Social- 
istclubs. This second attempt to assassinate 
the Emperor caused a profound sensation in 
Berlinand throughout Germany. The people 
of Berlin were greatly excited, and made 
warm manifestations of their regard for their 
venerable and beloved sovereign. Vast 
crowds assembled in front of the imperial 
palace, making anxious inquiries as to the 
Emperor’s condition ; and it was only by the 
almost superhuman efforts of the police that 
Nobiling, while being carried a prisoner to 
the police-station, escaped the fury of the 
enraged populace, who demanded the would- 
be-assassin’s life. The crowd forced its way 
into the palace, and only dispersed on re- 
ceiving satisfactory news of the Emperor’s 
condition. Loyal and sympathetic demon- 
strations in favor of the wounded Emperor 
were made throughout the Empire. ‘The 
Emperor rapidly recovered from his wounds. 
After three months, Nobiling died of his 
self-inflidted wounds, September ro, 1878. 

In consequence of these two attempts at 
regicide, the German government contem- 
plated repressive measures; and, although - 
the National Liberals now promised to sup- 
port any bill to suppress Socialism, Prince 
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Bismarck dissolved the Reichstag and or- 
dered new elections, with the view of secur- 
ing a reactionary majority to support any 
measure which the government might pro- 
pose. The National Liberals made a de- 
termined effort to return their majority. 
The German government closed all Socialist 
meetings; and Herr Johann Most, a Social- 
ist member of the Reichstag, was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment for persisting in 
addressing a Socialist meeting at Chemnitz 
after the police had declared it closed. 

The elections for the new Reichstag were 
held July 31, 1878, and resulted in the choice 
of ene hundred and ten National Liberals, 
niuety three Conservatives, ninety-six Ul- 
tramontanes and thirty-five members of va- 
ricus other parties. [She Liberals lost thirty 
seats, though they still had a plurality. 
There was an immense increase in the So- 
cialist vote, the party polling over seven 
hundred thousand votes. Sixty-six second 
ballots were necessary, as in that many cases 
there had been no definite resuits. The 
supplementary elections for the Reichstag 
were all over by the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 1878. The total result was that the 
Ultramontanes gained six seats and the 
Conservatives forty; while the National 
Liberals lost twenty-nine, the Progressists 
thirteen, and the Social Democrats four; the 
Social Democrats having elected but eight 
members of the new Reichstag. 

The new Reichstag convened in Septem- 
ber, 1878, and Prince Bismarck immediately 
introduced a stringent measure for the sup- 
pression of Socialism. Debate on the Anti- 
Socialist bill opened in the Reichstag on 
September 16th; when Herr Reichensper- 
ger, Ultramontane, and Herr Bebel, Social- 
ist, made speeches denouncing the bill; 
while Herr Bamberger, Liberal, Count von 
Eulenberg and Count Stolberg spoke in 
favor of the measure. ‘The next day Prince 
Bismarck made an energetic speech in de- 
fense of the bill. The bill was debated 
about a month before its final passage. 

On Odtober 10, 1878, during the debate 
on the Anti-Socialist bill, Herr Hasselmann, 
a well known Socialist agitator, made a vio- 
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lent speech in the Reichstag, beginning and 
ending with threats of violence and blood- 
shed as results of repressive legislation. 
The President of the Reichstag called Herr 
Hasselmann to order, saying that his speech 
was an incitement to rebellion. Herr Has- 
selmann repeated his words, and was again 
called to order amid long and indignant pro- 
tests. He uttered these words: ‘‘I am not 
personally in favor of revolution. I pre- 
fer pacific means; but, if we are forced to 
fight, we shall know how to fight; and I 
shall be proud to lay down my life on the 
field of honor. Let Prince Bismarck re- 
metber the 18th of March, 1848.’’ Herren 
Lowe and Benningsen denounced the pur- 
poses and methods of Socialism, and de- 
fended repressive legislation. 

The Reichstag finally passed the Anti- 
Socialist bill October 19, 1878, by a vote of 
two hundred and twenty-one against one 
hundred and forty-nine. The Conservatives 
and the National Liberals, with some inde- 
pendent Liberals, voted for the bill. Prince 
Bismarck then read the message closing the 
Reichstag. He said that the government, 
armed with this measure, would make a de- 
termined effort to cure the prevalent disease. 
If they were not able to succeed in two 
years and a half, the government hoped to 
obtain further concessions. Pursuant to 
the provisions of the Anti-Socialist law, the 
police of Berlin dissolved four Socialist 
clubs in that city. 

In January, 1879, Prince Bismarck intro- 
duced a Parliamentary Discipline Bill into 
the Reichstag ; but, after a long debate, the 
Reichstag rejected this bill. On February 
19, 1879, Herr Lasker, Liberal, presented a 
motion in the Reichstag denying that the 
government could arrest members of the 
Reichstag under the Anti-Socialist law. 
Herren Lasker and Rickert spoke in support 
of the motion. ‘The Minister of Justice and 
Federal Councilor Friedberg supported the 
government’s interpretation of the law ; but, 
after a long debate, Herr Lasker’s motion 
was adopted by a large majority, only the 
Conservatives and the Imperialists: voting 
against it. Several weeks later, Mareh to, 
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1879, angry words passed hetween Prince 
Bismarck and Herr Lasker in the Reich- 
stag; and Bismarck left the Chamber sev- 
eral times during the day, to avoid listening 
to the speeches of his opponents. 

One week afterward, March 17, 1879, 
during a debate in the Reichstag on the re- 
port of the government’s action in institut- 
ing a petty state of siege in Berlin, Herr 
Liebnecht, a Socialist, strongly censured the 
measure, pronouncing it wholly unjustifi- 
able. He declared that the Socialists were 
a party of reform, not of revolution. He 
defended the course of the Socialist Depu- 
ties in not rising from their seats when 
cheers were given for the Emperor. The 
President of the Reichstag, amid cheers, re- 
marked that this conduct offended the moral 
sense of the Chamber. Herr Liebnecht 
continued: ‘‘If a republic is established in 
Germany—’’ He was unable to finish the 
sentence, in consequence of the uproar 
which his words provoked. ‘The President 
of the Reichstag threatened to deprive him 
of his right of speech. Count von Eulen- 
berg, Minister of the Interior, declared that 
the state of siege in Berlin was absolutely 
necessary to the public safety; and the 
Reichstag took formal cognizance of the re- 
port concerning the state of siege. 


SOCIALISM IN OTHER QUARTERS. 


During the fall of 1878 Socialistic at- 
tempts were made to assassinate King Al- 
fonso of Spain and King Humbert of Italy. 
On January 12, 1879, Pope Leo XIII. issued 
an encyclical inveighing against Socialism, 
Communism and Nihilism, ascribing the 
existence of the new dogmas to the Protest- 
ant Reformation, which opened the way to 
skepticism in religion and to civil and social 
disorganization by preparing the way for 
freedom of thought and opinion. 


NIHILISM IN RUSSIA. 


While Socialism was growing in Ger- 
many, a far more radical and revolutionary 
doctrine, called Nihilism, was making rapid 
progress in Russia among all classes of the 
population, even among the aristocracy 
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i and the army, as well as among the peasant 


class. In April, 1878, Nihilist outbreaks 
were feared at Moscow and Kiev, and troops 
were sent to strengthen the garrisons at 
those places. About this time, April, 1878, 
a young maiden, named Vera Sassulitch, 
attempted to assassinate General Trepoff, 


| Prefe&t of Police at St. Petersburg, in re- 


venge for his cruel flogging of a Nihilist. 
She was tried for this attempt; and, not- 
withstanding her known guilt, she was ac- 
quitted by the jury. The government, un- 
willing to abide by the verdict, declared that 
in future such cases should not be tried by 
jury. The Public Prosecutor appealed from 
the verdict; and the Supreme Court of St. 
Petersburg declared the trial null and void, 
on the ground of informality of procedure, 
and ordered that a new trial take place at 
Novgorod; but Vera Sassulitch had, in the 
meantime, escaped. After her acquittal, 
the police attempted to rearrest her, but 
were frustrated by a crowd; and a riot en- 
sued. ‘The maiden was seized by the police 
disguised as medical students, and was to 
be transported to Siberia; but, by bribing 
the police, she succeeded in making her 
escape, in the disguise of a Sister of Charity, 
and found her way to Geneva, in Switzer- 
land, where a supper was given in her honor 
by a number of Russian and other exiles. 
In a speech before these exiles, she said that 
she had given herself, body and soul, to the 
cause of revolution, and that, in her opinion, 
its triumph was not far distant. ‘The Rus- 
sian people, she said, were fast becoming 
undeceived ; the blood that had been spilled 
in the late Russo-Turkish war was the last 
that would be shed in combats instigated by 
the ambition of princes; the next struggle 
would be that of the people-against kings. 
The other speeches at the supper were of a 
violent character. The authorities at Ge- 
neva, uneasy at Vera Sassulitch’s presence, 
compelled her to leave Switzerland; where- 
upon she went to Paris. 

In the meantime Baron Heyking, Pre- 
fect of Police at Kiev, was stabbed to death, 
while walking in the streets of that city; 
and the assassin succeeded in making his 
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escape, shooting one of his pursuers. Baron 
Heyking had made himself hated on account 


of his severity—secret whippings of Nibil- | 


ists for imprudent language being frequent 
at Kiev. On August 16, 1878, General 
Mezentzoff, the successor of General ‘T'repoff 
as Prefect of Police at St. Petersburg, was 
fatally stabbed in a public square in that 
city, dying shortly afterward. Upon com- 
mitting their bloody deed, the assassins, 
brandishing their weapons, jumped into a 
conveyance and escaped. : The assassination 
of General Mezentzoff caused intense excite- 
ment in the Russian capital. It was sup- 
posed that the act was committed in revenge 
for the execution of Hoedel at Berlin, which 
occurred on the same day. It was known 
that there was a bond of sympathy between 
the Communists of France, the Socialists of 
Germany and the Nihilists of Russia. On 
August 27, 1878, a Russian imperial ukase 
was issued at St. Petersburg, temporarily re- 
mitting crimes against the state and attacks 
upon Officials to court-martial. 

In December, 1878, a mysterious struggle 
occurred between the Russian government 
and the students of St. Petersburg, Kiev 
and Charkoff. On December 12th several 
hundred students assembled before the Czare- 
witch’s palace to present a petition. The 
Czarewitch being absent, Selo, the Prefect 
of Police at St. Petersburg, received the pe- 
tition, and ordered the crowd to disperse, 
saying that it was illegal to present a peti- 
tion in such a manner. The students refus- 
ing to disperse, half a squadron of gend- 
armes were summoned, and one hundred 
and forty-two students were arrested and 
lodged in the barracks of the Moscow 
regiment. On December 14th the Agence 
Russe announced that, in consequence of 
illegal demonstrations by the students, the 
authorities had adopted certain measures 
for securing public order. The students 


were agitating for the liberation of their | 


colleagues arrested at Charkoff, in con- 
nection with recent demonstrations caused 
by the introduction of an obnoxious regula- 
tion in reference to their studies. The agi- 
tation continued. On December 16th a 
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meeting was held to protest against the vio- 
lence of the soldiery. The students com- 
plained that the Prefect of Police had prom- 
ised to bring an answer to the petition 
calling attention to oppression of the stu- 
dents, and requesting the liberation of their 
colleagues arrested at Charkoff. Instead of 
any reply being given to the petition, the St. 
Petersburg colleges were surrounded by two 
thousand gendarmes and Cossacks, and two 
hundred arrests were made. ‘The Cossacks 
used whips, and several students were in- 
jured. The drawbridge over the river 
Neva was removed, to prevent a thousand 
students from crossing to the south side. 
The lecture halls were closed; and meetings: 
within the universities, as well as outside, 
were forbidden. The police were ordered to 
act within the universities, if requested to 
do so by the rectors. A proclamation was 
conspicuously posted, forbidding the carry- 
ing of arms in the St. Petersburg district, 
except by authorization. On December 30, 
1878, a riot took place at Kiev, caused by 
the resistance of the students of the univer- 
sity at that place. The students, in a meet- 
ing held outside of the town, had decided to 
protest against the closing of the university. 
A body of armed men accordingly proceeded 
to the university, and forced their way in, 
after disarming the city police. They then 
fixed on a blackboard an energetic protest 
against the arbitrary proceedings of the au- 
thorities. Two companies of local militia 
tried to disperse the students, who resisted; 
whereupon a riot ensued, in which many 
persons were killed on both sides. A cav- 
alry force succeeded in clearing the streets 
in front of the university, and many stu- 
dents were arrested. Similar riots, though 
onasmaller scale, occurred in other Russian 
towns. Orders were sent to the Russian 
police at the western frontier of Russia to 
redouble their vigilance, in order to stop the 
smuggling of revolutionary pamphlets into 
the country, a practice which had been 
going on on a large scale, and to prevent the 
entrance into Russia of revolutionary emis- 
saries from Germany. late in February, 
1879, a serious riot occurred at Kiev, caused 
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by the attempt of the police te close a secret 
Nihilist printing establishment. 

On the morning of April 14, 1879, as the 
Czar Alexander II. was walking near his 
palace in St. Petersburg, four shots were 
fired at him by a young schoolmaster named 
Alexander Solovieff, twenty-three years of 
age. ‘The would-be-assassian fired at per- 
sons who attempted to arrest him, wounding 
a detective; but he was finally captured. 
The great throng of people which quickly 
assembled enthusiastically cheered and con- 
gratulated the Emperor, who thanked them 
for their fidelity on so painful an occasion. 
The Emperor then drove to the palace with- 
out escort; after which he drove, without 
escort, to the Kasan Cathedral, to return 
thanks for the preservation of his life. While 
receiving the congratulations of his officials 
at noon, the Czar was so overcome with 
emotion that he was unable to speak for 
some minutes. On recovering he exclaim- 
ed: ‘‘ This is the third time that God has 
saved me!’ All the European sovereigns, 
including the Sultan of Turkey, telegraphed 
their congratulations to the Czar upon his 
escape. Solovieff was tried, convicted, and 
finally hanged early in June. 

In consequence of this attempted regicide, 
the Czar of Russia adopted the most vigor- 
ous and despotic repressive measures. He 
proclaimed martial law in six great centers 
of Russian population, including the cities 
of Moscow, Kiev, Warsaw, Charkoff, Odessa 
and St. Petersburg. Replying to a congrat- 
ulatory address of the marshal of the nobil- 
ity, the Czar said that he had been forced to 
adopt rigorous measures by the audacity of 
the revolutionists. Circulars were sent to 
the governors of all the Russian provinces, 
directing them to execute the orders of the 
newly appointed Governors-General. It 
was determined to send twelve hundred 
Nihilist prisonersfrom Novgorod to Siberia. 
In St. Petersburg one house after another 
was searched, and every person whose pass- 
port was irregular was arrested. Porters to 
guard the doors of houses and prevent the 
posting of placards, as required by General 
Gourkho’s order, could not be found; as the 


Nihilists threatened with death all who un- 
dertook the service. In St. Petersburg the 
police arrested people by batches at all hours 
of the day. On the slightest suspicion, 
whole families were arrested; and a large 
number of lodging-house keepers were im- 
prisoned for not reporting, within twenty- 
four hours, their latest arrivals. ‘There were 
few pedestrians or carriages in the streets ; 
but an endless line of porters were seated on 
stools at every door, with stout sticks. Cov- 
ered prison vans frequently passed with a 
police officer mounted beside the driver; and 
General Gourkho drove around in an open 
drosky, escorted by Cossacks, cracking 
their whips. On July 20, 1879, General 
Gourkho issued an order that premises on 
which presses for publishing revolutionary 
pamphlets were found be closed by the 
authorities, even if the proprietors were in no 
way connected with the illegal proceedings 
which had been carried on therein. 

A Reign of Terror prevailed throughout 
the Russian Empire. In St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Kiev, Charkoff, Odessa, Archangel 
and other large Russian cities, Nihilist out- 
rages occurred. Military and police officials 
who caused Nihilists to be put to death, ex- 
iled or imprisoned, were cruelly tortured or 
assassinated, in accordance with the decrees 
of secret Nihilist tribunals. The revolu- 
tionary movement was gradually growing 
more formidable. Among the Nihilists 
were many of the Russian nobility and aris- 
tocracy, and many civil and military officials; 
and the female sex was as active and 
enthusiastic in the revolutionary movement 
as the male. Rigorous government officials 


seldom escaped assassination, while Nihilist © 


assassins were seldom discovered. Nihilists 
were arrested by hundreds and thrown into 
prison, where they were starved to death; 
while large numbers were exiled to Siberia. 

On the night of December 1, 1879, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made on the life 
of the Czar Alexander II., by blowing up 
the train in which the Czar was traveling 
from St. Petersburg on his way to visit Mos- 
cow. The Emperor’s train reached Moscow 
in safety; but while the next train, which 
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Was supposed to convey the Emperor, was 
approaching Moscow, a frightful explosion 
occurred, blowing a luggage van to pieces, 
and throwing seven carriages from the rail- 
way track, but nobody was injured. <A 
mine of dynamite had been laid under the 
track to blow up the imperial train, and the 
Czar’s escape was owing to the fact that his 
train had arrived half an hour earlier than 
the time announced. On the following day 
a deputation proceeded to the Kremlin to 
congratulate His Majesty upon his visit to 
Moscow. At noon on the same day the 
Emperor appeared in St. George’s Hall, and 
was presented by the municipal authorities 
with bread and salt; whereupon he made a 
speech, thanking the people for their loyal 
attachment to their sovereign. The Czar’s 
words were loudly cheered. There were 
great rejoicings in Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg upon the Emperor’s escape. When 
the Czar returned to St. Petersburg, on De- 
cember 4, 1879, he was enthusiastically 
cheered by great crowds in the streets. 

Numerous arrests were again made in St. 
Petersburg, and great excitement prevailed 
in the city. The gendarme and police forces 
were largely augmented, and they inces- 
santly patroled the streets, while great pre- 
cautions were also taken to guard the Win- 
ter Palace. General Gourkho, Governor- 
General of St. Petersburg, ordered every 
householder to display a red lamp before his 
door nightly, containing the number of the 
house. Nihilists were also arrested, tried, 
convicted and hanged at Odessa, Kiev and 
other cities. 

The Nihilists were as active as ever. On 
the day of the Czar’s return to St. Peters- 
burg the Revolutionary Commictee issued 
a most violent proclamation, which was dis- 
tributed daily, and in which they avowed 
that the late attempt on the Czar’s life was 
made by their order, and that the attempt 
would be made again. ‘The Revolutionary 
journal, 7he Will of the People, was distrib- 
uted in St. Petersburg and in other parts of 
Russia. 

- The Russian government, in its desperate 
efforts to crush out the Nihilists, had ex- 
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hausted all the available resources at its 
command. ‘The police force and gendarmes 
had been largely increased; new and strin- 
gent regulations had been enforced concern- 
ing passports, the sale or possession of arms, 
gunpowder or explosive materials; the civil 
laws had been suspended and martial law 
proclaimed; and shooting and wholesale ban- 
ishment had been resorted to—all without 
any effective result. The Czar now applied 
spiritual weapons against the Nihilists, and 
the clergy throughout the Russian Empire 
were instructed to curse and anathematize 
the revolutionists. In pursurance of orders 
from the Czar, the Russian Synod issued an 
ecclesiastical manifesto to be read in the 
Russian churches, consigning the revolu- 
tionary party to eternal punishment, and 
declaring it to be the sacred duty of all 
Russian subjects to obey the behests of the 
Lord’s anointed. 

On the evening of February 17, 1880, an 
abortive attempt was made to kill the Rus- 
sian imperial family by laying a mine of 
dynamite in the Winter Palace. The mine 
was laid under the guard-room of the Winter 
Palace, which is immediately under the din- 
ing-hall. Owing to accidental delay, the 
imperial family had not entered the dining- 
hall at the usualtime. The explosion made 
a hole in the floor of the dining-hall fifteen 
feet long amd twelve feet wide. The explo- 
sion occurred at the usual dinner hour of 
the imperial family, and had the family not 
been delayed they would have perished. 
Nine soldiers were killed and _ forty-five 
wounded. ‘The Governor-General and po- 
lice authorities of St. Petersburg received 
notices from a Nihilist committee, informing 
them that they need not trouble themselves 
about making arrangements for an illumina- 
tion on the occasion of the Czar’s anniver- 
sary, as the revolutionists were preparing 
for such an illumination as had not been 
seen since Nero burned Rome. 

On February 25, 1880, the Czar Alexan- 
der II. issued an imperial ukase appointing 
General Loris Melikoff virtual Dictator of 
Russia, conferring upon him the most des- 
potic powers. Melikoff was made the Head 
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of a Supreme Executive Commission for the 
maintenance of law and order. The Head 
of the Commission had direct control over 
all political trials in the Russian Empire. 
All local authorities, Governors-General and 
town commandants were placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Head of the Commission. 
The Head of the Commission was at liberty 
to adopt any measures he deemed necessary 
for the preservation of order in the Empire, 
and his orders were to be implicitly obeyed. 
The office of Provisional Governor of St. 
Petersburg was abolished. Upon assuming 
office, General Melikoff issued a proclama- 
tion announcing his intention to adopt the 
most stringent measures for the preservation 
of order and the punishment of criminals. 
The appointment of General Melikoff as 
virtual Dictator of Russia created a good 
impression in St. Petersburg; as he was 
known to be mild, liberal and conciliatory, 
as well as an efficient executive. Melikoft’s 
favorite maxim was that “‘ power does not lie 
in force, but in love.’’ 

On March 2, 1880, there was a most 
magnificent celebration in St. Petersburg of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Czar’s 
accession to the Russian throne ‘The city 
was gayly decorated, and the day was ob- 
served as a general holiday. ‘The most 
impressive ceremonies were performed, amid 
great popular rejoicings and enthusiastic 
cheering by the vast multitudes in the 
streets. There were also fétes and festivi- 
ties in all the great cities of the Russian 
Empire. 


On March 3, 1880, General Loris Meli- | 


koff, the Head of the Supreme Executive 
Commission, was fired at by a young man 
with a revolver, as he was alighting from a 
carriage at his residence. General Melikoff 
was not hurt. The would-be-assassin at- 
tempted to fire a second shot before he was 
seized, but was prevented by a blow from 
General Melikoff. The would-be-assassin, 
who was a young Jew from Minsk, named 
Vladetsky, was tried and condemned by a 
court-martial the next day, March 4, 1880, 
and hanged the day after, March 5, 1880. 
The culprit was defiant, and said at his trial 
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that General Melikoff would be killed by 
somebody. 

General Melikoff adopted a mild and con- 
ciliatory policy, and inaugurated wise re- 
forms. Many political prisoners were lib- 
erated; expelled students were readmitted to 
the universities; many persons were freed 
from police surveillance; the infamous Third 
Section was abolished; the system of whole- 
sale arrests was abandoned; and the press 
was allowed greater freedom. 

Notwithstanding General Melikoff’s con- 
ciliatory policy, Nihilist criminals were 
rigorously punished. The Nihilists who 
were implicated in the attempts on the 
Czar’s life were hanged, and about ten 
thousand out of twelve thousand Nihilist 
prisoners in the Moscow prison were ban- 
ished to Siberia. Stringent rules were 
adopted for the Russian universities; the stu- 
dents being forbidden to belong to societies 
of any kind, hold meetings, complain or 
orally disapprove of existing regulations, 
give private lessons, or have their lectures 
printed. The political prisoners at Kiev 
were shot down, while attempting to escape. 
Incendiary fires broke out in every great 
Russian city during the spring and summer 
of 1880. The Empress Marie Alexandrovna, 
of Russia, died June 3, 1880; and on July 
31, 1880, the Czar married the Princess 
Dolgorouki. 

At two o’clock p. m., Sunday, March 13, 
1881, while the Czar Alexander II. was re- 
turning from a military review at the 
Michael Palace, at St. Petersburg, a nitro- 
glycerine glass bomb thrown at his carriage 
exploded, smashing the whole back of the 
vehicle, whereupon the Czar jumped from 
the carriage to attend to the wounded of his 
escort. A second bomb thrown at the Em- 
peror’s feet exploded, nearly tearing off the 
right leg and badly shattering the left, 
crushing his right hand, breaking his mar- 
riage ring and driving it into the flesh, 
tearing his left eye from the socket, and 
making a deep gash in his abdomen. ‘The 
wounded Emperor was conveyed uncon- 
scious in a sleigh to the Winter Palace, where 
he died in a few hours, after suffering in- 
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tense agony. The imperial family swz- 
rounded the Emperor’s death-bed. ‘The 
excitement in St. Petersburg was indescrib- 
able. ‘The streets were thronged; and the 
most intense indignation against the assas- 
sins, and the most profound sympathy for 
the imperial family, were manifested. ‘The 
soldiers, who loved the Czar, were furious 
in their rage against the assassins. The 
city was shrouded in mourning, and the 
church bells tolled. One of the assassins 
who threw the bombs—Nicolai Russakoff— 
was immediately arrested. ‘The assassins 
were students disguised as peasants. Intel- 
ligence of the dreadful event was immedi- 
ately telegraphed to all foreign courts and 
to every part of the Russian Empire. The 
Czar’s assassination produced a profound 
feeling of grief and horror throughout the 
whole civilized world, and all the govern- 
ments of Europe and that of the United 
States telegraphed their condolences to the 
Russian imperial family and the Russian 
people. The press of Europe and America 
were almost unanimous in their condemna- 
tion of the horrible deed. ‘The news of the 
Czar’s assassination was a terrible shock to 
his uncle, the venerable Emperor William 
I. of Germany. Queen Victoria became ili 
from grief. The different courts of Europe 
went in mourning for specified periods. Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir Stafford Northcote paid 
handsome eulogies to the dead Czar in the 
British House of Commons; and both Houses 
of Parliament unanimously adopted ad- 
dresses to the queen, expressing their senti- 
ments on the assassination. 

On the day following the assassination, 
March 14, 1881, the late Emperor’s son 
was proclaimed Emperor with the title of 
ALEXANDER III.; and immediately upon his 
accession he issued a manifesto to the Rus- 
sian people. The imperial family, the court 
officials and the troops immediately swore 
allegiance to the new Emperor. When all the 
officers of the guards, civil officials and court 
dignitaries met at the Winter Palace to take 
the oath of allegiance, the new Emperor 
and Empress and the imperial family issued 
from the cabinet where the dead Czar’s 
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body lay. In passing through St. George’s 
Hall, on the way to the chapel, the new 
Emperor stopped before the Guard of Honor, 
and said with emotion: ‘‘I should not like 
my son to ascend the throne under such cir- 
cumstances as these!’’ 

The dead Emperor’s body was embalmed 
March 15th, and lay in state in the chapel 
of the palace for fifteen days, all classes be- 
ing permitted to view the remains. While 
the procession conveyed the remains to the 
church of the palace, the people in the halls 
knelt. On the arrival of the cortege at the 
church, mass for the dead was celebrated. 
The regalia was brought from Moscow and 
conveyed through the streets in state. It 
was decided to ereét a church on the spot 
where the Czar’s assassination occurred. 
Cypress trees were planted around the spot 
where the Czar fell, and sacred pictures 
with lamps burning before them were planted 
there. The students of the St. Petersburg 
and Moscow universities voted a silver 
wreath to be placed upon the murdered 
Czar’s tomb. On Sunday, March 27, 1881 
—two weeks after the assassination—the re- 
mains of the Emperor Alexander II. were 
deposited in the imperial vault in the church 
of the Petropaulovsky fortress, amid salvos 
of artillery. The church was densely 
crowded, and the catafalque was strewn 
with flowers and wreaths. 

A dynamite mine was discovered near the 
Annitchkoff palace, the residence of the 
new Czar. <A revolutionary proclamation 
was discovered at Russakoff’s domicile, de- 
claring that the Nihilists would continue 
their work, and warning the new Emperor 
to beware of his father’s fate. ‘The Nihilist 
journal, 7he Will of the People, published a 
communication from the Nihilist Executive 
Committee, announcing that the sentence 
imposed upon Alexander II. by the Com- 
mittee, August 26, 1879, had been executed 
March 13, 1881, after two years of effort and 
heavy sacrifices, and telling Alexander III. 
what punishment follows the crime of vio- 
lating the national will. One night, as 
Alexander III. retired to rest, he discovered 
under his pillow a written communication 
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from the Nihilist Executive Committee, 
threatening him with the same tragic fate 
as his father if he did not grant representa- 
tive government and a liberal constitution 
within six weeks from his accession. 

At the beginning of April, 1881, meas- 
ures were adopted by a Council of Twenty- 
five at St. Petersburg for keeping the move- 
ments of citizens under surveillance. The 
police were empowered to examine pas- 
sengers on leaving railway stations; and 
cabmen were 
obliged to give 
the police a 
ticket, and were 
forbidden to 
drive elsewhere 
than to the ad- 
dress given on 
their engage- 
ment. All house- 
holders were re- 
quested to be at 
home to receive 
the police in- 
spectors in the 
two hundred 
and twenty- 
eight districts of 
the city, and 
write down their 
votes; but in- 
stead of the 
streets being de- 
serted, as they 
shouid have 
been, they were 
more thronged 
than ever. Barriers were erected on all roads 
leading to St. Petersburg, to enable a record 
to be kept of all persons traveling to the city. 
An order was issued prohibiting the importa- 
tion of easily inflammable substances. A 
military cordon surrounded St. Petersburg, 
and nobody was allowed to enter or leave the 
city. The new Council of Twenty-five in- 
vested the city with a chain of Cossack pa- 
trois, and with posts of officers and police on 
all the roads; so that ingress and egress of 
people were not allowed until subjected to 
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strict investigation by the commanders of the 
posts. No special passports were permitted. 
Other measures were adopted as precautions 
for the new Emperor’s safety. 

The preliminary investigation into the 
Czar’s assassination resulted in arraigning 
the following persons as the Czar’s regicides: 
Nicolai Russakoff, who confessed to throw- 
ing one of the bombs; Michaeloff; Jeliaboff; 
Kibaltschitsch, who confessed to making 
the bombs; and the two women, Hessy 
Helfmann and 
Sophie _ Pieoff- 
sky, the latter 
of whom was of 
noble birth and 
highly educat- 
ed, and who 
gave the signal 
for throwing the 
bombs. 

The trial of 
the Nihilist as- 
sassins began 
April 7, 1881. 
Sophie  Pieoff- 
sky and Jelia- 
boff confessed 
their guilt, 
boldly declaring 
that they act- 
ively participat- 
ed in the prepa- 
ration of the two 
mines and in the 
Czar’s assassin- 
ation. After*a 
trial of three 
days, all the Nihilist prisoners charged 
with the assassination—Russakoff, Michael- 
off, Jeliaboff, Kibaltschitsch, Sophie Pie- 
offsky and Hessy Helfmann—were con- 
victed and condemned to death, April ro, 
1881; and all, except Hessy Helfmann, were 
hanged April 15, 1881, in the presence of a 
vast multitude of spectators. Hessy Helf- 
mann’s execution was deferred, and her 
sentence was finally commuted to imprison- 
ment for life. The Nihilist Committee is- 
sued a manifesto, April 17, 1881, extolling 
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the Nihilist regicides as martyrs, condemn- 
ing the hanging of a woman, and warning 
the Czar of the disastrous consequences of 
a reactionary policy. 

On May 11, 1881, the Czar Alexander 
III. issued a manifesto, reminding his sub- 
jects of the glorious government of his 
father and the great reforms he accom- 
plished. He appealed to all faithful sub- 
jects to serve him and the state faithfully 
and sincerely, ‘‘in order to extirpate the 
horribly rebellious spirit which covers Rus- 
sia with shame.’’ 

On May 16, 1881, the Emperor accepted 
General Loris Melikoff’s resignation, and 
appointed General Ignatieff to succeed him 
as Minister of the Interior. Two days later, 
May 18, 1881, General Ignatieff issued a 
circular to the governors of the provinces, 
explaining the principles of the imperial 
manifesto, and assuring the peasantry that 
the government will maintain their rights 
and relieve the people as much as possible 
from the burden of taxation in order to im- 
prove their material condition. 

The Revolutionary Committee answered 
the Czar’s manifesto, dwelling on the wretch- 
edness of the peasants, the banishments to 
Siberia, the gagging of free speech and pub- 
lic journals, and declaring that false coun- 
selors were in possession of the Czar’s ear, 
The document concluded as follows: ‘‘ Let 
Your Majesty assemble your people around 
you and listen to their wishes in an unpre- 
judicial spirit, and then neither Your Ma- 
jesty nor the state will have any reason to 
apprehend serious consequences.”’ 

On Easter day revolutionary proclama- 
tions from the Land and Liberty party were 
found inclosed in Easter eggs distributed in 
the streets of Moscow, urging the peasants 
to seize lands and to refuse to pay taxes or 
serve in the army. The Czar Alexander 
III. and his favorite counselors were dispos- 
ed to adopt the most rigorous repressive 
measures, having no example in Russian 
history. Russia was ina revolutionary con- 
dition. From the White Sea to the Black 
Sea, from the Baltic to the Amoor, the peas- 
ants were waking from the dream of centu- 
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ries, with a dangerous knowledge of their 
rights and wrongs, eager to listen to the 
counsels of revolutionary propagandists. It 
was evident that the reforms which the 
Nihilists endeavored to wring from the gov- 
ernment by deeds of bloodshed must not long 
be delayed. Meanwhile the Emperor lived 
in retirement, as a virtual prisoner at his 
palace of Gatschina, surrounded by six 
cordons of police; while his implacable 
enemies were dangerously busy. Numerous 
Nihilist warnings were sent to the Czar, 
while the St. Petersburg police were actively 
searching for dynamite mines. The social 
and political atmosphere of St. Petersburg 
was growing thicker and thicker, and was 
fraught with omens of an approaching storm. 
St. Petersburg was like a gloomy prison- 
house, where little was heard of the outside 
world, and everybody lived in a constant 
state of painful suspense. The chief jour- 
nals still appeared with mourning borders. 
Over twelve thousand convicts were banish- 
ed to Siberia in May, 1881. 

The Czar’s palace at Gatschina was filled 
with police and soldiers. Every one having 
business at the palace was subjected to a 
rigorous search whenever they had occasion 
to gothere. In consequence of the reign of 
terror throughout Russia, the coronation of 
Alexander III. was postponed. Mistrust 
pervaded all classes, even the army; and 
many officers were arrested, including a col- 
onel of the Imperial Guard. Great and in- 
creasing uneasiness prevailed in official 
circles. Many naval officers were arrested 
for being concerned in a secret plot to assas- 
sinate the Czar. Officers and civilians were 
arrested, of whose loyalty hitherto no suspi- 
cion had been entertained. 

Early in June, 1881, a dynamite mine was 
discovered under the metals close to the 
Gatschina railway station, connected with a 
battery in the railway telegraph office ; and 
all the telegraph officials were arrested. On 
June 19, 1881, two rubber bags filled with 
one hundred and fifty pounds of dynamite 
were discovered under a bridge over the 
Catharine Canal; the bags measuring twenty- 
one inches in diameter and being provided 
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with fuses. Late in July, 1881, a plot to 
assassinate the Czar was discovered and 
frustrated by the police; sixty persons, some 
of high rank, being concerned in the plot. 
The Czar Alexander III. and his family 
visited Moscow, July 30, 1881, and were 
enthusiastically cheered by the inhabitants, 
to whom the Czar made a short address, 
cordially thanking the people of Moscow for 
their hearty reception. 

Early in October, 1881, twenty pupils of 
the Constantine Military Schooi were ar- 
rested in St. Petersburg. Many Nihilist 
proclamations were found on them. ‘The 
Russian authorities, in consequence, adopted 
the severest measures. Markets and fairs 
were prohibited whenever there was the 
least suspicion that the Nihilists intended 
to use such gatherings for their own pur- 
poses. Late in November, 1881, the St. Pe- 
tersburg police were ordered to search suspi- 
cious places, in consequence of the discovery 
of seditious proclamations in the military 
schools of St. Petersburg. On November 
26, 1881, a youth, obtaining admission to the 
Ministry of the Interior, fired off a revolver 
at General Tcherevine; but the ball missed 
itsaim. ‘The general secured and disarmed 
the youth, who was afterward tried, con- 
demned and hanged. 

Late in November, 1881, another unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to assassinate the 
Czar Alexander III. A balloon was to as- 
cend near Gatschina, carrying a quantity of 
dynamite and explosive fire-balls, together 
with appliances to cause the balloon to fall 
within the palace yard, when it would ex- 
plode and set the palace on fire. In the 
confusion it was intended to seize the Czar 
and his family. In consequence of the plot, 
he decided to remove at once from Gats- 
china. The Russian police made many ar- 
rests in St. Petersburg, Charkoff and T’cher- 
nigov. Among the prisoners were a Chief 
of Police of an important Russian city, two 
daughters of high state officials, two Jewish 
merchants, and a number of students and 
active Nihilists. Another mine assassina- 
tion plot was discovered at the Russian im- 
perial palace at Gatschina, December 1g, 


1881; and several officers and two hundred 
other persons were arrested in consequence. 
A few days later a plot was discovered for 
the Czar’s assassination in Karavanian street, 
on his way to the Michael Riding School, 
during the féte of St. George. The con- 
spirators were all arrested at a Nihilist meet- 
ing in the suburbs of St. Petersburg. The 
naval port of Cronstadt was burned by Ni- 
hilists late in December, 1881. Numerous 
arrests were made in St. Petersburg at the 
beginning of January, 1882. The police 
seized a secret printing press. As the Nihil- 
ists were assembling in St. Petersburg and 
reviving the circulation of their proclama- 
tions, it was thought that they were prepar- 
ing for fresh violence. A Holy League, 
formed to countera¢t Nihilism, was officially 
recognized as a branch of the Russian police. 

The great trial of twenty-one Nihilists, 
charged with robbery, assassination and at- 
tempted assassination, began February 14, 
1882. All the prisoners pleaded guilty, after 
a trial of nine days. Ten were sentenced 
to death. The remaining eleven were sen- 
tenced to various terms of penal servitude. 
On March 3, 1882, the Czar commuted the 
death sentences of all but one of the con- 
demned Nihilists to hard labor in the mines 
for an indefinite period. ‘The one excepted 
was Lieutenant Nicholas Sukhanoff, of the 
Russian navy, who was shot dead at Cron- 
stadt by order of the Czar, March 31, 1882. 

Numerous arrests of Nihilists were made 
at Odessa early in March, 1882; and a secret 
printing press, with copies of a Nihilist proc- 
lamation, were seized by the police. The 
Russian customs-officers discovered hats con- 
taining dynamite in cases remaining un- 
claimed. The Czar Alexander III. visited 
the tomb of his father, Alexander II., on 
March 13, 1882, the anniversary of the lat- 
ter’s assassination.. The Nihilist organ, 
The Will of the People, urged the Nihilists 
to continue their plots, notwithstanding the 
reprisals of the government. The Chief of 
the Nihilist Executive Committee was ar- 
rested in St. Petersburg for complicity in 
the Little Garden street mine. 

General Strelnikoff, Public Prosecutor of 
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the Kiev Military Tribunal, was shot and 
instantly killed at Odessa, March 31, 1882. 
Two assassins were stopped while fleeing 
from the scene in a carriage. ‘They vio- 
lently resisted arrest, and with their revolv- 
ers and poniards wounded three persons, but 
were finally overpowered and taken to a 
police station. A third assassin escaped. 
The prisoners were tried and condemned to 
death by a military court, April 1, 1882. A 
large concourse of people attended the fu- 
neral of General Strelnikoff, who was buried 
with full military honors. 

In order to appease the Russian people, 
the Czar decided to grant reforms. ‘Two 
commissions were to be appointed to con- 
sider questions of central institutions, and 
the share in the administration to be given 
to the people. A commission was already 
examining local institutions. General Loris 
Melikoff was the supreme head of the three 
commissions. ‘The Czar postponed his cor- 
onation, in consequence of Nihilist plots for 
his assassination in Moscow on that occa- 
sion. General Ignatieff was succeeded as 
Minister of the Interior by Count Tolstoi, 
June.12; 1882. 

Fresh arrests were made at St. Peters- 
burg early in July, 1882, among whom were 
two Uhlan officers whose duty was to speci- 
ally protect the Czar. These officers were 
distributing revolutionary proclamations. 
Count Tolstoi was threatened, and was con- 
stantly guarded. Additional precautions 
were taken at the Peterhoff palace. An 
imprisoned Nihilist disclosed a long list of 
newly-planned plots against the Emperor. 
In consequence of this revelation, the pris- 
oners were better treated. At the close of 
army maneuvers at Ishora, a bridge con- 
structed by the military across a ravine fell 
directly after the Emperor and Empress had 
passed over it, September 4, 1882. 

The Emperor Alexander III. and his 
Empress were crowned at Moscow with the 
most imposing ceremonies, May 31, 1883. 
The Nihilists continued their outrages; and 
thousands of them were arrested and ex- 
iled to Siberia during 1883, in consequence 
of their numerous assassinations and dyna- 
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mite plots. In January, 1884, the Czar 
Alexander III. was shot at and slightly 
wounded. The Nihilists have continued 
their plots and assassinations ever since, 
and repeated attempts have been made on. 
the Emperor’s life; so that Nihilism has 
come to be chronic. Nihilists are continu- 
ally arrested, tried, and put to death or ex- 
iled to Siberia ; but their operations become 
more wide-spread with the progress of time, 
and the Czardom is unable to suppress it or 
even to check its destructive course. 


ENGLAND’S RECENT WARS AND REFORMS. 


As we have seen, Lord Beaconsfield had 
greatly raised British prestige by his triumph 
in the Congress of Berlin and by his astute 
diplomacy during the crisis in the Eastern 
question. 

The conduct of Shere Ali, the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, in receivinga Russianembassy, 
in September, 1878, and his refusal to re- 
ceive a British embassy, involved him ina 
war with England ; and after his refusal to 
answer England’s ultimatum, in November, 
1878, three Anglo-Indian armies, numbering 
together thirty-four thousand men, with one 
hundred and fifty cannon, invaded Afghan- 
istan. The army under General Browne 
consisted of sixteen thousand men, with 
sixty-six cannon. ‘The army under General 
Roberts numbered six thousand men, and 
had twenty-four pieces of cannon. ‘The 
army under General Biddulph was twelve 
thousand strong, and had sixty cannon. 
The Russian General Kaufmann’s memo- 
randum concerning the menace to Russian 
dominion in Turkestan from the Anglo- 
Indian invasion of Afghanistan led to a 
diplomatic campaign between England and 
Russia, and the Russian government asked 
guarantees from Great Britain. The British 
army under General Browne forced the 
Afghans to evacuate Fort Ali Musjid, in the 
Khyber Pass, after a fierce bombardment, 
November 22, 1878. General Browne was 
joined by many Afghan tribes, who tender- 
ed their submission. Dakka was evacuated 
by its Afghan garrison and occupied by 
General Browne’s troops, while General 
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Appleyard dispersed au Afghan force in the 
Khyber Pass, November 30, 1878. General 
Roberts took Peiwar Khotal by storm, De- 
cember 2, 1878; Major Anderson being 
killed on the British side. Jelalabad having 
been evacuated by its Afghan garrison was 
occupied by General Browne, December 20, 
1878. The Afghan Ameer Shere Ali fled to 
Balkh, the ancient Bactria, in Turkestan, 
with the retiring Russian embassy. General 
Roberts defeated the Afghans in the Khyber 
Pass, January 7, 1879; and Generals Stewart 
and Biddulph marched through Candahar, 
January 8, 1879. In March, 1879, the 
Afghans were repulsed in attacks upon Gen- 
erals Stewart’s and Biddulph’s rear-guards. 
Shere Ali, the fleeing Ameer of Afghanistan, 
finally entered Russian territory in January, 
1879; and his followers were disarmed by the 
Russian authorities. Shere Ali died Feb- 
Tuary 21, 1879, and was succeeded by his 
son Yakoob Khan, who made peace with 
the British, ceding to them the Khyber and 
Kojuk Passes, and allowing a British resi- 
dent at Candahar. 

In the summer of 1877 the British domin- 
jon in Southern Africa had been enlarged 
by the annexation of the Transvaal Repub- 
lic, which had been founded by Dutch set- 
tlers from the Cape Colony. ‘The President 
of the Transvaal Republic had offended the 
Zulus, a warlike tribe of negroes; and the 
Dutch settlers, or Boers, had been defeated. 
The Zulus threatened to invade the Trans- 
vaal, expel the Dutch, and attack the Brit- 
ish colonies in Natal. In order to avoid a 
general war in Southern Africa, the British 
government proposed a confederate union 
with the Transvaal. The Boers accepted 
the terms; the British flag was hoisted at 
Pretoria, the Transvaal capital; and Sir 
‘Theophilus Shepstone, the British governor 
of the Cape Colony, proclaimed the annex- 
ation of the Transvaal to the British domin- 
ions. But this did not relieve the British in 
Southern Africa from the threatened attack 
by the Zulus. 

In July, 1878, Lord Chelmsford found the 
situation so alarming that he asked for re- 


inforcements from England. ‘These were 
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sent; and in December, 1878, Lord Chelms- 
ford had ten thousand British troops and 
native auxiliaries. Cetywayo, the Zulu 
king, had assembled forty thousand men to 
oppose the British. Cetywayo indignantly 
rejected the British ultimatum for the dis- 
armament and disbandment of the Zulu 
army and the stationing of a British resi- 
dent in Zululand. ‘The British then in- 
vaded Zululand. A small British force was 
cut to pieces by twenty thousand Zulus under 
Cetywayo at Isandula, January 29, 1879. 
This disaster produced consternation in the 
Cape Colony and excitement in England; 
and Sir Bartle Frere, the British governor 
of Natal, sent appeals to England and the 
Mauritius for reinforcements. Seven thou- 
sand troops were sent to South Africa from 
England to Lord Chelmsford’s aid, and 
troops were also ordered from British India 
and St. Helena. The British House of 
Commons voted a supplementary credit of 
one and a half million pounds sterling for 
the Zulu war, February 27, 1879. In Jan- 
uary, February and March, 1879, the Zulus 
were repulsed in their attacks on Colonel 
Wood and Colonel Pearson. Colonel Pear- 
son with twelve hundred men was besieged 
by thirty-five thousand Zulus at Ekowe; 
but Lord Chelmsford defeated Cetywayo at 
Gingelova and relieved Colonel Pearson at 
Ekowe the next day, April 4, 1879. Cety- 
wayo’s overtures for peace were rejected by 
Lord Chelmsford, who demanded the dis- 
bandiment of the Zulu army and the station- 
ing of a British resident in Zululand. On 
June 2, 1879, Prince Louis Napoleon, son 
of Napoleon III., was surprised and killed 
by a body of Zulus while reconnoitering 
with a party of British officers. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley succeeded Lord Chelmsford as 
British commander-in-chief in South Africa. 
Lord Chelmsford with five thousand men 
defeated and dispersed Cetywayo’s army of 
twenty thousand men at Ulundi, July 4, 
1879; and Cetywayo became a fugitive. The 
House of Commons voted a credit of three 
million pounds for the Zulu war. Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley proclaimed Cetywayo’s de- 
thronement; and Cetywayo was finally cap- 
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tured by British cavalry, August 28, 1879. 
All the other Zulu chiefs submitted, and 
the Zulu war ended. 

On September 3, 1879, several Afghan 
regiments revolted at Cabul and were joined 
by the populace. After the Ameer’s arsenal 
and stores had been plundered and destroy- 
ed, the British embassy was attacked by 
four thousand mutineers and set on fire. 
The mutineers stoned and then cannonaded 
the embassy, which fired several volleys in 
return. The British force defending the 
embassy, numbering but seventy-nine per- 
sons, fought with the most determined valor. 
After the buildings had*been fired, the sur- 
viving members of the embassy sallied out 
and defended themselves desperately, but 
were all killed, including Major Cavagnari 
and Lieutenant Hamilton. Intense excite- 
ment prevailed in British India. The Ameer 
Yakoob Khan declared that he was utterly 
surprised by the outbreak, and endeavored 
to quell it. The mutineers called upon the 
Afghan tribes to rise in arms against the 
British. The British authorities in India 
took prompt measures to restore order in 
Afghanistan. General Roberts pushed on to 
Cabul, and the British forces in the Khyber 
Pass were strongly reinforced. Although 
Yakoob Khan protested his fidelity to the 
British cause, there were evidences of his 
treachery. The British camp at the Shutar- 
gardan Pass repulsed an Afghan attack, 
October 2, 1879. The British under Gen- 
eral Roberts routed the Afghans near Cabul, 
October 6 and 12, 1879, and then entered 
Cabul, accompanied by the Ameer Yakoob 
Khan and his suite. The British occupied 
the Bala-Hissar and captured about one 
hundred and forty cannon. During Odto- 
ber, 1879, the British repulsed many Afghan 
assaults at the Shutargardan Pass and at 
other places. Yakoob Khan abdicated Oc- 
tober 29, 1879, and eighty Afghans were 
hanged for complicity in the massacre of the 
British embassy. The British obtained 
proofs of Yakoob Khan’s treachery, and his 
connivance at the massacre of the British 
embassy. Generals Macpherson and Massey 
failed in their combined movements in De- 
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cember, 1879, during which there was daily 
fighting around Shirpur and Cabul, where 
General Roberts with seven thousand British 
Indian troops was surrounded by thirty 
thousand Afghans. Generals Bright and 
Gough marched to the relief of General 
Roberts and repulsed some Afghan attacks. _ 
On December 23, 1879, General Roberts de- 
feated and dispersed the Afghans around 
Cabul with heavy loss, and the next day re- 
occupied the Bala-Hissar and Cabul. Gen- 
eral Gough joined General Roberts after the 
Afghan defeat. The British supported 
Abdur Rahman Khan, the pretender to the 
Afghan throne; and one party in Afghanis- 
tan supported Moosa Khan, the son of the 
ex-Ameer Yakoob Khan, who was received 
into the fortress of Ghiznee. Moosa Khan 
was in the hands of Mohammed Jan, a mili- 
tary adventurer. Early in 1880 Afghanistan 
was torn by civil war. 

A famine in Ireland in 1879 led to an 
agrarian agitation of huge dimensions; and 
a formidable political and social organiza- 
tion, known as the /77sh Land League, 
rapidly arose in Ireland. The leaders of 
the Irish agitation were Charles Stewart 
Parnell, John Dillon and Michael Davitt, 
members of Parliament. Parnell and other 
agitators addressed large meetings of Irish 
peasants in different parts of the Emerald 
Isle, urging the peasants to demand land 
reform and to refuse the payment of exor- 
bitant rents to landlords. ‘The peasants ac- 
cordingly refused the payment of rents and 
resisted evictions by landlords and land- 
agents, some of whom fell victims to the 
vengeance of the peasants. Michael Davitt, 
James Bryce Killen and James Daly were 
arrested and ordered to appear before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin; but the 
prosecutions were not pressed. Parnell and 
Dillon visited America in January, 1880, to 
solicit subscriptions for the Irish cause. 

In March, 1880, Lord Beaconsfield dis- 
solved Parliament, and ordered new elec- 
tions to test the sentiment of the British 
nation on his foreign policy. The elections, 
which were held April 1, 1880, resulted in a 
decisive defeat for Lord Beaconsfield’s Min- 
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istry, and returned an overwhelming Lib- 
eral majority in the House of Commons; 
whereupon Lord Beaconsfield’s Conservative 
Ministry resigned, and a new Liberal Min- 
istry under Mr. Gladstone came into power. 
The newly elected Parliament assembled in 
May, 1880; and during the summer of that 
year the Gladstone Ministry introduced a 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill designed 
for the benefit of the Irish peasantry. The 
measure was passed by the House of Com- 
mons, but was rejected by the House of 
Lords, thus increasing political and social 
discontent in Ireland. 

In 1880 Lord Lytton was succeeded as 
Governor-General of British India by the 
Marquis of Ripon. A body of Afghans 
overpowered and massacred a British garri- 
son near Candahar, April 16, 1880. General 
Stewart defeated the Afghans near Ghiznee, 
killing and wounding two-thirds of their 
force of three thousand men, April 19, 1880. 
The British recognized Abdur Rahman 
Khan as Ameer of Afghanistan. An Af- 
ghan army of twelve thousand men from 
Herat under Ayoob Khan annihilated a 
British force of twenty-five hundred men 
under General Burrows at Candahar, July 
27, 1880, and besieged Candahar. General 
Roberts marched to the relief of the British 
force at Candahar, and General Brooke was 
killed in a sortie from that town about the 
middle of August, 1880. Ayoob Khan 
raised the siege of Candahar on the ap- 
proach of General Roberts, who dispersed 
his army and captwed twenty-seven cannon, 
September 1, 1880. Ayoob Khan became a 
fugitive. In accordance with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy, the British evacuated Can- 
dahar, and thus abandoned Afghanistan, 
early in 1881. 

Mr. Gladstone reversed Lord Beacons- 
field’s policy on the Eastern question, and 
under his direction England headed a coali- 
tion of the European Powers in a policy of 
coercion against Turkey. Mr. Goschen, 
the new British ambassador at Constantino- 
ple, plainly informed the Sultan that Eng- 
land was resolved upon the execution‘of the 
promised reforms in Asiatic Turkey. At 
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England’s solicitation, a supplementary 
conference of the Great Powers was held at 
Berlin, in June, 1880, to execute the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Berlin. The con- 
ference discussed the questions of reforms 
and the Greek frontier, and British diplo- 
macy was completely successful on the 
Greek frontier question. Turkey protested 
against the protocol signed by the European 
Powers. ‘The Porte encouraged the Alban- 
ians to fight the Montenegrins, and war 
seemed imminent between Greece and Tur- 
key on the frontier question. Early in Au- 
gust, 1880, the Albanians rejected the 
Porte’s authority and defied the will of 
Europe. Under England’s leadership, the 
European Powers proceeded to coerce the 
Porte. England and Russia led in this 
policy, and Anglo-Russian diplomacy main- 
tained the European concert. A European 
fleet under the British Admiral Seymour 
prepared to enforce the decisions of the 
Supplementary Berlin Conference. About 
the middle of September, 1880, the Alban- 
ians seized the town and fortress of Dul- 
cigno. ‘The Sultan boldly defied the Euro- 
pean Powers, and warned the Montenegrins 
to make no demonstration against Dulcigno. 
He refused to surrender Dulcigno to the 
Montenegrins unless the Great Powers aban- 
doned their naval demonstration. This de- 
fiance excited the indignation of the Great 
Powers; and the English people warmly 
supported Mr. Gladstone in his policy of co- 
ercion, while the other Great Powers cordi- 
ally supported England in her new policy 
toward Jurkey. Englard prepared to ad- 
vance om Dulcigno, and Admiral Seymour 
was ordered to seize Smyrna. ‘This bold 
step on England’s part brought Turkey to 
terms; and Dervish Pasha wrested Dulcigno 
from the Albanians, November 24, 1880, 
and the Porte surrendered the town to the 
Montenegrins. 

In the summer of 1880 Charles Bradlaugh, 
who was an atheist and a republican, was 
refused his seat in the House of Commons, 
to which he had been chosen by the electors 
of Northampton, because he refused to take 
the oath of fidelity to the queen and to the 
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Christian religion. ‘The electors of North- 
ampton again chose him, but the House of 
Commons again rejeéted him in the summer 
of 1881. ‘The electors of Northampton 
chose him a third time, but the House of 
Commons still refused him his seat. 

We have alluded to the annexation of the 
Transvaal Republic, in South Africa, to 
the British dominion in 1877. In December, 
1880, the Boers, or Dutch farmers of the 
Transvaal, rose in arms to recover their 
independence; and after the English General 
Colley had been defeated in three engage- 
ments, in the last of which he was killed, 
February 27, 1881, the British restored the 
independence of the Boers, under the suze- 
rainty of Queen Victoria, in accordance with 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy, which was a rever- 
sal of the policy of aggression inaugurated 
by Lord Beaconsfield. 

By its reversal of the aggressive foreign 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield, the new Liberal 
Ministry of Mr. Gladstone was enabled to 
devote its exclusive attention to questions 
of internal reform, which had ceased when 
Mr. Gladstone had gone out of power in 1874. 

There were riots and disturbances in Ire- 
land during the year 1880, and general law- 
lessness prevailed throughout the island. 
British troops, to the number of thirty thou- 
sand, were sent into Ireland, in the fall of 
1880, to aid the police in maintaining order, 
and to suppress any attempt at rebellion; 
and Mr. Parnell and the other Irish leaders 
were prosecuted by the British government, 
but the prosecutions failed, as the accused 
were acquitted by a jury before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in Dublin, January 25, 1881. 
William E. Forster, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land in Gladstone’s Ministry, introduced 
Coercion Bills for the suppression of lawless- 
ness and outrages in Ireland; and these 
measures were passed by Parliament early in 
March, 1881, after weeks of discussion, 
during which the Irish Home Ruie members 
of Parliament were several times suspended 
for obstructing the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment. Under these Coercion Acts, Michael 
Davitt, John Dillon and other Irish agitators 
were arrested and imprisoned. 
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The Tory, or Conservative, party lost their 
greatest leader in the death of Lord Beacons- 
field, April 19, 1881. On April 7, 1881, Mr. 
Gladstone introduced a new Irish Land Bill 
providing for free sales, fair rents and fixity 
of tenure. This bill provided for compensa- 
tion by landlords to tenants in Ireland for 
improvements, and prohibited the eviction of 
tenants for fifteen years, except for breach 
of contract. The object of the bill was the 
establishment of a peasant proprietary for 
Ireland. On introducing the bill, Mr. Glad- 
stone made a great speech in favor of the 
measure in the name of justice to the Irish 
people, and was loudly cheered after the 
close of his two hours’ speech. 

After a series of spirited debates, the Zv7sh 
Land Aéi passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and received the royal assent August 
22, 1881. As the Land League agitation 
continued after the passage of the Land 
Act, the Gladstone Ministry imprisoned Mr. 
Parnell and the other agitators, October, 
1881, and the Irish Land League was de- 
clared illegal and was completely suppressed. 
Early in May, 1882, Messrs. Parnell and 
Davitt were liberated, and Mr. Gladstone 
undertook to abandon the Coercion A&t and 
to adopt a conciliatory policy toward Ire- 
land. ‘To carry out this policy, the Right 
Hon. William E. Forster, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and Earl Cowper, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, resigned. No sooner had 
Earl Spencer, the new Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and Lord Frederick Cavendish, the 
new Chief Secretary for Ireland, entered 
upon their duties in Dublin Castle than 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Under Sec- 
retary Burke were assassinated in cold blood 
in Phoenix Park, Dublin, while the park 
was crowded with an assemblage to rejoice 
over the release of the Irish suspects, May 
6, 1882. ‘The murder of the amiable Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, who had been sent as 
a peace-offering to Ireland, excited horror 
throughout England, Ireland and the civil- 
ized world; and Parliament passed a new 
repression bill. Parliament also passed an 
act for the relief of tenants in arrears of rent. 
Shocking agrarian murders were still com- 
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mitted in Ireland; but the assassins were ar- 
rested, tried, convicted and executed. The 
assassins of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Under Secretary Burke were at last discov- 
ered, and were tried, convicted and executed 
in the spring of 1883. 

In the meantime ex-King Cetywayo of 
Zululand had sojourned in England, and 
visited Queen Victoria at Osborne, August 
14, 1882. Civil war had in the meantime 
broken out in Zululand in 1882. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ministry reversed Lord Beaconsfield’s 
action by restoring Cetywayo to his throne. 
He returned to Zululand in September, 1882, 
being heartily cheered as he left London. 

The subserviency of the Khedive of Egypt 
and his suzerain, the Sultan of Turkey, to 
the influence of England and France in 
Egypt aroused the jealousy of the Egyp- 
tian National party, whose cry was “ Egypt 
for the Egyptians.’”’ In April, 1879, the 
Egyptian army forced the Khedive Ismail 
Pasha to abdicate, and Tewfik Pasha be- 
came Khedive of Egypt. England had 
purchased two-thirds of the Suez Canal 
stock in 1875, thus securing a controlling 
interest in that great highway to the East. 
In 1879 England and France established a 
joint control over the finances of Egypt. 
The heavy interest paid to English and 
French bondholders retarded the material 
prosperity of Egypt, and increased the jeal- 
ousy of the Egyptian National party against 
foreign influence. In September, 1881, a 
military riot forced the Khedive to change 
his Ministry. In the spring of 1882 Arabi 
Pasha, the Egyptian Minister of War, ar- 
rayed the Egyptian army against the Khe- 
dive and foreign influence in Egypt. ‘The 
Khedive became utterly powerless, and 
Arabi Pasha became virtual master of Egypt. 
The Europeans were mobbed in Alexandria, 
and about three hundred were massacred, 
June 11, 1882. The hostile attitude of 
Arabi Pasha caused England to intervene 
to restore the Khedive’s authority, and to 
protect the Suez Canal—her highway to 
India. Arabi Pasha strengthened the forti- 
fications of Alexandria, and his refusal to 
desist caused the bombardment and destruc- 
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| tion of the forts at Alexandria by the Brit- 


ish fleet under Admiral Seymour, July 11, 
1882. The next day Arabi Pasha evacuated 
Alexandria under protection of a flag of 
truce; whereupon the Bedouins and liber- 
ated convicts plundered the city, laid one- 
third of the city in ashes, and massacred 
two thousand Christians and Europeans, 
July 13, 1882. Great Britain then sent land 
troops to Egypt from England and India. 
The British seized the Suez Canal late in 
August, 1882, and the British fleet con- 
veyed the land troops up the Canal to the 
head of the Red Sea. After defeating the 
Egyptian rebels at Rameses and Kassassin, 
the British under Sir Garnet Wolseley dis- 
persed Arabi Pasha’s army at Tel-el-kebir, 
took Arabi Pasha prisoner, and entered 
Cairo in triumph, September 13, 1882. The 
Khedive’s authority was thus fully restored 
by British bayonets, and British influence 
became paramount in Egypt. Arabi Pasha 
and the other Egyptian rebel leaders were 
court-martialed and exiled early in Deczm- 
ber, 1882. Arabi Pasha was assigned a 1esi- 
dence in the island of Ceylon by the British. 

Mohammed Achmet, the new Messiali of 
Islam—better known as El Mahdi, or the 
False Prophet—led the Mohammedan tribes 
of the Soudan against the Egyptians in 1881; 
and in 1882 he gained repeated victories 
over the Egyptian forces. El Mahdi disputed 
the title of Khalif with the Sultan of Turkey, 
and his followers were inspired with un- 
bounded religious enthusiasm. At El 
Obeid, the capital of Kordofan, in Novem- 
ber, 1883, El Mahdi, at the head vf three 
hundred thousand followers, cut to yieces an 
Egyptian army of ten thousand men under 
Hicks Pasha, an Englishman in the Egyp- 
tian service; thus creating the greatest 
alarm and terror in Cairo, and causing the 
rebellion to spread with lightuing-like 
rapidity throughout the Egyptian Soudan. 
Another Egyptian force was utterly slaugh- 
tered in a sortie from Suakim, December 5; 
1883. An Egyptian force under Baker 
Pasha, also an Englishman in the Egyptian 
service, was annihilated by the False Pro- 
phet’s followers, February 4, 1884. The 
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Egyptian rebels—Arab allies of the False 
Prophet — under Osman Digma, captured 
Sinkat, February 11, 1884, and massacred 
the garrison with the women and children, 
and compelled the garrison of Tokar to sur- 
render, February 21, 1884. England inter- 
fered in favor of the Khedive of Egypt, and 
a small English force under General Graham 
Was sent against the Arab rebels of Nubia 
and the Soudan. General Graham’s force 
defeated Osman Digma’s rebel force with 
heavy loss at Teb, February 29, 1884, and 
at Tamanieb, March 13tH, and burned 
Tamanieb and dispersed the rebels, March 
27th. In the meantime Gordon | Pasha, 
an Englishman long in the Egyptian ser- 
vice, was defeated by El Mahdi’s forces near 
Khartoum, March 16, 1884, and was in a 
perilous position at Khartoum. ‘The Arab 
rebels massacred the garrison of Shendy, 
with two thousand of its inhabitants—men, 
women and children, April 15, 1884; and 
captured Berber and massacred its inhabi- 
tants, May 26th. 

During the spring and summer of 1884 
General Gordon was closely besieged at 
Khartoum. He made constant sorties, and 
captured Berber, Shendy and Metemneh, 
in October, 1884. Colonel Stewart with 
forty men was massacred by treacherous 
Arabs on his way to Dongola, and the 
French consul at Khartoum was _ assassi- 
nated in September, 1884. In the mean- 
time a British expedition under Lord Wol- 
seley was sent to rescue General Gordon at 
Khartoum; and General Stewart defeated 
the Arab rebels at Abu Klea Wells, Jan- 
uary 17, 1885, where the gallant Colonel 
Burnaby was killed. General Stewart ex- 
tricated himself from his perilous position by 
a victory near Metemneh, January 109, 1885, 
but was himself severely wounded. Finally 
El Mahdi took Khartoum through the treach- 
ery of some of Gordon’s Pashas, January 
26, 1885; and General Gordon was killed, 
and the garrison and the women and chil- 
dren were massacred. General Stewart died 
of wounds received at Korti, February 18, 
1885. Meanwhile General Earle took Birti 
by storm, but was mortally wounded in the 
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engagement, February 10, 1885. Thus the 
British relief expedition was a total failure; 
and General Lord Wolseley, in full retreat, 
was forced to act on the defensive. Gen- 
eral Graham defeated Osman Digma in 
another fight at Suakim, March 20, 1885. 
The British garrison at Massowah repulsed 
an Arab attack, April 14, 1885, and Osman 
Digma retreated. General Graham occu- 
pied and burned Tamanieb in May, 1885. 
El Mahdi died late in 1885, but the war still 
continued. 

In England, Irish conspirators used dyna- 
mite with terrible effect, blowing up the 
local government building in London, March 
15, 1883; but some of the Irish dynamite 
manufacturers were detected, arrested, tried, 
convicted and imprisoned for life. Another 
explosion occurred in the Victoria Railway 
Station in London, late in February, 1884. 
A frightful explosion occurred in Scotland 
Yard, London, May 30, 1884. A terrible 
explosion occurred under London Bridge, 
December 13, 1884. ‘The most frightful of 
all these dynamite explosions were those 
under the Houses of Parliament and the 
Tower, January 24, 1885; that under the 
Parliament buildings doing fearful damage 
and arousing intense indignation in Eng- 
land. 

In July, 1884, Parliament discussed Mr. 
Gladstone’s new Franchise Bill. ‘The Lords 
opposed the bill; and on July 21st there was 
a monster demonstration in London in favor 
of the measure, one hundred thousand work- 
ingmen composing the procession to protest 
against the rejection of popular suffrage. 
The London Standard’s premature publica- 
tion of the bill for a redistribution of Parlia- 
mentary seats, October 9, 1884, caused a 
political sensation, but prepared the way for 
a compromise on the Franchise Bill. Final- 
ly, in November, 1884, the Franchise Bill 
was, passed by both Houses of Parliament ; 
and upon receiving the royal assent, Decem- 
ber 6, 1884, that great measure—the Third 
Reform Bill—became a law, thus enfranchis- 
ing all but paupers, lunatics and criminals, 
and making the suffrage well-nigh universal 
throughout the United Kingdom. 
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In 1884 the Marquis of Ripon was suc- 
ceeded as Governor-General of British India 
by Lord Dufferin. In the spring of 1885 a 
serious dispute between England and Russia 
threatened to end in war. Russia had 
already conquered all the Tartar Khanates 
of Turkestan, and was now threatening Af- 
ghanistan, an ally of Great Britain. The 
boundary between Afghanistan and Russian 
Turkestan was in dispute; and the Russian 
General Komaroff invaded Afghan territory, 
and attacked and defeated the Afghans at 
Penjdeh, March 30, 1885. ' This unprovoked 
aggression aroused great excitement and in- 
dignation in England, and both England 
and Russia were making extensive military 
preparations. A magnificent meeting be- 
tween the Ameer of Afghanistan and Lord 
Dufferin, Viceroy of British India, occurred 
at Rawul Pindi. Parliament granted Mr. 
Gladstone a credit of eleven million pounds 
sterling, after he had made a masterly 
speech; but the dispute was peacefully 
settled. 

The Ministry being defeated on the budget 
June 8, 1885, Mr. Gladstone resigned; and 
a Tory Ministry under the Marquis of Salis- 
bury came into power, June 22, 1885. The new 
Conservative Ministry dissolved Parliament 
and ordered new elections. These elections 
were heid late in November, 1885, and re- 
sulted in a plurality of Liberals; while the 
Irish Home Rulers, who had united with 
the Tories to drive Gladstone from power, 
and who aided the Tories in the elections, 
held the balance of power between the 
Liberals and Conservatives, so that Mr. 
Parnell, “‘Ireland’s uncrowned king,’’ was 
virtual master of the political situation in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

A dispute having arisen with King The- 
baw of Burmah, an Anglo-Indian army 
under General Prendergast invaded and 
conquered Burmah in November, 1885, and 
occupied Mandalay, the Burmese capital. 
King Thebaw was deposed by the British; 
and on January 1, 1886, Burmah was de- 
clared annexed to the British Indian Em- 
pire. This British conquest had been easily 
accomplished; but the Dacoits, or Burmese 
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robbers, greatly annoyed the conquerors for 
several years. 

The new Parliament convened January 
21, 1886. Five days later the Ministry was 
defeated by the adoption of an amendment 
to the queen’s speech relating to allotments 
of land; whereupon Lord Salisbury resigned, 
and a Liberal Ministry under Mr. Gladstone 
again came into power, February 1, 1886. 
In this Parliament, Charles Bradlaugh took 
his seat for the borough of Northampton, 
having been chosen by that constituency for 
the fourth time. 

At the beginning of April, 1886, Mr. 
Gladstone introduccd a Home Rule Bill for 
Ireland providing for the restoration of the 
Irish Parliament on College Green, in Dub- 
lin. ‘The speech in which Mr. Gladstone 
introduced this measure was one of the 
greatest that he had ever made, and drew 
forth an immense concourse of people. After 
two months of discussion, this Home Rule 
Bill was rejected by Parliament, early in 
June, 1886; whereupon Mr. Gladstone dis- 
solved Parliament and ordered new ele¢tions. 
A branch of the Liberal party under John 
Bright, Joseph Chamberlain and the Mar- 
quis of Hartington had voted with the Con- 
servatives against the Home Rule Bill, and 
formed a coalition with the Conservatives, 
which defeated Mr. Gladstone and his fol- 
lowers in the elections, which were held 
early in July, 1886. 

In consequence of the Conservative vic- 
tory in the elections, Mr. Gladstone and his 
Ministry resigned July 20, 1886; and the 
Conservatives under Lord Salisbury again 
returned to power. In the new Conserva- 
tive Ministry, Lord Randolph Churchill, the 
progressive young Tory leader, occupied the 
post of Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
leader in the House of Commons. Par- 
lament assembled August 5, 1886. For 
several weeks in August, 1886, there was 
almost daily rioting between the Catholics 
and the Orangemen in Belfast, Ireland; and 
soldiers fired into the crowd and killed many. 
These Belfast riots were frequently renewed 
during the next few months. 

Mr. Parnell’s Land Bill was rejected by 
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Parliament, September 18, 1886.  Parlia- 
ment was prorogued September 22d until 
November 11th following. Lord Randolph 
Churchill resigned from the Ministry, De- 
cember 23, 1886. ‘The irrepressible confli@ 
in Ireland reopened with renewed animos- 
ity. The Tory Ministers of Great Britain 
seemed bent on trying the oft-repeated policy 
of coercion to suppress political agitation in 
the discontented Emerald Isle. No Irish 
legislation except such as related to coercion 
and the bill enlarging the provisions of the 
Ashbourne Land Act were acted upon by 
Parliament. ‘The Liberal Unionists, as the 
Liberal faction under the Marquis of Hart- 
ington were called, heartily supported the 
coercive measures of the Tory Ministry. 

In December, 1886, John Dillon was pros- 
ecuted by the Ministry for agitation in favor 
of the ‘‘plan of campaign.’’ He acted as 
his own counsel before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Dublin. He justified the remarks 
for which he was prosecuted, and charged 
the crown with straining the law against 
him. The Judge declared the ‘‘plan of 
campaign’’ illegal, and allowed Mr. Dillon 
the option of furnishing a bond for future 
good behavior, or going to jail for six 
months. Mr. Dillon was advised by his 
friends to furnish bail, continue the anti- 
rent agitation, and force a jury trial by es- 
treat of sureties. 

The ‘‘plan of campaign’’ was a renewal 
in a modified form of Mr. Parnell’s no-rent 
agitation of several years before. In conse- 
quence of another failure of their crops, Irish 
tenants were unable to pay the full amounts 
of rents imposed upon them; and the Irish 
leaders encouraged the peasants to pay just 
such rents as they were able to pay, and, if 
the landlords refused to accept such reduced 
rents, to pay them to the Irish leaders theim- 
selves, who acted as trustees for their ten- 
ants. ‘The Ministry, backed by the Irish 
judiciary, held that the ‘plan of cam- 
paign’’ was entirely illegal, and that its 
object was to defraud the landlords out of 
their rents. Several Irish members of Par- 
liament who took the reduced rents of estates 
were threatened with prosecution for embez- 
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zlement if they did not turn the money thus 
collected into the public treasury. ‘These 
phases of the Irish agitation and riots at 
Cork and other places in Ireland portended 
another season of disquietude for misgovern- 
ed Erin. Gladstone and Parnell disap- 
proved of the ‘‘ plan of campaign.’’ 

On March 21, 1887, Arthur James Bal- 
four, the new Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet, introduced a 
stringent coercion bill for Ireland—the 
eighty-seventh in eighty-seven years. After 
several months of discussion, this bill was 
passed in July, 1887. The passage of this 
tyrannically repressive measure was fol- 
lowed by its practical application. The 
Irish National League was proclaimed an 
illegal organization, so that it was unlawful 
for that powerful political organization to 
hold meetings. The cruel evictions of non- 
rent-paying tenants and the firing of the 
police and the military into crowds led to 
violence and bloodshed in Ireland. ‘The 
Mitchelstown affray, in the fall of 1887, on 
which occasion the police and the military 
fired into the assembled multitude, highly 
exasperated the Irish people. 

The new Land Act which the Ministry 
introduced and carried through Parliament 
was shorn of some of its most salutary pro- 
visions in the shape of amendments by the 
House of Lords, so that it was rendered 
practically valueless as a remedial measure, 
and did very little to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the peasant tenantry of Ireland. 
Parliament was prorogued by Queen Vic- 
toria in September, 1887. 

On Tuesday, June 20, 1887—the fiftieth 
anniversary of the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria to the throne of Great Britain and 
Ireland—London was ablaze with enthusi- 
asm over a great jubilee demonstration in 
honor of the event. Over a million people 
witnessed this great demonstration—this 
greatest state pageant in English history. 
Whatever boundless wealth, military pomp 
and illustrious rank could do to create and 
heighten the effect of the British nation’s 
exhibition of loyalty, to demonstrate the 
affection of the English people for their il- 
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lustrious sovereign, was done for the great 
demonstration to celebrate the end of the 
first fifty years of Her Majesty’s reign. The 
enthusiastic exhibitions of loyalty of the 
English masses, and the numerous costly 
presents which she received, testified to the 
British nation’s loyalty to a queen whose 
reign has been the most prosperous, as well 
as one of the longest, in the history of the 
British nation. 

During the fall of 1887 there were thou- 
sands of evictions in Ireland for non-pay- 
ment of rent. ‘here were numerous evic- 
tions at Bodyke, where the evicted tenants 


resisted the police and fought desperately | 


for their homes. William O’Brien, editor 
of United Ireland, one of the leading jour- 
nals of Dublin, was arrested under the coer- 
cion act on a charge of sedition, and was 
incarcerated in Tullamore jail. The evicted 
peasants and others took terrible vengeance 
on the officers of the law. The Moonlight- 
ers waylaid and murdered police and land- 
agents in different parts of Ireland, and a 
reign of terror prevailed in that unhappy 
country. Mr. Mandeville and Lord Mayor 
Sullivan of Dublin were also arrested, tried, 
convicted, and sent to Tullamore jail fortwo 
months. ‘Timothy Harrington was also ar- 
tested and sent to jail. ‘These arrests of 
Irish leaders and members of Parliament 
were made for the purpose of crippling the 
Irish National League. Mr. O’Brien was 
arrested at Manchester, in England, in Jan- 
uary, 1889, and was taken to Ireland, tried 
and convicted, and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment in Clonmel jail. Timothy 
Harrington was arrested and imprisoned 
about the same time. 

The Irish agitation still continued to dis- 
turb British politics. The most important 
event in connection with this agitation was 
the action of Parliament in appointing a 
commission to investigate the charges which 
the London 7zmes made against Mr. Parnell 
in the summer of 1887 in a series of articles 
entitled ‘‘ Parnellism and Crime,’’ by which 
that great journal sought to connect the 
Trish leader with the deeds of lawless men 
and assassins, even going so far as to pub- 
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lish letters purporting to have been written 
by Mr. Parnell, openly sympathizing with 
the assassination of Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish and Under Secretary Burke, in May, 
1882. Mr. Parnell at once pronounced the 
letters forgeries. After an investigation of 
many months, an irresponsible wretch named 
Richard Piggott, when driven to the wall 
by arigid cross-examination by Mr. Parnell’s 
counsel, confessed that the letters were for- 
geries, thus producing a profound sensation 
in the court-room and throughout the coun- 
try, February 26, 1889. Piggott at once fled 
to Madrid, in Spain, where he blew out his 
brains as he was about to be arrested by 
order of the British government, March 1, 
188g. 

This inglorious result of the investiga- 
tion dumbfounded the Ministry and the 
Tories, and the investigation developed 
nothing of consequence thereafter. Mr. 
Parnell’s vindication had been complete ; 
and the attempt of the greatest newspaper 
of the world to fasten a disgraceful crime 
upon the Home Rule leader failed most ig- 
nominiously, placing the London 7zmes in 
a most humiliating dilemma. 

FRANCE’S RECENT AFFAIRS. 

The French Republic was secure from 
Monarchical attacks after the election of 
Jules Grévy to the Presidency, in January, 
1879;and the Republicans became divided on 
questions of public policy. At the close of 
December, 1879, the Ministry of M. Wad- 
dington was obliged to resign; whereupon a 
new Cabinet under M. de Freycinet under- 
took the control of public affairs in France. 

On June 21, 1880, after a spirited debate, 
and through the exertions of M. Gambetta, 
the French Chamber of Deputies, by a vote 
of three hundred and thirty-three to one 
hundred and forty, passed a bill granting 
amnesty to the Communists of 1871. This 
bill was rejected by the French Senate on 
July 3, 1880; but at the same time the Sen- 
ate adopted a measure granting amnesty to 
all the participants in the Communist revolt 
of 1871, except incendiaries and assassins, 
by a vote of one hundred and forty-three to 
one hundred and thirty-eight. On July 10, 
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1880, the Chamber of Deputies adopted the 
amnesty bill as passed by the Senate. 

Toward the close of June, 1880, the 
French government undertook to enforce 
the decrees closing all religious houses. 
The enforcement of these decrees caused 
slight disorder in Paris, and very little ex- 
citement in the provinces, the Jesuits quit- 
ting their establishments under protest. At 
several places, however, the police and the 
military had to effect forcible entrances; and 
several Jesuit establishments took legal pro- 
ceedings against the Police Commissioner 
for violating a domicil and infringing per- 
sonal liberty. A nuniber of magistrates 
resigned rather than enforce the anti-Jesuit 
decrees. An animated debate occurred in 
the Chamber of Deputies on July 2, 1880, 
concerning the Jesuit expulsions; and the 
Ministry was bitterly assailed. By the close 
of August, 1880, the three large . Jesuit 
schools in Paris were entirely abandoned. A 
number of French bishops protested against 
the enforcement of the decrees against the 
Jesuits, and undertook to defend the relig- 
ious houses; and Pope Leo XIII. approved 
their course, and protested against the action 
of the French Ministry; but the French 
Cabinet resolved to adhere to its policy. 

On July 14, 1880, a grand national féte in 
honor of the destruction of the Bastile was 
heldin Paris. Thousands of people from the 
provinces flocked to the capital to witness 
the magnificent pageant, and the greatest 
Republican enthusiasm was manifested. 
The elections in France on August 2, 1880, 
resulted in large Republican gains. 

The application of the religious decrees 
caused a Ministerial crisis in France on Sep- 
tember 19, 1880, resulting in the resignation 
of M. de Freycinet’s Cabinet and the acces- 
sion of a new Ministry under the Premier- 
ship of M. Jules Ferry. In November, 1880, 
another Cabinet crisis was threatened; but 
both Chambers of the Assembly passed votes 
of confidence in the Ministry, and M. Jules 
Ferry’s Cabinet remained in power. 

Early in April, 1881, a French military 
expedition invaded Tunis, with the ostensi- 


ble purpose of chastising the Kroumirs, a | 
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marauding Arab tribe that had made plun- 
dering and murderous raids into Algeria; 
and the Bey of Tunis was forced to accept a 
treaty making Tunis a virtual dependency 
of France, May 12, 1881. ‘The Bey in- 
formed the Porte that he signed the treaty 
under compulsion. 

The Ottoman Porte protested to the Euro- 
pean Powers against the French invasion of 
Tunis, and sent several notes to the French 
government relative to France’s attack on 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire; but 
France declined to recognize the Porte’s 
suzerainty over the Bey of Tunis. France 
warned the Porte that the dispatch of any 
Turkish force to Tunis would be regarded 
as a cause for war. The French squadron 
in the Piraeus left suddenly to cruise in 
Suda Bay to intercept any Turkish men-of- 
war bound for Tunis. 

England and Italy were highly indignant 
at the French proceedings in Tunis; and the 
British and Italian press protested most 
vigorously against the Franco-Tunisian 
treaty, accusing France of perfidy and 
falsehood because she had assured England 
and Italy when the invasion began that the 
French merely wished to chastise the Krou- 
mirs. The Paris press replied angrily to 
the English criticisms of the treaty. The 
treaty led to a change of Ministry in Italy. 

Not a voice was raised against the treaty 
in the French Senate or Chamber of Depu- 
ties; and on May 23, 1881, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies ratified the treaty by a vote 
of four hundred and fifty-three to one. M. 
Roustan, the French Consul General at Tu- 
nis, issued a circular to the Great Powers 
about the middle of June, 1881, announcing 
that the Bey had intrusted him with the di- 
rection of the foreign relations of Tunis. 
This circular created great dissatisfaction in 
England and Italy. 

On November 15, 1881, a new Ministry 
headed by M. Gambetta succeeded the Min- 
istry of M. Jules Ferry. M. Brisson was 
elected President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Gambetta defined his policy, which 
was to be a revision of the Constitution of 
France. In the Senatorial elections in 
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France early in January, 1882, the Repub- 
licans gained twenty-two seats. M. Gami- 
betta ascended the tribune in the Chamber 
of Deputies, January 14, 1882, and read the 
bill for the revision of the Constitution. A 
committee of thirty-three was appointed in 
the Chamber of Deputies to examine the 
bill. Two-thirds of the committee opposed 
the measure. Ina speech to the committee 
Gambetta made a threat which created a 
most profound sensation. The committee 
reported against the bill, and the Chamber 
of Deputies rejected the measure by a vote 
of three hundred and five to one hundred 
and seventeen, January 26, 1882. Gam- 
betta and his Ministry at once resigned, and 
were succeeded by a new Cabinet under M. 
de Freycinet. On August 7, 1882, M. de 
Freycinet’s Ministry gave place to a new 
one headed by M. Duclerc. The French 
Republic sustained an irreparable loss in the 
death of Gambetta, December 31, 1882. 
The remains of this great statesman and 
patriot were honored with the most magnifi- 
cent funeral pageant ever seen in Paris, 
three hundred thousand persons being in the 
procession. He died at forty-four. 

During the fall of 1882 there were danger- 
ous Anarchist riots at Lyons and Monceaux 
les Mines, and the French Republic was 
disturbed for several months by Anarchist 
and Communistic agitation. Louise Michel 
and Prince Krapotkine, a Russian Nihilist 
exile, were arrested, tried, convicted, sen- 
tenced and imprisoned, for their part in the 
disturbances. Louise Michel was arrested 
March 30, 1883, and tried, convicted, sen- 
tenced and imprisoned for six years, in 
June. A motion to grant amnesty to Louise 
Michel and the convicted Anarchists was 
rejected by the Senate, July oth. On the 
national féte day, July 14, 1883, a statue of 
the Republic was unveiled in the Chateau de 
Eau, in Paris, in the presence of members of 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies and a 
vast multitude of people. 

There were frequent changes of Ministry 
in France, and another Ministry under Jules 
Ferry again came into power. In 1883 
France became involved ina war with the 


Queen of Madagascar, and a French fleet 
under Admiral Pierre bombarded and took 
Tamatave, June 19, 1883. In 1883 France 
also waged war against the Empire of 
Anam for the possession of Tonquin; and the 
French gained several victories, and made 
a successful sortie from Hanoi, July 19, 
1883, and from Naindinh, August 7th, and 
bombarded Hue, the Anamese capital, Au- 
gust 18th. 

The Treaty of Hue, August 25, 1883, did 
not end the war; as the war party in Anam 
was supported by China, whose Emperor 
claimed a suzerainty over Tonquin. ‘The 
Chinese now took the field against the 
French, but were routed at Haiphong, De- 
cember 9, 1883; and the French captured 
Sontay, December 16th, Bac-Ninh, March 
14, 1884, and Hung-Hoa, April 15th. 
The refusal of China to pay the indemnity 
demanded by France led to the capture of 
Keelung, on the island of Formosa, by the 
French navy, August 5, 1884, and also to the 
bombardment of Foo-choo-foo, China, and 
the destruction of the Chinese fleet in that 
port by the French fleet under Admiral 
Courbet, August 23, 24 and 25, 1884. 

Thereupon the Chinese Emperor declared 
war against France; and three Chinese 
armies, numbering together seventy-five 
thousand men, invaded Tonquin to expel 
the French from that province. The French 
reoccupied Keelung and seized the island of 
Formosa early in October, 1884. Six thou- 
sand Chinese were repulsed by the French 
at Kep, in Tonquin, the Chinese losing a 
thousand men. The French fleet under 
Admiral Lespes was repulsed by the Chinese 
at Tamsui, in the island of Formosa, Octo- 
ber 12, 1884. In Tonquin the French de- 
feated the Chinese at Tuyen-Kwang, Octo- 
ber 13th of the same year. 

The French occupied Langson, February 
14, 1885, after its evacuation by the Chinese, 
who had been defeated by the French, Feb- 
ruary 11 and 12, 1885. ‘The French fleet 
under Admiral Courbet captured the Kee- 
lung coal mines, in the island of Formosa, 
after a hard battle, January 25, 1885. Finally 
the French in Tonquin met with a crushing 
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defeat at Langson, General Negrier being 
severely wounded. This decisive defeat 
caused great excitement and indignation in 
Paris. The Chambers were surrounded by an 
angry mob; and M. Jules Ferry’s Ministry 
was forced to resign by an adverse vote of 
three hundred and eight to one hundred and 
sixty-one in the Chamber of Deputies, where- 
upon a new Ministry under M. Henri Bris- 
son came into power. Ferry was branded 
and hooted as a traitor and a liar; and mem- 
bers of his own party cried: ‘‘ Down with 
the wretch!’’ ‘‘Turnhimout!’’? A treaty 
of peace was concluded, by which France 
renounced her claim for indemnity from 
China, while China recognized the French 
protectorate over Tonquin and Anam, April 
3, 1885. On July 6, 1885, the French in 
Anam were attacked by thirty thousand 
Anamites; and on October 26th General 
de Courcy defeated the Anamites, capturing 
their stronghold. 

On May 24, 1885, the anniversary of the 
burial of the Communist dead, a Communist 
riot broke out in the Cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise, in Paris, in consequence of an at- 
tempt by the police to seize the red flags 
carried by the Communists; and a number 
of police and Anarchists were killed and 
wounded, but the police were finally tri- 
umphant. ‘The Chamber of Deputies sus- 
tained the action of the police, and passed 
a vote of confidence in the Ministry by 
three hundred and eighty-eight to ten. 

In the French elections of 1885 the Con- 
servatives gained ninety-six seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies. In December of 
that year peace was made between France 
and Madagascar, after several French de- 
feats by the Hovas. 

On December 28, 1885, the two Chambers 
of the French Assembly in joint conven- 
tion, or Congress, reélected M. Jules Grevy 
President of the French Republic for a sec- 
ond term of seven years. M. Brisson’s 
Ministry resigned, and a new Ministry under 
M. de Freycinet was formed January 7, 
1886. In this Ministry, General Boulanger 
held the post of Minister of War. His 
policy was to increase and reorganize the 
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French army, so as to make it superior to 
the German army; and he represented the 
French sentiment of a desire for war with 
Germany. His course aroused the military 
ardor of France and alarmed the German 
government. 

In June, 1886, both Chambers of the As- 
sembly passed a bill for the expulsion of the 
French princes from the country. The 
Duke d’Aumale protested against his ex- 
pulsion from the French army. Prince 
Victor Napoleon went to Belgium. Prince 
Jerome Napoleon went toItaly. Prince Na- 
poleon, ‘‘ Plon Plon,’’ proceeded to Switzer- 
land. Prince Louis Napoleon visited the 
United States. The Orleans princes—the 
Count de Paris, the Duke de Chartres and 
the Duke d’Aumale—retired to England. 
The Duke d’ Aumale in his will bequeathed 
his great estates at Chantilly, with all their 
appurtenances, works of art, books and 
revenues, to the French people, on condi- 
tion that the property must be preserved in- 
tact. This gift was valued at twenty-five 
million francs. 

The Republicans carried eight hundred 
and forty-seven districts in the elections for 
Conseilles-Genereaux, or Councils-General, 
on August 1, 1886; and the Conservatives 
carried four hundred and eleven districts. 
Second ballots were required in one hundred 
and seventy-seven districts. 

An adverse vote in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties led to the resignation of M. de Freyci- 
net’s third Ministry and the formation of a 
new ministry under M. Goblet, December 
II, 1886. In consequence of a defeat in the 
Chamber of Deputies, M. Goblet’s Cabinet 
cesigned, whereupon M. Rouvier formed a 
new Ministry, May 27, 1887. The warlike 
proclivities of General Boulanger, who had 
become a great popular idol among the 
French people, alarmed the wisest statesmen 
of France, who desired the maintenance of 
peace. This peace party desired to suppress 
General Boulanger; and the warlike general 
was assigned to the command of the Thir- 
teenth French Army Corps, in order to get 
him away from Paris during the anniversary 
of the capture of the Bastile, July t4th. The 
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Boulangists prepared fur a demonstration on 
that day, and shouted ‘‘ Vive Boulanger !”’ 
But the Ministry suppressed it, and the day 
passed off without any serious disturbance. 
General Boulanger’s plan was to mobilize 
the French army in October, 1887; and M. 
Ferron, the Minister of War in M. Rouvier’s 
Cabinet, emulated his warlike predecessor. 

The relations of France and Germany 
were strained in consequence of several in- 
cidents on the frontier of Alsace. A French 
official had been enticed over the frontier by 
German officials and imprisoned for com- 
municating with disaffected parties in Al- 
sace-Lorraine, but was soon released by the 
German authorities. Several months later 
French sportsmen were fatally shot for in- 
truding on German territory, but the German 
government paid an indemnity to the families 
of the victims. The Ministry decided upon 
the mobilization of the French army, and 
upon the dismissal of all Mayors who made 
demonstrations in favor of the Count de 
Paris during his visit to the Isle of Jersey. 
The Countvon Minster, the German ambas- 
sador at Paris, protested against the hostile 
tone of the French Radical press toward 
Germany, especially one article characteriz- 
ing the count himself as ‘“‘the Grand Master 
of the order of spies,’’ and describing the 
whole German embassy as a ‘‘nest of rep- 
tiles.’ Lord Lyons, the British ambassa- 
dor, also protested against these violent 
attacks of the Radical journals of France. 
M. Flourens, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, expressed his regret for these hostile 
newspaper articles. 

Through the influence, courage, prudence 
and conservatism of President Jules Grévy, 
the Boulanger war party was overthrown in 
1887. President Grévy saw that France 
was being swept without sense or reason 
into a position in which war with Germany 
would have been inevitable. It required 
great courage, firmness and wisdom on the 
venerable President’s part to overthrow the 
hero and idol Boulanger from his place 
of vantage in the War Office, without excit- 
ing any dangerous opposition to such a 
course on the part of the French people. 
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President Grévy had been very popular 
among his countrymen until the fall of 1887, 
and had always been recognized as one of 
the most upright statesmen that France ever 
had. He had always been regarded as 
honest, safe, conservative and patriotic. 
But in October, 1887, several scandals were 
brought to light. General Caffarel was 
found to have been engaged in the corrupt 
practice of selling army decorations; and 
General Boulanger, the former Minister of 
War and the great popular favorite, was. 
found to be involved; as was also M. Daniel 
Wilson, President Grévy’sson-in-law. These 
guilty parties were arrested, and the expos- 
ure of their corruption created a storm of 
indignation among the French people. 

President Grévy was not involved; but, 
because his son-in-law was, he suddenly be- 
came so unpopular that his resignation was. 
generally insisted upon. President Grévy 
for some time resisted the popular pressure; 
but he finally yielded to the popular desire 
and the desire of the National Assembly, 
December 2, 1887, and resigned the Presi- 
dency of the French Republic in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. The next 
day, December 3, 1887, the two Chambers. 
of the Assembly in joint convention, or 
Congress, elected M. Sadi-Carnot his suc- 
cessor. About six hundred votes were cast 
for the new President, who is a grandson of 
the famous M. Carnot, the War Minister 
during the great French Revolution. 

M. Rouvier’s Cabinet resigned December 
12, 1887, and was succeded by a new Min- 
istry under M. Tirard; but the Tirard Min- 
istry was overthrown Ly an adverse vote in 
the Chamber of Deputies, March 30, 1888, 
anda new Cabinet was organized under M. 
Floquet. 

On January 26, 1889, General Boulanger 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
from Paris by a majority of fifty thousand, _ 
and by a plurality of eighty thousand. 
Great excitement prevailed on the Boule- 
vards during the night, and the Cabinet 
held a night session to discuss the situation. 
The Ministry of M. Floquet was succeeded 
several weeks later by a new Cabinet under 
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M. Tirard, February 21, 1889. It was feared 
that General Boulanger, encouraged by his 
popularity, might attempt a cup d’ état. 
The general received a great ovation on his 
way to Tours on March 17, 1889, and he 
made a speech declaring himself in favor of 
a republic without an Assembly. 

At the beginning of April, 1889, General 
Boulanger was prosecuted by the govern- 
ment on charges of conspiracy against the 
Republic. Thereupon he fled to Belgium, 
and issued a proclamation to the French 
people. There was great excitement in 
Paris. The Ministry decided to bring Bou- 
langer to trial, and the Chamber of Deputies 
preferred charges of treason against him. 
The trial began before the Senate on April 
12th. 

The Royalists, Bonapartists and Boulan- 
gists formed a coalition against the Repub- 
licans in the campaign of 1889; but the 
elections, on Sunday, September 22, 1889, 
gave the Republicans an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the new Chamber of Deputies, 
thus inflicting a deadly blow at General 
Boulanger’s prospects, and for the time at 
least effectually disposing of that dema- 
gogue. ‘Two hundred and twenty-four Re- 
publicans and one hundred and fifty-nine 
Opposition members were elected. Second 
ballots were necessary in one hundred and 
seventy-seven electoral districts. The elec- 
. tions of General Boulanger in Montmartre 
and of Henri Rochefort in Belleville were 
annulled 

In the meantime, during the period of the 
Third Fench Republic, there had been two 
International Expositions at Paris—one in 
1878, and the other in 1889. 


SPAIN’S RECENT AFFAIRS. 


Spain has been unusually quiet since the 
overthrow of the Spanish Republic and the 
accession of King Alfonso at the beginning 
of 1875. In 1877 Alfonso married Merce- 
des, a daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Montpensier, thus fulfilling a part of the 
scheme of Louis Philippe of France. But 
Mercedes died in the summer of 1878 ; and 
the following year Alfonso married Maria 
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Christina, the daughter of the Austrian 
Archduke Ferdinand. Several attempts 
upon the life of Alfonso were made by So- 
cialists during the years 1878 and 1879; and 
in August, 1883, there was a military upris- 
ing in favor of a republic in Spain, but it 
was easily suppressed. Alfonso died on 
November 25, 1885, and the next day Mar- 
shal Serrano also died. Alfonso’s widow, 
Maria Christina, became regent for their 
little son, who succeeded his father on the 
Spanish throne as ALFonso XIII. 


GERMANY’S RECENT AFFAIRS. 


At the opening of the newly elected Ger- 
man Reichstag, November 17, 1881, Prince 
Bismarck read the speech from the throne. 
The Emperor’s speech created much sur- . 
prise. The Liberals were disappointed at 
his ignoring the Liberal majority. The 
German people were astounded at the gov- 
ernment’s arbitrary policy. On January 4, 
1882, an imperial rescript, countersigned by 
Prince Bismarck, was addressed to the Prus- 
sian Ministry, declaring the Emperor’s right 
to direct the government of Prussia. ‘This 
imperial rescript was regarded as an attack 
upon the Prussian constitution, and was 
severely denounced by the Prussian press. 
The rescript created a profound sensation 
throughout Prussia. ‘Che Prussian people 
supported their representatives in the Prus- 
sian Landtag. The Algemeine Zeitung was 
seized for characterizing the imperial rescript 
asa coup d’état. In a debate in the Ger- 
man Reichstag on the budget. January 24, 
1882, Prince Bismarck reitere ted the doc- 
trines cf the imperial rescript, for which he 
was specially thanked by the Emperor Will- 
iam I. Bismarck’s speech created a great 
uproar in the Reichstag. 

In 1882 and 1883 Prince Bismarck en- 
deavored to make the Anti-Socialist law 
more stringent, but there was considerable 
opposition to his tyrannical repressive meas- 
ures. 

The intimacy of France and Russia, and 
the reorganization and strengthening oi 
the French army under the direction of 
General Boulanger, when Minister of War 
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in M. de Freycinet’s third Cabinet in 1886, 
greatly alarmed Prince Bismarck and his 
fellow Ministersin Germany. ‘The German 
Reichstag rejected Bismarck’s bill for an 
increase of the German army on a peace 
footing by an additional force of forty- 
one thousand men for seven years, but 
was willing to vote that contingent for three 
years. The ‘‘man of blood and iron”’ was 
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were won from his opponents. When the 
new Reichstag convened, Bismarck easily 
carried out his policy, and the Reichstag 
readily voted the increase of the peace estab- 
lishment of the German army by an addi- 
tion of forty-one thousand men for seven 
years. The German Minister of War said 
that both France and Russia must be 
watched, and expressed greater fear of the 
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not to be thwarted in his designs; and he ac- 
cordingly dissolved the Reichstag, January 
14, 1887, and ordered new elections. ‘These 
elections were held in February, 1887; and, 
although Bismarck’s opponents made great 
efforts, the elections resulted in a victory for 
the ‘‘Iron Chancellor,’’ who secured a 
majority in the new Reichstag. ‘The old 
members who sustained Bismarck’s policy 
were generally reelected, while many seats 


French army than of the Russian because 
of France’s superior system of mobilization. 

The ninetieth birthday of the Emperor 
William I., March 22, 1887, was greeted in 
Berlin by the ringing of bells and general 
rejoicings. In the meantime his son and 
heir, the Crown Prince Frederick William, 
was slowly dying of an incurable disease of 
the throat. The best medical skill was 


| unable to check the progress of the malady. 
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The Emperor William I. died March 9, | 


1888, at the age of almost ninety-one; and 
the Crown Prince succeeded him on the 
thrones of Prussia and Germany. 

The new Emperor FREDERICK was doomed 
to follow his illustrious father to the grave 
in a very short time. At his accession his 
disease was so far advanced that he was un- 
able to speak. He was a man of liberal 
views, and desired that the suffrage be free 
and untrammeled, and not subject to the 
influence and pressure of the government. 
His opposition to the exercise of govern- 
ment pressure in the elections involved the 
new Emperor in a contest with Prince Bis- 
marck, whose arbitrary and tyrannical policy 
he had always opposed, and with whom he 
had never been on pleasant terms. Bis- 
marck and the entire German Ministry 
threatened to resign, and a political crisis 
was feared. 

To the misfortune of the German people, 
who were sincerely attached to the new 
Emperor on account of his liberal political 
views, his malady carried him off after a 
short reign of three months, June 15, 1888; 
and his son WILLIAM II. became King of 
Prussia and Emperor of Germany. 

William II. did not entertain the liberal 
political views of his father, but rather held 
the ideas of his grandfather and Prince Bis- 
marck in favor of arbitrary and despotic 
government. He and the Iron Chancellor 
were therefore in perfect accord in the policy 
to be pursued in the future. He had no 
love for his mother Victoria, the daughter 
of the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. 
He therefore sanctioned the harsh treatment 
which Bismarck advised toward his mother, 
the Empress Dowager of Germany and 
Princess Royal of England, who thus be- 
came a virtual prisoner in her own palace. 
Some remarks which the new Emperor 
made upon his accession were not reassur- 
ing to his subjects, but caused dismay and 
alarm throughout Germany. Perceiving 
the error which he had thus made, he was 
more guarded in his expressions thereafter; 
but it was evident that he meant to be sov- 
ereign in fact as well as in name. 

5—111.-U. H. 
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THE BALKAN STATES. 

We have already alluded to the action of 
England under Mr. Gladstone’s direction in 
forcing the Porte to compel the Albanians 
to surrender Dulcigno to the Montenegrins 
in the fall of 1880. In the spring of 1881 
the Greek frontier question threatened to 
bring on a war between Greece and Turkey, 
but peace was preserved by the intervention 
of the Great Powers. 

On April 23, 1881, four persons, formerly 
domestic servants in the Sultan’s palace, 
were arrested, charged with the assassina- 
tion of Sultan Abdul Aziz. ‘The four per- 
sons confessed that they suffocated the Sul- 
tan, after which they opened the veins and 
arteries of his arms to make it appear that 
he had committed suicide. ‘Two ex-palace 
officers and an ex-War Minister were impli- 
cated. The preliminary inquiry into the 
assassination resulted in implicating twenty 
persons in the crime. ‘The trial ended in 
the conviction of all the accused; and all 
were sentenced to death, June 29, 1881, ex- 
cept Izzet Pasha and Seyd Pasha, who were 
sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. On 
July 25, 1881, Midhat Pasha and all the 
others sentenced to death, except the two 
actual assassins, Mustapha the wrestler and 
Mustapha the gardener, were exiled to Ara- 
bia; their death sentences having been com- 
muted by Sultan Abdul Hamid II. to ban- 
ishment for life. 

Roumania was erected into a kingdom, 
May 22, 1881, by the coronation of Prince 
CHARLES at Bucharest as King of Roumania, 
with a crown of steel manufactured from the 
cannon captured from the Turks at Plevna, 
which was placed upon His Majesty’s head 
by the Presidents of the Roumanian Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies in the presence of 
ail immense concourse of people; and in the 
evening the city was brilliantly illuminated. 

At the unanimous invitation of the Ser- 
vian Skuptchina, Prince MILAN accepted 
the title of King of Servia, March 6, 1882. 
Russia, Germany, Italy and Austria-Hun- 
gary assented to the elevation of Servia into 
a kingdom. King Milan issued a proclama- 
tion, March g, 1882, thanking the European 
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Powers for their sympathy toward Servia, 
Ignd defining his policy. 
at fhe year 1882 opened with a revolt in 
“Herzegovina against Austria-Hungary. The 
“Austro-Hungarian troops routed the Herze- 
govinian insurgents in numerous small 
‘engagements during January, February, 
March, April and May, 1882. The Herze- 
govinian rebels were aided by Russian vol- 
unteers. ‘The Herzegovinians established a 
provisional government, but the insurrection 
was quelled in May, 1882. 

As we have seen, the Congress of Berlin 
in 1878 had divided Turkey’s former prov- 
ince of Bulgaria into two semi-independent 
provinces—the principality of Bulgaria, 
north of the Balkans, to be tributary to 
Turkey, with a Christian prince of its own 
selection; and the province of Eastern Rou- 
melia, south of the Balkans, subject to 
Turkey, with a Christian governor to be ap- 
pointed by the Sultan. As we have also 
seen, the Bulgarians chose a German prince, 
Alexander of Battenburg, for their ruler. 

The people of Bulgaria and Eastern Rou- 
melia had never been satisfied with their 
political separation as arranged by the Treaty 
of Berlin; and on September 18, 1885, a 
sudden revolution at Philippopolis, the cap- 
ital of Eastern Roumelia, made a prisoner 
of the governor of that province, and 
brought about a de facto union of Eastern 
Roumelia with Bulgaria, with the desire of 
the people of both provinces. This plain 
violation of the Treaty of Berlin at once 
reopened the Eastern question. The Six 
Great European Powers virtually acquiesced 
in the Bulgarian-Eastern Roumelian union; 
but Turkey demanded the enforcement of 
the Treaty of Berlin, while Servia and 
Greece also demanded the enforcement of 
that treaty or an extension of their own re- 
spective territories at the expense of both 
Turkey and Bulgaria. Turkey and Bul- 
garia armed against each other, and Servia 
and Greece armed against both Turkey and 
Bulgaria; while the Six Great European 
Powers endeavored to preserve the peace of 
Europe by a conference of their ambassadors 
at Constantinople in October, 1885. 


/ vanced on Sophia and Widdin. 
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Servia and Greece had never been satis- 
fied with the limits assigned to them by the 
Six Great European Powers in the Treaty 
of Berlin. Servia always regarded the west- 
ern portion of Bulgaria, embracing the 
strong fortress of Widdin and the present 
Bulgarian capital, Sophia, as rightfully a 
part of Servian territory, because it belonged 
to Old Servia in the Middle Ages, when 
Servia was a great independent kingdom. 
Servia also demanded the extension of her 
territory southward, so as to embrace all 
that had once belonged to the Old Servian 
kingdom, and as a set-off to the sudden in- 
crease of Bulgarian territory by the union 
of Eastern Roumelia with Bulgaria, as 
brought about by the violation of the Treaty 
of Berlin by the Bulgarian-Eastern Roume- 
lian revolution of September 18, 1885. 

Servia accordingly waged war on Bul- 
garia about ‘the middle of October, 1885. 
King Milan of Servia was obliged to assume 
this aggressive attitude in order to save his 
crown, as any failure on his part to satisfy 
the martial ardor of his subjects would have 
resulted in his dethronement by a popular 
revolution at Belgrade. Prince Alexander 
of Bulgaria was anxious to avoid a war with 
Servia, and desired to unite with the King 
of Servia in a war against the Turks. But 
Servia was aggressive and firm in her atti- 
tude, demanding either a restoration of the 
status quo ante in Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia or an extension of Servian ter- 
ritory. 

The Servians are far superior to the Bul- 
garians as a military people. The Servian 
army numbered about one hundred and 
seventy thousand men; while the united 
armies of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia 
numbered about one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand men, far inferior in valor and dis- 
cipline to the Servians. 

The Servian armies invaded Bulgaria at 
several points November 14, 1885, and ad- 
There was 
constant fighting for six days, November 
14-19, 1885, during the first four of which 
the Servian armies under King Milan were 
victorious. The Bulgarian army in the 
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Widdin distri@ was totally destroyed, and 
the Servians were rapidly marching on 
Sophia, the Bulgarian capital; but the tide 
of victory soon turned, and the Bulgarians 
under Prince Alexander repulsed the Ser- 
vians at Slevnitza and recaptured Bresnik, 
November 18 and 19, 1885. ‘These unex- 
pected Servian reverses created alarm at 
Belgrade, the Servian capital, and exposed 
Servia to a Bulgarian invasion, as the whole 
Servian army was in full retreat. The 
tables were thus completely turned. ‘The 
Servians were now on the defensive, and 
King Milan was fighting for his throne. 
The Great Powers proposed an armistice, 
and King Milan sued for peace; but Prince 
Alexander refused to treat until Servia 
agreed to pay a war indemnity to Bulgaria. 
An armistice was concluded by the interven- 
tion of the Great Powers; but Servia re- 
jected Bulgaria’s terms of peace, and hostili- 
ties were renewed in December. After a 
long and desperate engagement, the Servi- 
ans captured the town of Veliki-Izor from 
the Bulgarians, December 12, 1885. ‘The 
mediation of the Great Powers again 
brought on a suspension of hostilities, which 
led to a treaty of peace. 

In the fall of 1886 the irrepressible East- 
ern question again came to the front in gen- 
eral European politics, and the unsettled 
East again occupied the attention of the 
European public. Although Russia brought 
about the disintegration of the Ottoman 
Empire by the absolute independence of 
Servia, Roumania and Montenegro and the 
semi-independence of Bulgaria and East- 
ern Roumelia, she desired all these pretty 
states of the Balkan peninsula to be sub- 
servient to her wishes, and not to thwart 
her in anywise in her ultimate designs upon 
Constantinople and the dominion of the en- 
tire Balkan peninsula. Bulgaria, Roumania 
and Servia, since their liberation from Turk- 
ish rule, have shown themselves as deter- 
mined to be as free of Russian dictation and 
arrogance as they had been to be free of the 
Ottoman yoke. 

Inharmonious relations had for several 
years existed between Russia and Bulgaria. 
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Bulgaria’s aims were in the way of Rus- 
sia’s designs. Prince Alexander of Bul- 
garia had in every way shown himself to be 
an able and high spirited ruler, and had 
won the affections of the great majority of 
his subjects. Although he ultimately failed 
in his design for the complete union of Bul- 
garia and Eastern Roumelia in 1885, and 
had to content himself with the governor- 
ship of Eastern Roumelia, through the op- 
position of Turkey, Russia and the other 
Great European Powers, which would not 
consent to have the Treaty of Berlin thus 
torn to pieces, he added immensely to his 
own prestige as a ruler and to that of 
Bulgaria as a state by his military victories 
over the Servian invaders of his dominions 
in the fall of 1885. 

Russia never forgave Prince Alexander for 
his independent spirit and his refusal to be 
the mere puppet of Russia in her ambitious 
designs, and for that reason Russia earnestly 
desired and insidiously endeavored to en- 
compass his overthrow. His dismissal of 
the Russian officers in the Bulgarian army 
gave mortal offense to the Czar’s govern- 
ment, and made him the victim of a Russian 
plot. 

Prince Alexander was compelled to abdi- 
cate in the night, in consequence of a pro- 
Russian conspiracy in his army, brought 
about by the intrigues and the secret insti- 
gation of General Kaulbars, the Russian 
agent in Bulgaria; the prince’s palace at 
Sophia having been invaded by his enemies 
at midnight, August 19-20, 1886. ‘The 
prince was escorted to the frontier, and the 
conspirators formed a provisional govern- 
ment with the support of the Russian agent; 
but this pro-Russian military conspiracy 
totally failed, because of the steadfast loy- 
alty of the Bulgarians to Prince Alexander. 

This sudden revolution produced a reac- 
tion in his favor, and the greater part of his 
subjects and soldiers declared their determi- 
nation to fight for their deposed prince. The 
provisional government established at Sophia 
by the friends of Russia in the Bulgarian 
army was overthrown, and the leading mili- 
tary conspirators were court-martiailed and 
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sentenced to military execution, August 25, 
1886. This sudden reaction and counter- 
revolution in Prince Alexander’s favor 
showed that the military conspirators had 
reckoned without their host, and the prince 
returned to Bulgaria amid the enthusiastic 
greetings of his loyal subjects. 

The interference of General Kaulbars, 
the Russian agent in Bulgaria, prevented 
the punishment of the conspirators who had 
kidnapped and deposed Prince Alexander. 
The independent spirit of the Bulgarian 
people, as shown in their loyalty and devo- 
tion to their prince, angered the Czar Alex- 
ander III. of Russia; and Prince Alexander 
was obliged to abdicate the Bulgarian throne, 
to appease the anger of the Russian Auto- 
crat, although the prince possessed the en- 
thusiastic and devoted support of his sub- 
jects, August 30, 1886. He departed to his 
native home in Germany, and a regency 
was appointed by the Bulgarian Sobranje 
until a new prince could be elected. 

The insignificance of the pro-Russian 
party in Bulgaria was shown by the Bul- 
garian elections on October 12, 1886, when 
the Bulgarian Ministry was sustained by an 
immense majority of the Bulgarian people, 
who reelected a new assembly, or Sobranje, 
with a large anti-Russian majority. ‘This 
was a great disappointment to the Czar of 
Russia. But the Bulgarian people were de- 
termined to preserve their national inde- 
pendence. 

The Czar Alexander III. desired the elec- 
tion of Prince Nicholas of Mingrelia as Prince 
of Bulgaria, but the Bulgarian Sobranje 
and people refused to accept him. On July 
7, 1887, the Bulgarian Sobranje elected 
Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha as 
Prince of Bulgaria; and that prince accepted 
the new dignity, notwithstanding the pro- 
tests and remonstrances of Russia. Prince 
Ferdinand arrived at the Bulgarian capital 
in August, 1887, and was welcomed with en- 
thusiasm by his new subjects. His election 
was confirmed by the Sultan of Turkey. 
Russia was very angry, and proposed to 
Turkey a joint Russo-Turkish occupation 
of Bulgaria. Russia also appealed to the 
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other Great Powers, and sought to prevent 
the legalization of Prince Ferdinand’s acts. 
The new prince’s throne was thus very 
shaky at first, and Bulgaria appealed to 
Turkey for aid in case of a Russian occupa- 
tion of Bulgaria. On September 2, 1887, a 
new Ministry under M. Stambuloff was 
formed in Bulgaria. Prince Ferdinand’s 
candidates were everywhere chosen to the 
Sobranje in the elections held on October 9, 
1887, thus showing that he was sustained 
by the great mass of the Bulgarian people. 

On March 6, 1889, King Milan of Servia, 
who had in the meantime been divorced 
from his queen, Natalie, abdicated his throne 
in favor of his little son, ALEXANDER L., 
and appointed a regency under M. Ristitch, 
his Prime Minister, to conduct the govern- 
ment during the little king’s minority. 


EVENTS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


In the meantime a Russian expedition 
under General Lomakin was operating 
against the Turkomansin Central Asia; and 
on August 28, 1880, this expedition met 
with a disastrous repulse in a desperate at- 
tack on the Tekke-Turkomans at Geok- 
Tepe. In March, 1880, General Skobeleff 
was appointed to command the Russian ex- 
pedition against the Tekke-Turkomans. In 
July, 1880, General Skobeleff started on a 
reconnoissance against the Tekke-’Turko- 
mans, and destroyed provision stores near 
Geok-Tepe. After a brilliant and success- 
ful reconnoissance of nine days with the 
Tekke-Turkomans, July 13-22, 1880, Gen- 
eral Skobeleff gained signal advantages. 
On December 24, 1880, the Russians under 
General Skobeleff were repulsed by the 
Tekke-Turkomans near Geok-Tepe; but on 
January 4, 1881, General Skobeleff defeated 
the Tekke-Turkomans in a sanguinary en- 
gagement; and in April, 1881, the Tekke- 
Turkomans submitted, and General Skobe- 
leff’s expedition ended. 

In the summer of 1881 civil war broke out 
in Afghanistan, caused by Ayoob Khan’s 
endeavor to wrest the Afghan throne from 
the Ameer Abdur Rahman Khan. On July 
27, 1881, Ayoob Khan totally defeated the 
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Ameer, who lost all his baggage and cannon. 
Grave complications were feared, and the 
British Indian government was greatly 
alarmed, but the Ameer soon retrieved his 
lost fortunes. The civil war in Afghanistan 
was ended by the capture of Herat by the 
Ameer’s army after a battle with Ayoob 
Khan’s insurgent force, in September, 1881. 

In 1887 a rebellion broke out in Afghanis- 
tan at the secret instigation of Russia; and 
the Ameer was several times defeated, but 
he afterward gained several great victories 
and triumphed over the rebels. 


EVENTS IN AFRICA. 


Since 1884 the different European nations 
have been seeking to extend their power and 
influence in Africa. Germany extended her 
trade in Eastern Africa by treaties with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar in 1884 and 1885, and 
also enlarged her trade and influence on the 
coast of Western Africa. Late in 1884 the 
Congo Free State was established by the 
European Powers, and the King of Belgium 
was placed at its head. Within the last 
eighteen years the American Henry M. 
Stanley has been making explorations in 
Africa. 
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The British and Egyptians were still 
fighting the followers of the dead El Mahdi 
on the Upper Nile, who were led by a new 
Mahdi. Osman Digma was defeated by the 
Abyssinians in 1887. In the meantime 
Italy, England’s ally, had taken part in the 
war against the Mahdi’s followers and had 
landed troops at Massowah, on the Red Sea. 
The Italians were defeated by the Abyssini- 
ans, who then besieged Massowah, Febru- 
ary, 1887. The Italians blockaded the coast 
of Abyssinia, and the Italian government 
sent an expedition to relieve the garrison of 
Massowah. Italy had in the meantime an- 
nexed Massowah, with the approval of Eng- 
land. In the meantime Emin Bey, the 
governor of Egypt’s equatorial province, 
was in a perilous position in the midst of 
hostile natives. With the approval of the 
British government, Mr. Stanley led an ex- 
pedition for the relief of Emin Bey; and the 
Egyptian government aided this expedition. 
The British and Egyptian forces defeated 
the Mahdists at Suakim, December 20, 1888, 
driving them from their intrenchments. 
Emin Bey defeated six thousand Mahdists 
in 1889. King John of Abyssinia was killed 
in battle with the Mahdists at Metemneh. 


SECTION VI—THE SPANISH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


South America, during the 
three centuries that they were 
dependencies of Spain, were 
to a great extent isolated from 
the rest of the world. The most exclusive 
policy was pursued by Spain toward her 
American colonies. No foreigners, except 
such as desired to make discoveries in natu- 
ral history, were permitted to travel in Span- 
ish America, and then only with the written 
consent of the King of Spain. The com- 
merce of the Spanish American colonies was 
crippled by the most severe restrictions, and 
most of the wealth of the colonies flowed 
into the mother country. The Spanish 


JEXICO, or New Spain, and - 


Americans were taught to look upon Spain 
as the mother of nations. The condition 
of the Creoles and Indians of Spanish Amer- 
ica was the most deplorable imaginable. 
The natives were the victims of the most 
cruel oppression; being forced to work in 
the mines, where many of them perished. 
The influence of priestcraft and Jesuitism 
contributed to keep the inhabitants of Span- 
ish America in intellectual darkness, and 
ignorance and superstition enabled Spain to 
uphold her dominion in Spanish America 
for three centuries. ‘The condition of the 
Spanish Americans was far worse than that 
of the Anglo-Americans, as in the case of 
the former the intelle¢t was enslaved. In 
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1780 the standard of revolt was raised in 
Peru by Tupac Amaru, a descendant of the 
Incas, who endeavored to restore his coun- 
try’s independence; but, after a bloody 
struggle of two years, the insurrection was 
suppressed, and Tupac Amaru was put to a 
cruel death, his body being drawn in quar- 
ters by horses. 

The immediate cause of the Spanish Amer- 
ican Revolution had its origin in Europe. 
When intelligence of the dethronement of 
the legitimate royal family of Spain, by the 
Emperor Napoleon I.,reached Spanish Amer- 
ica, in 1808, the inhabitants there, who 
since the first conquest of the country had 
been loyal to Spain, declared in favor of the 
patriots of Spain, who had taken up arms 
against the Frenclr invaders of their coun- 
try, and in defense of their rightful sover- 
eign, Ferdinand VII. The Spanish Amer- 
icans also took up arms for Ferdinand VIL., 
for the purpose of preventing Spanish Amer- 
ica from being placed under the dominion 
of Joseph Bonaparte, the so-called King of 
Spain; and they prepared to resist the vice- 
roys, who, in order to retain their offices, 
for the most part sided with the French and 
acquiesced in the usurpation of Napoleon. 
But the motives of the Spanish Americans 
were misunderstood by the Provisional Junta 
in Spain, which sent out armies for their sub- 
jugation, and which by its tyranny soon 
alienated the Spanish American colonies 
from the mother country; and the struggle 
assumed the shape of a war for independ- 
ence on the part of the Spanish Americans. 


THE REVOLUTION IN MEXICO. 


In Mexico, or New Spain, all offices were 
in the possession of European Spaniards; 
while the Creoles, or native inhabitants, 
were deprived of all share in the govern- 
ment. ‘The Viceroy of New Spain allowed 
the Creoles a share in the government, in 
order to secure their support to Ferdinand 
VII., the lawful King of Spain. This 
measure was opposed by the provincial 
court of the Audiencia, which, siding with 
the European Spaniards, seized and impris- 
oned the Viceroy, and again deprived the 
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Mexican Creoles of their rights and privi- 
leges. These arbitrary proceedings in- 
creased the bitterness on the part of the 
Creoles toward the European Spaniards. 

On the 16th of September, 1810, the Rev- 
olution in Mexico was begun, in the little 
town of Dolores, by a priest named Hidalgo. 
The insurrection spread with wonderful ra- 
pidity, and Hidalgo soon had one hundred 
thousand men under arms. With this im- 
mense force, Hidalgo advanced toward the 
city of Mexico and gained some victories, 
but soon made a hasty and unaccountable 
retreat. 

Hidalgo gained some victories during the 
latter part of the same year, 1810, but tar- 
nished his glory by his atrocities. The 
number of Spaniards put to death by his 
orders amounted to several thousand. After 
being several times defeated, Hidalgo was 
taken prisoner, and was shot by order 
of the Spanish authorities, in July, 1811. 
After the death of Hidalgo, Morelos, a war- 
like priest, who was as generous as brave, 
gained many brilliant victories over the 
Spaniards, during the years 1811 and 1812; 
but he was defeated, captured and shot in 
1813. 

In 1813 a Congress which assembled at 
Chilpanzingo declared Mexico an independ- 
ent nation. Various partisan leaders, such 
as Victoria, Bravo, Guerrero, Teran, Rayon 
and Torres, carried on a guerrilla warfare 
against the royalists until 1819, when the 


patriots were defeated, and Spanish author- 


ity was temporarily reéstablished in Mexico. 

On the 24th of February, 1821, Don Au- 
gustin Iturbide, who had previously fought 
on the side of the Spaniards, proclaimed 
the celebrated Plan of [guala, which de- 
clared Mexico independent of Spain, its gov- 
ernment a constitutional monarchy, and its 
religion Roman Catholic, while all Mexi- 
cans who ranged themselves on the side of 
independence were invested with the rights 
of citizenship. After a feeble resistance on 
the part of the Spaniards, Spanish authority 
was overthrown, and Mexico became an in- 
dependent nation. 

On the 24th of September, 1821, the Mex- 
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THES SPANISH AAMERICAN REPUBLICS, 


ican capital was entered in triumph by Itur- 
bide. A Congress which was assembled in 
1822 elevated Iturbide to the dignity of £7- 
peror of Mexico with the title of AuGus- 
TIN I. Soon a dispute arose between the 
Emperor and the Congress. Iturbide emded 
the dispute by dissolving the Congress; but 
his arbitrary condu&t produced a revolution 
which resulted in compelling him to abdi- 
cate his crown and to flee from the country, 
May, 1823. He retired to Europe, but re- 
turned to Mexico in February, 1824; and, 
after making a fruitless effort to regain his 
former power, he was shot by order of the 
provincial congress of Tamaulipas. 

After the overthrow and flight of Itur- 
bide, in 1823, a Congress was convened, and 
a new constitution was established, by which 
Mexico became a federal republic. This 
Federal Constitution, which was somewhat 
modeled after the Constitution of the United 
States of America, declared the United 
States of Mexico a federal republic, and di- 
vided the government into three depart- 
ments—legislative, executive and judicial. 
The legislative power was vested in a Na- 
tional Congress, consisting of a Senate and 
a House of Representatives; the Senate to 
be composed of two members from each 
State, elected for a term of four years by 
the Legislatures of the States; and the House 
of Representatives to consist of members 
elected for a term of two years by the citi- 
zens of the several States. The executive 
power was vested in a President, who, with 
a Vice President, was to be elected by the 
Legislatures of the several Mexican States 
for a term of four years. The President was 
to be a Mexican born, and thirty-five years 
of age. ‘Ihe judicial power was vested in a 
Supreme Court, consisting of eleven Judges 
and one Attorney-General, who were to be 
ele@ted by the State Legislatures, and who 
were not to be removed except in cases spec- 
ified by law. With many excellent features, 
this constitution did not provide for trial by 
jury; and it declared the religion of Mexico 
to be perpetually the “‘Roman Catholic 
Apostolic,” to the exclusion of all other re- 
ligious systems. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN COLOMBIA. 

In August, 1809, a junta was established 
at Quito by the inhabitants of that city. 
The junta was suppressed by the viceroy of 
New Grenada; and, on the 2d of August, 
1810, about three hundred of the support- 
ers of the junta were treacherously massa- 
cred by the royalist troops. During the 
same year, 1810, a junta was established 
at Caraccas, where a declaration of inde- 
pendence was promulgated. Caraccas was 
blockaded by order of the regency of Spain. 
In their conduct, the colonists were acting 
in the name of King Ferdinand VII., and 
in opposition to the various juntas in Spain, 
and to the French, who had almost subdued 
the Spanish peninsula. While the war was 
raging in the Spanish peninsula, Spanish 
troops were sent to America to reduce the 
colonists to submission. A sanguinary war 
of twelve years’ duration desolated New 
Grenada, Ecuador and Venezuela, which 
three provinces were soon united with the 
title of Colombia. In the course of this 
war the most shocking atrocities were per- 
petrated by the Spaniards. 

The Colombians, provoked at the tyranny 
of the mother country, now resolved upon 
a political separation from Spain; and on 
the 5th of July, 1811, a Congress assembled 
at Caraccas declared Venezuela independent 
of Spain. Soon afterward the provinces 
composing New Grenada declared their in- 
dependence; and their example was followed 
by Mexico, in 1813, and Buenos Ayres, in 
1816. Still Spain blindly persisted in her 
despotic course until her American colonies 
were lost to her forever. Napoleon and 
Joseph Bonaparte were doing all in their 
power to promote the cause of Spanish 
American independence, with the view of 
strengthening themselves in Spain. 

A frightful conspiracy against the pro- 
visional government of Venezuela was sup- 
pressed in 1810, A constitution was adopted 
in Venezuela in 1812. A junta which had 
been established in Bogota, in July, 1810, 
gave place to a congress which conducted 
the affairs of the Revolution. A junta had 
been formed at Popayan and Santa Martha. 
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A junta had been established at Carthagena 
in 1810. ‘The various provinces, acting sep- 
arately from their federal governments, and 
often at war with them, prosecuted the 
war against the royalists with vigor. The 
royalists in Popayan, after defeating the 
patriots, were themselves defeated. 

The earthquake in Venezuela in March, 
1812, which destroyed Caraccas, greatly in- 
jured the cause of the Revolution; as many 
of the patriots, believing the earthquake to 
be a punishment inflicted upon them from 
Heaven for their rebellious conduct, joined 
the royal cause. Space will not permit us 
to give an account of the many conflicts be- 
tween the Colombians and the Spaniards, 
and the changes of government and civil 
wars among the Colombians themselves, 
while struggling for freedom against their 
common enemy. 

After the earthquake at Caraccas that city 
was taken by the Spaniaris, who reéstab- 
lished their authority in Venezuela, and who 
filled the dungeons of Puerto Cabello with 
the defeated patriots. The resistance to 
Spanish power was renewed in Venezuela by 
the illustrious Simon Bolivar, who soon de- 
feated the Spaniards and liberated Ven- 
ezuela from their yoke. ‘The royalists then 
armed the slaves against the patriots; and 
the war was renewed with vigor and ended 
in the triumph of the patriots, who, under 
Bolivar, gained the battle of Carabobo on 
the 28th of May, 1814; but soon afterward 
Bolivar was defeated at La Puerta, and the 
royalists recovered Venezuela. 

In 1814 the Emperor Napoleon I. was 
overthrown in Europe by the allied Powers, 
and Ferdinand VII. came in undisputed pos- 
session of the throne of Spain. The tyran- 
nical measures of Ferdinand toward the 
rebellious Americans rendered forever im- 
possible all hopes of a reconciliation between 
Spain and her revolted colonies. The patri- 
ots greatly weakened their cause by their 
internal dissensions. When the province of 
Cundinamarca refused to join the Colombian 
confederacy, the Colombian Congress re- 
sorted to military force, and sent General 
Bolivar with an army to compel Cundina- 
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marca to unite with the other provinces of 
Colombia. Bolivar compelled the city of 
Bogota, the capitol of Cundinamarca, to 
surrender; whereupon the rebellious prov- 
ince was obliged to join the confederation. 

In 1815 a Spanish army under the brutal 
Morillo arrived from Cadiz, conquered 
the island of Margarita on the Colombian 
coast, and captured the city of Carthagena. 
General Bolivar again attempted to liberate 
Venezuela, but he was defeated and com- 
pelled to evacuate the province; and the 
Spaniards under General Morillo conquered 
New Grenada, captured Bogota, and mas- 
sacred many of the patriots. On the 5th of 
April, 1817, the city of Barcelona, in Ven- 
ezuela, was taken by the Spaniards after 
a furious assault; but soon afterward the 
Colombian army under Generals Bolivar 
and Piar took the town of Angostura, in 
Guiana; and Morillo made an unsuccessful 
attack on the island of Margarita, which had 
again revolted. 

On the 16th of October, 1817, General 
Piar, who had fought bravely for freedom 
in Colombia, having been detected in a con- 
spiracy for obtaining the supreme power, 
was executed. The patriots now received 
assistance from enthusiastic individuals from 
Great Britain, who joined the Colombian 
armies and fought heroically for freedom in 
Colombia. Patriotic persons from the United 
States also aided the Colombians. 

General Bolivar, after marching his army 
into New Grenada, gained the most brilliant 
victory of the whole war in the battle of 
Boyaca, on the 7th of August, 1819. Soon 
afterward Bolivar entered Bogota, where he 
established a provisional government for 
New Grenada, after which he entered Vene- 
zuela. On the 17th of December, 1819, the 
Congress sitting at Angostura passed the 
fundamental law which united New Gren- 
ada and Venezuela into one state with 
the title of the Republic of Colombia. 
General McGregor, with a patriot force, 
after taking Puerto Cabello, was defeated 
by the royalists. ‘The army and navy of 
Colombia captured Rio de la Hacha in 
April, 1820. An armistice was now con- 
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cluded, and General Morillo was succeeded 
in command of the Spanish army by General 
Morales. 

The patriots captured Coro on the 11th 
of May, 1821; and on the 24th of June of 
the same year Bolivar defeated the Span- 
iards in the battle of Carabobo. ‘The Con- 
gress of New Grenada, which shortly after 
convened at Cucuta, ratified the union with 
Venezuela. A Spanish flotilla was de- 
stroyed on the 30th of the same month, 
June, 1821, by the Colombian squadron 
under Admiral Biron, who compelled the 
city of Carthagena to capitulate on the 23d 
of September of the same year, 1821. 

On the 1st of June, 1822, the Colombians 
under General Sucre defeated the Spaniards 
in the bloody battle of Pinchincha, which 
liberated Quito, or Ecuador, from Spanish 
authority. The Colombian squadron de- 
stroyed the Spanish flotilla in Lake Mara- 
caybo on the 23d of ‘July, 1823, and cap- 
tured the town of Maracaybo with the 
Spanish army under General Morales. 

Finally the long war was closed and the 
independence of Colombia secured by the 
surrender of Puerto Cabello to the patriots, 
in the beginning of December, 1823. The 
United States had already acknowledged the 
independence of Colombia in 1822. In 
1824 Bolivar marched into Peru; and a part 
of his army under General Sucre gained the 
battle of Ayacucho, which putan end to 
Spanish power in America. 


THE REVOLUTION IN LA PLATA. 


The news of the dethronement of the legit- 
imate King of Spain by Napoleon, and the 
rise of the Spanish people against the usur- 
pation of the Bonapartes, occasioned popular 
movements in Buenos Ayres. The Revolu- 
tion in Buenos Ayres, or the provinces of 
La Plata, began on the 25th of May, 1810, 
when the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres estab- 
lished a provisional junta. In March, 1811, 
a new junta was appointed. The Spaniards 
of Monte Video were opposed to this pro- 
ceeding, and sent an army against Buenos 
Ayres; and war was commenced. 

The royalists of Buenos Ayres were de- 
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feated; and a revolt was inaugurated in the 
Banda Oriental, of which Monte Video was 
the capital. The patriots of Buenos Ayres, 
like those of all other parts of Spanish 
America, soon quarreled among themselves; 
and for ten years, while prosecuting the war 
against the Spaniards in Upper Peru and 
Chili, Buenos Ayres was distracted by nu- 
merous revolutions and civil wars. 

The Banda Oriental, with Artigas at its 
head, was often at war with Buenos Ayres, 
and with the Brazilians, who claimed its 
territory. Paraguay became independent in 
1812, with Dr. Francia as Dictator. 

On the goth of July, 1816, a Congress at 
Buenos Ayres declared the confederated 
provinces of the La Plata independent of 
Spain. Civil war and anarchy continued in 
the province until 1821, when a period of 
tranquillity and prosperity returned. In 
1829 Spain acknowledged the independence 
of La Plata, or the Argentine Republic. 


THE REVOLUTION IN BOLIVIA. 


Bolivia, or Upper Peru, as it was called at 
the time, was the first of the Spanish Amer- 
ican colonies to rise in rebellion against the 
despotism of Old Spain. On the 25th of 
March, 1809, the citizens of the wealthy 
and enterprising city of La Paz established a 
provisional junta. The city of La Paz 
was attacked by the royalists from Buenos 
Ayres, and, after a heroic defense, was 
forced to surrender, when many of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants suffered death on the 
scaffold. ‘The people of La Paz revolted a 
second time, but were again subdued. The 
neighboring cities of Cochabamba and Po- 
tosi, which had also risen in insurre¢tion, 
were likewise reduced. 

The bloody war between the patriots and 
the royalists in Upper Peru continued with 
various success until the close of 1824, when 
the memorable battle of Ayacucho put an 
end to Spanish authority in South America, 
and Upper Peru became an independent re- 
public, and was named Bolzvia, in honor of 
the great Colombian President and Dictator, 
General Simon Bolivar, who framed a con- 
stitution for the Republic. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN CHILI. 


The revolutionary movement in Chili be- 
gan in July, 1810, when the people of Santi- 
ago deposed their Captain-General and put 
another in his place. A junta was formed, 
which assembled a Congress to consider the 
condition of the country. Disturbances 
took place in 1811, which resulted in the 
exile of the opponents of the Revolution. 
The three ambitious brothers named Car- 
rera soon overthrew the Congress, and took 
the government of Chili into their own 
hands. In 1812 a Spanish army invaded 
Chili from Peru; and, through the dissen- 
sions of the Chilian leaders, O’ Higgins and 
the Carreras, the authority of the royalists 
was reéstablished in Chili. 

In 1817 the struggling Chilians found a 
deliverer in the valiant and patriotic San 
Martin, who, after crossing the Andes from 
Buenos Ayres at the head of a patriot 
army, overthrew the Spaniards in the battle 
of Chacabaco, which was fought on the 12th 
of February, 1817, and which gave inde- 
pendence to Chili. The Spaniards recon- 
quered Chili; but their power was hopelessly 


broken, and the independence of Chili per- | 


manently secured, in the decisive battle of 
Maypu, fought on the 5th of April, 1818. 


THE REVOLUTION IN PERU. 


Peru, the land of the Incas, was the last 
of the Spanish American colonies to strike 
for freedom. The government of Chili, 
convinced that Chilian independence was not 
secure so long as the royalists held Peru, 
sent an army under San Martin into Peru, 
in 1820, for the purpose of expelling the 
Spaniards and encouraging the Peruvians 
to throw off the Spanish yoke. A Chilian 
squadron, under the command of the Eng- 
lish admiral, Lord Cochrane, whose standard 
was joined by many Englishmen and Amer- 
icans, harassed the royalists on the coast of 
Peru, capturing many Spanish vessels. On 
San Martin’s appearance in Peru, the Peru- 
vians rose almost unanimously; and the in- 
dependence of Peru was declared. ‘The 
Chilians everywhere defeated the Span- 
iards; and San Martin, after nobly proving 


his disinterestedness by declining the prof- 
fered DiGtatorship, returned to Chili. 

The Spaniards soon regained their lost 
power in Peru, which they held until the 
Colombian army under Bolivar marched to 
the rescue of the Peruvians. On the 6th of 
August, 1824, the Colombians, under Gen- 
eral Sucre, gained a victory in the battle of 
Junin; and, on the 9th of December of the 
same year, 1824, Sucre annihilated the 
Spaniards in the decisive battle of Ayacu- 
cho, which secured the independence of 
Peru, and which swept away forever every 
vestige of Spanish power on the American 
continent. In 1826 Callao, the last strong- 
hold of the Spaniards in South America, 
surrendered to the Peruvians, and Spanish 
America became free. 


SOUTH AMERICA SINCE THE REVOLUTION. 


Brazil peacefully secured a political separa- 
tion from Portugal in 1822, with Dom PEDRO 
I., of the royal House of Braganza, as Em- 
peror. In 1831 the Brazilians, becoming 
dissatisfied with the government of Dom 
Pedro I., compelled him to abdicate his 
crown in favor of his son, Dom PEpRo II., 
who was then only five years old. During 
the minority of Dom Pedro II. the govern- 
ment of Brazil was conducted by a regency. 

General Bolivar cherished the grand de- 
sign of the formation of a confederation of 
all the Spanish American Republics, with 
himself at its head as Dictator; and in 1826 
a Congress composed of representatives of 
all the Spanish American Republics con- 
vened at Panama, on the Isthmus of Darien. 
The deliberations of this Congress were not 
attended with any important result, and 
the plan of a Spanish American confederacy 
failed. 

For several years war raged between the 
Empire of Brazil and the Republic of La 
Plata, or the Argentine Confederation, re- 
specting the possession of the Banda Ori- 
ental, situated between the two countries. 
Through the mediation of Great Britain, 
peace was concluded in 1828, by which it 
was agreed to erect the Banda Oriental into 
an independent republic under the name of 
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Uruguay. The Dictator, General Rosas, 
governed the Argentine Confederation from 
1835 to 1855. Both the Argentine Republic 
and Uruguay have been much disturbed by 
civil wars. 

A war broke out between the Republics 
of Colombia and Peru in 1829, which re- 
sulted in the defeat of the Peruvians. Gen- 
eral Bolivar’s ambition created for him 
many enemies, and greatly weakened his 
popularity with his countrymen; and a civil 
war was only prevented by his death, in 
1830. In 1831 the Republic of Colombia 
was dissolved; and its three great divisions 
—New Grenada, Venezuela and Ecuador— 
became separate republics. Since their sep- 
aration, each of these republics, like all the 
other Spanish American states, have been 
distracted by almost constant revolutions 
and civil wars. In 1861 the title of New 
Grenada was changed, and that republic 
has since been known as the Unzted States 
of Colombia. 

Paraguay declared its independence in 
1810; and in 1812 Dr. Francia made himself 
Dictator, and ruled with almost absolute and 
despotic power until 1840, when he died. 
Under the government of Dr. Francia, for- 
eigners were not permitted to travel in Para- 
guay, and every inhabitant was compelled 
to learn to read and write. Francia’s rule, 
though despotic, was beneficial to Para- 
guay. 

In 1836 Peru and Bolivia were united in 
a league called the Peru-Bolivian Confed- 
eration, at the head of which was Gen- 
eral Santa Cruz as Dictator. In 1836 a war 
broke out between this Confederation and 
Chili. The Chilians defeated the Peruvi- 
ans in the battle of Yungay, on the 11th 
of July, 1839. General Santa Cruz was 
overthrown and obliged to flee from Peru; 
whereupon the Peru-Bolivian Confederation 
was dissolved, and Peru and Bolivia again 
became separate republics. Both these re- 
publics have since been the scenes of revo- 
lution and anarchy. 

In 1864 a war broke out between Spain 
The following year, 1865, Chili 
The towns on the 


and Peru. 
joined Peru in the war. 


. 
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coast of Chili and Peru were bombarded by 
the Spanish fleets. Valparaiso, in Chili, 
and Callao, in Peru, withstood these attacks. 
In January, 1866, the Republics of Vene- 
zuela, ecuador and Bolivia concluded .an 
alliance with Peru and Chili in the war. 
Active hostilities closed with the year 1866, 
but peace was not formally made until the 
beginning of 1871. 

The interference of the Paraguayan Di¢ta- 
tor, Francisco Lopez, in the domestic affairs 
of Uruguay led to a war of Brazil, Uru- 
guay and the Argentine Confederation 
against Paraguay in 1864. Bloody battles 
were fought on Paraguayan soil with various 
results. Under the leadership of their able 
Dictator, the Paraguayans fought heroically 
for the preservation of their national exist- 
ence, which was threatened by the en- 
croachments of their enemies. But Lopez 
was driven from one stronghold to another; 
and, after an enormous expenditure of blood 
and treasure, this terrible war closed, in the 
early part of 1870, in the defeat and humili- 
ation of Paraguay. ‘The hard-hearted Lo- 
pez, refusing to surrender, was put to death 
by a Brazilian soldier. ‘The conquerors es- 
tablished a provisional government in Par- 
aguay. 

In the spring of 1879 a dispute arose be- 
tween Chili and Bolivia, with regard to the 
transfer of certain territory by Chili to 
Bolivia on condition that Bolivia should not 
tax the Chilian residents therein. Bolivia 
ceased to impose taxation, but confiscated 
certain nitrate works owned by a Chilian 
company. Chili retaliated by sending troops 
into Bolivia and by blockading the Bolivian 
ports. Peru formed an alliance with Bolivia. 

The Peruvians entered upon the war with 
a great deal of enthusiasm. President Daza 
of Bolivia marched against the Chilians © 
with five thousand men. ‘The Chilians had 
nine thousand men in Bolivia. The Boliv- 
ians took Atacama, April 18, 1879. On 
May 27th a fierce naval engagement oc- 
curred off Iquique, in Peru, between the 
Chilian wooden vessels Esmeralda and Cova- 
donga, and the Peruvian iron-clads /zdepen- 
dencia and Huascar,; all the vessels except 
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the Huascar being sunk. The Peruvian 
iron-clads AHuascar and Union afterward 
visited Chilian ports, destroying launches, 
and capturing the Chilian steamer A7zmac 
with a Chilian cavalry regiment fully equip- 
ped and supplied with horses, besides three 
vessels loaded with coal and copper. ‘The 
Chilians resumed the blockade of Iquique 
and threatened an attack on Lima, in con- 
sequence of which there was a general call 
to arms in the Peruvian capital. Pisagua, 
in Peru, was bombarded by the Chilians. 
The Peruvian and Bolivian armies under 
General Campero forced the Chilians to 
evacuate Calama, and defeated the Chilian 
corps under Colonel Ruiz. The /Yuascar 
attacked Antofagasta, August 28, 1879, and, 
after a four hours’ engagement, silenced the 
Chilian fire and dismounted the principal 
Chilian battery. 

A severe engagement between the Peru- 
vian and Chilian fleets occurred off Mejil- 
lones, October 8, 1879, in which the famous 
Peruvian ram Awascar was captured by the 
Chilians. The loss of the Ywascar caused 
a riot in Lima, which led to the resignation 
of the Peruvian Cabinet. On November 
6, 1879, Pisagua, in Peru, was captured by 
the Chilian land and naval forces, after a 
severe bombardment of five hours, five hun- 
dred Chilians being killed and wounded. 
On November 16, 1879, a desperate battle 
was fought at Iquique, in Peru, in which 
the allied Peruvian and Bolivian army was 
defeated by the Chilians, who occupied 
Iquique after the town had been burned by 
the allies. On November 19, 1879, an al- 
lied Peruvian and Bolivian army of eleven 
thousand men under General Buendia was 
defeated in an attack on Dolores, near Aqua 
Santo, by a Chilian corps of six thousand 
men, which, after receiving reinforcements, 
routed the allies and occupied their positions; 
the allies losing four thousand men killed, 
wounded and missing, while the Chilians 
lost three thousand men. On November 27, 
1879, the allies were again defeated by the 
Chilians with heavy loss at Tarapaca. 

The Chilian victories caused intense ex- 
citement and consternation in Lima, the 


capital of Peru. President Prado fied from 
the country; and on December 22, 1879, Don 
Nicolas Pierola was proclaimed Dictator of 
Peru. President Daza of Bolivia was also 
deposed, and fled from the country; where- 
upon General Jamacho made himself Presi- 
dent of Bolivia. 

Late in February, 1880, the Chilian forces 
occupied Ilo and Moquegua, in Peru, taking 
the garrison of the latter place prisoners. 
On February 25, 1880, a Chilian army of 
twelve thousand men landed near Arica, in 
Peru, and the Chilians made a naval demon- 
stration against the town; but the Yuwascar 
was driven off by the Peruvian corvette 
Manco Capac. On March 11, 1880, the Pe- 
ruvian corvette Unzon forced the blockade 
of Arica, fighting seven hours with two 
Chilian iron-clads and a transport. On 
April 14, 1880, a naval encounter occurred 
off the river Loa between the Chilian cor- 
vette AZagalaneo on one side and the Peru- 
vian corvettes Union and Pilcomayo on the 
other, the Chilian vessel being obliged to 
retreat. In the meantime Callao, in Peru, 
was blockaded by the Chilian fleet, aiid the 
Peruvians made great preparations for de- 
fense. Callao was bombarded by the Chil- 
lian navy, April 22, 1880. The allied Peru- 
vian and Bolivian forces under General 
Campero were defeated in a terrible battle 
at Tacna, in Peru, May 25, 1880; the allies 
being compeiled to evacuate Tacna, which 
was then occupied by the victorious Chil- 
ians. On June 7, 1880, the Chilians cap- 
tured Arica, after a desperate hand-to-hand 
fight in the outlying forts; the town being 
sacked and burned, and the Peruvian sol- 
diers bayoneted to the last man. The fight 
between the fleets was also severe. The 
Peruvian corvette Manco Capac was sunk. 

In June, 1880, a confederation was pro- 
posed, by which Peru and Bolivia were to 
be united in a league called 7he United 
States of Peru and Bolivia. In July, 1880, 
the Chilian Admiral Riveros threatened to 
bombard Lima; but the Peruvians made en- 
ergetic preparations for the defense of their 
capital. The Chilians devastated the north- 
ern provinces of Peru, in September, 1880. 
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The Chilians opened a bombardment on 


Callao, September 22, 1880. Peru and 


Chili accepted the proffered mediation of | 


the United States early in September, 1880; 
and England, France and Italy forbade an 
attack upon Lima until the Chilians prom- 
ised to respect neutral property in the Peru- 
vian capital. 

At a peace conference at Arica, Peru, 
Chili’s demands were rejected by Bolivia 
and Peru, and Peru’s motion to refer the 
whole question to arbitration was rejected 
by Chili. ‘The Chilian army, thirty thou- 
sand strong, then renewed its advance on 
Peru, and captured Pisco after a stubborn 
fight, November 19, 1880. On the approach 
of the Chilians, the principal families of 
Lima fled from the city, and the Chilians 
met with little opposition. 

The Chilians marched on Lima in three 
divisions. ‘The Chilians defeated the Peru- 
vians in a sanguinary battle at Chorillos, 
January 13, 1881, the Peruvians losing nine 
thousand men killed, wounded and missing. 
The Chilians again defeated the Peruvians 
in a bloody battle at Miraflores, January 15, 
1881, the Peruvian army being cut to pieces. 
The viGorious Chilians entered Lima two 
days later, January 17, 1881, and organized 
a municipal government for the preservation 
of order. Dictator Pierola of Peru fled 
from the city on the approach of the invad- 
ers, and his brother and Minister of War 
was captured. 

A great riot occurred in Lima just two 
days before the capture of the city, January 
15, 1881, causing a loss of about six million 
dollars’ worth of property. On the night 
of January 16th about three hundred China- 
men were massacred by a lawless mob in 
Lima. Callao was sacked by natives, and 
defended by the Chilian invaders; the na- 
tives robbing and murdering, and the Chil- 
ians endeavoring to enforce order. Peru 
was in a state of anarchy, being virtually 
without any government. President Pierola, 
having fled from the capital on the approach 
of the invaders, issued his useless edicts and 
proclamations from beyond the Cordilleras; 
and the Peruvian finances had depreciated 
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almost to worthlessness. The Chilians 
levied contributions upon the people of 
Lima. A war of races broke out in the 
valley of Canette, where more than two 
thousand Chinamen were massacred by ne- 
groes and others, and all the cane-fields, 
sugar-houses and machinery were destroyed. 
Many foreigners were murdered by the mob. 

About the middle of March, 1881, a pro- 
visional government under Dr. Francisco 
Garcia Calderon was established in Peru, 
under the protection of the Chilians. Pres- 
ident Calderon’s decrees were resisted by 
the Peruvian war party, which still adhered 
to the fugitive Dictator Pierola. Chili’s 
terms of peace were the cession of Anto- 
fagasta, Tarapaca and Tacna; a war indem- 
nity; indemnification for Chilians expelled 
from Peru and Bolivia; reciprocal commer- 
cial advantages between Chili and Peru 
and Bolivia; the extraction of guano to be 
carried on for account of the Chilian gov- 
ernment; and Peru not to fortify her ports 
for fifty years, nor to acquire a navy for 
forty years. About the middle of May, 1881, 
the Chilians withdrew from Lima and its 
vicinity. Peru and Bolivia were finally 
obliged to accept Chili’s terms of peace. 

In 1871 the Brazilian Chambers passed a 
bill for the gradual abolition of slavery in 
Brazil, and in 1888 the Chambers passed a 
measure for the total extinction of slavery 
within that Empire. 


THE REVOLUTION IN BRAZIL. 


The most important event in the recent 
history of South America has been the revo- 
lution in Brazil which has transformed that 
vast Empire into a Republic. The long 
chain of causes leading to that result include 
the whole forty-eight years of the reign of 
the Emperor Dom Pedro II. The Emperor 
was a manof liberal impulses and aspirations, 
whose great achievement in the work of so- 
cial and political reform was the abolition of 
slavery within his dominions, without com- 
pensation to the slaveholders. Ever since 
the accomplishment of that result, in March, 
1888, Dom Pedro II. felt the opposition of a 
powerful aristocratic party. His advancing 
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years, and the evidence of the decay of his 
physical powers, furnished by the recent ill- 
ness that aimost proved fatal, tended to make 
the aristocratic party arrogant. ‘This party 
looked forward with pleasure to the prospect 
of the succession of the Emperor’s daughter 
Isabella, Countess d’ Eu, who was extremely 
unpopular on account of her reactionary 
sympathies, and who was therefore distrusted 
by the republicans of Brazil. 

The imperial government behaved in such 
a manner as to disgust the Brazilian army 
by always evincing a marked distrust of the 
loyalty of the troops. ‘The Brazilian masses 
also felt considerable antipathy to the clerical 
influence at court, which had grown quite 
marked, and which was certain to assume 
vast proportions if the Count d’Eu was 
permitted to become the successor of Dom 
Pedro II. This sentiment caused the great 
mass of the poor and common people to sym- 
pathize with the republicans in their desire 
to depose the Emperor, while the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves had undermined the loyalty 
of the higher classes by depriving them of a 
great portion of their wealth. 

By a peaceful and bloodless revolution at 
Rio Janeiro, November 15, 1889, the Emper- 
or Doin Pedro II. was deposed and Brazil 
was proclaimed a Republic. The Brazilian 
army was in control. ‘The Ministry resign- 
ed, and a provisional government was or- 
ganized under the leadership of Senhor da 
Fonseca as President. The situation was 
entirely peaceful, and the Brazilian people 
accepted the Republic. The imperial ma- 
chinery of internal administration was un- 
molested for the time. The deposed Emper- 
or’s Ministers were arrested and kept in 
close confinement. The provisional govern- 
ment guaranteed protection to the members 
of the deposed imperial family. The ex- 
Emperor was then at his summer palace at 
Petropolis, twenty-five miles north of Rio 
Janeiro. All business in Rio Janeiro was 
suspended, but there was no disorder. 

The dethroned Dom Pedro II. was order- 
ed to leave the country. He accoruingly 
sailed from Brazil for Portugal, November 
19, 1889. The new Republic allowed the 


ex-Emperor eight hundred centes de reis 
(about four hundred thousand dollars) per 
annum during his life. The scene when the 
ex-Emperor embarked at Rio Janeiro for Lis- 
bon’ was a sad one. The vast crowd was 
kept back by a quadruple cordon of soldiers. 
Nearly every head was uncovered, and hun- 
dreds shed tears. Dom Pedro himself was 
visibly affected, and his emotion seemed in- 


tense, as he repeatedly lifted his hat in re- 


sponse to the farewell greeting which came 
from the vast multitude, and as he shook 
the hands of some intimate friends. The 
ex-Empress, a kind, motherly old lady, 
appeared to be intensely interested in the 
many traveling impediments which she was 
obliged toencounter. The Count and Count- 
ess ad’Eu proceeded from their carriage to 
the man-of-war with the air of Sulla depart- 
ing from Rome. 

The new republican government of Brazil 
announced that it would firmly maintain 


_order. The new Republic adopted the name 


of the United States of Brazil. ‘The five 
articles of the government decree were: 

1. The Republic is proclaimed. 

2. The provinces of Brazil, united by fed- 
eration, compose the United States of Brazil. 

3. Each State will form its own local gov- 
ernment. 

4. Each State will send a representative 
to the Congress which will convene shortly, 
and the final decision of which the provis- 
ional government will await. 

5. Meantime the Governors of the States 
will adopt means to maintain order and pro- 
tect the citizens’ rights. 

6. The nation’s internal and external re- 
lations will be represented meanwhile by the 
provisional government. 

On November roth (1889) Senhor da 
Fonseca, the President of the new Republic, 
formally announced Dom Pedro’s departure 
for Lisbon. ‘The President also announced 
that he would continue to exercise supreme 
executive authority until the country should 
have decided definitely upon a new govern- 
ment. Healso announced that the ordinary 
functions of administration would continue 
as under the Empire. 
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On November 21st the provisional gov- 
ernment issued a decree establishing uni- 
versal suffrage throughout the new Republic. 
Brazil’s population being about twenty mill- 
ion, this decree gave the country about three 
and a half million voters. Under the Em- 
pire there had been only about two hundred 
thousand voters, as the suffrage was restri@ted 
by a provision denying the franchise to all 
having an income amounting to less than 
two hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

The flag of the new Republic of the United 
States of Brazil, which was adopted in the 
place of the old imperial emblem with its 
crown and coffee leaf,.is composed of green 
and yellow stripes, with a blue field, on 
which twenty-one stars are represented. 

The new Republic was definitely and regu- 
larly recognized by the government of the 
United States of America, November 21, 
1889, when Dr. Valente, the Brazilian am- 


bassador at Washington, called at the State > 


Department and informed Secretary Blaine 
that peace and tranquillity reigned in Brazil 
and that the new republican government was 
receiving the support of the Brazilian people. 
Dr. Valente was also authorized by the pro- 
visional government of Brazil to instruct the 
Brazilian representatives to the International 
American Congress to continue to act for 
their country in the sessions of the Congress. 
The new credentials of the Brazilian envoys, 
both ordinary and extraordinary, were ten- 
dered to and accepted by Secretary Blaine. 
The ex-Emperor Dom Pedro II. and his 
family arrived at Lisbon, Portugal, Decem- 
ber 7, 1889. ‘The ex-Emperor and the ex- 
Empress; their son-in-law and daughter, 
the Count and Countess d’Eu, with their 
three sons; and Prince August of Saxe-Co- 
burg, the other son-in-law of the ex-Emper- 
or, come ashore immediately after leaving the 
steamer Alagoas, in which they had sailed 
from Rio Janeiro. The fallen imperial family 
were warmly welcomed by their relative, 


King Charles, who had ascended the throne | 


of Portugal less than two months before. 
The deposed Dom Pedro II. refused the 

pension which the officials of the new Re- 

public nad offered him, and so informed the 
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authorities of the Republic by cable and 
through the Brazilian legation at Lisbon, 
Stating that he declined to accept any sum 
beyond that authorized by law. He ascribed 
the cause of his overthrow to the abolition 
of slavery, as his championship of the cause 
of emancipation had alienated the slavehold- 
ers from their loyalty to him and his gov- 
ernment. He expressed his willingness to 
return to Brazil if recalled, whether as Em- 
peror, President or private citizen. He set 
about the preparation of his memoirs of his 
life and reign, to be published after his death. 

The new republican government of Brazil 
soon promulgated a decree banishing the ex- 
Emperor and the entire imperial family from 
Brazil, canceling the grant of five million 
millreis to Dom Pedro II., and suspending 
his allowance in the civil list. ‘The author- 
ities of the new Republic, however, prom- 
ised to secure to him his personal property, 
worth a million and a half. ‘The ex-Em- 
press died suddenly at Oporto, during a vis- 
it to that city in company with her husband, 
December 28, 1889. 

Thus ended the reign of the Emperor Dom 
Pedro II., one of the best monarchs that 
ever wore a crown. He immortalized his 
reign by his unselfish efforts to benefit his 
subjects, instead of seeking his own personal 
agerandizement; and he quietly acquiesced 
in the logic of events which involved the 
sacrifice of his throne. 


THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 


After the adoption of the Mexican Federal 
Constitution of 1824, General Guadalupe 
Victoria was elected President of Mexico, 
with General Nicholas Bravo as Vice Presi- 
dent. Victoria and Bravo were installed 
into office on the 1st of January, 1825. 

The Administration of President Victoria 
was very prosperous, and the Mexican Re- 
public enjoyed a greater degree of prosperity 
than at any previous or subsequent period. 
The Mexican nation was, however, divided 
into two political parties—each of which was 
controlled by a Masonic lodge. ‘The Zsco- 
ces, or aristocratic party, desired a strong 
central government, like the Federalists of 
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the United States, and were accused by 
their opponents of aiming at the establish- 
ment of a constitutional monarchy. The 
Yorkinos, or democratic party, desired the 
preservation of the federal system as opposed 
to centralism, like the Jefferson Republi- 
cans of the United States, and were charged 
with being anarchists and subverters of 
public order. 

In the Mexican ejections of 1826 bribery, 
corruption and all sorts of disreputable 
means were resorted to by the two great 
political parties which divided the nation; 
and many of the elections were declared null 
and void, in consequence of the illegal pro- 
ceedings by which they had been effected. 
In the same year, 1826, the Escoces brought 
about an insurrection against the govern- 
ment; but the movement was easily sup- 
pressed. 

Another Presidential election took place 
in Mexico in the year 1828. ‘The candidate 
of the Escoces, or aristocratic party, was 
General Pedraza; and the nominee of the 
Yorkinos, or democratic party, was General 
Guerrero. To the surprise of all, Pedraza 
was elected by a majority of only two elec- 
toral votes over his opponent. The Yorki- 
nos, thus defeated in the election, which 
they declared to have been accomplished by 
fraud and bribery, determined to place 
themselves in power by force of arms. "The 
youthful general, Santa Anna, declared that 
the election of Pedraza had been secured by 
corruption and bribery; and at the head of 
five hundred men he took possession of the 
castle of Perote, and proclaimed Guerrero 
President. During the last day of Novem- 
ber and the first three days of December, 
1828, asanguinary conflict took place in the 
Mexican capital between the government 
guard and a large body of insurgents, 
which ended in the flight of Pedraza, the 
President-ele@t, who, rather than involve 
his country in civil war on his own account, 
advised his partisans to submit to an un- 
constitutional President, and left the coun- 
try. Thus revolutionary force was trium- 
phant over the constitution and laws of the 
Mexican Republic. 


When the Mexican Congress met, that 
body declared General Guerrero, the defeated 
candidate of the Yorkinos, President of Mex- 
ico, he having, next to General Pedraza, 
the highest number of votes. In 1829 a 
Spanish army of four thousand men landed 
at ‘T‘ampico for the invasion of the Mexican 
Republic; but, after a four months’ occupa- 
tion, the invading army surrendered to Santa 
Anna, on the 1oth of September, 1829. 

As President Guerrero refused to relin- 
quish the dictatorial powers which had been 
conferred upon him for the purpose of meet- 
ing the Spanish invasion, General Busta- 
mente, the Vice President, headed a revolu- 
tion, which resulted in the overthrow of 
Guerrero and the assumption of the Presi- 
dency by Bustamente. Guerrero afterward 
attempted to recover his authority; but he 
was made a prisoner, and was shot as a 
traitor to the established government of the 
Mexican Republic. 

In 1832 another revolution occurred in 
Mexico, headed by Santa Anna, who had 
declared against the arbitrary encroachments 
of President Bustamente. After a short 
contest, the revolution ended in the down- 
fall of Bustamente, who retired to France; 
whereupon the exiled Pedraza, who had 
been constitutionally elected in 1828, was 
recalled to serve out the remaining three 
months of his unexpired Presidential term. 

Early in 1833 Santa Anna himself was 
raised to the Presidency of Mexico, with 
Gomez Farias as Vice President. In less 
than a fortnight after Santa Anna had 
entered upon the duties of his office, an in- 
surrection broke out within twenty miles of 
the Mexican capital, supposed to have been 
instigated by the President himself, as the 
avowed object of the insurgents was to 
make Santa Anna Dictator; but he took the 
command of a large force against the insur- 
gents, whom he completely defeated. Not 
long afterward Santa Anna left the execu- 
tive authority in the hands of the Vice 
President, Gomez Farias, and retired to his 
estate, to wait for a more favorable occasion 
to strike a blow for dictatorial power. 

Early in 1834 Santa Anna, placing him- 
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self at the head of the military chiefs and 
the arniy, dissolved the Congress and sum- 
moned another; and taking into his own 
hands all the powers of government, he 
trampled under foot the Constitution which 
he had sworn to defend. The Mexican 
States were more or less convulsed by the 
these arbitrary proceedings; but the Cen- 
tralist party, headed by Santa Anna, after 
much opposition, succeeded in abolishing 
the Federal Constitution of 1824, and estab- 
lished a ‘‘Strong Central Republic.’’ The 
State Legislatures were declared to be abol- 
ished, and the States were converted into 
departments and placed under the charge 
of military commanders, who were to be re- 
sponsible to the chief authorities of the 
Mexican nation. The supreme power was 
to be centralized in the hands of a single in- 
dividual whose will was law. At the head 
of this new government, republican only in 
name, was Santa Anna as President. Go- 
mez Farias, who, at the head of the Feder- 
alist party, supported the Constitution of 
1824, was thrown into prison ; and General 
Barragan, a leading Centralist, was made 
Vice President. Several of the Mexican 
States rose in arms to uphold the Federal 
Constitution; but all, with the exception of 
Texas, were speedily reduced by the arms 
of Santa Anna. 

The arbitrary and usurping conduct of 
Santa Anna led toa rebellion of the prov- 
ince of Texas, which was inhabited almost 
exclusively by emigrants from the United 
States. [hese emigrants refused to submit 
to Santa Anna’s military rule, and began a 
rebellion for the purpose of achieving their 
independence of Mexican authority. The 
Mexican troops who invaded Texas were 
repulsed by the Texans at Gonzales on the 2d 
of October, 1835. Before the end of the year 
1835 the Texans captured the strong fort- 
resses of Goliad and the Alamo. The follow- 
ing year, 1836, Santa Anna invaded Texas 
witheight thousand Mexican troops. Fortwo 
weeks four thousand Mexicans under Santa 
Anna had vainly besieged the Alamo, when, 
at length, on the 6th of March, 1836, they 
assaulted the fortress, which they only enter- 
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ed over the dead bodies of the one hundred 
and fifty Texans who had defended it. 

On the 2d of April, 1836, a convention of 
delegates assembled at Washington, on the 
Colorado, declared Texas independent. In 
the meantime a Mexican force under General 
Urrea was committing the most shocking 
atrocities. along the coast of ‘Texas, mas- 
sacring small bodies of Texans after they 
had surrendered. On the 21st of April, 
1836, was fought the celebrated battle of San 
Jacinto, in which sixteen hundred Mexi- 
cans under Santa Anna were defeated by 
seven hundred and eighty-three Texans 
commanded by General Samuel Houston, 
after a fierce struggle of twenty minutes. 
On the day after the battle Santa Anna was 
found in the woods by the victorious Texans 
and made a prisoner. On being brought 
before General Houston, Santa Anna ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ You were born to no ordinary 
destiny; you conquered the Napoleon of 
the West.” 

In order to obtain his release, Santa Anna 
ordered the Mexican army to retire beyond 
the Rio Grande, and acknowledged the in- 
dependence of Texas; but the Mexican Con- 
gress refused to confirm the agreement which 
Santa Anna had made with the Texans, and 
even Santa Anna himself, on his arrival in 
Mexico, disavowed all treaties which he had 
made while a prisoner. Although Mexico 
refused to acknowledge the independence of 
Texas she did not make another vigorous 
effort to reconquer her lost province. ‘Texas 
remained an independent republic for nine 
years, recognized by France, England and 
the United States; after which it became a 
State of the American Union, A. D. 1845. 

After Santa Anna’s departure from Mex- 
ico for the invasion of T’exas, the executive 
authority of the Mexican Republic devolved 
upon the Vice President, General Barragan; 
and after the death of the latter, soon after- 
ward, General Bustamente, who had just 
returned from France, was invested with the 
functions of the Presidency. Santa Anna, 
by his failure to subdue the Texans, having 
lost the confidence and favor of the Mexican 
people, was obliged to retire to private life, 
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until another revolution in his unhappy 
country restored him to power. 

A rebellion which broke out in Mexico in 
1838 was speedily quelled by Santa Anna, 
whom President Bustamente had entrusted 
with the command of the government army; 
and General Mexia, the leader of the rebell- 
ion, was shot after he lad surrendered. In 
November of the same year, 1838, a French 
fleet appeared before Vera Cruz; and when 
the Mexican authorities rejected a demand 
for the reparation of the losses sustained by 
French subjects during the domestic con- 
vulsions in Mexico, the fleet blockaded the 
harbor of Vera Cruz, and French troops 
were landed before that city. During the re- 
treat of the invaders from Vera Cruz, Santa 
Anna had one of his legs taken off by a 
cannon-ball. 

In July, 1840, an insurrection of the Fed- 
eralists, headed by General Urrea and 
Gomez Farias, broke out in the city of 
Mexico; and after a bloody contest of twelve 
days in the streets of the city between the 
opposing factions, a universal amnesty was 
agreed upon. During the same year, 1840, 
the province of Yucatan seceded from Mex- 
ico; but, after a struggle of three years 
against the Mexican forces, it was again 
united with Mexico. 

In August, 1841, another revolution broke 
out in Mexico, headed by General Paredes 
and Santa Anna. ‘The revolutionary forces 
bombarded the capital; and, after a struggle 
of one month in the streets of the city, the 
revolution ended in the downfall and flight 
of President Bustamente. 

In September, 1841, a convention of mili- 
tary officersat Tacubaya provided for the 
assembling of a Congress to frame a new 
constitution ; but this Congress, which met 
in June, 1842, was soon dissolved by Santa 
Anna, who had acquired the office of Provis- 
ional President; and in June, 1843, a 
national junta or council selected by him 
framed a new constitution, establishing an 
intricate representative system of govern- 
ment, leaving to the Mexican people but a 
shadow of power. The Mexican Republic 
was divided into Departments. ‘The Roman 
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Catholic religion was to be protected to tne 
exclusion of all others. The executive 
power was vested in a President to be elect- 
ed for five years, who was to be assisted by 
a Council of Government, composed of sev- 
enteen members selected by the President, 
and whose tenure of office was to be perpet- 
ual. The legislative power was vested in a 
Congress consisting of a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. An annual income 
of two hundred dollars was required for the 
enjoyment of all the rights of citizenship. 
Every five hundred inhabitants of a Depart- 
ment were to be allowed one elector ; twenty 
of these electors were to choose one member 
of the electoral college of the Department ; 
and the electoral college was to elect the 
members of the Chamber of Deputies. One- 
third of the members of the Senate were to 
be chosen by the Chamber of Deputies and 
the President of the Republic, and the re- 
maining two-thirds by the Assemblies of 
the Departments. Under this complicated 
representative system, Santa Anna was made 
President, or, with more propriety, virtual 
Dictator of Mexico, in 1843. 

The almost absolute government of Santa 
Anna produced a wide-spread secret dissatis- 
faction throughout the Mexican nation. In 
October, 1844, Santa Anna retired to his 
farm on private business; and the National 
Senate appointed the Minister of War, Cana- 
lizo, to perform the executive duties in the 
absence of the President. In November, 
1844, General Paredes, the adherent of 
Santa Anna in the revolution of 1841, pro- 
nounced against the Dictator, and took the 
field against him. The National Congress 
siding with Paredes, that body was dissolv- 
ed and the members were shut up in prison 
by order of Canalizo, the acting President ; 
but they were soon released by a body of 
insurgents; and in the capital the revolu- 
tionists caused Santa Anna’s amputated leg, 
which had been buried with military honors, 
to be carried about the streets and torn in 
pieces. After a short civil war, Santa Anna 
was made a prisoner by the revolutionists, in 
January, 1845, while attempting to escape 
from the country ; and, after an imprison- 
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ment of several months, the National Con- 
gress decreed his perpetual banishment from 
the country. 

After the overthrow of Santa Anna, in 
January, 1845, General Herrera was ap- 
pointed Provisional President of Mexico; 
and in August of the same year he was 
elected President, and on the’ 16th of Sep- 
tember he was sworn into office in the pres- 
ence of the Mexican Congress. During 
Herrera’s Provisional Presidency, the Re- 
public of Texas was annexed to the United 
States of America, July 4, 1845; whereupon 
General Almonte, the Mexican minister at 
Washington, demanded his passports ; and 
when intelligence of the annexation reached 
Mexico, President Herrera issued a procla- 
mation calling upon the Mexican people to 
defend the integrity and unity of their coun- 
try, which was represented as being seriously 
threatened by the aggressions of the United 
States. War between Mexico and the United 
States broke out in the spring of the follow- 
ing year, 1846. 

When President Herrera, convinced of the 
inability of Mexico to prosecute a successful 
war against the United States, manifested a 
desire for a peaceful settiement of the diffi- 
culty between the two Republics, General 
Paredes, who had the command of the army 
marching northward to drive the United 
- States forces from Texas, took the occasion 
to arouse the patriotism of his countrymen 
to prevent the dismemberment of the Mex- 
ican Republic, and pronounced against the 
Administration of Herrera. Upon the ap- 
proach of Paredes to the capital, the army 
there declared in favor of the revolution, and 
Herrera was driven from power and Ese 
elevated to the Presidency. 

President Paredes had no sooner entered 
upon the duties of his office than he made 
the most energetic preparations to carry on 
the war against the United States. The 
first bloodshed between the military forces of 
the United States and Mexico occurred on the 
24th of April, 1846, when an American re- 
connoitering party under Captain Thornton 
was captured by the Mexicans, on the Texas 
bank of the Rio Grande. The Americans 
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under General Taylor defeated the Mexicans 
under General Arista in the battles of Palo 
Alto, May 8, 1846, and Resaca de la Palma, 
May 9; and during the same month the 
American and Mexican governments for- 
mally declared war against each other. On 
the 18th of May, 1846, the American army 
under General Taylor captured the Mexican 
city of Matamoras; and on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1846, Monterey, after a defense of 
four days, also surrendered to Taylor. 

In the midst of her war with the United 
States, Mexico was not free from domestic dis- 
sensions. While President Paredes was en- 
gaged in preparations to prosecute a vigor- 
ous war against the United States, his Admin- 
istration was cut short; for Santa Anna had 
been recalled by the revolutionary party, and 
in December, 1846, he was again raised to the 
Presidency of the Mexican Republic. Im- 
mediately after his elevation to power, Santa 
Anna, notwithstanding his former profes- 
sions of a desire for the restoration of peace 
between the two nations, took the field in 
person against the invading forces of the 
United States. 

Disasters befell the Mexican arms in rapid 
succession. The Americans conquered New 
Mexico and Upper or New California; while 
General Taylor with five thousand Ameri- 
cans defeated twenty-two thousand Mexi- 
cans under Santa Anna in the famous battle 
of Buena Vista, on the 23d of February, 
1847. General Scott with an American 
army of ten thousand men captured Vera 
Cruz, March 18; defeated thirty thousand 
Mexicans under Santa Anna in the battles 
of Cerro Gordo, April 25; San Antonio, 
Contreras and Churubusco, August 20; 
Molino del Rey, September 8 ; and Chapul- 
tepec, September 13; and on the 14th of 
September, 1847, he entered the Mexican 
capital in triumph, and Santa Anna fled 
from the country. On the 2d of February, 
1848, a treaty of peace was concluded at 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, by which Mexico 
ceded New Mexico and Upper California to 
the United States. 

In the autumn of 1848 General Herrera 
again became President of Mexico, and re- 
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mained in office until January, 1851, when 


he was succeeded by General Arista. In | 


January, 1853, Mexico again became dis- 
turbed by a domestic revolution, which re- 
sulted in the overthrow of President Arista’s 
Administration by Santh Anna, who had 
just returned to Mexico. 

After the overthrow of Arista, Santa 
Anna was again made President of Mexico, 
but adversity had not curbed his ambition ; 


and, soon after his restoration to the Presi- | 


dency, he was accused of a design to assume 
imperial power, and the consequence was 
another revolution in his unhappy country. 
The leader of this revolution was General 
Alvarez, ‘‘the Panther of the Pacific.’’ 
After a short civil war Santa Anna was 
hurled from power, and his public career 
was ended forever. 

After the overthrow of Santa Anna in 
1855, General Alvarez, his antagonist, was 
invested with the office of President; but 
Alvarez was soon succeeded by General 
Comonfort. On the rith of March, 1857, a 
new constitution was promulgated by the 
Mexican Congress; but President Comon- 
fort, supported by the army, violently op- 
posed this constitution, because it greatly 
restricted the Presidential power; and, in 
January, 1858, Mexico again became a prey 
to the horrors of revolution and civil war. 

In 1858 President Comonfort resigned ; 
whereupon General Zuloaga made himself 
President in utter disregard of the constitu- 
tional rights of Benito Juarez, who, as Presi- 


dent of the Supreme Court of Justice, was | 


the legitimate successor of Comonfort. Civil 
war continued to distract the unhappy 
country; and Juarez being defeated retired 
from the country, but he afterward returned 
and asserted his constitutional rights to the 
Presidency of the Mexican Republic. 


The civil war in Mexico, between the Lib- | 


erals, headed by Benito Juarez, and the 
Conservatives, headed by Comonfort, Mi- 
ramon, Marquez, Almonte and others, con- 
tinued throughout 1860. Juarez finally 
triumphed over his enemies, and secured 
possession of the office of President, to 
which he had a legitimate right; but the de- 
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feat of his unprincipled antagonists did not 
restore peace to his distracted country. 
During the civil war between the Liberals 
and the Conservatives, both parties seized 
on the property of foreigners in Mexico; and 
the Mexican Congress passed an act suspend- 
ing for two years the payment of certain 


foreign obligations of debt. In consequence 


_ of this action of the Mexican Congress, the 


governments of England, France and Spain 
concluded, at London, a Triple Alliance, 
with the view of forcing Mexico to fulfill 
her foreign obligations; and, in December, 
1861, a combined English, French and 
Spanish expedition arrived at Vera Cruz. 
The allied troops occupied Vera Cruz with- 
out resistance, that city having been pre- 
viously evacuated by the Mexican forces. 


| The troops of the expedition suffered severely 


from the excessive heat of the climate; 
and negotiations were soon opened for a 
peacetul settlement of difficulties, and the 
invading with the concurretice 
of the Mexican authorities, occupied more 
salubrious and healthful quarters in Cor- 
dova, Orizaba and ‘T’ehuacan, with the 
understanding that if hostilities should be 
renewed the allied expeditionary troops 
should first retire to the positions which 
they had occupied before the commence- 
ment of negotiations. 

At a meeting of the representatives of the 
three allied nations in Mexico, just previous 
to the opening of the peace negotiations, the 
French ambassador to Mexico presented the 
enormous Jecker claim. This surprised the 
English ambassador and General Prim, the 
Spanish commander; and the presentation 
of this claim, with other disclosures made 
to them, leading to the belief that the Em- 
peror Napoleon III. intended to interfere in 
the domestic affairs of the Mexican nation, 
caused the British ambassador and the 
Spanish commander, on the 9th of April, 
1862, to declare the Convention of London 
transgressed, and to withdraw the English 
and Spanish troops from Mexico; from 
which time the invasion and military occu- 
pation of Mexico was continued by the 
French alone. 


army, 
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After the withdrawal of the English and 
Spanish troops hostilities were renewed by 
the French and the Mexicans; and the 
French did not return to their original po- 
sitions as agreed upon with the Mexican 
authorities, but retained possession of Ori- 
zaba. On the 24th of February, 1863, the 
French marched from Orizaba to Puebla, 
to which they laid siege on the 18th of 
‘March. Finally, on the 18th of May, 1863, 
after a vigorous siege and a heroic defense 
of two months, during which the garrison 
repulsed many of the assaults of the be- 
siegers, Puebla and its garrison of seven- 
teen thousand men under General Ortega 
were surrendered to the French. 

On the roth of June, 1863, the French 
under General Forey entered the city of 
Mexico, after it had been evacuated by the 
Republican forces under President Juarez, 
who retired to San Luis Potosi, afterward 
to Monterey, and still later to Chihuahua. 
Soon after the capture of the Mexican capi- 
tal by the French, General Forey estab- 
lished a junta of thirty-five Mexicans, 
which junta selected an Assembly of Nota- 
bles, which assembly, by a vote of two 
hundred and thirty-one to nineteen, de- 
clared that the future government of Mex- 
ico should be a limited hereditary monarchy 
with a Roman Catholic prince for sovereign 
to bear the title of Emperor, and the crown 
to be offered first to the Archduke Maximil- 


ian of Austria, of the Imperial House of 


Hapsburg. 

The French were now firmly established 
in the heart of Mexico, but the Juarists 
were still dominant in the southern and 
western portions of the country; and the 
contest between the Juarists and the Impe- 
rialists continued with various success until 
the early part of 1864, when the Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria arrived in the Mex- 
ican capital and was proclaimed Emperor 
of Mexico. Maximilian had been placed on 
the Mexican throne through the instrumen- 
tality of the Emperor Napoleon III. of 
France; and his throne was upheld by the 
French expeditionary troops and their Aus- 
trian auxiliaries, and by the Mexican Im- 
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perialists; but the Juarists, or Mexican Re- 
publicans, kept the field in defense of their 
free institutions, and waged a sanguinary 
guerrilla warfare against their foreign and 
domestic foes, having with them the sympa- 
thy of the friends of republican government 
everywhere. ‘The war was carried on with 
great barbarity by both parties, the shoot- 
ing of prisoners being of frequent occur- 
reice: 

The year 1864 was an eventful one in the 
history of Mexico. The French captured 
the city of Matamoras, and the whole Mexi- 
can army under General Cortina was forced 
to surrender as prisoners of war. This mis- 
fortune to the Liberal cause, together with 
disasters to the arms of the Juarists in other 
quarters, seemed to leave the cause of the 
Mexican Republic hopeless; and Maximil- 
ian’s Empire appeared to be on a fair way 
to become secure. 

With the downfall of the Great Rebellion 
in the United States, the vitality of Maxi- 


-milian’s Empire decayed; and President 


Juarez, who had been in the meantime 
driven into the extreme north-eastern limits 
of Mexico, gathered new strength, and by 
the autumn of 1865 he had recovered a 
large amount of territory from the Mexican 
Imperialists and their French and Austrian 
allies. In November, 1865, the Imperialists 
evacuated Chihuahua, which was soon taken 
possession of by the Juarists. 

The progress of events in Mexico was 
watched with interest by the government 
and people of the United States; as the con- 
duct of the Emperor of the French in at- 
tempting the establishment of a Latin 
Empire on the American continent was in 
defiance of the Monroe Doctrine, pro- 
claimed by the President of the United 
States at the time of the emancipation of 
Spanish America from the yoke of Spain. 
The United States government, engaged 
in a gigantic struggle against domestic foes 
for its own preservation, was not in a posi- 
tion to oppose the unprincipled schemes of 
the French Emperor from the beginning; 
but after having crushed the Great Rebell- 
ion against its own authority, the United 
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States government resolved upon the en- 
forcement of the Monroe Dodétrine, and de- 
manded of the Emperor Napoleon III. the 
withdrawal of the French expeditionary 
forces from Mexican territory. After some 
negotiotion Napoleon III. agreed to aban- 
don the cause of his dupe, Maximilian; and 
the French troops, about twenty-six thou- 
sand in number, were gradually withdrawn 
from Mexican soil. Early in 1867 Marshal 
Bazaine, with the last French contingent, 
evacuated Mexico; thus leaving Maximilian 
and the Mexican Imperialists alone to con- 
tend against the Juarists. 

After the departure of the French forces 
from Mexico, Maximilian’s Empire rapidly 
tottered to its fall. Vera Cruz, Puebla and 
the capital were besieged by the Liberals; 
and the Imperialists were gradually hemmed 
in at Queretaro, which city the Republican 
forces entered on the 15th of May, 1867, 
making prisoners of Maximilian, his staff 
and the small remnant of his army. On the 


tgth of June, 1867, Maximilian was shot at - 


Queretaro by the triumphant Juarists. The 
two Mexican Imperial generals, Miramon 
and Mejia, were also shot. On the 15th of 
July, 1867, President Juarez returned to the 
capital amid popular rejoicings, and issued 
a memorable and eloquent address to his 
countrymen. 

On the 6th of October, 1867, Benito Juarez 
was reelected President of Mexico over the 
opposing candidate, General Porfirio Diaz ; 
and in December of the same year the 
Mexican Congress was again assembled for 
the first time in three years. After Mexico’s 
triumph over her enemies the nation rapidly 
recuperated under the wise Administration 
of Juarez, but this prosperity of the Republic 
was continually disturbed by revolutionary 
movements of more or less importance. A 
strong combination was formed against 
Juarez in May, 1868, when Rivero pro- 
nounced against the President; but the 
revolutionists frittered away their strength, 
and the movement failed. 

In the spring of 1871 another Presidential 
election took place in Mexico. ‘There were 


three rival candidates in the field—President 
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Benito Juarez, General Porfirio Diaz and 
Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada. Bribery, cor- 
ruption and all sorts of frauds were resorted 
to by each party to secure the election of its 
favorite candidate ; but, as none of the three 
candidates had received a majority of votes, 
the duty of choosing a President devolved 
upon the National Congress, which reelected 
President Juarez, who was installed on the 
ist of October, 1871. Onthat day a sangui- 
nary insurrection burst forth in the capital ; 
but the revolt was quelled by General Rocha, 
who attacked and captured the citadel after 
a severe conflit; and about two hundred 
and fifty insurgents were shot after their 
surrender. ‘The partisans of the unsuccess- 
ful candidates throughout the country rose 
in arms and involved the Republic in the hor- 
rors of anothercivil war. Military chiefs in 
various States pronounced against Juarez, 
and took the field at the head of revolution- 
ary bands; and many of the Mexican States 
pronounced in favor of the revolution. ‘The 
National Congress granted dictatorial powers 
to Juarez to enable him to quell the rebellion. 
In December, 1871, the city of Oaxaca was 
taken by the government forces under Gen- 
eral Rocha, after a stubborn resistance on the 
part of the insurgents. The city of Zacate- 
cas was reduced by the rebels under General 
Guerra, on the 13th of January, 1872. A 
battle was fought at San Luis Potosi, and 
Matamoras was captured by the revolution- 
ists. The revolutionary General Trevino 


‘defeated the Juarist General Cevalles at 


Monterey. 

On the 18th of June, 1872, President 
Juarez died of apoplexy; and Lerdo de 
Tejada, as President of the Supreme Court 
of Justice, became President of the Mexican 
Republic. From the time of the death of 
Juarez the rebellion declined; the revolu- 
tionary chiefs gradually laid down their 
arms; and in a few months the whole coun- 
try was quiet, and Mexico was once more 
relieved from anarchy and restored to peace. 
In the autumn of 1872 Lerdo de Tejada was 
almost unanimously elected President, and 
on December 16th he entered upon his reg- 
ular term 
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Late in January, 1876, a revolutionary 
movement against President Lerdo de Tejada 
broke out in the northern and central States 
of Mexico. ‘The leader of the rebellion was 
General Porfirio Diaz. General Herrera 
pronounced for the revolution, and surprised 
the authorities at Parras. There was se- 
vere fighting at Oaxaca, in March, 1876. 
Jalapa was captured by the revolutionists on 
March 12th, and Vera Cruz was declared in 
a state of siege on the 13th. On the 2d of 
April, 1876, the revolutionists under Diaz 
captured Matamoras, the government troops 
making little resistance. New Laredo was 
captured by the revolutionists, April 11th. 
General Alatorre was defeated by the rebels 
in an attempt to retake Oaxaca, The State 
of Chiapas was declared in a state of siege. 
The Mexican Congress, before adjourning, 
granted the President extraordinary powers 
to meet the rebellion. Escobedo, Alatorre 
and other generals were operating vigor- 
ously against the insurgents. General Porfi- 
rio Diaz issued a manifesto assigning his rea- 
sons for opposing President Sebastian Lerdo 
de Tejada. General Escobedo with three 
thousand government troops, and Generals 
Guerra and Quirago with two thousand 
men, advanced on Matamoras, of which they 
took possession on the roth of May; the revo- 
lutionists under General Gonzales retiring. 

The rebellion was now rapidly waning, the 
insurgents having met with reverses every- 
where. General Alatorre gained a great 
victory on May 2d, at Oaxaca, over the revo- 
lutionists, who lost four thousand men in 
killed and wounded, and many being taken 
prisoners. The government army lost six 
hundred men in killed and wounded. The 
government troops also gained a victory in 
Maxco on the 28th of May. The rebels 
under Generals Figuerora, Cortina and Mar- 
tinez were completely defeated at Queretaro, 
on May 31st, with a loss of five hundred 
men. ‘The revolutionary army under Gen- 
erals Rivas and Palacio was surprised and 
defeated by Colonel Adolfo Valle in the in- 
terior of Mexico. On July 15th General Al- 
atorre defeated and captured the revolution- 
ary General Hernandez with six hundred of 
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his troops near Orizaba. The government 
troops reoccupied Jalapa. The revolution- 
ary General Trevino was captured in the 
North of Mexico. In the beginning of Au- 
gust a formidable revolt broke out in the in- 
terior of Mexico. The insurgents defeated 
sixteen thousand government troops. The 
revolutionary General Cortina besieged Mat- 
amoras in September, 1876. 

In the Presidential election in Mexico in 
July, 1876, there were five candidates in 
the field—President Sebastian Lerdo de 
Tejada, Chief Justice Iglesias and Gen- 
eral Mejia by the government party ; and 
Generals Porfirio Diaz and Gomez Palacio 
by the revolutionary party. Lerdo de Te- 
jada was reélected by an overwhelming 
majority. ‘he opposition declared the elec- 
tion illegal on account of prevailing lawless- 
ness in many parts of the country, but the 
Mexican Congress sustained the election as 
valid; whereupon Chief Justice Iglesias pro- 
nounced egainst Lerdo de Tejada, and de- 
clared himself Provisional President, estab- 
lishing himself at Leon, in the State of 
Guanajuato. On the 16th of November, 1876, 
General Porfirio Diaz annihilated the gov- 
ernment army under Generals Alatorre and 
Gonzales, near Huamantla, about one hun- 
dred miles from the city of Mexico. Lerdo 
de Tejada fled from the capital on November 
21, 1876, with his Cabinet, accompanied by 
about one thousand men, the greater part of 
whom afterward deserted. Diaz entered 
the capital amid the greatest demonstrations. 
Puebla, Vera Cruz and other cities declared 
for Diaz, who proclaimed himself Provisional 
President, November 30, 1876. ‘The Presi- 
dential succession was now disputed between 
Diaz and Iglesias; but the followers of 
Iglesias deserted to Diaz, who soon had 
fifty thousand men under arms. Both Lerdo 
de Tejada and Iglesias escaped to the United 
States. In February, 1877, under an order 
from Diaz, a new election was held in Mex- 
ico, and Diaz was elected President by an 
overwhelming majority. 

The Presidential ele¢tion in Mexico in 
July, 1880, resulted in the choice of General 
Gonzales by a large majority. Révolution- 
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ary outbreaks in consequence of the election 
of Gonzales were easily suppressed by the 
Mexican government, and the Mexican Con- 
gress declared General Gonzales elected 
President of the Mexican Republic. He was 
inaugurated early in December, 1880, being 
the first Mexican President under the con- 
stitution of 1857 who has peacefully succeed- 
ed to the Presidency. All his predecessors 
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except President Diaz were violently deposed. 

In July, 1884, General Porfirio Diaz was 
again elected President of Mexico; and he 
was inaugurated in December of that year. 
In 1887 the Mexican constitution was so 
amended as tomake the President eligible to 
reélection; and in July, 1888, Diaz was re- 
elected for another term, being inaugu- 
rated in December of the same year. 


SECTION VII-—CHINA AND JAPAN: 


CHINA. 

eT A- KING, who became Emperor 
of China in 1796, was a cruel 
and lustful tyrant, whose op- 
pressions at length caused a 
rebellion of his subjects, which 
he was unable to suppress. During his 
reign the Bible was translated into the Chi- 
nese language by Mr. Morrison, an English 
Protestant missionary, A. D. 1807. Mr. 
Morrison and Mr. Milne, another English 
missionary, founded the Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege at Malacca. Like his predecessors, 
Kia-king pursued the traditional Chinese 
policy in guarding against the admission 
of foreigners into the Celestial Empire. 

Upon Kia-king’s death, in 1820, his sec- 
ond son, TAOU-KWANG, ascended the Chi- 
nese throne. ‘Taou-kwang was chosen be- 
cause he had saved his father’s life during the 
insurrection of 1813. He is the first Chinese 
sovereign whose name is connected with 
English and American history. Soon after 
his accession the Tartar tribes in the remote 
western dependency of Little Bucharia re- 
volted, and were only subdued after the 
most shocking barbarities had been com- 
mitted. 

Soon afterward a more formidable rebell- 
ion of the mountain tribe of the Meaou-tse 
broke out, and was only suppressed by the 
government after a struggle of six years, 
mainly by the bribery of the revolted chiefs. 
An insurrection of the Tartars of Mongolia 
occurred in 1826, 


| valued at ten million dollars. 


The commercial intercourse between Chi- 
na and England was entirely carried on by 
the English East India Company until the 
charter of that powerful corporation expired 
in 1883, when the British government sent 
Lord Napier to superintend the English 
trade with China. As Lord Napier was re- 
fused permission to communicate with the 
Chinese viceroy at Canton on terms of 
equality, he attempted to force his way to 
Canton; but after a spirited engagement at 
the Bogue forts, September 11, 1834, he 
withdrew to Macao, where he died a month 
afterward. ‘Thereafter for several years the 
trade between the Chinese and the British 
merchants was carried on without the super- 
intendence of the British officials. One of 
the principal articles of this trafic was 
opium, of which large quantities were sold 
annually in China by British merchants. 

The Chinese government at first tolerated 
this trafic, but at length became alarmed 
by the terrible evils which the use of opium 
was producing among the Chinese people, 
and sought to put an end to so injurious a 
trafic. In the fall of 1837 Captain Elliott, 
the English agent at Canton, was ordered 
by the Chinese government to send away 
the opium ships and to discontinue the 
harmful traffic. This demand was disre- 
garded, and the trade continued. Early in 
1839 the Chinese viceroy Lin, by the orders 
of the imperial government at Pekin, seized 
and destroyed all the opium then at Canton, 
Thereupon 
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an illicit trafic in opium sprang up, and 
was resented by the Chinese government, 
which declared all commercial intercourse 
with Great Britain at an end, thus bringing 
on the ‘‘Opium War,’’ which has already 
been alluded to in a preceding section of 
this volume. 

The capture of Canton in 1841 led to a 
suspension of hostilities, and that city was 
ransomed by the Chinese by the payment 
of six million dollars; but the war was re- 
newed, and the great cities of Amoy, 
Ningpo and Chin-kiang-foo were taken by 
the British. By the treaty of, Nankin, 
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These treaties with the Western nations 
broke down the barriers of Chinese exclu- 
siveness, and opened a new era in the his- 
tory of the Celestial Empire by bringing 
China into more intimate commercial rela- 
tions with Christendom. 

The Emperor Taou-kwang died February 
24, 1850, and was succeeded by his son 
HIEN-FUNG. During the same year a for- 
midable rebellion headed by Tae-ping Wang 
broke out in the southern provinces of 
China. The rebels were at first successful, 
and overran a considerable portion of South- 
ern China. ‘This rebellion continued four- 


CANTON. 


August 29, 1842, China was required to pay 
a war indemnity of twenty-one million dol- 
lars; to cede the island of Hong Kong to 
Great Britain; to open five of her principal 
ports—Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, Shanghai 
and Foo Choo-foo—to the commerce of the 
world, and to allow European consuls to 
have official residences therein. 

In 1842 Caleb Cushing arrived in China 
as an envoy from the United States govern- 
ment; and two years later he negotiated a 
treaty between China and the United States, 
July 3, 1844. A treaty between China and 
France was signed October 23, 1844. 


teen years. In 1857 the Mohammedans of 
Yunnan, the most south-western province 
of China, rose in rebellion, and were for 
some time successful. This revolt lasted 
sixteen years. 

The Chinese government never intended 
to observe its treaties with the Christian 
powers in good faith, and its treatment of the 
foreigners within its dominions was always 
marked by deceit and ill-concealed hostility. 
This feeling caused constant disputes be- 
tween the Chinese authorities and the for- 
eign consuls and merchants. Matters were 
brought to a crisis in October, 1856, by the 
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seizure of the Arrow, a British vessel built 
in China, by the Chinese officials. This act 
led to a desultory war of several years be- 
tween China and Great Britain, in which 
the Chinese were generally successful. 
France, having suffered the same wrongs at 
the hands of the Chinese, made conimon 
cause with England. ‘These two European 
powers determined to compel China to a 
settlement, and sent a combined expedition 
against China in 1857. The Anglo-French 
fleet bombarded Canton, December 28, 1857; 
and the next day the English and French 
land forces, numbering six thousand men, 
entered the city. The Chinese viceroy, 
Yeh, was taken prisoner; but the Chinese 
government sought to offset this reverse by 
degrading Yeh and appointing his successor. 

Russia and the United States now united 
with England and France in seeking to 
compel China to negotiate more liberal 
treaties with the Western powers. As the 
action of the Chinese government was un- 
satisfactory, the allied forces attacked and 
captured the forts at the mouth of the 
Peiho, and advanced to Tien-tsin, fifty miles 
above the mouth of that river. Thereupon 
the Chinese government yielded, and con- 
cluded treaties with Great Britain, France, 
Russia and the United States, stipulating 
for the residence of foreign ambassadors at 
Pekin; for the opening of several additional 
ports to foreign commerce; for the free 
navigation of the river Yangtse-kiang; and 
for the settlement of the transit-dues ques- 
tion. China paid to Great Britain an indem- 
nity of five and a half million dollars, and 
a smaller sum to France. 

As usual, China sought to evade this 
treaty, and endeavored to prevent the for- 
eign ambassadors from reaching Pekin by 
prescribing a most unusual route for them 
and imposing various vexatious delays upon 
them. ‘Thereupon the British ambassador 
ordered the British fleet under Admiral 
Hope to force the passage of the Peiho river, 
That naval commander attempted to exe- 
cute the orders of the ambassador, but was 
repulsed with heavy loss by the forts at the 
mouth of the river. 


! 
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The British and French ambassadors then 
retired to Shanghai to await instructions 
from their respective governments. The 
United States minister, Mr. Ward, decided 
to accept the Chinese conditions; and, after 
undergoing many inconveniences and indig- 
nities, he at length arrived at Pekin; but, as 
he was granted an interview with the Chi- 
nese Emperor only on conditions degrading 
to himself and his country, he returned in 
disgust to Shanghai, where he joined the 
English and French ambassadors. 

England and France resented China’s bad 
faith by renewing the war with the Celes- 
tial Empire, and a combined English and 
French expedition proceeded against Pekin. 
The allies took the Peiho forts August 21, 
1860, and occupied ‘Tien-fsin three days 
later. 
check the advance of the allies by negotia- 
tion; but the allies, understanding the Chi- 
nese design, pushed on to the Chinese 
capital. The allies reached Pekin on O¢to- 
ber 6, 1860, plundered and burned the Em- 
peror’s summer palace, and obtained posses- 
sion of one of the gates of the city on 
October 13, 1860. Thereupon the Chinese 
government yielded, and renewed and rati- 
fied its treaties with England and France. 
The allies then retired from Pekin, and 
China has ever since observed her treaties 
with the Western powers in good faith. In 
1859 China ceded a large part of the valley 
of the Amoor river and the entire island of 
Saghalien to Russia. 

The Emperor Hien-fung died in 1862, 
and was succeeded by his son YUNG-CHI. 
After great bloodshed, the gigantic rebell- 
ion of Tae-ping Wang was finally suppressed 
in 1864, and the imperial authority was re- 
established in the revolted districts of South- 
ern China. ‘The Mohammedan rebellion in 
the south-western province of Yunnan was 
quelled in 1873, in the spring of which year 
ths Chinese imperial forces captured the 
city of Tali-foo, the capital of the province 
of Yunnan, after a vigorous siege. Upon 
entering the conquered city, the imperial 
army massacred thirty thousand of their 
captives. "The Mohammedan Sultan, Sulei- 


The Chinese authorities sought to ~ 
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man, poisoned himself rather than be taken 
prisoner by his victorious enemies. 

In 1862 a second Mohammedan rebellion 
broke out in the north-western provinces of 
China, but it was crushed in 1873. In 1864 
the provinces of Soongaria and Kashgar 
achieved their independence under the able 
and powerful Yakoob Khan, who main- 
tained an independent government until his 
death in 1877, and was one of the greatest 
chieftains of Central Asia in modern times. 

In 1868 a Chinese embassy headed by 
Anson Burlingame, formerly United States 
minister to China, visited the United States 
and the various European powers, and en- 
tered into new treaties with all those powers. 
Mr. Burlingame died at St. Petersburg in 
1869, during his mission to Russia as the 
head of this Chinese embassy. 

In 1870 the Chinese attacked the French 
at Tien-tsin, and massacred the consul, the 
vice-consul, the interpreter of the French 

-legation at Pekin and his wife, a Catholic 
priest, nine Sisters of Charity, and some 
others. ‘he French consulate, the cathe- 
dral and the missionary hospital were de- 
stroyed by the Chinese mob. The Chinese 
government severely punished the outrage 
and made an apology to France. 

In 1871 China became involved in a dis- 
pute with Russia, and was obliged to cede 
to that European power the district of Kulja 
and the entire basin of the Elee, a region 
comprising about six hundred thousand 
square miles and containing about two mill- 
ion inhabitants. 

The Emperor Yung-chi, who had only 
become of age in 1873, died in 1875, and 
was succeeded by his son KWANG-LIU, who 
was a mere child. The first railway in 
China—from Shanghai to Woosung, a dis- 
tance of eleven miles—was opened June 30, 
1876. This road was built by an English 
company, and was at first regarded with 
hostility by the Chinese, so that it seemed 
probable at one time that the Chinese gov- 
ernment would cause the tracks to be torn 
up; but the vigorous protestations of the 
British ambassador obliged China to remain 
faithful to her obligations and to respect the 
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rights of the owners of the road. The hos- 


tility of the Chinese changed to delight as 
soon as the trains commenced running, and 
they loudly praised this new means of loco- 
motion. 

For twelve years the Chinese had been 
engaged in a struggle for the recovery of 
Kashgar, which had gained its independ- 
ence under Yakoob Khan, in 1864; but they 
were only able to recover their lost prov- 
ince after the death of Yakoob Khan, in 
We I 

The French invasion and conquest of 
Tonquin during France’s war with Anam 
in 1883 brought on a war between France 
and China in 1884, as the Chinese govern- 
ment claimed a suzerainty over Tonquin. 
The French navy bombarded Foo Choo-foo 
in August, 1884, and the French armies 
gained some victories over the Chinese forces 
in Tonquin; but the great Chinese victory 
at Langson, in the spring of 1885, led toa 
treaty of peace by which France was obliged 
to relinquish her claim for indemnity from 
China, while China recognized France’s 
suzerainty over Tonquin. 


JAPAN. 


The early history of Japan is purely fabu- 
lous. ‘The islands of Yezo and Hondo were 
occupied by an indigenous savage race, called 
Ainos. ‘The islands of Shikoku and Kiushiu 
were inhabited by mixed races from various 
portions of Southern Asia. The Japanese 
legends state that when the divine ances- 
tors of the Japanese imperial family came to 
the southern islands they found those islands 
thus peopled. ‘These and their descendants 
taught the people the simple arts of civiliza- 
tion, and conquered the savage inhabitants 
of the two great northern islands. 

‘The authentic history of Japan begins with 
Jrimmu TENNO, the first Mckado, or Empe- 
This great personage 
established his power over the southern 
islands about that time and subdued the 
Ainos of the northern islands, whereupon he 
ascended the throne of Japan. He was a 
good and wise ruler, as ‘well as a great war- 


rior. He established his capital near Kioto, 


SoH 


and gave his subjects a code of laws and a ! 


strong, settled government. He exerted 
himself earnestly to promote the civilization 
of his dominions, and was highly esteemed 
by his subjects. His descendants occupied 
the Japanese throne for many centuries, 
bearing the title of Mikado and claiming to 
reign by divine right, as their illustrious 
ancestor was considered the fifth in descent 
from the sun goddess. ‘The anniversary of 
Jimmu Tenno’s accession to the Japanese 
throne is still celebrated in Japan as a na- 
tional holiday. 

Under Jimmu Tenno’s descendants Japan 
steadily advanced in civilization and pros- 
perity. We are told that twelve Mikados 
reached the age of a hundred years. One 
of them is said to have reigned one hundred 
and one years. ‘The reigns of the first 
seventeen are said to have averaged over 
sixty-one years. From the seventeenth to 
the thirty-first the average reign is little 
over twelve years. 

In B. C. 97 began the reign of the tenth 
Mikado, SIJUN THE CIVILIZER, who labored 
to promote the prosperity of his subjects, 
improved the Japanese system of irrigation, 
and founded a new military system. The 
twelfth Mikado was KEIKO, whose son 
Yamato-Daké extended the Empire by con- 
quering the Kuanto, and was a great legend- 
ary hero. In A. D. 203 the Empress-Re- 
gent JINGU-KoGo subdued Corea. Her son 
and successor OJIN was a great warrior. He 
was deified after his death, and is now wor- 
shiped as the Japanese god of war. 

After the Japanese conquest of Corea there 
was a large Corean migration to Japan, and 
the Corean immigrants introduced Buddhism 
into the Empire. ‘This faith spread silently 
among the Japanese; and in A. D. 552 a 
company of do¢tors, diviners, astronomers 
and mathematicians came from Corea to live 
at the Japanese court, bringing a band of 
Buddhist missionaries with them. This 
Corean immigration introduced the civiliza- 
tion of continental Asia into Japan, and 
brought with it art, science, letters, litera- 
ature and the Buddhist religion, all of which 
had hitherto been unknown in the Japanese 
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Empire; thus changing the character and 
history of Japan forever. 

The Mikado and his subjects endeavored 
to suppress Buddhism; but that religion 
grew in spite of all opposition, and in A. 
D. 593 the Empress Surko granted perfect 
toleration, since which time Buddhism has 
grown with unceasing rapidity. At present 
it is one of the national religions of Japan, 
the other being Shintoism. The Empress 
Suiko was one of the great sovereigns of 
Japan. She caused written codes of laws 
to be framed, constituted a new and rigid 
system of official grades, caused the Empire 
to be resurveyed, and fixed the boundaries 
of its provinces more accurately. 

For the next five centuries the Mikado’s 
power declined, and Japan was distracted 
by the contentions of rival families. The 
Mikado became a mere puppet of the great 
nobles, who increased their own power. 
The Mikado was allowed one wife and 
twelve concubines, so as to insure offspring; 
and the succession depended upon the Mi- 
kado’s arbitrary will. ‘This was the cause 
of the centuries of civil war that followed. 
Toend this anarchy and strife, the Mikado 
finally established the office of Shogun, and 
assigned to him the civil power of the realm. 

Yoritomo, the first Shogun, was a great 
Japanese hero, and was the son of a Mina- 
moto noble by a peasant family. He quickly 
established his power over the whole Em- 
pire, and soon reduced all the rebellious 
nobles to submission. He usurped all the 
powers of the government, leaving to the 
Mikado his hereditary rank, dignity and 
character, A. D. 1184. Thenceforth until 
the Japanese revolution of 1868 the Shogun 
was the real ruler of Japan, while the Mi- 
kado was the true source of power. The 
ofhce of Shogun was made hereditary in 
Yoritomo’s family, but eventually passed to 
other families. Yoritomo established his 
capital at Kamakura, about thirty-five miles 
from Yedo, and set up a magnificent court. 
Kioto remained the Mikado’s capital. Yori- 
tomo died A. D. 1199, after a reign of fifteen 
years. 

The Hojo family then held the Shogunate 
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until 1333, and maintained order and tran- 
quillity in Japan for over a century. They 
encouraged literature, science and art. Dur- 
ing their rule the resources of Japan were 
developed, and some branches of useful 
handicraft and the fine arts attained a per- 
fection in that country never since sur- 
passed. Uneki, the celebrated image car- 
ver, sculptor and architec, flourished during 
that period; as did also the lacquer artists, 
who are the ‘‘old masters’ in that branch 
of art. The military spirit of the Japanese 
people was kept alive, and tactics were im- 
proved, while the civil administration was 
simplified. Splendid temples were erected, 
and the glory and prestige of the Empire 
were maintained at a high state. 

In 1274 Kublai Khan, the great Mongol 
conqueror of China, sent an expedition 
against Japan; but these Tartar invaders 
were routed. In 1281 Kublai Khan sent a 
still more formidable fleet and army against 
Japan, but this armament was destroyed by 
a storm and by the desperate valor of the 
Japanese. Since then no foreign power has 
attempted to invade Japan. 

In 1333 the Mikado cast off the Shogun’s 
rule and asserted his power; but in 1336 he 
was again forced to submit to his great 
vassal, and the dual government was re- 
stored. From 1336 to 1573 Japan was gov- 
erned by thirteen Shoguns of the Ashikaga 
family. Nobunaga, who became Shogun in 
1558, attempted to reduce the whole Empire 
to submission to him, but was finally killed 
by an officer whom he had offended. He 
persecuted the Buddhists, burned their tem- 
ples and monasteries, and caused thousands 
of them to be massacred. ‘To counteract 
their influence, he showed great favor to the 
Jesuits, who were then in the midst of their 
labors in Japan. After his death Japan was 
torn by dissensions for a year until Hidéyoshi 
defeated his rivals, made himself Shogun, 
and forced the Mikado to confirm him in his 
office. 

Hydéyoshi was a great warrior and a great 
statesman, and framed a useful code of laws, 
called the Laws of Taiko. He contemplated 
the conquest of China, and sent an army of 
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one hundred and sixty thousand men into 
Corea in 1592. ‘The Coreans at once sub- 
mitted ; but Hydéyoshi’s death, September 
15, 1598, obliged the expedition to return to 
Japan immediately. 

After a struggle of a few years, the great 
Tokugawa Iyeyasu deprived Hidéyoshi’s in- 
fant son of the Shogunate and made himself 
Shogun, A. D. 1603. His family held the 
Shogunate until 1867, and during the period 
of their rule Japan was blessed with profound 
peace. VYedo had hitherto been a small town; 
but Iyeyasu made it his capital, and ina few 
years it became a populous and magnificent 
city. He perfected the system of dual gov- 
ernment; and, although he did not dare to 
depose the Mikado, and professed to rule in 
his name and for his benefit, he and his suc- 
cessors firmly wielded the real power of the 
Empire. Under Iyeyasu the feudal system 
of Japan was brought to perfection, and the 
great nobles were made directly responsible 
to the Shogun. 

Under Iyeyasu and his successors a per- 
fe& tyranny had full sway in Japan. ‘The 
Chinese classics were to constitute the limit 
of learning. ‘The Buddhist hierarchy was 
given the encouragement of government ex- 
ample and patronage to crush the intellect 
of the Japanese masses. Foreign ideas were 
interdicted. Edicts ordered the destruction 
of all boats built upon a foreign model, and 
forbade the building of vessels of any size 
or shape superior to that of ajunk. Belief 
in Christianity was punished with death; 
as was also traveling abroad, or studying 
foreign languages, or introducing foreign 
customs. People were required to seal their 
upper windows and to bow their faces to the 
earth before the august train of the Shogun. 
The populace were even required to do obeis- 
ance with their faces in the dust before his 
tea jars and cooking pots. The study of 
ancient history was forbidden to the lower 
classes, and discouraged among the higher, 
because it would expose the origin of the 
Shogunate. The life-blood of many a mas- 
ter spirit was drained by a rigid censorship; 
while the preparation of false and garbled 
histories which extolled the reigning Sho- 
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gunate, or which glorified the dual system 
of government as the best and only one for 
Japan, was encouraged. A large army of 
spies was kept in the pay of the government. 
The eight classes of the Japanese people 
were kept contented and happy. A fertile 
soil and genial climate gave food in abund- 
ance. As there was no commerce, there 
was no vast wealth to be accumulated. The 
Samurai alone possessed all learning and 
education, and were also given the sword 
and privilege. The daimios were kept poor, 
and no two of them were permitted to meet 
in private or to visit each other without 
spies. 

In the meantime Christianity had been 
introduced into Japan. Japan was first 
made known to Europeans in the thirteenth 
century by Marco Polo, the great Venetian 
traveler, during his residence in China. 
This knowledge was subsequently extended 
by Portuguese and Dutch traders, during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The Portuguese first visited the country in 
1542. Jesuit missionaries soon followed; 
and in 1549 St. Francis Xavier, ‘‘the Apos- 
tle of the Indies,’’ came to Japan. These 
Jesuit missionaries were at first kindly 
treated, and made many converts to Christi- 
anity, even among the most powerful nobles. 

In 1582 these Japanese Christians sent an 
embassy to the Pope to assure him of their 
submission to the Romish Church: In 1598 
the Dutch opened commercial intercourse 
with Japan, and were granted the port of 
Hirado in 1609, where they built a factory 
or trading post. They were granted im- 
portant privileges. We have seen that 
Nobunaga favored the Portuguese and the 
Jesuits for the purpose of destroying Budd- 
hism. Hidéyoshi persecuted the native 
Christians because they opposed his tyranny, 
and finally banished the Portuguese and the 
Jesuit missionaries on account of their inso- 
lent defiance of his government. 

This edict was renewed in 1596, and the 
next year twenty-three priests were massa- 
cred at Nagasaki in one day. ‘The native 
Christians espoused the cause of the Jesuit 
missionaries ; whereupon they were terribly 
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persecuted, their churches and schools being 
destroyed, while it was declared treason to 
hold to or teach Christianity. The Portu- 
guese were deprived of their privilege of 
free access to the Empire, and were confined 
to the island of Deshima at Nagasaki. 

In 1622 a terrible massacre of the Chris- 
tians occurred at Nagasaki, many being 
sacrificed with horrible tortures. Driven to 
despair, the surviving native Christians 
plotted to overthrow the government. This 
plot was discovered in 1637, whereupon the 
persecution was renewed with increased se- 
verity. The Portuguese were forever ban- 
ished from Japan, and all natives and Japan- 
ese ships were forbidden to leave the country 
under severe penalties. 

After the Portuguese had been thus ex- 
pelled from Japan, their trade and privileges 
were in 1639 bestowed upon the Dutch, who, 
being Protestants, were not hated as were 
the Jesuits and their disciples. In 1640 the 
native Christians openly rebelled, but were 
finally reduced to submission; and thirty- 
one thousand of them were massacred at the 
capture of their last stronghold. In 1641 
the Dutch were forced to abandon their 
factory at Hirado and to remove to the island 
of Deshima, whence they were permitted to 
trade with the Empire under certain rigid 
conditions; and for the next two centuries 
they enjoyed a monopoly of the trade with 
Japan. 

After Christianity had thus been stamped 
out in Japan, the Japanese devoted them- 
selves to their old religions. The Shoguns 
favored Buddhism, while the Mikados sup- 
ported Shintoism. Thus for two centuries 
Japan rigidly excluded herself from the 
rest of the world. 

In the meantime a strong reaction had 
been growing up in Japan against the Sho- 
gun’s rule. ‘The educated classes of Japan 
had never ceased to consider the Mikado the 
only legitimate sovereign of Japan. ‘These 
persons began to draw nearer to the Mi- 
kado as early as the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, and discussed among them- 
selves measures for restoring the Mikado to 
his lawful position. ‘The second Prince of 
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Mito originated this movement by gathering 
many scholars about him and having the 
flistory of Japan prepared under his guid- 
ance, 

This prince died in 1700; but his son and 
successor took up his work, and caused the 
great history to be completed in 1715. This 
work immediately became a classic, and was 
eagerly read by all classes. Its main ob- 
jects were to show that the Mikado was the 
rightful sovereign of Japanand that the 
Shogun was a military usurper. 

The External History of Japan, the pro- 
duct of twenty years of labor on the part 
of the great scholar, Rai Sanyo, published 
in 1827, had: the same object in view. The 
influence of these works was great, and 
thinking men were convinced that a collision 
between the partisans of the Mikado and 
those of the Shogun was inevitable. 

Thinking the time propitious, the Prince 
of Mito resolved to bring on the struggle in 
1840; but his efforts were promptly sup- 
pressed by the Shogun, and he was taken 
prisoner and kept in captivity twelve years. 
After this failure the southern clans pre- 
pared secretly for another effort. 

The Japanese having treated the wrecked 
crews of European and American vessels on 
the Japanese coasts with great harshness, 
the United States government sent an ex- 
pedition under Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry to Japan in 1852, to negotiate a treaty 
of commerce and friendship with the Em- 
pire of Japan. After delivering the Presi- 
dent’s letter to the Japanese authorities, 
Commodore Perry sailed for China, but re- 
turned to Japan in 1854, and succeeded in 
negotiating a treaty with the Shogun at 
Kanagawa, March 31, 1854, by which the 
ports of Shimoda and Hakodadi were opened 
to foreign commerce and made the places of 
residence of American consuls. 

In September of the same year, 1854, a 
British squadron under Sir James Stirling 
entered the harbor of Nagasaki and con- 
cluded a treaty with the Shogun, opening 
the ports of Hakodadi and Nagasaki to for- 
eign commerce. The Russians and the 
Dutch «made similar treaties with the Sho- 
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gun. Mr. Harris, the United States consul, 
made a still more liberal treaty with the 
Shogun, June 17, 1857, by which the harbor 
of Nagasaki was opened to American com- 
merce. In spite of the opposition of the 
Japanese, Mr. Harris proceeded to Yedo in 
1858, and concluded a third treaty still more 
favorable to the United States. During the 
same year Lord Elgin, escorted by a British 
squadron, reached Yedo and negotiated a 
treaty with the Shogun by which the ports 
of Hakodadi, Nagasaki and Kanagawa 
were opened to British commerce after July 
1, 1859. ‘Thenceforth until 1874 Japan con- 
cluded treaties of friendship with Russia, 
Holland, Prussia, Portugal, Spain, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Greece, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway, the Hawaian 
Islands, Peru and China. Commodore Per- 
ry’s treaty was the beginning of Japan’s in- 
tercourse with the Western nations—an in- 
tercourse which has entirely changed the 
destiny of that ancient and remote Oriental 
empire. 

The Japanese considered the Shogun’s 
action in negotiating these treaties as an- 
other usurpation of the Mikado’s power, and 
his course aroused a strong rea¢tion in favor 
of the Mikado. ‘The nation resented the 
Shogun’s violation of the traditional policy 
of non-intercourse with foreigners, and the 
country resounded with the cry of ‘‘Honor 
the Mikado and expel the barbarian.’’ The 
Shogun was considered a traitor, and the Mi- 
kado’s cause was vastly strengthened. 

Upon the Shogun’s death, in 1858, his 
able but unscrupulous Prime Minister, Ii, 
became regent, and, setting aside the legiti- 
mate successor, conferred the Shogunate 
upon the infant Prince of Kii, but kept the 
real power in his own hands. He sup- 
pressed the opposition to his arbitrary act 
by imprisoning and executing the leaders 
of the movement against him. His action 
in sending an embassy to the United States 
and Europe in 1859 without consulting the 
Mikado increased the hatred of the Japanese 
people toward him; and he was assassinated 
in the streets of Yedo, March 23, 1860. 

The Mikado’s party now rapidly increased 
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in numbers; and the Shogun’s followers 
sought to recover their lost ground by try- 
ing to persuade the foreigners to close the 
ports and leave the country, but failed in 
this effort. About this time the forces of 
the Prince of Choshin, or Nogato, by the 
Mikado’s order, fired upon the ships of the 
United States, Great Britain, France and 
Holland. ‘These powers punished this act 
by sending a combined squadron to Shimo- 
noseki, and capturing that port after a se- 
vere bombardment, A. D. 1864. Japan was 
obliged to pay an indemnity of three million 
dollars. This occurrence showed the Ja- 
panese the power of the foreigners, and 
made them more careful in their conduct 
toward them in the future. 

Though the Prince of Choshin had obeyed 
the Mikado in firing upon the foreign ves- 
sels, he had disobeyed the Shogun; and in 
1866 the Shogun marched against him to 
punish him for his disobedience. "The Sho- 
gun’s forces were armed and disciplined in 
the old Japanese style; while those of the 
Prince of Choshin were armed with Eu- 
ropean rifles and artillery, and had been 
disciplined by Dutch officers. A campaign 
of three months ended in the Shogun’s over- 
whelming defeat; and he died September 
I9, 1866, worn out with disease and with 
mortification at his failure. 

His successor, Keiki, was the last Sho- 
gun. The Mikado's party grew bolder, and 
in October, 1867, urged the Mikado to abol- 
ish the Shogunate and to resume the gov- 
ernment himself. This proposal was so 
generally sustained by the most powerful 
princes and nobles of the Empire that Keiki 
resigned the Shogunate, November 9g, 1867. 

The Mikado’s party seized the palace on 
January 3, 1868, drove out the nobles, and 
established a government under which the 
highest offices were filled by the kuge or 
court nobles of the imperial family, those 
of the next order by the daimios or cour- 
tiers, and those of the third order by men 
selected by the Samurai. This gave the 
whole power of the government to the Sat- 
suma, Choshin, Tosa and Hizen clans. 

The ex-Shogun was highly displeased 
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with this arrangement, and appealed to 
arms to recover his lost power; but he was 
defeated in a three days’ battle, and fled to 
Yedo in a United States steamer. Seeing 
the hopelessness of further resistance, he 
surrendered to the Mikado’s forces, an- 
nounced his determination never again to 
oppose the Mikado, and retired to private 
life. The Shogun’s submission fully re- 
stored the Mikado’s authority throughout 
the Empire as it had existed previous to A. 
D. 1184, and gave tranquillity to Japan. 

Hitherto the Mikado’s party had been the 
most inveterate enemies of the treaties ne- 
gotiated by the Shogun with the foreign 
powers. A few men among them had pro- 
foundly studied the subject, and had per- 
ceived the folly of holding their country is- 
olated from the rest of the world. These 
men now devoted themselves to promoting 
the intercourse of Japan with the treaty 
powers, and found this an easy task, as the 
leaders of the Mikado’s party had now be- 
come convinced of the vast superiority of 
the foreign system of warfare over the native. 
They likewise feared that the foreign powers 
would force Japan to observe the treaties 
negotiated with the Shogun, and were con- 
vinced that the Japanese were not able to 
make a successful resistance. They there- 
fore invited the representatives of the for- 
eign powers to a conference at Kioto. 

Many of the Japanese court nobles had 
never seen a foreigner, and when they saw 
these foreign representatives at the confer- 
ence they instantly abandoned their preju- 
dices against them. The treaties with the 
Western powers were therefore cordially 
renewed, and the foreign powers recognized 
the Mikado as the only legal sovereign of 
Japan. ‘The foundations were thus laid for 
the cordial relations which have ever since 
existed between Japan and the nations of 
Christendom. Foreign ideas and customs 
have ever since been gradually adopted by 
the Japanese, who are great imitators. 

Since 1868 the character of Japanese civil- 
ization has undergone a total change. ‘The 
government, the army and navy, and the 
finances, are administered on the European 
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plan. The European dress is rapidly tak- 
ing the place of the old Japanese costume, 
and many Japanese young men destined for 
the public service of their country are sent 
to the schools and colleges of Europe and 
the United States to be educated in the 
learning and civilization of the Christian 
world. In all these measures the young 
Mikado Mursunuiro, who ascended the Jap- 
anese throne in 1867, has taken an active 
part, and has constantly sought to promote 
the civilization of his empire and to render 
its intercourse with the United States and 
the European powers more intimate. 

The changes which occurred in the Jap- 
anese government since 1868 have been very 
rapid. In 1871 the Mikado abolished the 
titles of kuge and daimzo, or court and im- 
perial noble, and replaced them with that 
of kuazoku, or noble families. This decree 
deprived the great Japanese nobles of their 
territorial fiefs, which were reclaimed by 
the crown, thus destroying the feudal sys- 
tem of Japan at one blow. In the same 
year the Mikado removed his capital from 
the old sacred city of Kioto to the great 
city of Yedo, the name of which was 
changed to Tokio, meaning ‘‘ Western capi- 
tal.’ The Mikado granted to the daimios 
one-tenth of their former incomes on condi- 
tion of residing permanently at Tokio. 

In December, 1871, Japan sent an em- 
bassy to Europe and the United States. 
This embassy visited each of the Western 
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nations in succession, and negotiated new 
treaties of commerce and friendship with 
them. ‘The embassy returned to Japan in 
September, 1873. 

In 1874 Japan sent an expedition to the 
island of Formosa to chastise the natives 
for their outrages upon Japanese sailors 
wrecked on their shores. This expedition 
was successful, but involved Japanin a dis- 
pute with China, which claimed Formosa 
as one of her dependencies. War was 
threatened, but the firmness of the Japanese 
ambassadors induced China to enter into a 
treaty with Japan and to make reparation to 
that power for her losses. 

In July, 1875, Japan ceded the island of 
Saghalien to Russia in exchange for the 
Kurile Islands. In 1876 a long standing 
quarrel with Corea was settled upon terms 
favorable to Japan. Inthe same year Japan 
took part in the Centennial International 
Exhibition at Philadelphia, where that 
Oriental empire gave satisfactory evidence 
of its success in the new national career 
upon which it had so recently entered. 

In February, 1889, Japan adopted a new 
constitution, giving the Empire two legisla- 
tive Chambers aud a Ministry. Onaccount 
of the wonderful and peaceful progress in 
recent times by which Japan has turned her 
back upon the past and taken her place 
among the most enlightened nations of the 
world, that Oriental nation has been called 
the ‘‘ England of the East.’’ 
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Ro N THE summer of 1888, Thibet, a 
oP tributary of the Chinese Empire, 
sua sent a military force of ten thou- 
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sand men across the Himalayas into the 
small Hindoo state of Sikkim, which was 
claimed as a dependency of Thibet, al- 
though it had been tributary to British 
India for more than half acentury. After 
5—113.-U. H. 


twice repulsing the Thibetan invaders and 
driving them out of Sikkim, a British 
Indian force of fifteen hundred men, under 
Colonel Graham, pursued them across the 
Himalayas into their own country and 
utterly routed and dispersed them in two 
engagements, with the loss of one thousand 
men, September 21 and 24, 1888,, after 
which the British Indian force returned to 
Sikkim. 
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A British Indian expedition under Gen- 
erals McQueen, Channer and Galbraith 
humbled the Black Mountain tribes, on 
the north-western frontier of British India, 
after defeating them in a number of con- 
flicts in October and November, 1888. In 
December, 1888, Lord Dufferin was suc- 
ceeded as Viceroy of British India by Lord 
Lansdowne. 

During the whole of the year 1888 the 
British and Egyptians under General Sir 
Francis Grenfell were besieged by the 
Mahdists under Osman Digma at Suakim, 
but the Dervishes were severely defeated 
by the British and Egyptians at Handoub, 
January 17, 1888; at Wady Halfa, July 4, 
and 22, 1888; at Toski, August 3, 1888; 
and at Suakim, December 20, 1888. 

In November, 1889, the relations be- 
tween England and Portugal became 
strained, in consequence of British occupa- 
tion of certain territory in South-eastern 
Africa, claimed by Portugal for several 
centuries. England denied Portugal’s 
claims because the territory had been sim- 
ply claimed but never occupied, and the 
attempt of Major Serpa Pinto to drive the 
British from the disputed territory threat- 
ened to bring on trouble. The excite- 
ment in Portugal ran high, and mobs in 
Lisbon threatened the British Minister. 
The Portuguese government wisely acceded 
to England’s terms, but popular indigna- 
tion in Portugal was not easily allayed and 
brought on a Ministerial crisis in that 
country in September, 1890. 

Coercion was again tried in Ireland in 
the fall of 1889. Mr. Balfour’s Irish Land 
Purchase Bill, a Tithes Bill and a Local 
Government Bill—all three measures 
applying to Ireland—occupied the atten- 
tion of Parliament for many months during 
1890 and 1891, without any decisive action 
thereon. Another famine in Ireland, dur- 
ing the fall of 1890, aroused the British 
government to undertake measures of relief 
for the starving peasantry, and Mr. Balfour 
himself visited the famine-stricken districts. 

In the summer of 1890 Great Britain en- 
tered into treaties with Germany, Portugal 
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and France, partitioning the African conti- 
nent. ‘The Anglo-German agreement de- 
fined the boundaries between the British 
and German possessions in Eastern Africa ; 
while England ceded the little isle of Heli- 
goland, in the North Sea, close -to the 
German coast, to Germany, it having 
been in England’s possession since it was 
wrested from Denmark in 1814. By the 
Anglo-Portuguese agreement the limits of 
the British and Portuguese territories in 
South-eastern Africa were defined. The 
Anglo-French agreement was concerning 
the extent of the British and French terri- 
tories in Central and Western Africa. 
England and Italy finally came to terms 
respecting the lower Red Sea coast of 
Africa, early in April, 1891. The British 
South Africa Company was doing much for 
the development of Southern Africa, while 
the British East Africa Company was active 
in carrying commerce and civilization into 
Eastern Africa. <A British protectorate was 
proclaimed over Zanzibar, November 7, 
1890. 

In September, 1890, John Dillon and 
William O’Brien were arrested for their 
activity in renewing the ‘‘ Plan of Cam- 
paign,’’ and weretried at Tipperary. The 
trial was disturbed by riots and scenes of 
violence, while Dillon and O’Brien escaped 
to the United States, where they remained 
until early the next year. 

In November, 1890, Mr. Parnell lost his 
political influence by being involved in a 
private scandal which led to the divorce of 
Captain O’Shea from his wife. The En- 
glish Liberals and the bulk of the Irish 
Home Rulers and the Irish Roman Catholic 
hierarchy at once demanded Mr. Parnell’s 
withdrawal from the Irish political leader- 
ship ; but Mr. Parnell obstinately refused, 
whereupon the Irish Parliamentary party, 
by a two-thirds vote, deposed him and 
chose Justin McCarthy for their leader, De- 
cember 6, 1890, and the Irish Home Rule 
party was split into two hostile factions, 
which proceeded at once to measure their 
strength in the election to fill the Parlia- 
mentary vacancy in North Kilkenny. The 
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leaders of the Anti-Parnellite faction were 
such able men as Michael Davitt, John 
Dillon, William O’Brien, Thomas Sexton, 
Timothy D. Healy and Maurice Healy ; 
while the prominent leaders who adhered 
to Mr. Parnell were the Harringtons and 
the brothers John and William Redmond. 
The short electoral campaign in North 
Kilkenny was marked by the most intense 
factional bitterness, the mass meetings of 
both factions being disturbed and some- 
times broken up by fights and riots, Mr. 
Davitt on one occasion being battered by 
the Parnellite mob, and Mr. Parnell’s eyes 
being injured by lime thrown at him by an 
Anti-Parnellite. The election, which was 
held December 15, 1890, resulted in the 
triumph of the Anti-Parnellite candidate, 
Sir John Pope Hennessy, over his Parnell- 
ite opponent by more than one thousand 


majority. 
Early in January, 1890, William 
O’Brien, who had just returned from 


America, held conferences with Mr. Par- 
nell at Boulogne, in France, with the view 
of healing the breach in the Irish Home 
Rule party, but all efforts at reconciliation 
failed, and the two opposing factions con- 
tinued to be arrayed against each other in 
hostile camps. O’Brien and Dillion re- 
turned to Ireland in February, 1891, and 
served out their three months’ sentences in 
Clonmel and Galway jails. 

In the election to fill the Parliamentary 
vacancy in North Sligo, April 2, 1891, the 
Anti-Parnellite candidate was also elected 
by over a thousand majority, after a cam- 
paign marked by the same bitterness and 
violence as that of North Kilkenny. The 
Parnellites met with a third reverse in the 
election to fill the vacancy in Carlow, in 
July, 1891, the Anti-Parnellite candidate 
being chosen by about two thousand nia- 
jority. Mr. Parnell’s marriage with the 
divorced wife of Captain O’Shea and his 
sudden death on the very day of Sir John 
Pope Hennessy’s death, October 7, 1891, 
did not lead to a reunion of the hostile fac- 
tions. The Parnellites rejected all over- 
tures from the Anti-Parnellites, whom they 
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denounced as guilty of the basest ingrati- 
tude in vilifying Mr. Parnell and hounding 
him to his grave. The Anti-Parnellites 
elected a successor to Mr. Parnell, in Cork, 
November 7, 1891, one month after the 
great leader’s death ; but in the election to 
fill the vacancy in Waterford, late in De- 
cember, 1891, the Parnellite candidate, John 
E. Redmond, was elected. over Michael 
Davitt, the Anti-Parnellite nominee, after a 
short campaign characterized by riot and 
bloodshed, during which Mr. Davitt was 
mobbed and assaulted. The two factions 
still bitterly oppose each other. Late in 
1892 Mr. Davitt was elected to Parliament 
from Meath, but his election was set aside 
by the judges on account of priestly inter- 
ference and intimidation. 

On September 21, 1890, a rising occurred 
in the small native state of Manipur, in 
North-eastern British India, the Mahara- 
jah’s brother seizing the palace and maga- 
zine, the Maharajah taking refuge in the 
British residency and finally abdicating in 
favor of his brother, September 26, 1890. 
Fights occurred in which two British 
officers, Lieutenant Swinton and Major 
Brown, were killed. Late in March, 1891, 
a British force of several thousand Ghoorkas 
was massacred in Manipur by rebel tribes- 
men; and Mr. Quinton, commissioner for 
Assam, and other British officers, were 
taken prisoners and massacred. British 
reinforcements rapidly advanced on Mani- 
pur. JLjeutenant Grant with the 4th 
Ghoorkas carried by assault the mud fort 
of Thobal, early in April, 1891; and an 
attack upon Lieutenant Grant’s position 
was repulsed, the Senaputty, or Regent, 
being killed. After being reinforced, Lieu- 
tenant Grant retreated and repulsed an 
attack on the way, May, 1891. A British 
expedition occupied Manipur early in May. 
The Senaputty was taken prisoner by 
Major Maxwell, May 23, 1891. The Sen- 
aputty and other Manipur leaders were 
tried and convicted of murder in killing 
British officers, June 13, 1891, and were 
sentenced to be hanged. The Senaputty 
and the Tonga general were exectited, but 
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the sentences of the others were commuted 
to exile for life and their property was con- 
fiscated. A collateral relative of the late 
Senaputty was selected for the throne of 
Manipur, September 13, 1891. The British 
also defeated the Lushais in 1891 and 1892. 

The British had also been engaged in 
hostilities in Upper Burmah with the 
Chins, the Hunzas, the Kachins and the 
Dacoits. Early in April, 1891, Lieutenant 
McNabb was ambushed and routed by the 
Kamkow Chins. The Chin tribes threat- 
ened great trouble, and expeditions were 
sent against them. During 1891, 1892 
and 1893 the British routed the Chins, the 
Hunzas, the Kachins and the Dacoits in 
numerous conflicts. 

In the meantime the British Hast Africa 
Company and the British South Africa 
Company had been doing much for the 
development of the British territories in 
the eastern and southern portions of the 
African continent. The British territories 


of Zambesia, Metabeland, Mashonaland, | 


Swaziland and other regions were being 
occupied and settled by the British. In 
August, 1890, England entered into a con- 
vention with the Transvaal Republic about 
Swaziland. Mashonaland was occupied 
by the British South Africa Company in 
September, 1890. The discovery of gold 
in Mashonaland, in January and February, 
1891, accelerated its settlement. The 
British entered into a treaty with the King 
of Uganda in March, 1891. In October, 
1890, a British squadron from Zanzibar 
took Witu by storm after the Sultan had 
refused to surrender the murderers of a 
German party. A_ British expedition 
under Mr. Johnston was massacred on 
Lake Nvassa, in January, 1892. The 
British defeated the natives of Witu in 
March, 1892. In Western Africa the 
British defeated the natives at Tambi, in 
Sierra Leone, in March, 1892, and defeated 
the Jebus in a number of conflicts in May 
and June, 1892, and finally captured the 
King of the Jebus. The British also won 
victories over the natives of South-eastern 
Africa, in March, 1892. 


In the spring of 1892 the controversy 
between Great Britain and the United 
States concerning the Behring Sea seal 
fisheries was left to arbitration, and a 
Board of Arbitrators was appointed by 
Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Italy and Sweden. The Arbitrators met 
at Paris in the spring and summer of 1893. 

In 1891 the advance of Russia to the 
Pamir, in Central Asia, led to the sending 
of a British expedition of observation 
under Captain Younghusband in the fall 
of that year, but all trouble was avoided 
by an amicable arrangement between En- 
gland and Russia. 

In 1892 the investigation into the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway scandal developed 
an astonishing amount of corruption and 
bribery in which a number of prominent 
Canadian officials were seriously involved, 
among whom was Sir John Macdonald, 
who had recently died and who had been 
Prime Minister of Canada for many years. 

On January 14, 1892, the British na- 
tion was called upon to mourn the death of 
Her Majesty’s eldest grandson, His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert Victor Christian 
Edward, Duke of Clarence and Avondale, 
and Earl of Athlone, the eldest son of the 
Prince of Wales and the heir-apparent to 
the British throne, who was to be shortly 


married to his cousin, the Princess Victoria ' 


Mary of Teck. This death occurred on 
the very day of the deaths of two eminent 
and venerable Roman Catholic dignitaries, 


the octogenarian Cardinal Edward Mann- ° 


ing, of England, and Cardinal Simeoni, of 
Rome. On the 6th of July, 1893, the Prin- 
cess Victoria Mary of Teck was married to 
His Royal Highness Prince George, the 
brother of the deceased Prince Albert Vic. 
tor and the new heir-apparent to the British 
throne. Sir Provo Wallis, the centenarian 
admiral of the British navy, died February 
13, 1892, aged one hundred years and ten 
months. 

In the meantime the Home Rule ques- 
tion occupied the most prominent place in 
British politics. Parliament was dissolved 
by the Marquis of Salisbury, June 28, 
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1892, and elections for a new House of 
Commons were ordered. The new elec- 
tions were begun within a week after the 
dissolution of Parliament. The elections 
lasted several weeks and returned a major- 
ity of forty for the Liberals in the new 
House of Commons. The new Parliament 
convened early in August, 1892, and the 
Marquis of Salisbury and his Tory Minis- 
try resigned August 18, 1892, whereupon 
a new Liberal Ministry under Mr. Glad- 
stone again came into power. Thus, Mr. 
Gladstone, at the age of eighty-two, became 
Prime Minister for the fourth time. 

Mr. Gladstone introduced a new Home 
Rule Bill into Parliament in a great speech 
on February 13, 1893. The new bill pro- 
vided for the establishment of a local Par- 
liament for Ireland in Dublin, while at the 
same time retaining Ireland’s representa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament at West- 
minster. Protestant Ulster strenuously 
opposed Home Rule and threatened civil 
war in case of the passage of a Home Rule 
Bill, and serious riots occurred at Belfast, 
in April, 1893. 

On June 22, 1893, while the British 
Mediterranean squadron was cruising off 
the coast of Syria, the ironclad battleship 
Victoria was accidentally struck by the 
ram Camperdown, and sunk in a few min- 
utes with her heroic Admiral, Sir George 
Tryon, and four hundred and sixty-seven 
of her crew, causing intense grief through- 
out England and creating a profound sen- 
sation throughout the civilized world. 

On June 26, 1893, the Legislative Coun- 
cil of British India met at Simla and 
passed a bill to stop the free coinage of 
silver. 


EVENTS IN GERMANY. 


The elections in Germany, in March, 
1890, for a new Reichstag, resulted in large 
gains for the Radical or Freisinnige party 
and the Socialists. In the same month 
Prince Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor, who 
had directed the destinies of Prussia for 
twenty-eight years, and of united Germany 
for twenty years. quarreled with the young 
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Emperor William II. and resigned all his 
offices and retired to private life. General 
von Caprivi succeeded him as Chancellor 
of the German Empire and as Prime Minis- 
ter of Prussia. Count Herbert Bismarck, 
the old Chancellor’s son, at the same time 
resigned the Prussian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

In the meantime German colonies were 
established in Eastern Africa, under the 
auspices of the German East Africa Com- 
pany. Inthe fall of 1889 a German mili- 
tary expedition under Dr. Peters, on its 
way to the relief of Emin Pasha, was mas- 
sacred. Emin Pasha, whohad been rescued 
by Mr. Stanley and the efforts of the Brit- 
ish, was no sooner found than he en- 
tered the German service and proceeded to 
extend German commerce and German in- 
fluence among the natives of Eastern and 
Central Africa. Major von Wissmann led 
German military expeditions against hostile 
native tribes, defeating many of them ; but 
on August 30, 1890, a German party was 
massacred by the natives of Witu. In 
October, 1890, a British squadron from 
Zanzibar, took Witu by storm after the 
Sultan had refused to give up the murderers 
of the German party. By the Anglo-Ger- 
man agreement in the summer of 1890, 
Germany abandoned the Hinterland, in 
Eastern Africa, to England, in exchange 
for the isle of Heligoland, near the North 
Sea coast of Germany. In January, 1892, 
the Germans met with another disaster in 
Eastern Africa in a conflict with the natives. 

The Emperor William II. had many 
meetings with other crowned heads. In 
October, 1889, the Czar of Russia visited 
him in Berlin. In November, 1889, Will- 
iam II. visited the Austrian Emperor at 
Vienna. In June, 1890, he visited the 
King of Denmark. In August following 
he visited England, where he met with a 
grand reception from his royal grandmother 
and her subjects ; and in the same month 
he visited the Czar of Russia. In Septem- 
ber of the same year he visited the Austrian 
Emperor in Silesia and at Vienna. In 
June, 1892, the Czar Alexander ‘III. again 
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visited the German Emperor at Berlin, and 
King Humbert of Italy visited him the 
same month. 

In the meantime William II. had taken 
great interest in the labor question and 
seemed desirous of ameliorating labor’s 
condition. May day, 1890, was signalized 
by immense labor demonstrations through- 
out Europe, and was looked upon with 
apprehension by the sovereigns of Europe, 
but all passed off quietly. During Febru- 
ary, 1892, there were great labor riots in 
Berlin, which were finally suppressed by 
the military under the personal direction of 
the young Emperor himself, who boldly 
faced the rioters. 

King Charles of Wurtemburg died in 
189I, and was succeeded by his son, WILL- 
tAM II. In March, 1892, there was a 
Cabinet crisis in Prussia over Caprivi’s new 
education bill, which was considered too 
favorable tothe Roman Catholics. Caprivi 
resigned the Prussian Premiership, in which 
he was succeeded by Count von Eulenberg, 
but he remained Chancellor of the German 
Empire. 

In May, 1893, the Reichstag rejected a 
bill, which had been under consideration 
many months, providing for an increase of 
the German army ; whereupon the Emperor 
dissolved the Reichstag and appealed to 
the country, and the German people sus- 
tained his policy by returning a small 
majority in the Reichstag in favor of an in- 
crease of the army, in the elections held 
on the 15th of June, 1893. The Socialists 
largely increased their representation in 
the Reichstag, and a number of second 
ballots were necessary. The new Reichs- 
tag passed a bill increasing the army, in 


July, 1893. 
EVENTS IN FRANCE. 


In March, 1890, M. Tirard’s Ministry in 
France gave place to a new Cabinet under 
M. de Freycinet. In February, 1890, the 
Duke of Orleans, who had come to France 
in violation of the law, was arrested and 
imprisoned for three months, but was par- 
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doned and escorted to the Swiss frontier in 
May, 1890. 

Early in 1890 France became involved 
in a war with the negro kingdom of 
Dahomey, in Western Africa; and in a 
struggle of three years King Behanzin and 
his army of Amazons were completely 
defeated in a number of conflicts. In the 
fall of 1891 the French troops in Tonquin 
were engaged in warfare with Chinese 
pirates. The French troops defeated the 
rebels in Tonquin in April, 1892. 

The French Senatorial elections on Sun- 
day, January 4, 1891, resulted in a gain of 
eleven seats by the Republicans. The 
alliance between France and Russia was 
fully shown in the maneuvers of the French 
and Russian fleets at Cronstadt, in July 
and August, 1891. Late in August, 1891, 
the French fleet visited England. Ex- 
President Jules Grévy died September g, 
1891. General Boulanger, who had for 
several years lived in exile, committed 
suicide at the tomb of his mistress, Madame 
Bonnemaine, at Brussels, September 30, 
1891. 

The expulsion of M. Chadouine, a 


| French journalist from Bulgaria, in Decem- 


ber, 1891, for offensive articles reflecting on 
the Bulgarian government, led to a diplo- 
matic rupture between that Balkan princi- 
pality and the French Republic, and 
cordial relations were only restored when 
Bulgaria apologized to France and retraced 
her course, January, 1892. 

When the French National Assembly 
rejected the Ministerial bill aimed at the 
religious orders, M. de Freycinet’s Ministry 
resigned, February 19, 1892, and a new 
Ministry under M. Loubet came into 
power, February 27, 1892. 

During the spring of 1892 Paris was ex- 
posed to Anarchist outrages, and numerous 
Anarchists were arrested in March of that 
year. ‘These arrests aroused the ire of the 
Anarchists, who revenged themselves by 
resorting to dynamite explosions. The 
French authorities at once expelled all 
foreign Anarchists from the country. 
Ravachol, the leader of the Paris Anarch- 
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ists, was arrested for several murders. M. 
Véry’s restaurant was blown up with 
dynamite and the proprietor killed, because 
he had testified against Ravachol. After 
being tried and acquitted by a timid jury, 
who were overawed by Anarchist threats, 
Ravachol was finally convicted and guillo- 
tined. The Anarchist outrages in France, 
along with those in Spain, Portugal and 
Belgium at the same time, caused wide- 
spread alarm throughout continental 
Europe. The dynamite plots in Paris 
were renewed in November, 1892, and the 
police bureau was wrecked by an explosion. 

There was a great national féte in Paris 
on September 22, 1892, the centennial anni- 
versary of the proclamation of the First 
French Republic. 

In the meantime the great engineer, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, the projector of the 
Suez Canal, had also undertaken the cut- 
ting of a ship canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama, by organizing a gigantic company 
in France which obtained a charter from 
the Colombian government. Thousands 
of Frenchmen of all classes were induced 
to subscribe stock in the new company, but 
the enterprise involved such immense ex- 
penditures that the work was practically 
abandoned, and the thousands of contrib- 
utors to the gigantic scheme found them- 
selves swindled. A storm of popular 
indignation forced the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to vote for a Committee of Inquiry and 
for the prosecution of the Panama directors, 
Lesseps and others, November 21, 1892. 
Baron Reinach, who, as agent for the 
Panama Canal Company, gave over two 
million francs to Dr. Cornelius Herz, died 
suddenly under very suspicious circum- 
stances when it was announced that a 
Panama inquiry would be made. M. Lou- 
bet was defeated in the Chamber of Deputies 
on a motion for the exhumation of Baron 
Reinach’s body to discover whether he had 
been poisoned, November 28, 1892. Lou- 
bet’s Ministry resigned December 5, 1892, 
and a new Cabinet under M. Ribot was 
formed. When an autopsy on Baron 
Reinach’s body was made Dr. Herz fled to 
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London. A demand for documents was 
rejected by the Assembly, which passed a 
vote of confidence in Ribot’s Ministry. 
The crisis was aserious one for the French 
Republic, as the Royalists and Bonapartists 
were making use of the scandal, in which 
many Republican leaders were involved, to 
bring about the overthrow of the Republic 
and the re-establishment of monarchy in 
France. 

The Panama Committee of Inquiry be- 
gan its investigation December 24, 1892. 


| The Panama loans of 1884 and 1888 were 


fully investigated. The examining magis- 
trate completed his investigation early in 
January, 1893. The examination tarnished 
many hitherto honored names of the Repub- 
lic. The trial of the four Panama direct- 
ors—Ferdinand de Lesseps and his son 
Charles, Marius Fontaine and Baron Cottu 
—with contractor Eiffel, the builder of the 
great one-thousand feet tower in Paris, be- 
gan January 10, 1893. The octogenarian 
Ferdinand de Lesseps was unable to attend 
on account of illness. The trial developed 
very strong evidence against the defend- 
ants. Dr. Cornelius Herz was arrested at 
Bournemouth, England, January 19, 1893, 
at the demand of the French government, 
which asked for his extradition ; but his 
illness prevented his removal. He was 
several times at the point of death. 

‘he Chamber of Indictments committed 
Charles de Lesseps, M. Eiffel and ten others 
for trial at the Assizes on charges of giv- 
ing and receiving bribes. Charles de 
Lesseps appealed to the Court of Assizes 
to quash the indictment against him. The 
Paris Court of Appeal pronounced judg- 
ment against the aged and infirm Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, his son Charles, MM. 
Hiffel, Cottu and Fontaine for breach of 
trust and for swindling the stockholders of 
the Panama Canal Company, February 9, 
1893. ‘There was much sympathy for the 
aged Ferdinand de Lesseps, whose name 
had been honored throughout the civilized 
world for more than a score of years as the 
projector of the Suez Canal. The other 
defendants lodged appeals against the true 
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bills against them. ‘The trial of the Pana- | 


ma bribers and bribed—Charles de Lesseps 
and eight others—began March 8, 1893. 
Charles de Lesseps, Eiffel, Fontaine and 
Cottu were several days later sentenced 
to imprisonment for a term of five years. 
The aged Ferdinand de Lesseps was also 
sentenced to imprisonment, but mercy was 
shown in his case on account of his great 
age and his feeble and imbecile condition. 
In June following all the convicted persons 


were released from imprisonment on tech-~ 


nical grounds. 

While the Panama Canal inquiry was 
absorbing the attention of France, M. Jules 
Ferry, who had just been elected President 
of the French Senate, died very suddenly, 
March 17, 1893. An adverse vote in the 
Assemby compelled the resignation of M. 
Ribot’s Cabinet, March 30, 1893, and the 
formation of a new Ministry under M. 
Dupuy. 

Hostilities broke out between France and 
Siam in May, 1893, caused by the invest- 
ment of the town of Khong, in Cochin 
China, by Loatian tribesmen. The town 
was relieved by the French, May 22, 1893. 
The Siamese Minister expressed his regret 
to France for the Khong incident, but the 
French fleet sailed to attack Bangkok, the 
Siamese capital, in June. On July 13, 
1893, two French gunboats and the Siam- 
ese forts at Paknam exchanged shots, but 
the French Minister apologized to the 
Siamese government. On July 17, 1893, 
French marines captured two forts on the 
Upper Me-Kong river, while the Siamese 
sunk a French merchant vessel. 

During the first week of July, 1893, 
there was serious rioting in Paris caused 
by an attempt on the part of the govern- 
ment to prevent certain disgraceful pro- 
ceedings on the part of students in a ball. 
The rioters routed the police and the mili- 
tary, and the government finally compro- 
mised with them by rescinding the order 
interfering with the conduct of the ball, 
thus giving the students practically a vic- 
tory in their lawlessness. The crisis was 
considered serious for the French Repub- 
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lic, and all parties and factions were in- 
dulging in threats. 


RUSSIAN AFFAIRS, 


In the meantime the Nihilists had been 
as active as ever throughout Russia, and 
conspiracies and assassinations were the 
order of the day. The constant arrests 
and transportations to Siberia did not tend 
in the least to deter the revolutionary ele- 
ments in the Czar’s dominions. Plot after 
plot against the Czar himself was discov- 
ered, and the autocrat was compelled to 
keep himself shut up in his palace as a 
virtual prisoner. The prisoners in Siberia 
had been subjected to the most outrageous 
cruelties, and numerous escapes and at- 
tempts to escape had been made. In 
December, 1889, there was a terrible 
slaughter of a number of prisoners who 
attempted to escape from their place of 
confinement. In March, 1890, the stu- 
dents in the Russian universities gave con- 
siderable annoyance to the authorities by 
their disturbances. 

In the summer of 1890 the Jews in 
Russia, who had been subjected to the 
most cruel mob violence in 1882 and 1883, 
were again the victims of persecution, this 
time by the Russian government itself. 
Late in July, 1890, decrees were issued in 
Russia allowing the Jews to reside only in 
large towns and forbidding them to pursue 
certain occupations, depriving them of 
privileges of education and of entering the 
learned professions or becoming military 
engineers. All Jewish students were ex- 
pelled from the higher institutions of 
learning, and all Jews were shut out from 
government offices. A million Jews lost 
their homes, and thousands migrated from 
Russia. ‘The resolutions of a mass meet- 
ing in London petitioning the Czar to 
relent in his treatment of his Hebrew sub- 
jects angered the Czar, who resented all 
foreign interference. Early in January, 
1891, Jews were forbidden to practice law 
in Russia. In April, 1891, the Jews were 
ordered to leave St. Petersburg and to 
reside in Eastern and Southern Russia. 
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Late in November, 1892, the Jews of Mos- 
cow were ordered to convert their syna- 
gogtie into a charitable institution or sell 
it, and an imperial ukase expelled ail 
soldiers of the Jewish race from Moscow. 
The persecution of the unfortunate race 
continued without abatement. 

In 1891 the failure of the wheat crop in 
Russia caused a horrible famine in that 
country, and thirty million people were 
suffering the pangsof hunger. Thousands 
of the peasants died daily from starvation, 
and the measures of the government were 
unable to afford the people relief. On 
August 11, 1891, an imperial ukase for- 
bade the exportation of rye from Russia. 
Cargoes of wheat were sent from the 
United States to the famine-stricken land. 

During the summer of 1891 a Russian mil- 
itary expedition advanced as far in Central 
Asia as the Pamir tableland, but Russia’s 
right to occupy this region was disputed 
by China and England, and it seemed 
likely that the latter two powers would 
combine against her. A second Russian 
military expedition was sent to the Pamir 
in the summer of 1892, and conflicts 
occurred between the Russians and the 
Afghans; but an amicable arrangement 
was finally made with China and England. 
In 1891 the Czarewitch was traveling in 
Eastern Asia, and while in Japan he was 
wounded by a policeman, May 11, 1891, 
but he soon recovered. 


EVENTS OF OTHER NATIONS. 


An International Anti-Slavery Confer- 
ence convened at Brussels, November 18, 
1889, and remained in session until July, 
1890. ‘This conference, composed of dele- 
gates from the leading nations of the world, 
considered measures for the suppression of 
the slave trade in Africa. During the year 
1790 the Sultan of Zanzibar abolished 
slavery and admitted former slaves to equal 
civil rights with other freemen. In March, 
1890, a European Labor Conference con- 
vened at Berlin. M. Tisza, the Hungari- 
an Prime Minister, resigned March 7, 1890, 
and was succeeded by Count Julius Szapary. 
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In the spring of 1890 Bulgaria was dis- 
turbed by the conspiracy of Major Panitza 
against Prince Ferdinand and Prime Min- 
ister Stambouloff, at Sofia, and the Russian 
Minister at Bucharest was implicated in 
this plot. At the trial of Major Panitza, 
in May, 1890, the complicity of Russian 
officials was clearly proven. Major Pan- 
itza and eight others were found guilty in 
June. Panitza was sentenced to be shot 
and the other conspirators to imprisonment. 
Panitza was shot June 28, 1890. 

On September 11, 1890, a Liberal rising 
occurred in the Swiss canton of Ticino 
against the Ultramontane or ruling party, 
and the rebels set up a provisional govern- 
ment of their own adherents. The na- 
tional government of Switzerland sent 
troops to the scene of the disturbance, and 
the cantonal government was taken out of 
the hands of the insurgents and order was 
restored. 

On October 29, 1890, the States-General 
of Holland declared King William III. in- 
capable of governing on account of insanity, . 
and created his wife, Queen Emma, Re- 
gent. On the death of King William IIL., 
November 23, 1890, his little nine-year-old 
daughter, Wilhelmina, became Queen of 
Holland, under her mother’s regency ; but 
as females are excluded from the sover- 
eignty of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
the Duke of Nassau became Grand Duke 
of Luxemburg. As the republicans were 
active throughout Holland after the king’s 
death, the police seized a large‘number of 
republican placards, and measures were 
taken to prevent any dissemination of re- 
publican ideas. In April, 1893, the Dutch 
defeated the Atcheenese in Sumatra. 

In Italy Signor Crispi’s Ministry re- 
signed in consequence of the defeat of his 
party in the elections, and was succeeded 
by a new Ministry under the Marquis di 
Rudini, February, 1891. It was under the 
new Ministry that Italy became involved 
in a diplomatic rupture with the United 
States in consequence of the lynching 
(March 14, 1891) by a mob in New Or- 
leans of eleven Italians who had been ac- 
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quitted by a jury of the murder of Chief of 
Police David C. Hennessy, on October 13, 
1890. ‘Ihe affair was finally settled by the 
United States making reparation and pay- 
ing an indemnity. 

Switzerland celebrated the six hundredth 
anniversary of her national existence by 
grand festivities, beginning August 12, 
1891. 

We have alluded to the Italian occupa- 
tion of Massowah, on the Abyssinian coast 
of the Red Sea. King John, of Abyssinia, 
having been killed by rebels at Metemneh, 
March 10, 1889, Italy took Abyssinia under 
her protection in the fall of 1889. The 
Italian East Africa Company undertook 
the development of the new Italian acqui- 
sitions. After months of negotiation Italy 
and Engiand came to anagreement respect- 
ing North-eastern Africa, March 24, 1891. 

The Portuguese annexations in British 


Zambesia, and Major Serpa Pinto’s mas- 


sacre of natives who were allies of the Brit- 
ish in South-eastern Africa, occasioned 
. serious complications between Portugal 
and England. ‘The Portuguese claimed 
territory between the Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans, but England denied these claims 
because the Portuguese had never occupied 
this territory. The Portuguese South 
Africa Company was at once organized for 
the development of Portuguese influence 
in Southern Africa. In April, 1891, the 
Portuguese became involved in difficulties 
with natives of Mozambique and Guinea. 
The struggle between the Egyptians and 
the Dervishes in Nubia still continued, and 
the Dervishes were defeated at Suakim, 
January 27, 1891, and MHandoub was 
captured by the Egyptians the next day. 
Egyptian troops under Colonel Holled 
Smith captured Tokar and defeated the 
Dervishes, more than seven hundred of 
whom were killed, February 19, 1801. 
Osman Digma fled to Kassala. The Khe- 
dive of Egypt, Tewfik Pasha, died Janu- 
ary 7, 1892, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, ABBAS PASHA. 
In the meantime the intrigues of ex- 
Queen Natalie, the divorced wife of King 
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Milan of Servia, led to her expulsion from 
Servia, in May, 1891, by the Servian gov- 
ernment; but the populace of Belgrade 
arose in her favor, and for several days the 
Servian capital was disturbed by serious 
riots. ‘wo years later the young King 
Alexander III. deposed the Regents by a 
coup d’ état, seizing them by violence and 
taking the government into his own hands, 
April 13, 1893. 

Belgium was threatened with a political 
crisis in May, 1890, in consequence of the 
agitation among the laboring masses, who: 
had the sympathy of the army and the 
people with them. The Belgian Chamber 
of Deputies decided in favor of a revision 
of the Belgian constitution granting uni- 
versal suffrage, May 21, 1890. There 
was an immense Socialist demonstration in 
Brussels in favor of universal suffrage, 
forty thousand men being in procession, 
August 10, 1890. The Ministry intro- 
duced a bill into the Chambers providing 
for the extension of the franchise, Novem- 
ber 27, 1890, but the matter was delayed 
for several years. In the spring of 1892 
there were Anarchist outrages in Belgium, 
as well asin France and Spain, the most 
terrible of which was the explosion in the 
town hall at Liége, May 3, 1892. The 
Chambers repeatedly rejected the demand 
for universal suffrage. The rejection on 
November 8, 1892, led to the assembling 
of a mob in front of the royal palace, but 
the mob was dispersed by gendarmes. 
Early in the spring of 1893 the determina- 
tion of the Belgian workmen forced the 
Chambers to grant universal suffrage in 
order to avoid revolution. 

The first elections based on universal 
suffrage in Spain, on Sunday, February 1, 
1891, resulted in large gains for the Con- 
servative Ministry. During the first few 
months of 1892 Spain was disturbed by 
Anarchist outrages similar to those of 
France at the same time. ‘Troops were 
sent to suppress an Anarchist movement 
in the province of Malaga. An Anarchist 
outbreak occurred at Xeres de la Frontera, 
January 9, 1892, and the Anarchist move- 
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ment extended to San Ferrado, causing. 
intense alarm. ‘The four Anarchist lead- 
ers in the rising at Xeres de la Frontera 
were executed February 10, 1892. The 
Anarchists throughout Spain circulated 
placards threatening vengeance for the 
execution of their brethren at Xeres de la 
Frontera, and the police made many ar- 
rests at Barcelona, Cadiz and other places. 
The police at Xeres de la Frontera put the 
Anarchists to flight. An Anarchist plot 
to blow up the Chamber of Deputies at 
Madrid caused intense alarm. ‘There was 
a great demonstration at Madrid in honor 
of Columbus, November 13, 1892. 

A republican revolt at Oporto, Portuga., 
on January 31, 1891, was crushed by the 
military with the loss of one hundred 
killed and wounded. 


RECENT EVENTS IN CHINA. 

During 1890, 1891 and 1892 there were 
serious anti-foreign riots in China, in 
which mobs attacked European and Amer- 
ican missionaries and other foreigners in 
the large cities of the Celestial Empire. 
These outrages threatened to bring about 
a coalition of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and the United States against China 
in the fall of 1891. ‘ 

The Celestial Empire was distracted by 
formidable rebellions in Mongolia and 
Mantchooria, as well as by revolts in va- 
rious provinces in China proper. Several 
thousand rebels were slaughtered in battle, 
in March, 1892. In the Chien Chang 
district eight hundred captured rebels were 
massacred, March, 1892. China ceded 
Sikkim to England, in March, 1890, and 
was ready in 1891 to codperate with En- 
gland in checking the Russian advance to 
the Pamir plateau. 

China had acquired great strength under 
the administrations of Prince Kung, the 
Marquis Tseng and Li Hung Chang ; and 
internal improvements, such as railroad and 
telegraph lines, were gradually introduced. 


THE CHILIAN CIVIL WAR OF 1891. 


The most important event in South Amer- 
ican history during 1891 was the bloody civil 
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war in Chili between President José Manuel 
Balmaceda and the Congress of that re- 
public. This sanguinary struggle began 
with the first day of the year and lasted 
eight months, and was caused by the arbi- 
trary and despotic rule of President Balma- 
ceda, who virtually acted as_ dictator, 
endeavoring constantly to establish practi- 
cally his own will as the law of the republic, 
and repeatedly overriding the constitution 
and laws of the land. 

Chili has always been the most enlight- 
ened of all the Spanish American nations, 
and has been usually little disturbed by 
such revolutions and civil wars as have 
constantly distracted the other Latin Amer- 
ican republics. That republic has been in- 
ternally at peace from 1851 to 1891, a period 
of forty years, during which period she, 
in alliance with Peru, carried on a war 
against Spain, and in 1881 she vanquished 
both Peru and Bolivia in a bloody war of 
two years, as already noted. 

It was apparent to careful observers from 
the beginning of the recent internal struggle 
that the rebel or Congressional party must 
eventually succeed, as four-fifths of the 
Chilian people were on the side of the Con- 
gress against President Balmaceda. The 
Chilian Congress and people were fighting 
for the cause of popular government against 
a one-man power as represented by the dic- 
tator Balmaceda. The Congress and people 
of Chili had as good a cause in their armed 
opposition to President Balmaceda as the 
English Parliament and people two and a 
half centuries ago had against King Charles 
I. Astheir adherents outnumbered the par- 
tisans of Balmaceda four to one, the success 
of the rebels was only a question of time. 

The insurgents had a formidable naval 
armament, and were thus superior to dic- 
tator Balmaceda on the water. Their land 
forces held possession of the country both 
north and south of Santiago and Valparaiso, 
the capital and the chief seaport of the 
country, which were held by President Bal- 
maceda’s forces until just before the end 
of the war. The possession of the great 
nitrate deposits, the chief source of wealth 
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to the country, was of immense advantage 
to the Congressionalists, who worked those 
mines for all they were worth, and thus 
obtained the cash necessary for carrying on 
the struggle against dictator Balmaceda. 

Balmaceda’s weak points were his inferior 
navy and his want of money. As he was 
unable to borrow money he seized the sil- 
ver in the national treasury at Santiago, 
which was stored there as security for the 
fiduciary circulation, in order to be able to 
pay sums due to European contractors who 
had supplied him with ships, arms and 
ammunition. This destructive civil war in 
Chili began January 1, 1891. Most of the 
army supported President Balmaceda, but 
the rest of the army and almost the entire 
navy sided with the Congress. Portions of 
the dictator’s army at different times de- 
serted to theinsurgents. The Congressional 
proclamation against the President was 
issued January 5, 1891. The President’s 
proclamation was issued two days later, 
and three hundred citizens were imprisoned 
by the President. The Congressional navy 
blockaded the ports. 

The Congressionalists won three victories 
at Coquimbo, in January, 1891. The Con- 
gressional fleet captured the ship Cleopatra 
with five thousand rifles and a large quan- 
tity of ammunition, January 9, 1891. There 
were a number of indecisive conflicts in 
Chili during January and February, 18qr. 
Tarapaca and Atacama, in the North of 
Chili, were occupied by the Congressional- 
ists. The Congressionalists won a victory 
at Dolores, February 15, 1891. ‘The Con- 
gressional fleet bombarded Pisagua and 
burned the town, February 6, 1891,and capt- 
ured Iquique after a fierce bombardment, 
February 16, 1891. Over two hundred 
women and children were killed during this 
bombardment, and the business part of 
Iquique was fired by incendiaries the 
same evening. By the mediation of the 
British Admiral Hotham, a short armistice 
was concluded until the 20th (February, 
1891). The Congressionalists were re- 
pulsed at Huara, February 17, 1891, and 
were defeated the next day. ee 
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sionalists were victorious at Iquique, where 
the President’s troops surrendered, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1891. Pisagua was recaptured 
by the Balmacedist troops, and one hun- 
dred Congressional troops were killed and 
eight hundred captured, of whom eighteen 
officers were shot in cold blood. 

President Balmaceda issued a decree 
confiscating all the property of rebel Sena- 
tors and Deputies, and threatened to shoot 
several relatives of Senators and Deputies. 
The rebels seized several prominent friends 
of Balmaceda and threatened to take life 
for life, even threatening to shoot his 
particular friend, the Bishop of Serena. 
The prisons of Santiago were crowded with 
political prisoners. Three hundred fled 
from Balmaceda’s clutches across the Andes 
into the Argentine Republic. President 
Balmaceda convoked a new Presidential 
election for the first Sunday in March, and 
declared the members of Congress rebels. 
Balmaceda’s cruelties, imprisonments, flog- 
gings of Congressional leaders, and the 
massacre by Colonel Robles at Tarapaca 
justified Congressional reprisals. 

The Congressionalists captured Ancud 
and Antofagasta in February,1891. Their 
land forces numbered twelve thousand men. 
The Peruvian steamer Sazfa Rosa, with 
arms for Balmaceda, was captured by the 
insurgents. The Congressionalists won a 
victory on March 6, 1891, and the Presi- 
dent’s troops deserted to the rebels. T'ara- 
paca and all Southern Chili were in the 
possession of the Congressionalists. The 
Congressionalists were victorious at Pozo 
Almonte, near Iquique, March 8, 18or. 
The Mayor and garrison of Valparaiso 
joined the rebels and seized the Balmacedist 
transport JZazda, and sailed northward. 
The Congressionalists bombarded and took 
Antofagasta, March 23, 1891, and captured 
Arica and Tacna without resistance, April 
7) L8O1. 

On April 18, 1891, there was naval fight- 
ing near Valparaiso. ‘The Balmacedist tug 
Florence was blown out of the water and 
her crew drowned, by a shell from the Con- 
gressional ironclad Blanca Encalada, and 
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the Balmacedist torpedo boat was knocked 
to pieces by a broadside from the Congres- 
sional sloop-of-war O’ Higgins. ‘The Con- 
gressional vessels then attacked the forts of 
Valparaiso and a lively battle ensued. 
Several shells from the forts tore the deck of 
the O’ Higgins to pieces and blew nine of 
her guns and twelve of her crew to pieces. 
The Blanca Encalada was sunk in Caldera 
Bay by the Balmacedist vessels Sergeanto 
Aldea, Almirante Condell and Almirante 
Lynch, April 23, 1891. The Congressional 
cruiser Magellanes defeated the President’s 
flotilla at Chanaral, April 24, 1891. There 
was indecisive fighting at Taltal between 
the citizens and the President’s vessels, 
Imperial and Almirante Condell, May 21, 
1891. “These vessels bombarded Iquique 
and engaged the Congressional fleet on the 
same day. On land the Congressionalists 
were continually gaining ground and the 
President’s troops were constantly deserting 
to them. 

The Congressional transport /tata escaped 
from San Diego, California, after her seiz- 
ure by the United States authorities on the 
charge of violating the neutrality laws of 
the United States by carrying arms to the 
Congressional party, and was pursued by 
the United States war vessel Charleston, 
May, 1891. The /fata was finally surren- 
dered to the United States Consul at 
Iquique, June, 1891. 

Balmaceda’s new Congress passed several 
acts legalizing all he had done thus far, 
June, 1891. The efforts of the European 
Ministers at Santiago, and those of the 
United States and Brazil, to bring about a 
peace, failed, June, 1891. 

The Balmacedist vessels d/mirante Lynch 
and Almirante Condell bombarded Iquique, 
June 9, 1891, but were soon driven off by 
Congressional vessels. The Congressional 
squadron bombarded Pisagua, June 8, 1891, 
and Iquique, June 9, 1891 ; occupied Toco- 
pilla, June 10, 1891; bombarded Antofa- 
gasta, occupied Chanaral and silenced the 
land batteries. 

The Congressionalists were repulsed in 
two battles near Huasco, in Northern Chili, 
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July 8, 1891. A few days later thé Con- 
gressionalists were defeated after a desper- 
atebattle. The Congressionalists captured 
the town of Coronel, but the Balmacedists 
re-took Vallemar from the Congressional- 
ists. 

The Congressional fleet arrived at Val- 
paraiso, July 10, 1891. Several of the Pres- 
ident’s vessels were defeated by the 
Congressional cruiser M/agellanes off the 
Chilian coast, July 12, 1891. 

In the meantime Balmaceda had several 
large ironclad cruisers built in France. 
The Presidente Pinto was detained at Kiel, 
in Germany, late in August, 1891; and 
the Presidente Errazuriz was detained at 
Lisbon, in Portugal, in July and August. 

The Congressionalists now determined 
to end the war by a decisive and effective 
blow directed against Valparaiso and Santi- 
ago. Accordingly a Congressional force of 
eight thousand men under General Canto 
landed at Quintero Bay, twenty miles north 
from Valparaiso, August 20, 1891. Presi- 
dent Balmaceda and his generals were 
completely taken by surprise, but Balma- 
cedist troops were sent against the insur- 
gents, and terrific fighting followed the 
next day and lasted for a full week, August 
21-28, 1891. The losses were heavy on 
both sides. The rebels, though greatly 
outnumbered, were victorious from the 
start, and advanced to within five miles of 
Valparaiso, amid constant fighting. Bal- 
maceda’s forces occupied vantage-ground, 
and his army was backed up by the guns 
from Fort Callao; but the Congressional 
artillery did terrible execution. General 
Canto, the Congressional commander, was 
a veteran who commanded the Chilian 
forces in the war with Peru and Bolivia 
ten years before. Balmaceda’s forces out- 
numbered the Congressionalists two to one ; 
but the superiority of the Congressional- 
ist firearms gave that party the final 
success, their troops being armed with 
Remingtons and Winchesters, twenty thou- 
sand of which were brought from the 
United States by the Asmeralda on her re- 
turn to Chili. 
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In the sanguinary and decisive battles of 
Vina del Mar and Placilla, August 24-28, 
1891, the most desperate valor was shown 
on both sides, as it was to be a life-and- 
death struggle. The Congressional fleet 
actively aided General Canto’s army. The 
Congressionalists drove back the Balma- 
cedists and surrounded Valparaiso. Many 
of Balmaceda’s troops deserted to the Con- 
gressionalists during the fighting. In the 
final and decisive battle of Placilla, seven 
miles from Valparaiso, August 28, 1891, 
the Balmacedists were utterly routed and 
driven into Valparaiso, with the loss of 
fifteen hundred killed and wounded, and 
three thousand prisoners. Balmaceda’s 
leading commanders, Generals Barbosa 
and Alzeweca, were killed while leading 
their troops against the rebels. The dic- 
tator’s army was crushed and dispersed, 
beyond all hope of reorganization, and he 
was practically a fugitive. Balmaceda’s 
power was thus utterly broken, without 
any chances of recovery, and the victorious 
Congressionalists took possession of Val- 
paraiso, August 28, and of Santiago, Sun- 
day, August 30, 1891. 

Sefior Claudio Vicufia, President-elect, 
and Sefior Viel, Intendente of Valparaiso, 
fled for refuge to the German warship 
Leipsic. The Almirante Lynch and other 
Balmacedist warships fell into the hands 
of the victors. Other Balmacedist refugees 
went on board the German and American 
warships in the harbor of Valparaiso, and 
to the American legation in Santiago. 
Sefior Vicufia finally reached New York. 

After surrendering his capital to the 
victorious rebels, President Balmaceda fled 
to the mountains for the purpose of escaping 
from the country. The residences of Bal- 
maceda, his mother, the dead General 
Barbosa and other obnoxious individuals 
were burned by an infuriate mob, which 
held the capital at its mercy. ‘There was 
also riot and incendiarism in Valparaiso, 
where almost two million dollars’ worth of 
property was destroyed, but order was 
finally restored after two hundred rioters 
had been shot down by troops. 
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The defeat of Balmaceda, the fall of 
Valparaiso and Santiago, the flight of Bal- 
maceda and the complete triumph of the 
Congressional cause occasioned great re- 
joicings in Valparaiso and Santiago, and 
the festivities in honor of the great victory 
lasted several days. The victorious Con- 
gressionalists established a _ provisional 
government at Santiago, under Admiral 
Jorge Montt, September 4, 1891. The new 
government was soon recognized by the 
United States, England, France, Germany, 
Italy and other powers. The Balmacedist 
torpedo boat Almirante Condell and the 
armed transport /mperzal surrendered at 
Callao, Peru, September 4, 1891. 

In the meantime the fallen dictator 
Balmaceda attempted to escape across the 
Andes into the Argentine Republic; but, 
as his escape was cut off by his victorious 
foes, he committed suicide at the Argentine 
legation in Santiago, September 20, 18g1, 
and his body was buried secretly in that 
city. He left letters to his mother, his 
wife, the Argentine Minister and a friend, 
stating that he would not receive fair treat- 
ment from his triumphant enemies, who 
thirsted for his blood. His death caused 
intense excitement and general joy in San- 
tiago and Valparaiso, and those cities were 
brilliantly illuminated. 

Chili was rapidly recovering from the 
effects of the destructive civil war through 
which the country had just passed. The 
belief among the victorious party that the 
United States Minister at Santiago, Patrick 
Egan, was a friend of Balmaceda, and that 
the Americans in Chili had given sympathy 
and aid to Balmaceda, gave rise to a bitter 
feeling toward Americans, which was 
heightened by the American Minister’s 
action in affording an asylum to the Bal- 
macedist refugees at the American legation 
in Santiago. The legation was surrounded 
and watched by police and detectives to 
prevent the escape of the refugees. Finally 
a riot at Valparaiso, October 16, 1891, when 
a party of American sailors were attacked 
by a mob and two of them killed, brought 
matters to a crisis, and threatened war with 
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the United States. The Chilian provisional 
government was at first very defiant, but 
after several months’ negotiation, conducted 
at Washington by Sefior Pedro Montt, a 
brother of Admiral Jorge Montt, on the part 
of Chili, the dispute was settled by Chili 
making a satisfactory apology and agreeing 
to pay an indemnity to the families of the 
victims of the riot, January, 1892. 

The Liberals triumphed in elections for 
a new Congress, which resulted in return- 
ing thirty Liberals and two Clericals to the 
Senate, and sixty-two Liberals and thirty- 
two Clericals to the Chamber of Deputies. 
Admiral Jorge Montt was unanimously 
elected President of Chili by the electoral 
colleges of the republic, November 18, 
1891. He was inaugurated in the Plaza 
Independencia amid three salvos of artil- 
lery, December 26, 1891. "The Balmacedist 
refugees at the United States legation 
attempted to throw railway cars off the 
track and to throw bombs into the proces- 
sion. The American residents at Santiago 
were indignant at the attempted outrages, 
and held meetings to denounce the refugees. 

In a few days after his inauguration the 
new President completed his Cabinet. In 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the provisional government a general 
amnesty bill was passed by Congress, from 
which a few of the Balmacedist leaders 
were excepted. 


CIVIL WAR IN BRAZIL, 1891. 


A new constitution proclaimed in Brazil 
in the summer of 1890 made the President 
responsible to the nation, the Cabinet mem- 
bers to be styled Secretaries of State and 
to be responsible to the President. 

Like Chili, Brazil had a struggle between 
its President and its Congress in 1891, be- 
cause President Deodora da Fonseca as- 
sumed the role of dictator, as President 
Balmaceda had done in Chili. The trouble 
in Brazil was caused by the attempt of 
(Congress to deprive President Fonseca of 
htis constitutional veto power. The Con- 
gress persisted in its scheme, and the Presi- 
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dent sought to save his veto power by 
adopting the heroic course of forcibly dis- 
solving Congress by military power, thus 
imitating Cromwell in England, the Bona- 
partes in France and Iturbide in Mexico. 

President Fonseca dissolved Congress, 
declared martial law, suspended all consti- 
tutional guarantees, and made _ himself 
dictator, November 4, 1891. Soldiers 
guarded the public buildings, and a rigor- 
ous censorship was exercised over all dis- 
patches sent abroad. In consequence of 
the President’s action, four States of Brazil 
at once seceded from the Republic and 
declared their independence. Several gar- 
risons revolted against Fonseca’s dictator- 
ship. The rebels fortified the city of Rio 
Grande do Sul, in the streets of which a 
battle was fought in which the dictator’s 
forces were defeated with heavy loss. ‘The 
disaffection throughout the country was 
spreading rapidly and the dictator’s power 
was becoming more precarious daily. 
Many of the National Guards and volun- 
teers joined the revolt, and the flotilla in 
the Uruguay river sided with the rebels. 
The Deputies in Congress from the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul were jailed. Three 
other States revolted and seceded. Finally 
a revolt broke out in Rio Janeiro, Novem- 
ber 21, 1891. The navy joined the rebels 
two days later, thus forcing President 
Fonseca to resign, November 23, 1891. 
General Floriano Peixoto was at once 
elected his successor. The new President 
convoked Congress for December 18, 1891, 
and annulled the state of siege and revoked 
his predecessor’s arbitrary acts. 

Peace was not immediately restored 
throughout the Republic. A revolutionary 
provisional government was established in 
the State of Rio Janeiro, and there was a 
conflict on the Campos at Rio Janeiro, 
December 8, 1891. ‘The Governor of Sao 
Paulo was forced to resign, December 13, 
1891. The citizens of Pernambuco had a 
conflict with the police and the military, 
December, 1891, and forced the Governor to 
resign. In all, eleven States deposed their 
Governors. The States of Rio Grande do 
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Sul and Matto Grasso remained rebellious 
for over a year, but were finally subdued 
by the national troops after many conflicts. 
The ex-Emperor Dom Pedro II. died in 
Portugal, December 5, 1891. 

The times seemed inauspicious for dic- 
tators in South America. In July, 1890, a 
formidable military and naval revolt at 
Buenos Ayres, in which several thousand 
lives were lost, forced President Celman, 
of the Argentine Republic, to resign; and 
in the summer of 1892 President Palacio, 
of Venezuela, was overthrown, after a 
bloody civil war of many months, during 
which his forces were constantly defeated 
by his rival, General Crespo, who finally 
captured Caracas, after a desperate battle, 
and made himself President. 


FRANCO-SIAMESE DISPUTE. 


In our account of the recent events in 
France we have alluded to that Republic’s 
dispute with Siam. As this affair threat- 
ened to end in international complications, 
a fuller account of the controversy will be 
given here. 

The French complained of Siamese ag- 
gression on French territory in Anam, the 
Siamese having established military posts 
in Cochin China, not far from Hue, the 
capital of Anam, and threatened to cut off 
Tonquin from Cochin China, early in the 
spring of 1893. The French drove back 
the Siamese invaders and recovered three 
hundred miles of territory. The Siamese 
evacuated the island of Khong, but tried 
to recapture it and seized Captain Thoreux 
and his men. At the demand of France 
Captain Thoreux and his men were re- 
leased, and Siam gave the most pacific 
assurances. M. Grosgurin, a French in- 
spector, was assassinated in his tent by 
order of a Siamese mandarin, whom he 
was under orders to conduct back so as to 
protect him against the population, the 
victims of his exactions. The Siamese 
government asked for time to make an in- 
quiry and gave assurances of its readiness 
to grant France full reparation after hav- 
ing ascertained the facts. 
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In July, 1893, the French fleet under 
Admiral Humann sailed toward Bangkok. 
The French gunboats Cométe and Jncon- 
stante, although refused permission — by 
Siam to ascend the Menam river, went up 
the river toward Bangkok, July 13, 1893, 
and were fired upon by the Siamese forts 
with the loss of three killed and two 
wounded on the part of the crews, while 
twenty Siamese were killed in the forts. 
One Siamese gunboat was hulled, and 
the French steamer Say was sunk. The 
French gunboat Forfazt came two days 
later. 

The French Minister at Bangkok, M. 
Pavie, apologized to the Siamese govern- 
ment, saying that the French gunboats 
ascended the river in defiance of his orders. 
The French government forwarded an en- 
ergetic protest to the Siamese government 
against the attack on the French sailors. 

On July 18, 1893, the French govern- 
ment sent an w/fmatum to Siam, demand- 
ing the cession of the territory on the east 
side of the Mekong river to the French 
possessions in Anam; the evacuation of 
the forts held there by the Siamese within 
a month; full satisfaction for various 
aggressions on French ships and sailors on 
the Menam river; the punishment of the 
culprits and provision for the pecuniary 
indemnity of the victims ; an indemnity of 
three million francs for various damages 
sustained by French subjects; and the 
immediate deposit of three million francs 
to guarantee the payment of the indem- 
nity and the punishment of the culprits, or 
the assignment of taxes in certain districts 
in lieu of the deposit of three million 
francs. Siam was given forty-eight hours 
in which to answer the French z/timatum, 
and in case the terms of the w/timatum 
were rejected France was to declare a 
blockade. 

The Franco-Siamese quarrel threatened 
to involve England and China in the dis- 
pute as allies of Siam. China, as the nom- 
inal suzerain of Siam, threatened to send 
a military force to the aid of the Siamese; 
while Great Britain, alarmed for the safety 
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of the eastern frontier of British India and 
for her commercial interests in Siam, sent 
several warships to Siamese waters; and 
German warships were also sent. to act in 
conjunction with the British and for the 
protection of German commercial interests. 

The Chinese Ambassador in London was 
in close consultation with Lord Rosebery, 
British Minister of Foreign Affairs, the re- 
sult of which was that England and China 
were negotiating a defensive alliance against 
France. England urged Li Hung Chang, 
the Chinese Viceroy, to senda fleet to Bang- 
kok. Lord Dufferin, the British Ambassa- 
dor at Paris, had many conferences with M. 
Develle, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; while M. Develle was in constant 
telegraphic communication with M. Pavie, 
the French Minister Resident at Bangkok. 

The diplomatic relations between England 
and France were fast approaching a rupture, 
and war was threatened between the two 
nations. ‘The British press assumed a firm 
tone in support of Lord Rosebery’s attitude 
for the protection of British interests; while 
the French press and people clamored loudly 
for war with England, and resented all 
foreign interference with plans for bringing 
Siam to terms. England was warmly sup- 
ported in her course by Germany, and the 
Berlin press heartily commended Lord 
Rosebery’s action. 

The approach of the French fleet under 
Admiral Humann caused great excitement 
and alarm at Bangkok, and the Siamese 
king and his court were on the point of 
fleeing from their capital. ‘The land tele- 
graph wires between Bangkok and Saigon 
were cut by the Siamese, thus necessitating 
some delay in the transmission of dispatches 
to the French warships at Bangkok. 

The French -fleet under Admiral Hu- 
mann began a blockade of Bangkok, July 
28, 1893, having given notice to foreign 
vessels the preceding day. Out-going ves- 
sels were warned that they must clear from 
Bangkok the next day or submit to deten- 
tion. The blockade was to extend along 
the entire north coast of the Gulf of Siam. 

‘The Siamese feared that France was aim- 
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ing to make their whole country a French 
province. The Siamese government in a 
note to M. Pavie expressed its ardent desire 
tor the maintenance of peace, and accepted 
the full terms of the French w/timatum, 
July 29, 1893; and the French blockade was 
raised ina few days and amicable relations 
were restored. 

Thus the crisis which had threatened to 
involve not only France and Siam, but also 
England and China, and probably Germany, 
was amicably adjusted. Hard as were the 
conditions which powerful France imposed 
upon weak Siam, those terms would have 
been still severer had not England and 
China interfered in Siam’s behalf. 


BRITISH AFFAIRS. 


The discussion of the Irish Home Rule 
Bill occupied the attention of the British 
Parliament during the whole of the spring 
and summer of 1893, and the bill was finally 
passed by the House of Commons by the 
drastic application of closure, on September 
3, 1893, but on September 22 the bill was 
rejected by the House of Lords by a vote of 
four hundred and nineteen to forty-one—a 
majority of rather more than ten to one. 
The action of the House of Lords in this 
instance was resented by the Liberal party, 
and Mr. Gladstone announced his intention 
of starting an agitation for the abolition of 
the House of Lords, but the proposed 
movement soon collapsed. 

In the fall of 1893 the settlement of criti- 
cal questions in South Africa was attended 
with bloodshed. For a long time trouble 
had been brewing between the young men 
of the warlike Matabeles and the white set- 
tlers in Mashonaland; and in July, 1893, a 
Matabele raid upon the Mashonas, a timid, 
peaceful race, had to be repelled by force on 
the part of the police of the British South 
Africa Company. Ina short time this com- 
pany was at war with Lobengula, the 
Matabele king; and the company’s force, 
acting in codperation with the Bechuanaland 
police, under Colonel Goold-Adams, ad- 
vanced in OCtober, 1893, through a difficult 
and almost unknown country upon Bul- 
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uwayo. it was an anxious time for all con- 
cerned, as the Matabele king had at least 
fifteen thousand warriors, as brave as the 
Soudanese, against eight hundred British. 
The Matabeles knew the country, and the 
dreaded rainy season was approaching. But 
in a month from the first advance, the little 
British force, armed with modern weapons 
and faultlessly led, had defeated Lobengula 
in several sharp encounters, had lost but 
very few of their number, had occupied 
Buluwayo, the Matabele capital, and forced 
Lobengula to take flight. 
and Major Allan Wilson undertook to 
capture Lobengula. Major Wilson was 
overpowered and killed by a force of Mata- 
beles, December 3, 1893, but died fighting 
to the last. Major Forbes was attacked by 
the Matabeles, December 8, 1893. ‘The 
British South Africa Company undertook 
the development of the vast mineral re- 
sources of South Africa, now the richest 
gold district in the world. 

In East Africa, in 1893 and in 1894, 
the British were actively engaged in sup- 
pressing the slave trade. Commissioner 
Johnston sent troops under Major C. E. 
Johnson and E. A. Edwards, who defeated 
the slave trading tribes in Nyassaland. Two 
British gunboats, the Proneer and the Ad- 
venture, in Lake Nyassa, cooperated with 
the land expedition. The British continued 
victorious over the native tribes, although 
the British East Africa Company had 
abandoned Uganda. Early in 1895 the 
British defeated Kawingo, a native African 
chief and a slave trader, who had carried 
off some of the people of Malemya, a 
friendly chief, and burned some of his vil- 
lages. Kawingo’s people were carried off 
and some of his villages were burned. 

In West Africa the British police of Sierra 
Leone defeated four thousand Sofas, Decem- 
ber 28, 1893, and that fierce tribe was chas- 
tised by the British, who took the strong- 
hold of Chief Nana. ‘Two fights by mis- 
take occurred between the British under 
Colonel Ellis and the French of Senegambia, 
the French mistaking the British for Sofas 
during the night, December 23, 1893, and 
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early in January, 1894. Korona, chief of 
Ouema, who deceived both parties, was ex- 
ecuted by the British, February 16, 1894. 
The British government chartered the Royal 
Niger Company to trade in this region. 
The British defeated natives on the Niger, 
February 22, 1895. The Anglo-French 
agreement concerning the Niger region was 
made in November, 1893. 

At the close of June, 1893, the govern- 
ment of British India closed its mints 
against the coinage of silver. In the fall of 
1893 serious riots occurred at Bombay, 
Poonah and Rangoon, between the Moham- 
medans and the Brahmans, and quiet was 
only restored when troops appeared upon 
the scene. Early in 1894 Lord Lansdowne 
was succeeded as Viceroy of British India 
by Lord Elgin, under whom India continued 
to prosper, and the various tribes in Bur- 
mah and on the northwestern frontier were 
chastised by the military pofice. Some 
serious frontier troubles occurred in the 
northwest, along the Hindoo Koosh moun- 
tains, concerning the delimitation of Wazir- 
istan, causing some loss on the British side, 
near the close of 18094. 

At the beginning of 1895 a British Indian 
military expedition under Colonels Egerton 
and Turner proceeded against Waziristan 
and occupied the’ country, as the native 
tribes had readily submitted, while three 
thousand cattle were captured. The Wa- 
ziris were defeated and a thousand cattle 
were captured soon afterward. At the be- 
ginning of February, 1895, Umra Khan of 
Jandol defeated the Chitralis after severe 
fighting and occupied Chitral without resis- 
tance. Hewas afterward defeated, but he 
captured the fort of Drosh, February 9, 1895. 
As Umra Khan refused to evacuate Chitral, 
a British expedition of fourteen thousand 
men under General Sir H. Low marched 
against him. Captain Ross and Lieutenant 
Jones with three hundred Cashmere, Punjab 
and Sikh troops proceeded to join Lieuten- 
ants Edwards and Fowler, but were attacked 
by natives, and a two days’ fight followed, 
in which Captain Ross and fifty-four men 
were killed, March 9 and 10, 1895. Sir H. 
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Low’s expedition advanced in two columns. 
Two brigades stormed the Malakand pass, 
defended by twelve thousand Swatis, April 
3, 1895, the British losing sixty killed and 
wounded, and the Swatis about five hundred 
killed and wounded. Lieutenants Edwards 
and Fowler were cut off at Reshun and cap- 
tured by Umra Khan. Captain Ross was 
cut off and killed. Lieutenant Parker was 
stabbed and severely wounded by a fanatical 
Mohammedan. In the meantime the Chit- 
ral fort was bravely defended by Captain 
Townshend, and was relieved by friendly 
natives. Colonel Kelly was delayed by snow 
storms. The British drove the hostile tribes- 
men from the hills about Miankalai, April 
17. Overa hundred British were killed and 
wounded during the siege. Mr. Robertson 
and Colonel Campbell were wounded and 
Captain Baird was killed. Umra Khan fled 
and was captured by Afghans. There were 
several assassinations by Ghazi fanatics dur- 
ing April, 1895. 

While the British arms had been thus en- 
gaged on the northwestern frontier of India, 
Lieutenant Prendergast with the military 
police chastised the Kachins and Chins in 
Burmah, in January, 1895. 

The Manchester ship canal, connecting 
Manchester with Liverpool, was finished, 
January 1, 1894, when the first cotton ship 
passed through, and was formally opened by 
Queen Victoria in the presence of vast 
crowds, in May, 1894. In February, 1894, 
the House of Lords rejected the Parish 
Councils Bill, or Local Government Bill, as 
passed by the House of Commons, but after- 
wards passed the billin an amended form, 
and this amended bill was accepted by the 
House of Commons and by the Ministry, and 
became a law upon receiving the royal assent. 

Having now now entered his eighty-fifth 
year, Mr. Gladstone considered it advisable 
to retire from active public life, and early in 
March, 1894, he resigned the office of Prime 
Minister, which he had now held for the 
fourth time, and was succeeded by his Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, Lord Rosebery, 
who entered upon his duties as Premier on 
March 5, 1894. 


In April, 1894, John Morley introduced 
a bill to facilitate and make provision for 
the restoration of evicted tenants to their 
holdings in Ireland. ‘The bill was bitterly 
opposed by Messrs. Balfour, Chamberlain 
and Carson, and was debated for several 
months and finally passed by the House of 
Commons, only to be rejected by the House 
of Lords on a second reading by a vote of 
two hundred and forty-nine to thirty, just 
before the adjournment of Parliament on 
on August 25, 1894. During this session 
Parliament extended local government to 
Scotland. ‘The rejection, by the House of 
Lords, of three measures passed by the 
House of Commons, within a year—the 
Irish Home Rule Bill, the Parish Councils 
Bill and the Evicted Tenants Bill—caused 
Lord Rosebery to take up the fight for the 
abolition of the Lords begun by Mr. Glad- 
stone, and which was characterized by Mr. 
Balfour as ‘‘a declaration of war against the 
ancient constitution of these realms.’’ Upon 
the rejection of the Evicted Tenants Bill, 
Lord Rosebery declared that ‘‘with the 
democratic suffrage we now enjoy, a cham- 
ber so constituted is an anomaly and a dan- 
ger.’”’ The Liberal party speakers echoed 
and emphasized the new Prime Minister’s 
words at many political meetings during the 
fall of 1894, but thus far the cry met with 
little response. 

Late in June, 1895, Lord Rosebery’s Min- 
istry resigned in consequence of a vote of 
censure in the House of Commons, where- 
upon a Conservative Ministry under Lord 
Salisbury undertook the direction of the des- 
tinies of the British Empire. The new Min- 
istry at once prepared to dissolve Parlia- 
ment and to order an election for a new 
Parliament. 

AFFAIRS OF FRANCE. 

The killing of many Italian workmen in 
a quarrel with French workmen at Aigues 
Mortes, in the spring of 1893, caused trouble 
between France and Italy, and angry popu- 
lar demonstrations against France followed 
in Rome, but the trouble was settled by the 
two governments 

The general election in France in the fall 
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of 1893 resulted in favor of the Dupuy 
Ministry and the moderate Republicans, 
and the utter destruction of the remnant of 
the Boulangist party. A month later oc- 
curred the visit of the Russian fleet to 
‘Toulon, in return for the visit of the French 
fleet to Cronstadt in 1891. Three hundred 
thousand persons were in the streets of 
Toulon to receive the guests and hoped-for 
allies of the French people, and when the 
Russian admiral, Avellan, and his officers 
visited Paris the excitement and joy of the 
entire population of the French capital al- 
most reached the point of madness. It was 
a week of fetes, hospitalities and patriotic 
demonstrations, and the guests retired 
loaded with presents and almost literally 
overwhelmed with kindness. In addition 
to this interchange of courtesies, the Czar 
himself had honored the French ships at 
Copenhagen with a personal visit. 

M. Dupuy’s Ministry resigned November 
2, 1893, and after a prolonged crisis, M. 
Casimir-Perier, the grandson of King Louis 
Philippe’s Prime Minister of the same name, 
formed a new Cabinet, M. Dupuy exchang- 
ing places with the new Prime Minister 
by becoming President of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The reactionaries lost several 
Senators in the elections on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 7, 1894. 

On the afternoon of December 9, 1893, 
an Anarchist named Vaillant suddenly 
threw an explosive bomb into the midst of 
the crowded Chamber of Deputies, but for- 
tunately the missile burst in the air, doing 
little harm. M. Dupuy, by his conspicuous 
coolness, kept the Chamber to its work and 
prevented a panic, which might have easily 
spread through Paris with disastrous results. 
Vaillant was arrested on the spot, and was 
afterward tried and convicted, and finally 
guillotined February 5, 1894. 

The execution of Vaillant incensed the 
Anarchists, who resorted to other outrages 
in revenge. A week after the execution a 
bomb was exploded in the Café Terminus, 
killing several people; but the bomb-thrower, 
Emile Henri, was arrested, tried, convicted 
and guillotined. Other Anarchist outrages 
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in Paris followed; and finally the whole 
civilized world was shocked by the assassina- 
tion of President Sadi- Carnot, who was 
stabbed to death in his carriage in the streets 
of Lyons, Sunday, June 24, 1894, by Cesario 
Santo, an Italian Anarchist, who was at 
once arrested and soon afterward tried, con- 
victed and guillotined. Addresses of sym- 
pathy poured into France from all parts of 
the civilized world. Queen Victoria wrote 
a touching letter to Madame Carnot, and 
the British Parliament voted an address; 
while the young Emperor William II. of 
Germany greatly impressed French senti- 
ment by generously pardoning two French 
officers who had been condemned to im- 
prisonment as spies. ‘The remains of the 
murdered President were honored with an 
imposing state funeral. 

On June 27, 1894, the National Assembly, 
in Congress, or joint convention, elected M. 
Casimir-Perier to the Presidency of the 
French Republic by 451 votes out of 851. 
Mr. Brisson received 195 votes, M. Dupuy 
97, General Février 53, M. Arago 27, and 
M. Cavaignac 12. The Radicals and Social- 
ists in the Assembly demanded the abolition 
of the Presidency, and there was a short 
uproar, but quiet was soon restored. 

Several months before his Presidency, 
May, 1894, M. Casimir-Perier had been 
forced to resign the office of Prime Minister 
by a ‘‘surprise vote’’ on trade unionism, 
whereupon a new Ministry under M. Charles 
Dupuy was formed. Late in 1894 Captain 
Dreyfus, a French army officer, was con- 
demned to imprisonment for selling confi- 
dential secrets to a foreign power. 

Incensed at the criticisms of his adminis- 
tration, President Casimir-Perier resigned 
January 16, 1895;and several days later the 
National Assembly, in Congress, or joint 
convention, elected M. Felix Faure to the 
Presidency of the French Republic, on the 
second ballot, amid tumultuous scenes. On 
the first ballot M. Felix Faure had 244 
votes, M. Brisson 338, and M. Waldeck- 
Rousseatt 185, while 21 votes were scattered 
among other candidates. M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau then withdrew in favor of M. 
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Felix Faure, and on the second ballot M. 
Felix Faure received 438 votes and M. 
Brisson 363. Amid the tumult which fol- 
lowed the Socialists shouted: ‘‘A bas la 
reaction! Down with the rogues! Down 
with the robbers! Down with the Reaction- 
aries! ‘To Mazas with them! Vive la Social 
Revolution!’ ‘The members of the Right 
shouted: ‘‘Down with the Commune!”’ 

Upon the resignation of President Casimir- 
Perier, the Ministry of M. Dupuy resigned, 
and a new ministry under M. Ribot was 
formed, after several fruitless efforts of other 
political leaders to form a Cabinet. 

By the treaty between France and Siam 
in July, 1893, Siam was to evacuate the ter- 
ritory on the left bank of the Mekong river 
in six months, the territory to be ceded to 
France. In accordance with this treaty 
Siam evacuated that territory, in January, 
1894, and made the evacuation so complete 
that she carried away all the inhabitants to 
her own territories, thus leaving to the 
French a country without population, and 
following the example of an ancient tribe 
who migrated from their country in a body 
when the great Assyrian king, Sennacherib, 
conquered it. 

In West Africa the French and their 
native allies in Senegambia defeated their 
foes in a number of actions during 1893 and 
1894. ‘The French cannonaded the village 
of Niafoumé and killed a hundred natives, 
because the chief refused to surrender him- 
self, January 23, 1894. But the French met 
with several disasters. A French detach- 
ment under Colonel Bonnier occupied Tim- 
buctoo, January 29, 1894, but was then 
massacred by the natives. The native allies 
of the French were annihilated by Zuaregs 
in the plain of Kabara, December 28, 1894. 
The accidental conflicts between French and 
English troops in December, 1893, and Jan- 
uary, 1894, have been noticed. A dispute 
between the French and English about their 
respective territories in West Africa was 
settled by treaty in November, 1893. The 
next year France and Germany came to an 
agreement about their respective territories 
in the ‘‘ Hinterland’’ of the Cameroons. 
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Late in 1894 the French in Madagascar 
became involved in hostilities with the 
Hovas and Malagasys, with whom they 
had so often been at war. ‘The Hovas bom- 
barded Tamatave, while French warships 
bombarded the Hova position there. The 
French gained some successes. The French 
government sent an expedition under Gen- 
erals Duchesne and Metzinger to Madagas- 
car to chastise the Hovas. In the spring of 
1895 this expedition defeated the Hovas and 
advanced against Antananarivo, the capital 
of the island. 


AFFAIRS OF GERMANY. 


The general election in Germany, June 
12, 1893, returned a majority of thirty-three 
in the Reichstag for the Emperor, the num- 
bers being two hundred and five supporters 
of the Emperor and one hundred and 
seventy-two opponents of his policy. ‘The 
chief features of the election were the success 
of the Anti-Semites, or anti-Jewish party, 
and of the Social Democrats. ‘The Anti- 
Semites, who had only six members in the 
preceding Reichstag, elected seventeen 
members in the new Reichstag; and the 
Social Democrats, who had thirty-six mem- 
bers in the preceding Reichstag, elected 
forty-four members in the new Reichstag. 
The increase in the Social Democratic vote 
was surprising. Onemillionseven hundred 
and eighty-six thousand votes were cast for 
that party, an increase of over three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand in three years, while 
the Anti-Semites gained about two hundred 
thousand. An unpleasant feature of the 
election was the sectional division between 
Northern and Southern Germany, as Ba- 
varia, Wurtemberg and Baden declared al- 
most unanimously against the Emperor’s 
army bills. Soon after the meeting of the 
Reichstag the army bills were carried 
through, and went into operation October 
I, 1893, thus increasing the standing army 
of Germany on a peace footing by sev- 
enty thousand men, and raising it to four 
hundred and seventy-nine thousand men, 
the increase costing about seventy million 
marks. : 
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Prince Bismarck, the redoubtable ex- 
Chancellor, speaking through his organ in 
the Hamburg press, opposed the bills, but 
his opposition was directed rather to the 
Emperor’s foreign policy than to his home 
measures. Inthe fall of 1893 Prince Bis- 
marck was for atime ill at Kissingen, and 
the Emperor William II. wrote him a grace- 
ful letter offering him the imperial hospi- 
tality in a better climate than that of Fried- 
erichsruhe, but the ex-Chancellor declined 
the offer, and his convalescence proceeded 
by his own fireside. Early in 1894 a formal 
reconciliation took place between the young 
Emperor and the venerable ex-Chancellor, 
who visited the Emperor at the imperial 
palace in Berlin on the latter’s birthday, 
January 26, 1894, being welcomed and 
cheered by the multitude as he drove to the 
imperial palace. 

For some months Germany and Russia 
had been waging a ‘‘tariff war’’ against 
each other, each imposing retaliatory duties 
upon the imports from the other; but both 
found this policy so disastrous in its effects 
that they finally agreed to a commercial 
treaty, in February, 1894, each agreeing to 
lower the duties on imports from the other, 
and the treaty was speedily ratified by the 
German Reichstag. The treaty was dis- 
tasteful to the Protectionist Agrarian League 
of Prussia, but the agitation by this league 
aroused the ire of the Emperor William II., 
who, in a speech at Konigsberg, the seat of 
the agitation, in September, 1894, declared 
that ‘‘the opposition of the Prussian nobles 
to their monarch is a monstrous thing; ’ 
that he ruled by divine right, like his an- 
cestors, and that it is the duty of the no- 
bility to fall in and help him ‘‘in the serious 
battle against those who threaten the foun- 
dations of the state and of society.’’ 

The Prussian nobles quailed before their 
august sovereign, like obedient and dutiful 
children; but when the question of prepar- 
ing fresh anti-revolutionary measures came 
to be faced, the result was a grave crisis, 
which ultimately led to the resignation of 
both Count von Caprivi, the German Chan- 
cellor, and of Count Eulenberg, the Prussian 
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Prime Minister, October 26, 1894. This 
Ministerial crisis was sudden and generally 
unexpected. Count von Caprivi, who had 
served his country with devotion and fidelity 
for four and a half years, retired to private 
life a poor man and without any expression 
of thanks from the Emperor, who had 
called him to the head of the government 
after breaking with the Iron Chancellor in 
March 1890. 

Count von Caprivi’s successor as Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire was Prince 
Hohenlohe, Governor of Alsace-Lorraine, a 
Bavarian by birth and a Roman Catholic by 
religion, but devoted to the Empire. The 
new Ministry was soon somewhat discredited 
by an abortive attempt to prosecute some too 
demonstrative Socialist members of the 
Reichstag. The German government was 
badly defeated in the elections in Wutrtem- 
burg early in February, 1895. The imperial 
government suffered another bad defeat in 
the rejection of the anti-revolutionary bills 
by the Reichstag, May 11, 1895. 

The year 1894 was signalized by a treaty 
between Germany and France respecting 
the ‘‘Hinterland’’ (hind or back land) of 
the Cameroons, in Central Africa. The 
Germans and their native allies in Eastern 
and Central Africa chastised the tribes who 
opposed them. 


AFFAIRS OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Count Taaffe, the successor of Count 
Kalnoky as Chancellor of Austria-Hungary, 
resigned during 1893 because he could not 
immediately carry out certain remarkable 
proposals for the reform of the suffrage. In 
Bohemia the Young Zech party agitated 
for home rule, and riotous demonstrations 
occurred at Prague, but the authorities un- 
dertook to supppress the agitation with a 
strong hand, and the leaders of the agita- 
tion and the riotous students were arrested, 
tried and punished during the fall of 1893 
and the ensuing winter. Riotous disturb- 
ances occurred at these trials, and on sev- 
eral occasions the Court was abruptly broken 
up by the noisy demonstrations of the de- 
fendants and their sympathizers, but the 
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authorities resorted to strong measures and 
put the Courts under military protection. 

During 1894 Austria-Hungary was much 
troubled with religious questions. Pressure 
from high quarters finally induced the 
House of Magnates to pass a Civil Marriage 
Bill similar to the laws of other countries 
of Continental Europe. ‘The long wran- 
gling of parties over this and kindred ques- 
tions which agitated the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire finally led to another Ministerial 
crisis at the very closeof 1894, whereupon 
Dr. Wekerle, the Liberal Chancellor, was 
forced to resign. There were Anarchist 
outrages in Austria-Hungary, especially in 
Bohemia, and a number of Anarchists were 
brought to trial at Vienna, in February, 
1894. 

AFFAIRS OF ITALY. 

The year 1893 was a year of festivities in 
Italy. King Humbert and his queen cele- 
brated their silver wedding amid the re- 
joicings of the people of Rome, and the 
occasion derived additional splendor from 
the visit of the Emperor William IT. of Ger- 
many and his empress. Later in 1893 the 
British Mediterranean squadron visited 
Taranto and Spezzia and was received with 
great cordiality, but the death of Lord 
Vivian at the same time threw a gloom over 
the festivities, but it also tended to increase 
the friendly demonstrations of the Italian 
court, navy and people toward England. 

Bank scandals, financial difficulties and 
the deplorable condition of Sicily hung like 
a dark cloud over Italy in 1893. Late inthe 
year the Giolitti Ministry resigned, after 
holding office for a year, whereupon Signor 
Crispi formed a new Ministry and again 
undertook the direction of public affairs. 

The year 1894 opened with a violent out- 
break in the island of Sicily, in consequence 
of the extreme poverty of the people, who 
were instigated to rebellion by Socialist 
agitators; but the insurrection was finally 
crushed by Italian troops, and a Sicilian 
member of the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
was tried, convicted and sent to prison fora 
term of years as the responsible author of 
the outbreak. Extreme poverty and heavy 
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taxation produced popular unrest through- 
out Italy in 1894, which was heightened by 
the Banca Romana scandal, the defendants 
in which were acquitted after an exciting 
trial, during which Signor Giolitti endeav- 
ored to connect Premier Crispi with the 
scandal. In June, 1894, an attempt was 
made to assassinate Premier Crispi in Rome, 
but the Prime Minister himself caught the 
assassin, who was sent to prison for twenty 
years. 

In Italian Africa seven thousand Italian 
troops under General Baratieri defeated ten 
thousand Abyssinians with the loss of over 
two hundred killed and wounded, January 
13 and 14, 1895. The Abyssinians were 
afterward dispersed at Senafa, and General 
Baratieri entered Adigrat, March 25, 1895. 


AFFAIRS OF RUSSIA. 


Russia experienced another change of 
the Czars in the fall of 1894. Alexander 
III. became ill with influenza early in the 
year—an attack which aroused into activity 
an incurable disease, which finally ended his 
life at Livadia, in the Crimea, on November 
I, 1894. He was buried at St. Petersburg 
amid protracted and imposing obsequies. 
His son and successor, NICHOLAS II., soon 
afterward married the Princess Alix of 
Hesse,the Prince and Princess of Wales being 
present at the wedding as well as at the 
funeral of the late Czar. 


AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 


An international industrial exposition, or 
world’s fair, was held at Madrid in 1892, in 
honor of the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America under the patron- 
age and auspices of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Spain’s famous sovereigns four centuries 
ago. 

In the fall of 1893 the Anarchists were 
active in Spain. Pallas threw a bomb on 
the parade ground at Barcelona, seriously 
wounding Marshal Martinez Campos; and 
soon afterward another Anarchist exploded 
a bomb in a theater in the same city, killing 
and wounding many men and women of the 
upper classes; but these assassins were tried, 
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convicted and garroted. A number of An- 
archist outrages also occurred in Madrid in 
1893. . 

In the fall of 1893 the wild Moorish tribes 
near the Spanish fort of Melilla, in Morocco, 
attacked the Spanish garrison, and the 
affair threatened a rupture between Spain 
and Morocco, as the Sultan of Morocco was 
slow to render satisfaction because the tribes 
guilty of the aggression were rebels against 
his anthority; but after several months of 
negotiation the affair was adjusted, the 
Moorish Sultan agreeing to give satisfaction 
to Spain for the aggressive conduct of the 
rebellious tribes. 

The Spaniards under General Parrado de- 
feated the Malay Moslems in Mandano, in 
the Philippine Islands, March 10, 1895. 

Early in 1895 there was another rebellion 
against Spanish authority in the island of 
Cuba, and troops were sent from Spain to 
crush the revolt. The revolted Cubans had 
agents in the United States who were doing 
all in their power to further the Cuban 
cause, but the United States authorities took 
care to prevent a violation of neutrality laws. 

Several newspaper in Madrid charged the 
military officers in Madrid with cowardice, 
because they did not go to fight the Cuban 
rebels. [he accused officers resented the 
charges of the newspapers by raiding and 
wrecking the offices of the offensive journals. 
Marshal Martinez Campos, Governor-Gen- 
eral of Madrid, restored order in the capital; 
but General Lopez Dominguez, Minister of 
War, defended the lawless conduct of the 
army officers, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and demanded that journalists who insulted 
the army be tried by court-martial for libel. 
This demand caused the resignation of Sefior 
Sagasta’s Ministry and the formation of a 
Conservative Ministry under Sefior Canovas 
de Castillo, March, 1895. 


EVENTS OF OTHER NATIONS. 


In July, 1892, General Porfirio Diaz, who 
had been President of Mexico since 1884, 
was again reelected, and began his fourth 
term in December, 18092. 

During 1894 and 1895 the Turks commit- 


ted great atrocities and outrages upon the 
Christians of Armenia, and thus aroused the 
public sentiment of European nations against 
the Sultan and his Moslem subjects. Eng- 
land and the other European Powers pro- 
tested to the Sultan against these outrages, 
whereupon the Ottoman Porte appointed a 
commission to investigate the outrages, but 
no important results were developed by the 
commission’s investigation. In May, 1895, 
England, France and Russia made a demand 
upon the Sultan of Turkey for reforms in 
Armenia, and for the protection of the 
Christians of that Turkish province. On 
May 30, 1895, the English, French and 
Russian Consular officers at Jeddah were 
attacked by Bedouin Arabs, and the British 
Vice-Consul was killed and the British 
and Russian Consuls were wounded. Brit- 
ish, French and Russian warships were at 
once sent to Jeddah. Turkey finally yielded 
to the demands of the Powers. 

The revolution in the Sandwich, or Ha- 
waiian Islands, in January, 1893, which re- 
sulted in the overthrow of the native queen 
and the final establishment of an aristocratic 
republic, under the Presidency of Sanford 
B. Dole, has been noticed in the history of 
the United States. The beaten royalists 
were very restive under the pretended re- 
publican government, and finally in Janu- 
ary, 1895, acounter revolution in the interest 
of the deposed queen was attempted, but 
the outbreak was speedily crushed by the 
police and the military, and the leaders were 
tried by court-martial and sentenced to 
death, but their sentences were finally com- 
muted toimprisonment. ‘The ex-queen was 
condemned to five years’ imprisonment and 
fined $5,000, but was pardoned Feb. 5, 1896. 

An international exposition, or world’s 
fair, was held at Antwerp, Belgium, in 1894. 
Among recent events of 1895 were the an- 
nexation of the Congo State, in Central 
Africa, to the Kingdom of Belgium; the 
revolt of the natives in Eastern Africa 
against the Portuguese; the Bedouin revolt 
against the Sultan of Muscat; the great 
earthquake at Kuchan, Persia, in which 
twelve hundred persons perished, January 
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17, 1895; and the great industrial exhibi- 
tion at Kioto, Japan, in which there was a 
creditable display of Japanese manufactures 
of all kinds—fabrics, textiles, leather, ma- 
chinery, upholstery, carpets, hosiery, hard- 
ware, glassware, chemicals, surgical and 
scientific instruments. 


NAVAL REVOLT IN BRAZIL. 


The time for the election of a new Presi- 
dent in Brazil was now approaching, and 
President Floriano Peixoto was seeking re- 
election in spite of the provision of the Bra- 
zilian Constitution which forbade the re- 
election of a President during his term of 
office. ‘The President justified his course on 
the ground that as he had not become Pres- 

‘ ident by election, but having only succeeded 
to the office to fill out the unexpired term 
of the late President Fonseca, the constitu- 
tional provision against the reélection of a 
President did not apply in his case. But 
all Brazilians did not accept the very forced 
construction of the Brazilian Constitution 
put upon it by President Peixoto, and his 
veto of a bill passed by the Brazilian Con- 
gress rendering any Vice-President who 
became President ineligible to election as 
President caused a formidable revolt of the 
Brazilian navy, which broke out at Rio de 
Janeiro early in September, 1893, and which 
endangered the existence of Peixoto’s gov- 
ernment and even of the Brazilian Republic 
for five months. ‘The leader of this revolt 
at first was Rear Admiral Custodio de Mello, 
and afterwards Admiral da Gama, both of 
whom successively bombarded the capital 
for five months during the fall of 1893 and 
the ensuing winter. 

The revolt was effected very quietly a 
little before midnight on September 5, 1893, 
when Admiral de Mello boarded the iron- 
clad Aguidaban and took possession of that 
large battleship without meeting any resist- 
ance. Admiral de Mello’s men obtained 
possession of the formidable cruiser Repub- 
lica, two torpedo boats, some other warships 
and merchant vessels in the harbor of Rio 
de Janeiro, the same night, and thus the 
standard of rebellion was raised against the 
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existing government in Brazil by the larger 
part of the navy of that country. 

Early onthe morning of the next day the 
insurgents landed at Nictheroy, the capital 
of the State of Rio de Janeiro, seized the 
naval depot there, and removed a large 
quantity of artillery, ammunition and sup- 
plies to the ships in their possession. Be- 
fore ten o’clock that morning Admiral de 
Mello had a fleet of twenty-four ships, 
among which were twelve iron-clad battle- 
ships and five torpedo boats. The twelve 
battleships were the Aguzdaban, the Repub- 
lica, the Trajano, the Orion, the Javary, the 
Marajé, the Marcilio Diaz, the Amazonas, 
the Madeira, the Sete de Setembro, the 
l[guatemy and the Avaguary’. 

Upon hearing of the revolt, President 
Peixoto at once summoned his Cabinet and 
the officials of the war and naval depart- 
ments, and preparations were made to defend 
the city against attack from the revolted 
navy. Detachments of police were sent to 
the water front to prevent communication 
with the revolted ships. The Brazilian Con- 
gress held secret sessions and the Senate 
voted in favor of martial law. 

The insurgents attempted landings at 
various points, but were everywhere re- 
pulsed. Admiral de Mello called upon the 
garrison in the fort of Santa Cruz to join in 
the revolt, but the garrison decidedly re- 
fused to take part in the rebellion. The 
rebel squadron, dispersed over the harbor, 
was held in check by the forts and could not 
get out to sea. On September 11 the in- 
surgents were repulsed with great loss in 
killed and wounded in an attempt to land 
at Nictheroy, the capital of the State of Rio 
de Janeiro; after which the rebel fleet at- 
tempted to run past the port of Santa Cruz 
and the shore batteries to gain the open sea} 
but was fired upon by the forts and batteries 
and compelled to return to its former an- 
chorage. ‘he insurgents were afterward 
repulsed in a second attempt to land. 

On September 13, 1893, Admiral de Mello 
opened a fierce bombardment on Rio de 
Janeiro, which inflicted considerable damage 
on the city. The rebels landed at Nictheroy, 
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seized the arsenal and custom house and 
silenced the forts inthe harbor. The States 
of Bahia, Pernambuco, Parana and Santa 
Catharina joined in the rebellion, and the 
squadron sent by the government to fight 
the rebels in the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul declared in favor of Admiral de Mello. 
‘The rebels in Rio Grande do Sul defeated 
the government troops in battle. 

Admiral de Mello renewed his blockade of 
Rio de Janeiro and his bombardment of the 
city. He was repulsed in an attack on 
Santos, but completely blockaded that port 
and captured Desterro. He issued a procla- 
mation accusing President Peixoto of ‘“‘try- 
ing to place Brazil under the rule of an abso- 
lute tyranny,’’ and promising to hand the 
government over to those honorable men 
who gave freedom to the nation before, if he 
succeeded in his fight for liberty. A num- 
ber of members of the Brazilian Congress, 
on board the rebel warships, issued an ad- 
dress to the Brazilian people accusing Presi- 
dent Peixoto and his Cabinet of stealing the 
public funds, destroying the autonomy of 
the States and fomenting civil war to 
further their own ends. ‘These rebel mem- 
bers of Congress gave Admiral de Mello 
the command of their forces, for the pur- 
pose of restoring peace and reestablishing 
republican government. The other promi- 
nent leaders of the rebellion were Senhor 
Serzedello and Senhor Ruy Barbosa. 

At the close of September, 1893, the fort 
of San Gabriel, in the State of Para, sur- 
rendered to the rebels under General Saraiva 
with its garrison of six hundred men and four- 
teen Krupp cannon. ‘The garrison of Fort 
Villegaignon, on an island in the bay of Rio 
de Janeiro, declared in favor of the rebellion. 

During the early part of October there 
‘was some desultory firing between the rebel 
fleet and the forts. At the middle of Octo- 
ber, Admiral de Mello renewed the bom- 
bardment of the Brazilian capital, inflicting 
much damage on the city and killing people 
in the streets, thus causing many of the in- 
habitants to flee from the city. The gov- 
ernment forces captured the ironclad Se/e de 
Setembro, one of Admiral de Mello’s war- 
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ships, after the vessel had run aground on 
the coast. The rebels in Rio Grande do Sul 
defeated the government troops at Quarahy 
with heavy loss, killing two hundred of 
them. A few days later the government 
forces were defeated by the rebels at Ibicuy 
with the loss of about a thousand killed. 

On October 22, 1893, Admiral de Mello 
established a provisional government at 
Desterro, and proclaimed one of his cap- 
tains, Senhor Frederico Lorena, Provincial 
President of Brazil. Admiral Stanton, com- 
manding United States war vessels in the 
harbor of Rio de Janeiro, saluted Admiral de 
Mello, for which he was promptly suspended 
from command by Mr. Herbert, Secretary 
of the Navy in President Cleveland’s Cab- 
inet, and the United States government 
made ample apology to the Brazilian gov- 
ernment for this act of impropriety of an 
American naval officer toward a friendly 
government. Admiral Stanton said in his 
defense that he merely saluted the Brazilian 
flag, and he appears to have thought that 
by saluting both parties in the struggle he 
was literally obeying the orders of his gov- 
ernment to observe strict neutrality. 

During the latter part of October the 
rebel fleet and the revolted garrison in Fort 
Villegaignon bombarded Ni¢ctheroy and the 
harbor forts daily. The rebel fleet met with 
several reverses, and both the fleet and Fort 
Villegaignon were badly damaged by the 
fire from the government forts. The rebel 
armed steamer Urano, when leaving Rio de 
Janeiro, October 15, on its way to Desterro, 
was fired upon and forty of her crew were 
killed. The rebel cruiser Repudlica rammed 
a transport which was conveying eleven 
hundred government troops to Santos and 
five hundred men were drowned. 

The rebel provisional government at 
Desterro, the capital of the State of Santa 
Catharina, was organizing an army and in- 
creasing its navy and obtained cannon and 
other supplies. Its agents in the United 
States purchased steamers and steam tugs. 
President Peixoto’s agents were also active 
in the United States, engaging crews for 
the government vessels, offering large 
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monthly pay and additional bounties to all 
who would enlist in the Brazilian govern- 
ment service, but considerable precaution 
was necessary to avoid violating the United 
States neutrality laws. 

By the middle of November the revolt 
against the Peixoto government had spread 
throughout Brazil, and Pernambuco was de- 
clared in a state of siege. ‘The rebels were 
making progress in the North of Brazil, 
and bombarded Fort Lage, in the harbor of 
Rio de Janeiro, and a heavy artillery fire 
was kept up between the government bat- 
teries and the rebel batteries, inflicting 
considerable injury. There was daily skir- 
mishing at Nictheroy. 

President Peixoto was making the most 
vigorous preparations at his command for 
the defense of his capital, but the financial 
position of the government was becoming 
more difficult daily, the national treasury 
being empty. The foreign ministers at Rio 
de Janeiro exerted themselves to protect the 
lives and property of foreign residents, and 
the United States and the various European 
powers had warships in the harbor. 

About the middle of November, Admiral 
Saldanha da Gama, Chief of the Naval 
College, the ablest admiral in Brazil, openly 
joined the insurgents, carrying with him 
great sympathy, along with many adherents 
in the army and navy belonging to the best 
families in Brazil. The result of Admiral 
da Gama’s action was the placing of the 
islands of Cobras and Inchadas in the pos- 
session of the rebels. Admiral da Gama 
took command of the insurgent operations 
before the Brazilian capital, and was the 
chief leader of the rebellion against the 
Peixoto administration, thus eclipsing Ad- 
miral de Mello, who had been the head of 
the revolt thus far. 

A party of insurgent sailors who landed 
near Armacao, November 20, were attacked 
by government troops, who lost thirty-two 
killed, while five of the rebel sailors were 
wounded. ‘The rebels met with a great loss 
in the sinking of the ironclad monitor 
Javary by the fire from the government 
batteries, November 22, 1893. The firing 
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of a shell by a government battery at a 
steam launch flying a white ensign, and 
having a British commissioned officer and 
crew on board, brought forth a protest from 
the British minister at Rio de Janeiro. The 
British flag was constantly fired upon. 

The city of Para revolted late in Novem- 
ber, and its artillery and naval forces de- 
clared for the insurgents, thus depriving the 
government of the large revenue which it 
derived from thatcity. The rebels at Des- 
terro captured Curitiba, the chief town of 
the State of Parana, in the latter part of 
November. ‘The insurgents also defeated 
the government forces in Rio Grande do 
Sul. A rebel force of six thousand men 
marched into the State of Sao Paulo, and 
the National Guard of that State refused to 
offer any opposition to this force. 

Early in December, Admiral de Mello 
sailed southward with the Aguzdaban and 
an armed merchant vessel, after a sharp 
fight with the government forts, but soon 
returned to Rio harbor. ‘The fighting be- 
tween the government forts and the insur- 
gent fleet went on daily. The government 
was continually arresting persons accused 
of disloyalty, and there were fifteen hundred 
political prisoners in Brazil early in Decem- 
ber, 1893. 

Admiral da Gama was daily joined by 
fresh adherents at the island of Cobras, which 
was strongly fortified and garrisoned by 
three hundred sailors. Admiral da Gama 
issued a manifesto assigning his reasons for 
joining the revolutionary movement, which 
were to free his country from tyranny and 
militarism, the address concluding with these 
words: ‘‘I hope to fulfill my duty, though 
the end be death. Let others do theirs.’’ 
The entire medical staff of the navy joined 
Admiral da Gama, and his influence was 
very great. 

The government troops were repulsed in 
an attack on Fort Villegaignoon near the 
middle of December. On December 16 the 
government troops captured the island of 
Bom Jesus, after a general engagement, 
thus depriving the insurgents of their water 
supply. One thousand government troops 
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under General Telles was repulsed in an at- 
tack upon the rebels on the island of Gober- 
nador, in the bay of Rio de Janeiro, General 
Telles himself being wounded. In repelling 
this assault Admiral da Gama lost only seven 
men wounded, none being killed on his side. 
The fighting in the harbor went on daily. 

President Peixoto was daily becoming 
more unpopular on account of his arbitrary 
and despotic course. Fifteen officers and the 
crew of the guardship Parahyba, stationed 
at Pernambuco, were arrested through news 
found upon an officer seized on a British 
steamer seized at Rio de Janeiro. There 
was no evidence of their intention to join 
Admiral de Mello, but they were ordered to 
be shot without trial. Exasperated at the 
injustice of the sentence, they all shouted 
at the moment of firing: ‘‘Long live Mello!’’ 
This produced such an impression on the 
troops, who obeyed orders reluctantly, that 
they tried not to hit them, and only five 
were killed. The troops refused to shoot 
the remainder, who were then imprisoned. 
The captain was immediately sent to Rio de 
Janeiro. The people of Pernambuco were 
shocked at the brutality of the execution, 
and were greatly incensed against President 
Peixoto. 

President Peixoto sent orders to the State 
government of Minas Geraes to arrest the 
Visconde de Ouro Preto, the head of the 
monarchist party in Brazil. ‘The State 
authorities refused point blank to execute 
the order, thus indicating plainly the state 
of public feeling in that State. The govern- 
ment suspended the Gazeta de Noticias, the 
only journal showing any fairness toward 
foreigners at Rio de Janeiro. The govern- 
ment also suspended the Lcho de Brésil, a 
Ivench newspaper, and the Ro News, an 
English newspaper with an American editor. 
The government refused to allow the Lon- 
don Times correspondent to establish Red 
Cross aid for the rebel wounded, on the 
ground that if cured they would again fight 
against the government. 

On December 9g, 1893, the steamer Para- 
hyba, flying the Argentine flag, while carry- 
ing war material and provisions from Santos 


to Rio Grande, was fired upon by the in- 
surgents for refusing to heave to, one man 
being killed and four wounded, after which 
she was boarded and seized by the insur- 
gents. 

All business at Rio de Janeiro had for 
some time practically ceased, on account of 
the bombardment of the city by the rebel 
fleet. Fort Villegaignon was much injured 
by the bombardment from the government 
batteries. A severe engagement occurred 
at Itajahy, north of Desterro, late in Decem- 
ber, four hundred being killed. A general 
engagement between the hostile fleets in the 
harbor of Rio de Janeiro occurred on Sun- 
day, December 24, 1893. ‘The insurgent 
vessel MWeteoro was captured and her crew 
shot. 

At the close of December, 1893, the Bra- 
zilian government appeared to have made 
little headway in the suppression of the 
naval revolt, which seemed as formidable as 
ever. The bombardment of Rio de Janeiro 
by the insurgent fleet under Admiral da 
Gama continued vigorously during January, 
1894. On January 16 the insurgents were 
repulsed in one attack on the government 
batteries at Nictheroy, but they captured a 
government battery on the same day and 
turned it against the government forces. 

The Aguzdaban opened a heavy fire upon 
Rio de Janeiro. After a sharp fight the gov- 
ernment troops on the island of Mucangue 
surrendered. The insurgents occupied the 
town of Paranagua after a severe fight 
and the government garrison surrendered. 
General Lima, the government commander 
and Governor of the State of Parana, fled 
to Rio Paulo. The Brazilian government 
continued to arrest rebel sympathizers. 

In the meantime American vessels were 
fired upon by the rebel warships for attempt- 
ing to break the blockade. Admiral Ben- 
ham, the United States naval commander at 
Rio de Janeiro, protested against the reck- 
less firing of the insurgent war vessels, and 
demanded that forty-eight hours’ notice be 
given before opening a bombardment upon 
the city. Admiral da Gama defiantly an- 
swered that he would bombard the city when- 
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ever he saw fit, with or without notice. The 
firing upon American merchant vessels en- 
gaged in loading a cargo of coffee led to a 
conflidt between Admiral Benham and 
Admiral da Gama, musket shots being 
fired on both sides, January 29, 1894. Ad- 
miral da Gama offered to surrender to 
Admiral Benham, but the American admiral 
refused to accept any surrender, as he did 
not want to interfere in the domestic strug- 
gle, but only to defend the rights and inter- 
ests of American citizens. Admiral Benham 
was sustained by President Cleveland and 
his Cabinet and by the American people. 

The conflict between-Admiral da Gama 
and the United States navy inflicted a blow 
upon the Brazilian naval revolt from which 
it never recovered, and, though the insur- 
rection lasted several months longer, the 
insurgents gradually lost ground after that 
occurrence. 

Admiral de Mello organized a provisional 
government at Curitiba, in the State of 
Parana, and the government forces were de- 
feated there early in February, 1894. The 
rebels repulsed an attack on Armaca, near 
Nictheroy, February 9, 1894, and Admiral 
da Gama was wounded. The government 
forces were defeated at Omru with the loss 
of five hundred and fifty killed and wounded. 
The State of Parana was conquered by the 
government forces after some fighting in 
February, 1894. 

A plot for the assassination of President 
Peixoto was punished by the military exe- 
cution of the accused, who were shot, and 
their property was confiscated. 

Late in February, 1894, the government 
battery at Ponto Madana sunk the insurgent 
transport Mercurio, several of the crew be- 
ing killed by the bursting of a boiler as the 
vessel went down. The government bat- 
teries at Nictheroy sunk the insurgent 
steamer /upiter, the crew perishing with the 
sinking of the vessel. An explosion on the 
insurgent warship Venus caused the death of 
thirty-three of the officers and crew and 
wounded fifty. 

The revolt in the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul was spreading and the insurgents en- 
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tered Santa Anna. The insurgents had 
complete control of the States of Parana, 
Santa Catharina and Rio Grande do Sul. 

The commander of the British steamer 
Nasmyth solicited the aid of the commander 
of the British squadron at Rio de Janeiro in 
order to be able to take in a fresh supply of 
water. ‘The commander refused to grant 
the request, whereupon the captains of the 
Nasmyth and some other British merchant 
vessels in the harbor applied to Admiral 
Benham, the United States commander, for 
protection, which the American admiral at 
once granted, and the British seamen landed 
under American protection. 

In the Presidential election throughout 
the United States of Brazil, March 1, 1894, 
Dr. Prudente de Moraes, a large landholder, 
and an ex-President of the Brazilian Senate, 
was elected President of the Republic, and 
Senhor Victorino Pereira, a prominent law- 
yer, was chosen Vice-President. There was 
no organized opposition to these candidates. 

President Peixoto reéstablished martial 
law until April 30. He also issued an ad- 
dress providing for the increase of the regu- 
lar army of Brazil and for the trial by court- 
martial of persons accused of treason against 
the Republic. 

The Church party now supplied Admiral 
de Mello with funds to carry on the re- 
bellion, as he had promised the aid of the 
government in restoring the Roman Catholic 
Church to its former powerful position in 
Brazil, in the event of the success of the 
revolt. 

The government troops defeated the rebels 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, killing 
four hundred insurgents and taking many 
prisoners and cannon; but the insurgents 
defeated the government troops at Sao 
Paulo. 

The naval revolt collapsed as soon as the 
government prepared to strike a vigorous 
blow. On March 10, 1894, the government 
fleet arrived off Rio de Janeiro, and the next 
morning the government informed the 
foreign ministers at the Brazilian capital 
that military operations would be begun 
against the insurgents in the harbor. The 
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government also issued a decree asking the 
inhabitants of the capital to leave the city 
for their own safety. This was done, and 
the city was almost deserted. On March 
13 the government forts opened fire on the 
rebel forts and the rebel fleet, but the rebels 
did not reply and soon afterward surrendered. 
Admiral da Gama took refuge on board a 
Portuguese man-of-war, after sending a 
message to President Peixoto, offering to 
surrender the insurgent fleet and forts, with 
all the prisoners in his possession, on condi- 
tion that he and hisofficers be allowed to re- 
tire from the country and that the lives of 
the insurgent soldiers and sailors be spared. 
President Peixoto refused to accept these 
conditions, and demanded an unconditional 
surrender of the insurgents. 

The insurgent officers took refuge on 
board the French and Portuguese warships, 
and the French vessels put to sea witha 
number of these refugee officers on board 
just before the entrance of the government 
fleet. Admiral da Gama was on board a 
Portuguese vessel. President Peixoto re- 
quested the Portuguese admiral to surrender 
Admiral da Gama and the other refugee in- 
surgent officers on board the two Portuguese 
warships, promising that they would be 
tried by the ordinary tribunal; but the 
Portuguese admiral refused to comply with 
the President’s request, and sailed to Buenos 
Ayres on the afternoon of Sunday, March 
I1, 1894, with Admiral da Gama and sev- 
enty other refugee insurgent officers on 
board. The Portuguese government re- 
fused to surrender the refugees to the Bra- 
zilian government, but informed Admiral 
da Gama that he and his companions could 
only be landed on Portuguese territory under 
conditions that would prevent their return- 
ing to Brazil to take part in the revolt. 
The Portuguese transports sailed from 
Buenos Ayres for the island of Ascension 
with nearly two hundred refugees late in 
April, but Admiral da Gama and two hun- 
dred and twenty others escaped to Monte- 
video. Many of them recrossed into Brazil. 

Great Britain and Italy recommended 
that the asylum obtained by the insurgent 
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officers on board the Portuguese vessels be 
respected, and requested the United States 
to join them in that recommendation, but 
the United States government refused to 
interfere on the ground that Admiral da 
Gama was a rebel, and resolved to adhere to 
a policy of non-intervention. 

The escape of the Brazilian refugees from 
the Portuguese vessels to Montevideo caused 
a diplomatic rupture between Brazil and 
Portugal. President Peixoto broke off 
diplomatic relations with Portugal by giving 
the Portuguese minister at Rio de Janeiro 
his passports and by recalling the Brazilian 
minister from Lisbon. ‘The Portuguese 
government endeavored to give satisfaction 
to Brazil by dismissing the officers who 
allowed the refugees to escape. Portugal 
solicited the mediation of Great Britain in 
her dispute with Brazil, and it was many 
months before diplomatic relations were re- 
stored between Brazil and Portugal. 

The termination of the naval revolt at 
Rio de Janeiro caused the greatest joy among 
the inhabitants of that capital, crowds 
thronging the streets on the day of the sur- 
render and shouting: ‘‘Viva Peixoto!’ 
But the surrender of Admiral da Gama’s 
fleet did not end the struggle on land, and 
Admiral de Mello, with his flagship, the 
Aquidaban, was at Ilha Grande. About 
sixty men of the rebel force surrendered, 
the rest having escaped. President Peixoto 
liberated five hundred rebel prisoners. 

The insurgents in the South held out and 
fortified their positions on the frontier of the 
State of Rio Grande doSul. The insurgents 
in that State under General Saraiva cap- 
tured the fortress of Itavarea with its 
garrison of three thousand men. ‘The in- 
surgents had four thousand troops in the 
State of Parana preparing to invade Sao 
Paulo, andtwo thousand for the defense of 
Parana itself. 

General Saraiva refused to acknowledge 
the authority of the provisional government 
at Desterro. He and all other revolutionary 
leaders, except Admiral de Mello, recognized 
Senhor Silveira Martins as the revolutionary 
chief. Senhor Martins declined to recognize 
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the provisional government, which they de- 
clared abolished, a triumvirate being estab- 
lished instead, consisting of Dr. West, Dr. 
Ferreira Mello and Senhor Marceil. 

The government candidates for Congress 
in the State of Pernambuco were defeated 
by the Autonomists, but the Autonomist 
leaders were still in prison and the State was 
in the control of the government. 

The government transport /fazpu captured 
the rebel tug Sava Luzia at sea. Martial 
law still continued at Rio de Janeiro, but 
few prisoners were shot and few foreigners 
were arrested. 

Admiral de Mello was proclaimed head of 
the provisional government at Desterro. The 
government troops moved southward in Sao 
Paulo and the insurgents retreated before 
them. ‘The rebel general Selgado was de- 
feated. Early in Aprilan insurgent torpedo 
boat and four transports landed four thou- 
sand men at Rio Grande, but this force was 
defeated with the loss of three hundred and 
fifty killed and wounded. 

The naval revolt in Brazil was fully ended 
in the latter part of April, 1894, when the 
Aquidaban was disabled by a torpedo and 
abandoned, and when Admiral de Mello 
with the remainder of the rebel squadron 
surrendered to the Argentine authorities as 
political refugees, April 19, 1894. About 
eleven hundred of the insurgents were 
brought from Castillos, on the east coast of 
Uruguay, to Montevideo, in a destitute con- 
dition. 

A number of skirmishes occurred in Rio 
Grande do Sul in April and May, 1894. 
Finally the government army under Gen- 
eral Lima completely defeated the rebel 
army under General Saraiva with the loss of 
over a thousand men, near Passo Fondo, in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul, June 27,1894. 

A year later (June, 1895), Admiral Sal- 
danha da Gama, who had in the meantime 
escaped from Montevideo and become one of 
the rebel leaders in Rio Grande do Sul, 
committed suicide after being signally de- 
feated by the government troops. 

Four other South American republics 
were disturbed by civil war during this pe- 
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riod. Early in September, 1893, when Ad- 
miral de Mello’s revolt broke out in Brazil, 
a revolt broke out in Argentina. The 
rebels in the province of Tucuman attacked 
the barracks of the provincial capital and 
seized ammunition, and desultory fighting 
followed for several days, both sides being 
1einforced. ’‘I‘he national troops fraternized 
with the rebels and imprisoned the governor. 
The rebels in the province of Santa Fé were 
defeated after two days’ fighting, and an 
iron-clad taken up the Rosario by the rebels 
was captured, and the revolt was soon 
crushed. In 1894 Peru, Colombia and 
Venezuela were disturbed by rebellion and 
civil war. In 1895 Ecuador was distracted 
by similar troubles. 


THE CHINESE-JAPANESE WAR. 


In the meantime Japan had been making 
great progress in the adoption of Western 
civilization, but there was still a conserva- 
tive party which adhered to the old tradi- 
tions. In 1877 a formidable rebellion headed 
by the daimyo Saigo broke out at Satsuma 
and Choshiu to check the Europeanizing of 
Japan, but the rebellion was crushed after 
desperate fighting. Among great Japanese, 
Count Saigo, Minister of Marine and Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, and Generals Oyama, 
Kawakami and Kabayama are from Satsuma, 
while Field Marshal Yamagata, Count Ito, 
the Premier, and Count Inouye, the other 
Chief Minister, are from Choshiu. 

The old rivalry between Japan, the repre- 
sentative of Western civilization in the far 
East, and China, the champion of the old 
civilization of Fohi and Confucius, broke 
out into a fierce and bloody war during the 
summer of 1894—a war which lasted about 
nine months and which was characterized by 
uninterrupted victory on the side of Japan, 
with her forty million people, and the utter 
humiliation of China with her four hundred 
million population. Such was the result of 
the vigorous, progressive civilization of the 
smaller of the two great empires of the 
Orient in its contest with the old, effete 
civilization of the larger of these empires 
with its tenfold greater population and its 
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fiftyfold more territory. ‘The new triumphed 
over the old—the modern over the past. 

China, which has so stubbornly rejected 
Western civilization, has been taught that 
she has lived in the past. In an incredibly 
brief space of time the defenses of the great 
Chinese Empire have been shown to be 
rotten, while Japan has proved herself to be 
on a level with the highest European stand- 
ards in organization, in science, in disci- 
pline and in military spirit. For many 
years past the position of the Mikado’s gov- 
ernment, face to face with an intractable 
Parliamentary opposition, has been ex- 
tremely difficult. The lower chamber, or 
popular branch of the Japanese Parliament, 
has frequently refused to vote supplies, and 
the Mikado and his Ministry have repeat- 
edly been obliged to strain their constitu- 
tional powers. A particularly acute crisis 
in December, 1893, and January, 1894, was 
ended by a dissolution of Parliament; but 
a general election in April, 1894, left the 
Mikado and his Cabinet at the mercy of 
their opponents, who suffered but slight 
lossin the elections. In this emergency the 
Mikado and his Ministers resolved to gain 
popularity and strength by the old device of 
resorting to foreign war. 

In May, 1894, a month after the general 
elections, public opinion in Japan was in- 
tensely excited by the murder of a Korean 
rebel politician at Shanghai, China, with 
Chinese connivance. The murdered Korean 
rebel’s intrigues in his own country had 
been favored and fostered by Japan. In 
June, 1894, a month later, rebellion broke 
out in the Kingdom of Korea; and the 
Chinese Emperor, as suzerain of the little 
kingdom, undertook the suppression of the 
rebellion in his tributary kingdom. About 
the same time the Japanese Parliament was 
again dissolved, and the Mikado and his 
Ministers found themselves with a free hand 
anda considerable support of public senti- 
ment behind them. In July, 1894, Japan 
sent troops to Korea, and Japanese warships 
were in Korean waters. The Korean port 
of Chemulpo was occupied by a Japanese 
garrison, and Seoul, the Korean capital, was 
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garrisoned by six thousand Japanese troops. 
Thus a state of war between China and Japan 
actually existed by the close of July, 1894. 

The Chinese Emperor resolved to sustain 
his suzerainty over the Kingdom of Korea, 
which had been tributary to China for sev- 
eral centuries. ‘This Chinese supremacy 
over Korea had always been a source of 
rivalry between China and Japan; and in 
1874, twenty years before the recent war, a 
war was threatened between the two great 
Oriental empires, but was finally averted by 
diplomacy and by the mediation of the 
great European powers, which exerted their 
good offices to prevent the kindling of the 
flames of conflict in Eastern Asia, and peace 
was preserved for a score of years longer. 

Early in July, 1894, Japan summoned the 
King of Korea to relinquish the suzerainty 
of China, to declare independence of China, 
to accept Japanese protection and to dismiss 
the Chinese Resident. Three thousand 
more Japanese troops were sent to Seoul. 
Japan then had ten thousand troops in 
Korea, consisting of infantry, cavalry and 
artillery. Li Hung Chang sent twenty bat- 
talions of Chinese troops by sea to Korea to 
oppose the Japanese. Russia and England 
endeavored to mediate between the two 
great Oriental powers for the preservation of 
peace, Russia urging both China and Japan 
to withdraw their troops from Korea. 

Civil war had actually broken out in 
Korea about the middle of May, 1894. The 
rebels against the Korean king had posses- 
sion of one entire province. Korea had 
been distracted by insurrections of the Tong- 
hak, a reform party, for three years. In 
July a number of Christians were mas- 
sacred. 

Japan continued her warlike preparations. 
Japanese pickets and detachments were 
posted along the great northern road from 
China, and held the principal pass, Ping 
Yang, in force. ‘The Chinese troops remained 
where they were originally landed, near 
the seat of the recent Korean rising, sixty 
miles south of Chemulpo. 

The Japanese minister now made further 
demands upon the Korean king, including 
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the reform of civil government, the devel- 
opment of the resources of the country, 
including railway and telegraph concessions 
and the employment of Japanese capital in 
industry, and reform in the military system, 
providing for internal and external security. 
The Japanese minister also required the 
Korean king to abjure his allegiance to 
China. ‘The Japanese government refused 
to withdraw its troops from Korea. 

On July 24, 1894, the Korean troops, in- 
stigated by the Chinese Resident, attacked the 
Japanese garrison at the palace of Seoul, but 
were defeated after spirited fighting. The six 
thousand Korean troops at Seoul were armed 
with several Gatling guns. Twelve thousand 
Chinese troops despatched from China in Chi- 
nese transports effected a landing in Korea. 
Li Hung Chang had thirty thousand troops 
in his camp at Tien-tsin. The Japanese 
captured the King of Korea, July 23. 

On July 25, 1894, the Japanese cruiser 
Naniwa sunk the Chinese transport Kow- 
shing with thirteen hundred Chinese soldiers 
on board, in Korean waters, about forty 
miles off Chemulpo, thus ‘creating a pro- 
found sensation throughout the civilized 
world. Captain von Hanneken, the com- 
mander of the Kowshing, miraculously 
escaped and arrived at Chemulpo, July 28, 
in a Korean fishing boat, and one hundred 
and fifty of the Chinese soldiers on board 
reached a rock, but over a thousand per- 
ished in the waters with the sunken ves- 
sel. ‘Ihe Japanese vessel continued dis- 
charging broadsides into the Kowshing and 
fired upon the Chinese troops struggling in 
the water. ‘I'he Chinese vessel fired to the 
last, and went down with her colors flying, 
Some of the Chinese fired upon their own 
people, who tried to escape by swimming, 
determined that all should die together. 

The Japanese government, upon being in- 
formed that the Kowshing was a British ves- 
sel chartered by the Chinese government to 
carry troops, at once spontaneously apolo- 
gized to the British Chargé d’ Affaires, and 
the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs 
declared that if, after thorough investiga- 
tion, the Japanese were found to be in the 


wrong the Japanese government were pre- 
pared to make full reparation. 

On July 29, 1894, the Japanese under Gen- 
eral Oshima gained a decisive victory over 
twenty-eight hundred Chinese at Chanhon, 
capturing the Chinese intrenchments, the 
Chinese losing over five hundred men killed 
and wounded, and the Japanese only seventy- 
five. A few days later the Chinese under 
General Yeh were routed with the loss of 
five hundred killed and wounded, thus giv- 
ing the Japanese possession of Seikwan and 
Asan, or Yashan. 

The Emperor of China issued an edict 
bidding his troops to ‘‘rout these pestilent 
Japanese out of their lairs,’’ and Li Hung 
Chang declared that China would fight to the 
bitter end. ‘The Chinese placed an order in 
Germany for four torpedo boats, and Chinese 
agents ordered twenty-five thousand army 
rifles from New England manufacturers. 

On August 1, 1894, the Japanese govern- 
ment declared to the foreign ambassadors 
and ministers at Tokio that a state of war 
existed between Japan and China. The 
Japanese army and navy reserves were called 
out. ‘The Chinese residents in Japan were 
fleeing in great numbers. Japan and China 
issued formal declarations of war against 
each other. 

In the meantime a Chinese army of twenty 
thousand men marched into Korea from 
Mantchooria. ‘The Japanese attacked and 
maltreated Chinese residentsat Kobe, and the 
Chinese at Taku openly insulted members of 
the Japanese embassy returning from Pekin. 
Li Hung Chang sent a personal message to 
the Japanese minister regretting that the Chi- 
nese soldiery so far forgot themselves. ‘The 
riotous soldiers were punished. Japanese 
residents in China were mobbed, but the 
police tried to protect them. 

On August 11, 1894, a large Japanese 
fleet exchanged a few shots with the Chinese 
forts on the Straits of Pecheelee. Both 
China and Japan were sending reinforce- 
ments to their armies in Korea. ‘Twenty 
thousand Japanese were marching on Seoul. 
On August 17, 1894, the Chinese under 
General Tio attacked and routed Japanese 
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detachments at Ping Yang, and the next 
day at Chungho. On September 6a large 
body of Chinese cavalry were routed by the 
Japanese, who captured the Chinese in- 
trenchments and a quantity of stores and 
ammunition, the Chinese retreating to Ping 
Yang, after losing over four hundred killed 
and wounded, and the Japanese losing less 
than one hundred. The Koreans routed 
two thousand Japanese marching on Seoul 
with a loss of twelve hundred men. On 
September 13 a Japanese column from Pong- 
San, making a reconnoissance in force, was 
fired upon by the Chinese forts. 
Field-Marshal Yamagata prepared to re- 
duce Ping Yang, and at dawn on Septem- 
ber 15, 1894, the Japanese opened a cannon- 
ade upon the Chinese fortifications. In the 
afternoon the Japanese infantry took part in 
the fight. The Chinese replied vigorously 
to the Japanese fire. The firing was re- 
newed at intervals during the night. Before 
daybreak, Sunday, September 16, 1894, the 
Japanese renewed their attacks, assailing the 
Chinese intrenchments in front and rear in 
three columns, sixty thousand strong. ‘The 
unsuspecting Chinese were taken utterly 
unawares and fell into a panic, being com- 
pletely surrounded by their foes and cut 
down by hundreds. After half an hour’s 
fight, this night attack gave the Japanese 
possession of Ping Yang. Of the twenty 
thousand Chinamen defending Ping Yang 
very few escaped death orcapture. Whole 
regiments surrendered after the retreat of a 
detachment of two thousand panic-stricken 
Chinese had been cut off. The Chinese 
loss in killed, wounded and prisoners was 
seventeen thousand. General T'so Fonk Wai, 
commander of the Chinese Mantchoorian 
army, was mortally wounded and captured. 
The Chinese Generals Tsa Paok Woi, Wei 
Jink Woi and Sei Kinlin were also taken 
prisoners. The Japanese lost over seven 
hundred killed and wounded. ‘The battle 
was decisive and the Japanese victory was 
complete. They captured all the Chinese 
stores, provisions, arms and ammunition and 
hundreds of colors. Field-Marshal Yama- 
gata telegraphed the news of his victory to 
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the Mikado at Hiroshima, and was congrat- 
ulated by His Majesty. Field-Marshal 
Yamagata issued an address to his troops 
commending them for their bravery. 

On Sunday, September 16, 1894, while 
the Chinese army was annihilated at Ping 
Yang, the Chinese fleet of eighteen vessels 
was attacked at the mouth of the Yalu 
river, while covering the landing of troops. 
‘These troops comprised the Second Chinese 
Army Corps, consisting entirely of Huna- 
nese. Before the Chinese transports had 
landed all the troops, the Japanese fleet of 
thirteen ships attacked them. The Chinese 
battleships Chzh- Yuen and King- Yuen were 
blown up and sunk by torpedoes, after fight- 
ing desperately. The Chinese steel cruisers 
Chao-Yung and Yang-Wet were driven 
ashore and set on fire by Japanese shells 
and burned. The Chinese warship Chen- 
Yuen and the flagship 7ing- Yuen were seri- 
ously damaged. ‘Three Japanese cruisers 
Matsustma and Yoshino and the Japanese 
transport Sazkiomaru were badly damaged. 
The fighting was desperate on both sides. 
The Chinese loss in killed and wounded 
was about fifteen hundred men. Among 
the wounded were Admiral Ting and Cap- 
tain von Hanneken. ‘The Japanese also lost 
heavily in killed and wounded. 

In the meantime the Viceroy Li Hung 
Chang was officially disgraced by the 
Chinese Emperor, through the instrumen- 
tality of the Tsung-li-Yamen, or Grand 
Council of the Celestial Empire, making 
him responsible for the disasters to the 
Chinese arms in Korea, thus making him 
the scapegoat for its blunders. 

In the meantime thirty-two Japanese 
transports had arived at Chemulpo, con- 
voyed thither by the Japanese fleet, bring- 
ing seven thousand Japanese troops, three 
thousand coolies, two thousand pack horses, 
pontoons and mountain guns. The Japanese 
government decided to follow upits victories 
and to prosecute the war with all possible 
vigor before the opening of winter. A 
second Japanese army, thirty thousand 
strong, was mobilized at Hiroshima, under 
the command of Count Oyama, the Japanese 
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Minister of War. ‘The national enthusiasm 
over the recent Japanese victories in Korea 
was unbounded. ‘The war loan, which was 
raised entirely in Japan, was subscribed 
three times over. ‘The Empress, as chief 
patroness of the Japanese Red Cross Society, 
personally set the example of preparing lint 
and bandages for the wounded, in which 
humane work Her Majesty was actively 
supported by all the ladies of the Japanese 
Court, whose handiwork was to be dis- 
tributed between the wounded Japanese and 
Chinese soldiers without distinction. The 
Japanese Parliament was convened for an 
extraordinary session at. Hiroshima on Octo- 
ber 15, 1894. 

The Chinese rapidly fortified the city of 
Moukden, the capital of the Chinese de- 
pendency of Mantchooria, where the Chi- 
nese Emperor was believed to have had 
twelve hundred million dollars of treasure 
accumulated in the course of two centuries. 
Thousands of Chinese soldiers were poured 
into the city to defend it at all hazards 
against any force which General Kawakami, 
the generalissimo of the Japanese armies, 
might send against it. ‘The naval battle in 
the Yalu river practically annihilated the 
naval power of China, and, in connection 
with the land battle of Ping Yang, virtually 
placed the Celestial Empire at the mercy of 
the triumphant army and navy of Japan. 

The remnant of the vanquished Chinese 
army, inits flight from the disastrous field 
of Ping Yang, acted the part of bandits 
and robbers, pillaging and burning villages, 
destroying farms and burning the stored 
produce, and massacring the natives who 
resisted these outrageous acts. 

An imperial decree in China appointed 
Prince Kung, the Emperor’s uncle, and the 
Presidents of the Tsung-li-Yamen and of 
the Admiralty, as a special committee to 
conduct the military operations. This de- 
cree was suggested by Li Hung Chang, and 
was vigorously supported by the Empress- 
Dowager. ‘The news that the imperial 
treasure and the dynastic archives at Mouk- 
den had been removed to a safer place in- 
iand produced a bad effect at Pekin. 
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An imperial decree in China assigned 
General Sung to the command of the Pei- 
Yang Army Corpsin Mantchocria and also to 
the command ofthe Mantchoo militia, except 
the Kirin division, which was left under the 
command of the Tartar general. ‘T‘he other 
Chinese generals were ordered to obey Gen- 
eral Sung on pain of death. 

The Chinese Emperor and his Councilors 
were in a state of alternate terror and indig- 
nation at the possibility of a Japanese inva- 
sion. ‘The Emperor declared that the recent 
defeats could have been caused by incompe- 
tence and corruption only, and the enemies 
of Li Hung Chang sedulously encouraged 
this mood of the Emperor. The disorgan- 
ization of the Chinese military affairs was 
appalling, and the corruption of the Chinese 
officials was astounding. There was no cloth- 
ing and only scanty food for the Chinese 
troops. Guns, rifles and ammunition which 
had been bought and paid for could neither 
be found nor traced. Chaos and terror ’pre- 
vailed everywhere. The great Chinese camp 
between Tien-tsin and Taku was filled with 
raw levies. Disorders were rampant, and 
the daily beheadings of delinquents did not 
produce any improvement in discipline. 
There were no rifles or muskets for these 
troops. 

No foreigners ventured near the Chinese 
camp unless they were amply guarded. 
Most Europeans went to the coast towns, 
where they were under the protection of the 
warships of their respective nations. For- 
eigners were constantly menaced with vio- 
lence, and the authorities were unable to 
keep the mobs in check. All the Kuropean 
women and children in Hankow were sent 
to Shanghai for safety. The European men, 
traders and officials alike, formed a volun- 
teer corps to defend their lives and property. 
The native hostility to foreigners was daily 
growing stronger. Many Chinese merchants 
also migrated to the coast towns, as they 
felt more secure near foreigners than with 
their own countrymen. ‘The Viceroys feared 
that the mobs would break out into armed 
rebellion, and fortifications were thrown up 
at Woo-chang, opposite Hankow, in antici- 
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pation of a serious attack upon the city. 
The European powers acted in accord for 
the protection of their subjects in China. 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia 
and the United States reinforced their squad- 
rons in Chinese waters. 

Cheng, nephew of Li Hung Chang and the 
chief magistrate of Tien-tsin, was officially 
disgraced after an investigation conducted by 
Li Hung Chang himself, revealing the fact 
that Cheng had bought three hundred thou- 
sand obsolete rifles from German agents for 
two taels each, while he charged the imperial 
treasury nine taels each for them. ‘The 
cartridges were of inferior quality and of 
various patterns, and Cheng made a large 
profit from them also. Li Hung Chang 
sent for his nephew, who did not deny his 
guilt. Li Hung Chang ended a strong inter- 
view by slapping his nephew’s face, and 
Cheng was at once removed from his posi- 
tion. 

Wang Seng Tsao, the late Chinese minis- 
ter to Japan, was reprimanded by his govern- 
ment for his ignorance of the Japanese 
designs against Korea. The Chinese Em- 
peror now took matters into his own hands, 
and precautionary measures were taken at 
all the ports. The Chinese closed Foochow 
and put Canton in astate of defense. Prince 
Kung was mainly occupied in providing for 
the defense of Pekin and itsapproaches. Li 
Hung Chang sent eight thousand men, well 
armed and disciplined, to Pekin, but his 
best regiments were with him at Tien-tsin. 
Two thousand Chinese troops in Korea 
deserted for want of pay and joined the 
enemy. ‘The Chinese soldiers lived off the 
country they happened to be in and reduced 
it to a desert, thus obliging the inhabitants 
to abandon their homes for want of the 
means of subsistence. 

In the meantime Japanese spies were de- 
tected in China, and were arrested, tried, 
convicted and beheaded. ‘These spies were 
discovered cutting telegraph wires and lay- 
ing torpedos along the coast. 

The Japanese Parliament was convened 
in extraordinary session, October 15, 1894, 
at Hiroshimo, where the Mikado established 
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his headquarters, and remained 1n session 
one week, during which it authorized war 
loans amounting to one hundred million yen 
and a total war expenditure of one hundred 
and fifty million yen. Count Ito, the Jap- 
anese Premier, addressed both Houses. 

The Japanese occupied Wi-ju, October 8, 
1894, after a slight encounter with the 
Chinese, who fled precipitately after a feeble 
resistance, and crossed the Valu river, after 
losing about a hundred men out of a force 
of two thousand. The Japanese steadily 
advanced on Port Arthur, in the peninsula 
of Liao-Tung, and a Japanese force invaded 
Mantchooria from Korea. A Japanese de- 
tachment of sixteen hundred men which 
crossed the Yalu river above Wi-ju captured 
a Chinese intrenchment after brief fighting, 
the Chinese losing twenty killed and 
wounded and the Japanese none, October 
24, 1894. The next day the Japanese gained 
a signal victory at Hoosan, near Kiu-lien- 
tcheng, after three hours’ fighting. The 
Chinese force, numbering thirty-five hun- 
dred men, was utterly routed and scattered, 
with the loss of over two hundred killed, 
while the Japanese lost a little over a hun- 
dred killed and wounded. Before dawn on 
October 26 the Japanese army under Field- 
Marshal Yamagata attacked sixteen thou- 
sand Chinese under General Sung at Kiu- 
lien-tcheng. The Chinese fled, and the 
victorious Japanese next captured Andong 
with twenty cannon, besides rifles and am- 
munition. ‘The Chinese also took Tatung- 
Kao. ‘These Chinese defeats produced con- 
sternation at Tien-tsin. 

A Chinese court-martial convicted Gen- 
erals Yeh and Wei of cowardice and neglect 
of duty in retreating from Ping-Yang with- 
out justification, thereby leaving General 
Tso and his Kirin troops alone to fight the 
Japanese armies, and both generals were 
degraded from military rank and deprived 
of honors. General Wei was afterward be- 
headed. 

The Chinese Board of War made great 
efforts to obtain more troops for the defense 
of Pekin. The Viceroy of Nankin, who 
had already raised twenty thousand Huna- 
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nese troops, was imperatively ordered to 
send several additional battalions overland 
from Chinkiang to Tien-tsin. He accord- 
ingly colleéted several thousand men from 
various garrisons, but they refused to go 
unless their three months’ arrears of pay 
had been handed them. 

In the meantime the Great European 
Powers made efforts to bring about peace. 
Their ministers in China met the Tsung-li- 
Yamen on November 3, 1894, to hear what 
the Chinese government had to say respect- 
ing the critical Chinese situation. Prince 
Kung calmly and frankly avowed China’s 
impotence and her inability to withstand the 
Japanese attack, and appealed to the Powers 
to intervene for peace. He stated that 
China was willing to relinquish her suzer- 
ainty over Korea and to pay a war indem- 
nity. ‘The foreign ministers promised to 
use their influence in procuring the media- 
tion of their respective governments in favor 
of peace. The United States also endeav- 
ored to mediate. 

he dream of the Japanese nation, flushed 
with victory, was the complete submission 
of China to any terms which Japan chose to 
ditate. ‘The Japanese were so intoxicated 
with their successes that they now consid- 
ered themselves invincible and powerful 
enough to defy any interference from any 
or all of the European Powers. 

The Japanese entered Feng-huang-tcheng 
on October 31, the Chinese having fled, 
their generals going to Moukden. ‘The in- 
habitants of the captured town, hating the 
violence and rapacity of the Chinese, wel- 
comed the Japanese army. Thus the Chinese 
defense of Moukden collapsed, and the 
Japanese invaders marched westward, 
though cold weather had set in and snow 
had fallen in Mantchooria. The Japanese 
here took no prisoners, but they disarmed 
and dispersed the Chinese soldiers wherever 
found. By Field-Marshal Yamagata’s 
orders, the peaceable inhabitants were 
treated with the utmost consideration, all 
food purchased being paid for at a recog- 
nized scale, and laborers being paid daily 
for any extra help required, the result of 
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which was that the Japanese camp was 
thronged with Chinese peasants offering 
produce, while more Chinese laborers were 
asking for work than could be accommo- 
dated. ‘whe Japanese established a local 
government at An-tung for the administra- 
tion of the Chinese territory occupied by the 
Japanese, and the taxes leviable on the Chi- 
nese were remitted for a year. The Chinese 
there welcomed the Japanese with open 
arms. ‘The Japanese reputation for human- 
ity in paying for supplies did the Japanese 
immense service, and their conduct was con- 
trasted with that of the Chinese troops, who 
made war in the ancient style, and were 
dreaded by the people and officials, alike in 
victory and in defeat. 

A Japanese army of forty thousand men 
under Marshal Oyama left Hiroshimo and 
landed on Chinese territory in the peninsula 
of Liao-Tung without meeting any opposi- 
tion, captured fifteen timber-laden Chinese 
junks, blockaded Port Arthur and Talien 
Bay, completely invested Port Arthur before 
the end of October, and captured one of the 
forts at Port Arthur and defeated the Chi- 
nese ina spirited engagement. The Chinese 
troops at Port Arthur, Kinchou and Talien 
Bay numbered thirteen thousand men. The 
Chinese situation at Port Arthur was now 
extremely critical, and the Chinese Pe-Yang 
squadron in the port was caught in a trap. 
Early in November the Japanese established 
a complete cordon around Port Arthur and 
captured the two outermost forts on the land 
side. 

The Japanese took Kinchou and alien- 
wan on November 8, the Chinese garrisons 
offering little resistance and fleeing in the 
dire@tion of Port Arthur. Two thousand 
Chinese troops under General Shui were 
overpowered by the Japanese east of Kin- 
chou on November 8, after two days’ fight- 
ing. ‘The next day the Japanese routed the 
Chinese at Namquan Pass, twenty-five miles 
from Port Arthur. At ’Talienwan the Japan- 
ese captured eighty cannon, large stores of 
ammunition and one steamer. 

Field-Marshal Yamagata continued his 
victorious march in Mantchooria, his various 
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divisions defeating the Chinese detachments 
in several engagements. ‘The defeated Chi- 
nese troops suffered from cold and hunger. 
Field-Marshal Yamagata sent a brigade un- 
der General Osako to disperse six thousand 
Chinese troops under General Ma at Siu-Yen, 
but the Chinese fled on Sunday night, No- 
vember 18, without offering any resistance, 
and the Japanese quietly occupied Siu-Yen, 
and took possession of the five cannon which 
the Chinese had abandoned in their flight. 
The Chinese retreated toward Hai-tcheng. 

‘The second Japanese army under Marshal 
Oyama marched toward Port Arthur in two 
divisions by different routes. On November 
19 a Chinese force strongly intrenched in the 
passes north of Port Arthur was attacked, 
and, after desperate fighting, was driven 
from its intrenchments, fleeing to Port 
Arthur. Both sides suffered severe losses. 
On the same day the Japanese captured a 
fort two miles west of Port Arthur. On 
November 20 the right division of Marshal 
Oyama’s army had a skirmish with the 
Chinese, who retired in good order. The 
same division captured the fort and village 
of Shui-sy-Ching. 

The next morning the right division car- 
ried the low range of hills northwest of Port 
Arthur with a rush, and then cannonaded 
and bombarded a strong redoubt a thousand 
yards distant. The Chinese garrison re- 
turned the fire briskly, but the Japanese in- 
fantry advanced in the face of a well-directed 
shell fire without faltering, and before nine 
o’clock carried the redoubt by storm in the 
most gallant style. The Chinese resisted 
fiercely for several minutes and then fled 
toward the dockyard 

In the meantime the left division of Mar- 
shal Oyama’s army had been engaged fierce- 
ly with the Chinese on the southeast side of 
Port Arthur. After advancing over the 
hills this division was raked by a heavy fire 
from three forts connected by trenches 
strongly held, and a heavy duel ensued be- 
tween the Japanese artillery and the heavy 
Chinese cannon in the forts, while the Japan- 
ese infantry meanwhile advanced all along 
the line, taking advantage of the brushwood 
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and other cover. ‘The forts were finally 
carried by assault, the Chinese garrisons 
being driven from the three forts after mak- 
ing the most gallant defense. 

By evening of the same day, November 
21, 1894, Port Arthur was in the possession 
of the Japanese, but the Chinese still held 
ten redoubts on the coast line, armed with 
about twenty cannon. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 23d (November, 1894), these 
works were captured by the Japanese with- 
out serious loss on their part. T'wenty- 
three Japanese torpedo boats suddenly 
rushed through the entrance to Port Arthur, 
thus surprising the Chinese and distracting 
their attention while the land attack was 
being delivered. 

Thus the Japanese captured Port Arthur 
after several days of continuous fighting. 
They found eighty cannon and mortars in 
the captured forts and redoubts and many 
more in the dockyards. They also ob- 
tained possession of an immense quantity of 
ammunition, besides completely equipped 
torpedo stores and large quantities of rice 
and beans. All the Chinese vessels, fac- 
tories and docks were taken intact and were 
ready for use. "The Chinese forces at Port 
Arthur numbered about twenty thousand 
men, and lost more than a thousand men, 
while the Japanese lost about two hundred 
and fifty killed and wounded. Most of the 
Chinese escaped from Port Arthur on the 
night of November 21. 

In revenge for the mutilation and decapi- 
tation of a number of Japanese prisoners in 
the hands of the Chinese, the triumphant 
Japanese troops gave no quarter to their 
vanquished foes during the storming of the 
defenses of Port Arthur, and shot many 
Chinese soldiers who attempted to escape. 
The Japanese also pillaged the town and 
killed nearly every man in it. They also 
committed atrocities on Chinese prisoners, 
who were pinioned, stripped, shot, hacked 
with knives, disemboweled and dismem- ~ 
bered. 

The capture of Port Arthur was followed 
by a victory of the Japanese arms in Mant- 
chooria. The first Japanese army under 
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Field-Marshal Yamagata, in its advance in 
that Chinese dependency, defeated the 
Chinese near Mo-thieu-ling. ‘The Japanese 
lost about forty killed and wounded, and 
the Chinese over two hundred. Moukden 
was evacuated by the foreign residents early 
in November. The city was also deserted 
by its inhabitants, and for miles around the 
ground was covered with broken house- 
hold furniture and articles of clothing. All 
the treasure had also been removed. ‘The 
country traversed by the Chinese army was 
stripped of its vegetation and resembled 
fields ravaged by locusts, 

A rebellion broke out at Jehol, in the 
Chinese dependency of Mongolia, in re- 
venge for theassassination of six Mongolian 
princes by the Chinese General Yeh. Very 
soon the rebellious Mongols committed 
ninety-one murders. Many deserters from 
the Chinese armies joined the permanent 
Mantchoorian banditti, who now formed a 
dangerous band, after the death of the 
Chinese General Tso in the battle of Ping- 
Yang, who had been a terror to the robbers. 
Robbery was now prevalent in Mantchooria, 
and was already extending southward across 
the Great Wallinto China proper. Ordinary 
traffic and traveling were suspended. The 
country people had implicit confidence in 
foreign protection, and the fugitive peasants 
only asked the nearest way to an English 
settlement. 

Over two hundred Chinese mandarins 
signed a memorial charging Li Hung Chang 
with corruption, peculation and treason, and 
demanding his instant punishment. Accord- 
ingly an imperial edict was issued depriving 
him of his rank and all his titles, but allow- 
ing him to retain his office of Viceroy. 

The fall of Port Arthur and the advance 
of the Japanese in Mantchooria made the 
Chinese government exceedingly anxious 
for peace, and a customs officer in the em- 
ploy of China was in Japan for the purpose 
- of opening peace negotiations; but Count Ito, 
the Japanese Prime Minister, refused him 
an audience or to receive any communica- 
tion from him, as the sending of a subor- 
dinate official was regarded as little less 


than an insult on the part of the Chinese 
government. Japan was ready to accept 
peace proposals if put forward by a properly 
accredited envoy and not by a mere mes- 
senger sent by a Chinese Viceroy. The 
only credentials of Detring, the messenger, 
were a letter from Li Hung Chang to Count 
Ito. China intimated her intention to offer 
a war indemnity of one hundred million 
taels and to pay Japan’s war expenses as 
one of the conditions of peace. 

Fighting continued in Mancthooria be- 
tween Japanese detachments and small 
bodies of Chinese troops. Several thousand 
Tonghaks who attacked a Japanese force at 
Kong-ju, in Southern Korea, on November 
28, were defeated with great slaughter. 

Two high Chinese officials—Olo Ho Pu, 
President of the Board of War, and Chang 
Chi Wan, President of the Civil Board— 
were superseded at the Chinese Court in 
consequence of the discovery of certain de- 
signs in which a number of high officers 
were interested. This was another blow to 
Li Hung Chang’s party. Li Hung Chang 


| was still Viceroy of Chee-lee. A Court of In- 


quiry at Pekin condemned the Chinese com- 
mandant at Kinchou for surrendering the 
post to the Japanese, and he was therefore 
degraded from military rank. General 
Chan was found guilty of gross neglect in 
allowing his troops to pillage the populace 
and more particularly in not preventing 
them from burning down the Roman Cath- 
olic church at Ki-chow, and he was handed 
over to the Board of War for punishment. 
The Chinese government gave a four-and-a- 
half per cent. loan of twelve hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling toan English firm. 
‘The Japanese authorities expressed great 
sorrow for the atrocities of their troops at the 
capture of Port Arthur, and instituted an 
official inquiry. It appeared that the Japan- 
ese soldiers who committed the atrocities had 
been frenzied by intoxicating drinks which 
they had captured from the Chinese. ‘These 
atrocities were an exception to the conduct of 
the Japanese during the entire war. Mar- 
shal Oyama, commander of the second 
Japanese army, had upon his invasion of 
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Mantchooria, early in November, issued a 
proclamation in which occurred a passage of 
which the following is a translation. 

“Our army fights for the right and for the 
principles of civilization. Our enemies are 
the military forces of the country with which 
we are at war, not the individuals of the 
country. Against the forces of our foe we 
must fight with all resolution, but as soon 
as any of his soldiers surrender they cease 
to be enemies, and it becomes our duty to 
treat them with all kindness. * * * * These 
principles apply with still greater force to the 
peaceful inhabitants of an enemy’s country. 
Except in cases where the inhabitants offer 
opposition they should be treated with the 
utmost consideration.’ 

Among the abandoned papers and effects 
of one of the Chinese generals who fled dur- 
ing the Japanese attack upon Port Arthur 
were found letters from Chinese officers 
claiming as a matter of course rewards for 
Japanese hands, heads and feet forwarded to 
headquarters. 

On December 10, 1894, the Japanese di- 
vision under General Techimi defeated over 
three thousand Chinese near Kinhuahu, the 
Chinese fleeing in great disorder after a san- 
guinary struggle. The Japanese loss was 
forty killed and wounded. The Chinese 
left about a hundred dead upon the field. 
The Japanese advanced in force upon Tso- 
hun-kou. 

A brigade of Marshal Oyama’s army took 
Fouchou from the Chinese without encoun- 
tering any opposition and rapidly advanced 
towards Niuchuang. The first Japanese 
army had considerable fighting in its advance 
through Mantchooria in the middle of De- 
cember, 1894. On December 11 General 
Osako’s brigade, after several days’ slow 
advance and occasional skirmishing, made a 
dashing attack upon Hungkaputz, where 
the Chinese had concentrated their forces. 
The Chinese line was broken and the Chi- 
nese troops fled in disorder, abandoning all 
their heavy war material. Some fled north- 
ward toward Hai-tcheng, and others west- 
ward in the direction of Yingkow. 

The third division of the left wing of the 
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first Japanese army attacked Si-mu-tcheng, 
December 12, and drove the Chinese from 
the place. The left wing effected a junc- 
tion with General Osako’s brigade the same 
day, and the combined forces marched upon 
Hai-tcheng, which was garrisoned by about 
five thousand Chinese troops. The Japanese 
attacked the place the next day, and the 
greater part of the Chinese at once fled, 
while the fifteen hundred who resisted were 
finally routed, and the Japanese immediately 
occupied the town. 

On the same day a Japanese force repulsed 
several attacks by five thousand Chinese at 
Yih-man-shan, five miles from Feng-huang- 
tcheng. The next day the Japanese attacked 
the Chinese left flank, and routed it after a 
severe struggle, driving it in disorderly re- 
treat by a second charge, the Chinese losing 
about four hundred killed and wounded, and 
the Japanese about eighty. 

Prince Kung was now appointed Presi- 
dent of the Grand Council of the Chinese 
Empire, thus making him virtual dictator. 
Li Hung Chang’s position at Tien-tsin was 
firmly established. The Empress-Dowager 
gave emphatic assurances of her confidence 
in him, and the Chinese Court found him 
indispensable, as he was the only capable 
man, the others having proven useless, 

Li Hung Chang was ordered to arrest the 
civil and military officials who were in com- 
mand at Port Arthur, and to send them to 
Pekin to be tried and punished for the loss 
of the fortress. Generals Yeh and Wei, 
who escaped from Ping Yang, were also to 
be handed over to the Board of Punishment. 
The Court slowly sifted out the truth in re- 
gard to the conduct of the campaign, and it 
discovered that General Yeh was undeserv- 
edly rewarded for his retreat from Asan. 
The Emperor was indignant. 

Chang, Li Hung Chang’s nephew, was 
arrested at Nankin, charged with peculation, 
and his property was seized. Orders were 
also issued for the arrest of Li Hung Chang’s 
son-in-law at Tien-tsin. 

The native rebellion at Jehol, in Mon- 
golia, was spreading, and Li Hung Chang 
tried to raise a special force of five thousand 
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Chinese troops to cope with the Mongols, 
but no arms were available for this force. 

The Japanese government intimated that 
the overtures of China for peace through 
the United States ministers at Tokio and 
Pekin were futile, as Japan did not believe 
in China’s sincerity; and Japan furthur in- 
timated that China must sue for peace direct. 

The Japanese authorities made a strict 
official inquiry into the excesses committed 
by the Japanese troops upon the capture of 
Port Arthur. It was found that the reports 
of the cruelties of the Japanese were true, 
but that, besides the mutilated bodies of 
captured Japanese soldiers, the Japanese, 
on entering the town, found many heads of 
Japanese soldiers stuck upon poles erected 
over or in front of the residences of civilians 
resident in the town. The Japanese officials 
at Port Arthur adopted stringent regula- 
tions for the protection of the inhabitants 
who returned to their homes, and furnished 
food to many of them. 

On December 19, 1894, the Japanese force 
under General Katsura:attacked ten thou- 
sand Chinese under General Sung at the 
village of Kungwasai, about eight miles 
from Hai-tcheng, and a severe fight fol- 
lowed. General Osako’s brigade was the 
first to engage. Meanwhile the Japanese 
were reinforced by General Oshima’s bri- 
gade from Hai-tcheng. The Japanese ar- 
tillery played havoc in the Chinese ranks. 
The Japanese infantry cut their way through 
the Chinese ranks, but the Chinese rallied 
and stubbornly held their ground. Thrice 
the Japanese dashed through the Chinese 
lines, and after five hours’ desperate hand- 
to-hand fighting the Chinese began to falter 
and were in full and disorderly flight, while 
the Japanese occupied the village of Kung- 
wasai. ‘he Chinese lost about nine hun- 
dred killed and wounded, and the Japanese 
four hundred and fifty. A division of the 
second Japanese army under Lieutenant- 
General Baron Yamagi entered Kai-chou, 
or Kai-phing, without resistance, Decem- 
ber 18. 

After a stormy session of the Tsung-li- 
Yamen, the opposition of Prince Ching was 
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overruled, and passes were granted for 
foreign guards for the foreign legations at 
Pekin. 

The Tonghak rebels in Korea captured 
Hai-ju, the capital of Hwang-hai-do, north- 
west of Seoul, expelled the governor and 
installed one of their own leaders in the 
place. The rebels were also very active in 
the south of Korea, where they burned three 
towns. <A thousand Tonghaks attacked 
and defeated the garrison of Chollado, con- 
sisting of three hundred troops, December 
17, looting and burning the houses in the 
vicinity, and compelling the people to flee. 
The rebels murdered the chief Korean 
official at Sunchon, Chinese were reported 
to be among the Tonghak rebels. The 
Korean government decided to borrow five 
million yen from the Japanese and to issue 
notes to the amount of fifteen million yen. 

The Japanese Parliament convened on 
Christmas eve, 1894. The Mikado’s speech 
briefly referred to the Japanese victories in 
the field, and also alluded to the satisfactory 
relations of Japan with the great Western 
powers. 

Isolated encounters occurred between the 
Japanese and roving bands of Chinese, who 
were being driven beyond the Japanese line 
of occupation in Mantchooria. 

Field-Marshal Oyama established a central 
civil administration at Kinchou, in order to 
preserve confidence among the people of the 
Iiao-tung peninsula. He assured peaceful 
inhabitants of protection by the Japanese 
authorities, and invited those in distress in 
consequence of the war to apply to the ad- 
ministrator for relief. 

Lin-kun-yi, late Viceroy of Nankin, was 
appointed to the chief command of all the 
Chinese armies in the field, superseding 
both Prince Kung and Li Hung Chang. 
He immediately petitioned to be relieved on 
account of indisposition, but his request 
was refused. The Governor of Shantung 
sent a memorial to the Chinese Court, bring- 
ing further grave charges of cowardice, 
negligence and incompetence against several 
high officials, including Admiral Ting and 
General Wei. ‘These accusations were sup- 
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ported by fresh evidence, and an imperial 
decree ordered the immediate arrest and 
punishment of the accused. 

A Censor who had the temerity to charge 
the Empress-Dowager of China with exercis- 
ing undue influence in matters of state en- 
tirely beyond her capacity to understand 
was condemned to perpetual banishment. 

John W. Foster, Secretary of State in 
President Harrison’s Administration in the 
United States, agreed to go to Japan to aid 
the Chinese plenipotentiaries to negotiate 
peace, in accordance with a request from 
the Chinese government to President Cleve- 
land’s Administration. 

Japanese marines under Tsukuba Kan 
landed in the province of Chollado, in the 
southwest of Korea, and dispersed the 
Tonghak rebels, who had founded a new 
kingdom, styling it the Kingdom of Kainan 
and installing a member of the Nieng family 
as king. A Japanese detachment defeated 
and dispersed more than six thousand Tong- 
hak rebels in the province of Whang-hai- 
do-met, after four hours’ fighting, Decem- 
ber 23, 1894. 

Mr. Detring, who had been appointed 
peace envoy to Japan by Li Hung Chang, 
was recalled by a telegram from Prince 
Kung, whose action was prompted by the 
American minister at Pekin. In the latter 
part of December, 1894, Chang-yin-houan, 
the Vice-President of the Tsung-li-Yamen, 
was appointed envoy, and the Japanese 
government promised to receive him with 
an honest desire to help him in his peaceful 
mission. 

The independence of Korea was solemnly 
proclaimed at Seoul, January 7, 1895. In 
the forenoon the King and his Cabinet, 
civil and military dignitaries, and officers of 
the royal household, proceeded to the 
Temple of the king’s ancestors, and there 
declared that thenceforth Korea would be 
independent of every other country. The 
ceremony wasa striking one. The Korean 
soldiers of His Majesty’s escort wore uni- 
forms fashioned in the modern Japanese 
style. Ministers Bokuyeiko and Yokohan 

_were specially guarded by Japanese police- 
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men, but the streets were entirely guarded 
by the newly formed native Korean police, 
who performed their duties well. Every- 
thing went on smoothly at Seoul, and the 
Koreans seemed quite reconciled to the 
presence of the Japanese and disposed to 
follow their advice. Several Tonghak lead- 
ers were captured and beheaded near 
Sunchon, and the Korean soldiers dispersed 
the rebels, who were disheartened by the 
death of their leaders. 

The Chinese under General Sung re- 
treated from Niuchuang after severe fight- 
ing on December 22, 1894, but on Christmas 
day General Sung marched back and reoc- 
cupied Niuchuang without opposition. The 
Japanese soldiers in Mantchooria suffered 
intensely from the cold. A state of an- 
archy prevailed at Moukden, where the 
Chinese and Mantchoo soldiers frequently 
fought each other, and the populace were 
outraged and plundered by both, who killed 
every civilian who dared to offer the least 
resistance to the brutal soldiery. "Twelve 
thousand more Chinese troops were sent to 
the Mantchoorian capital. A Chinese force 
under General Nieh between Hao-cha-fang 
and Shi-hao-tsu harried the district as though 
it was an enemy’s country, all able-bodied 
Mantchoorians being pressed into the 
Chinese military service and every village 
being ransacked for arms, the Chinese 
soldiers paying for nothing. 

Chang-yin-houan, the Chinese peace 
envoy, proceeded to Japan and was after- 
wards joined by the other Chinese envoys in 
the peace negotiations. John W. Foster, the 
American ex-Secretary of State, left Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, for Japan to assist 
the Chinese envoys. Li Hung Chang handed 
General Wei over to the Board of Punish- 
ment at Pekin, as there was a disposition to 
hold the Viceroy himself responsible for the 
accused general’s cowardice and incapacity. 
The Board of Punishment found General 
Wei guilty of cowardice, extortion and 
plundering, and he was soon afterward be- 
headed at Pekin. 

Disturbances occurred in the Chinese 
provinces of Shantung and Chee-lee, and 
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the government was endeavoring to repress 
disorder. Two detachments of Moham- 
medan cavalry, five thousand each, arrived 
at Tien-tsin early in January. ‘These men 
were fanatics, and swore to avenge the 
death of their chief, killed at Ping Yang. 

The Mantchoo princes took the defense of 
their country into their own hands, having 
been thwarted hitherto by the Chinese of- 
ficials, a disagreement which paralyzed the 
executive and rendered the central govern- 
ment bewildered and helpless. The district 
between the rivers Yalu and Liao, in 
Mantchooria, presented one ghastly scene of 
desolation, reducing a populous region to a 
vast solitude. No houses were left stand- 
ing, the very timbers being burned. Towns 
and villages were without a vestige of life, 
the entire populations having perished. 
Only scattered groups of frozen corpses were 
seen, while neither food nor fuel cound be 
procured. ‘The stragglers from the Chinese 
army who sought refuge in the hills and 
forests became savages and lost all human 
feeling. The sufferings of the wounded 
were terrible. The movements of both 
armies were hindered by the exhaustion of 
supplies which had been brought in by the 
country people from fear. The prospect of 
the continuation of such scenes appalled 
even the stolid Chinese who witnessed 
them. 

A brigade of the second Japanese army, 
under General Nogi, in the midst of a deep 
snow, which hindered the movements of ar- 
tillery, attacked four thousand Chinese 
under General Seh, who had fourteen can- 
non, at Kai-phing, January 10, 1895. After 
four hours’ fighting, the Japanese infantry 
made successive charges on the right and 
left flanks and the center of the Chinese, 
who were thrown into confusion and routed 
in headlong fight, leaving the Japanese in 
possession of the town. The Chinese lost 
two thousand killed and wounded, nearly 
half their force. General Neih, narrowly 
escaped capture by the Japanese while flee- 
ing from Kai-phing through Honmonzen ina 
carriage, his horse being killed and himself 
being wounded in the thigh. The Japanese 
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hundred. 

On January 16, 1895, about thirteen 
thousand Chinese cannonaded the Japanese 
position at Niuchuang. The Japanese under 
General Katsura replied by an artillery fire 
and their shells threw the Chinese into con- 
fusion, and finally a charge by the Japanese 
upon the Chinese right flank resulted in the 
capture of five Chinese cannon and the rout 
of the entire Chinese force, while a charge 
upon the Chinese center completely dis- 
persed the fleeing host, one portion fleeing 
northward, while the remainder retreated 
toward Niuchuang. The victorious Japan- 
ese pursued the fleeing Chinese, charging 
them wherever they made a stand. ‘The 
Chinese lost about two hundred. ‘The Jap- 
anese lost less than fifty killed and wounded. 

The Japanese bombarded Teng-chou, 
northwest of the Shantung promontory, one 
whole day, January 19, 1895, dismounting 
many of the Chinese cannon, and silencing 
the fire of the Chinese forts. Thenext day, 
Sunday, January 20, 1895, fifty Japanese 
transports appeared off Yung-tcheng Bay, 
south of the Shantung promontory, and 
landed twenty-five thousand Japanese 
troops, after three Japanese men-of-war had 


silenced the Chinese earthworks. 

Many Chinese warships were blockaded 
in the harbor of Wei-hai-wei, which was 
garrisoned by eleven thousand Chinese 
troops. ‘The population of Chefoo were so 
excited by the near approach of the Japan- 
ese that sailors were landed from the British, 
German, French and American warships, 
and all the foreign consulates were specially 
guarded, while foreign blue jackets and 
marines patroled the European quarter of 
the city. 

On January 22, 1895, ten thousand Chi- 
nese attacked the Japanese at Hai-tcheng, 
but were repulsed, leaving one hundred 
dead upon the field, while the Japanese lost 
none killed and only twenty-eight wounded. 
On January 24 the Chinese renewed their 
attack on the Japanese at Hai-tcheng, but 
were again repulsed after a short engage- 


ment. 
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On January 23, 1895, the Chinese repulsed 
an attack of the Japanese advance guard 
near Yung-tcheng. ‘The Japanese were also 
repulsed in several attacks on Wei-hai-wei 
with considerable loss. On January 26 the 
Japanese fleet advanced in two divisions of 
nineteen ships on Wei-hai-wei, but was 
driven off by a fire from the Chinese fleet 
and shore batteries. The Chinese lost twen- 
ty-seven sailors. At the same time the 
Japanese army made an attack upon Wei- 
hai-wei from Ning-Hai, but were repulsed. 
In these attacks the Japanese lost over three 
hundred killed and wounded. 

On January 18 and 19, 1895, three Japan- 
ese war vessels bombarded Teng-chou. Con- 
tinued risings occurred in Southern Korea 
and the adjacent islands. The Chinese 
peace envoys who arrived at Kobe, Japan, 
late in January, 1895, were received by the 
populace with a hostile demonstration. A 
Tartar from the border of Kerin, the eastern 
district of Mantchooria, arrived in the camp 
of the Japanese General Nodzu, where he 
denounced the ravages of the Chinese and 
offered the services of sixty thousand Mant- 
choos to join the Japanese in attacking 
Moukden and avenging the cruelties of the 
Chinese. The Japanese paid the man’s 
traveling expenses, and instructed him to 
report upon the condition of the Chinese 
army, but refused his services. 

On January 30, 1895, the Japanese cap- 
tured all the southern forts at Wei-hai-wei, 
after a spirited resistance on the part of the 
Chinese garrisons atid considerable loss on 
both sides, the Chinese evacuating the forts 
and retreating to Fung-lin-Chu. The Jap- 
anese attack had been made under cover of 
a severe bombardment from the Japanese fleet 
in the harbor. The next day the Japanese 
garrisons in the captured forts and the Jap- 
panese warships cannonaded and bombarded 
the Chinese fleet, finally driving back the 
Chinese war vessels. "The Japanese entered 
Wei-hai-wei on February 2, 1895. OnSun- 
day, February 3, 1895, the fortress island 
of Leu-kung-tau, in Wei-hai-wei harbor, 
was captured by the Japanese, after a severe 
bombardment from the Japanese fleet and 
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the Japanese shore batteries on the main- 
land, and a spirited resistance on the part of 
the Chinese garrison in the island forts. 
The loss was heavy on both sides, the Chi- 
nese losing about two thousand killed and 
wounded. A Japanese gunboat was sunk, and 
a magazine in one of the forts was blown up 
by the explosion ofa shell from the Japanese. 
Japanese torpedo boats entered Wei-hai-wei 
harbor and sunk the Chinese cruisers Zing 
Yuen, Lat-Yeun and Chen Yeun during the 
nights of February 4and 5, and pursued and 
captured or destroyed thirteen Chinese tor- 
pedo boats. Japanese marines and sailors 
landed on Leu-kung-tau island on February 6 
but were stoutly resisted by the Chinese, and 
desperate fighting followed. Admiral Ting 
surrendered the remaining Chinese war ves- 
sels and the Leu-kung-tau forts to Admiral 
Ito. Admiral Ting, General Chang and 
Captain Liu committed suicide. The Chi- 
nese soldiers and sailors just surrendered 
were at once liberated by the Japanese. 

In the meantime the Japanese were experi- 
encing great difficulties at Niuchuang, where 
the cold was intense, the thermometer at one 
time registering thirteen degrees below zero. 
On January 17, 1895, the Japanese suffered a 
slight reverse between Hai-tcheng and Liao- 
Yang, at the hands of fifteen hundred 
Mantchoos under Han, a rebel squatter from 
Northern Mantchooria. The commander of 
a Mantchoo battalion who failed to support 
Han was promptly beheaded for cowardice. 
The mob at Niuchuang plundered and ill- 
treated the native merchants and alarmed 
the foreign residents. 

The Chinese peace envoys, with Mr. 
Foster, their American adviser, arrived at 
Hiroshima, in Japan, January 31, 1895, and 
were refused an audience by Count Ito, the 
Japanese Prime Minister, on the ground that 
their plenary powers were utterly inade- 
quate. As the Japanese government offi- 
cially declined all further negotiations, the 
envoys left Hiroshimo on February 4. The 
text of the credentials given to the Chinese 
envoys empowered them to “‘meet and nego- 
tiate the matter with the plenipotentiaries 
of Japan,’’ but directed them to ‘‘telegraph 
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to the Tsung-li-Yamen for the purpose of 
obtaining our commands, by which you will 
abide.’’ 

Eleven foreign residents of Chefoo sought 
refuge at Shanghai, while many Chinese 
merchants also left Chefoo. ‘The Chinese 
authorities at Chefoo beheaded all runaway 
Chinese soldiers who came there from Wei- 
hai-wei. The Chinese Emperor was so 
incensed at the loss of Wei-hai-wei that he 
authorized the Viceroy of the province of 
Shantung to behead all fugitives without 
previously reporting to His Majesty. 

The Black Flags committed ravages on 
the island of Formosa, and a British war 
vessel went thither from Hong Kong in 
response to a request from the British resi- 
dents. ‘he foreign ministers in China were 
received by the Emperor on the occasion of 
the Chinese New Year, February 14, 1895. 
The ministers obtained certain ceremonial 
concessions, one of which was that they be 
admitted by the front gate of the imperial 
palace at Pekin. They afterward ordered 
guards from Tien-tsin for the protection of 
their respective legations. 

A formidable conspiracy in Pekin against 
the Chinese Emperor and his government 
was discovered, the conspirators being mem- 
bers of a secret society called the 7halli and 
said to number fifty thousand persons. 
‘Their plans for an outbreak had been almost 
completed when they were frustrated by the 
discovery of the plot and the arrest of the 
leaders. 

Li Hung Chang was restored to all his 
honors and was appointed Imperial Com- 
missioner to negotiate for peace with Japan. 
China requested that the Japanese Peace 
Commissioners might meet Li Hung Chang 
at Port Arthur to conduct the negotiations 
there, ‘Ihe Japanese government absolutely 
declined to treat anywhere but on Japanese 
soil. 

The Japanese government asked the 
Japanese Parliament for a fresh credit of one 
hundred million yen on account of the war 
expenditure, which was at once voted, thus 
making the amount thus far voted two hun- 
dred and fifty million yen. The Korean 
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Ministry tendered their resignation, but the 
King refused to accept them, and the anti- 
reform Ministers instigated several attempts 
to assassinate Prince Pok. 

Fifteen thousand Chinese were repulsed 
in an attack on the Japanese position at 
Hai-tcheng, February 16, 1895, with the 
loss of one hundred and fifty killed and 
wounded, the Japanese losing only three 
men killed. T'welve thousand Chinese from 
the Niuchuang and Vingkow districts made 
a concerted attack on the Japanese position 
on February 21, but were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. ‘The repeated attacks of the 
Chinese were repelled by the well-directed 
fire of General Nodzu’s artillery. The first 
attack was made from the Liao-Yang road, 
but the most determined assaults were from 
the Tong-wa-shan road, where more than 
a hundred Chinese were killed by the Japan- 
ese shells. At three o’clock the Chinese re- 
treated on all sides, and were pursued by the 
Japanese cavalry, who took some prisoners. 
Only six Japanese were killed. 

In Mantchooria a Chinese force of three 
thousand infantry and one hundred cavalry 
and eight cannon attacked Kumo-tcheng on 
February 17, 1895, but was repulsed with 
the loss of thirty killed and a number 
captured, but without any loss by the 
Japanese. 

An imperial decree issued at Pekin, Febru- 
ary 19, 1895, announced that the Taotai 
Kung and General Yeh-chi-cao had been 
tried by the Board of Punishment for the 
loss of Port Arthur, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment until the next autumn, the time 
set for their execution. 

The T'sung-li-Yamen deliberated on the 
question, ‘‘ Shall the war with Japan be con- 
tinued or shall we treat for peace?’’ It was 
decided to submit the question to all the 
provincial authorities of the first three ranks, 
and their opinion was urgently demanded by 
telegraph. The replies were to the effect 
that, although Japan had unjustly provoked 
the war, peace was very desirable. But 
some of the replies declared that the terms 
of peace must be ‘‘bearable.’’ In an inter- 
view with a news correspondent Prince Kung 
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Said that Japan had deliberately provoked 
the war and asked: ‘‘ Can the Japanese over- 
run all our provinces? Will Heaven permit 
sucha thing? Will other nations acquiesce 
in it?’’ 

On Sunday, March 3, 1895, the Chinese 
army in Mantchooria made two attacks on 
the Japanese positions at Hai-tcheng, but 
were repulsed in both instances, with the 
loss of two hundred killed and as many 
wounded. 

The Japanese under General Nodzu at- 
tacked eighteen thousand Chinese, between 
the Liao-Yang and Niuchuang roads, with 
complete success, on Sunday, March 3, 
1895, the Japanese losing ten men killed 
and about a hundred wounded, while the 
Chinese lost a hundred and fifty killed and 
about two hundred wounded. The Japan- 
ese captured Niuchuang the next day, after 
desperate fighting, the fortifications being 
carried after a two hours’ bombardment, 
and the Chinese driven out after eleven 
hours’ fighting. The Chinese lost nineteen 
hundred killed and five hundred prisoners. 
The Japanese lost over two hundred killed 
and wounded. On the same day an attack 
by ten thousand Chinese under General Sung 
on the Japanese positions at Taping-shan 
was repulsed without loss to the Japanese. 
Two days later a division of the second 
Japanese army captured Yingkow, the port 
of Niuchuang, after severe fighting with the 
Chinese under General Sung, who lost sev- 
eral hundred killed and wounded, while the 
Japanese loss was small. 

Disturbances were increasing throughout 
the Chinese Empire. A general in the 
province of Shantung who attempted to 
suppress pillage was beheaded by his own 
troops, and similar disorders occurred in the 
province of Ho-nan. 

The Japanese warships captured at Wei- 
hai-wei were taken to Yokohama by their 
Japanese crews. The Japanese abandoned 
Wei-hai-wei and the entire province of 
Shantung, after destroying the forts. Dur- 
ing the last few months of the war Japan 
bought war vessels from Chili at several 
different times. 
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Bands of Mantchoorian soldiers ravaged 
the province of Ham-Gyong-Do, in Northern 
Korea, and plundered the gold mines. The 
Korean Minister of War and several other 
high Korean officials were permitted to ac- 
company the second Japanese army to wit- 
ness the military operations. 

After the capture of Niuchuang and Ying- 
kow the first and second Japanese armies 
effe¢ted a junction, and a division of the 
first army attacked the Chinese under Gen- 
eral Sung at Thien-chuang-thai, March 9, 
1895, and gained a decided victory after 
three hours’ hand-to-hand fighting in the 
streets, nearly two hundred Chinese being 
killed and wounded and six hundred taken 
prisoners, while eighteen cannon and a large 
quantity of rifles and ammunition were cap- 
tured by the victorious Japanese. General 
Sung’s army was completely broken up by 
his repeated reverses. ‘The Mikado con- 
gratulated General Nodzu on his successes 
in Mantchooria and promoted him to the 
rank of Field-Marshal. 

The Chinese held their ground in fighting 
near Kiu-len-tcheng on March 18, 1895. 
Prince Komatsu, the Japanese commander- 
in-chief, was ordered to China. 

The Chinese government now reluctantly 
recognized the abandonment of a war policy 
as the only possible course in view of the 
uninterrupted disasters to the Chinese arms, 
and Li Hung Chang was sent to Japan asa 
peace envoy. China had already agreed to 
the points to be discussed at the peace con- 
ference, but instructed her ministers in Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Russia to 
solicit the intervention of those powers for 
the protection of the integrity of China’s 
continental territories in case Japan insisted 
on concessions on the mainland. 

Li Hung Chang arrived at Shimonoseki, 
Japan, March 19, 1895, and was received by 
the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
On Sunday, March 24, a dastardly attack 
was made upon the life of Li Hung Chang 
by a young Japanese, named Koyama 
Rukonosoki, who rushed from the crewd in 
the street, pistol in hand, and shot the dis- 
tinguished Chinese statesman in the left 
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cheek, while he was being conveyed to his 
hotel in his palaquin from a conference with 
the Japanese peace negotiators. ‘The would- 
be-assassin was arrested on the spot. ‘The 
strongest indignation was expressed by the 
native and foreign press in Japan. Special 
messages of sympathy and regret were sent 
to the wounded envoy from the Mikado and 
his Empress, and the Japanese Ministers of 
State and high government officials called at 
his residence. The Japanese Parliament 
adopted fitting resolutions of regret at the 
dastardly outrage, and the Mikado and his 
Ministry published in the Official Gazette a 
message condemning the horrid deed. Gen- 
eral indignation at the attempted assassina- 
tion prevailed throughout Japan. By the 
Mikado’s command two eminent surgeons 
and physicians attended the wounded Chin- 
ese envoy, and the Empress of Japan sent 
two nurses to attend him. Li Hung Chang 
soon recovered from his wound. The would- 
be-assassin was tried for his dastardly crime 
and convicted, and was sentenced to four- 
teen years’ imprisonment. 

On March 22, 1895, the Japanese effected 
a landing on one of the Pescadore Islands,and 
took the forts thenext day. Makung Castle 
was taken only after two engagements. A 
thousand Chinese troops on the Yen-kung 
peninsula surrendered. The trophies cap- 
tured by the Japanese were nine heavy can- 
non and a large number of rifles. The 
Chinese lost thirty killed and sixty prison- 
ers, while the Japanese lost only one killed 
and sixteen wounded. ‘The Chinese them- 
selves blew up the magazine on Fisher 
Island. On March 24 a Japanese squadron 
bombarded the forts of Haichow, on the 
Kiangsu coast, and under cover of the fire a 
force of several thousand Japanese troops 
landed and captured the city after a deter- 
mined resistance from the Chinese, who lost 
three hundred killed and wounded. 

The Japanese plenipotentiaries proposed 
the following conditions for an armistice: 1. 
The occupation of Shan-hai-kuan,Taku and 
Tien-tsin by Japanese troops. 2. Japanese 
control of the unfinished railroad from Shan- 
hai-kuan to Tien-tsin, and custody of the 


various forts ana fortifications, together with 
the arms and ammunition. 3. The pay- 
ment by China of the war contributions re- 
quired for such occupation. 

The Japanese refused Li Hung Chang’s 
request for more moderate conditions, but 
the Mikado finally ordered the Japanese 
plenipotentiaries to consent to an armistice 
until April 20. The armistice applied only 
to Feng-thien, Pe-chee-lee and Shantung. 

The most responsible statesmen of Japan 
desired peace, but their efforts were thwarted 
by the war party. The Japanese news- 
papers were practically unanimous for a con- 
tinuance of the war. Some influential 
newspapers called for the occupation of 
Pekin and the conquest of Southern China. 

The peace negotiations proceeded leis- 
urely for several weeks, China hesitating to 
accept the Japanese conditions; but finally, 
when Japan by an ultimatum threatened to 
renew hostilities within twenty-four hours 
unless her terms were accepted, China 
agreed to Japan’s conditions and the treaty 
was signed, April 16, 1895. The following 
were the conditions of the Peace of Shimon- 
oseki: 1. The independence of Korea. 2. 
The retention of the conquered places by 
Japan. 3. The cession of the Liao-tung 
peninsula by China to Japan. 4. The per- 
manent cession of the island of Formosa 
and the Pescadores by China to Japan. 5. 
The payment of a war indemnity of two 
hundred million taels in silver (one hundred 
million dollars) by China to Japan, in seven 
yearly instalments, five per cent. interest 
being added each year on the amount re- 
maining unpaid, the whole of the interest to 
be canceled if China paid the entire in- 
demnity within three years. 6. The open- 
ing of the ports of Chingtu, Kai-fong, 
Huchou and Shao-king, in China, to foreign 
commerce. ‘Three weeks were allowed for 
the exchange of ratifications, and the ar- . 
mistice was prolonged to May 8. 

The conclusion of peace was received 
with great satisfaction in Japan, the only 
disapproval being by the extreme war 
party, whose leading members still declared 
that the humiliation of China ought to have 
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been completed by a Japanese occupation of 
the Chinese capital. The war had pro- 
duced a terrible strain on Japan, and there 
was general and sincere rejoicing among the 
Japanese people at the termination of the 
struggle. The Mikado, in a proclamation 
to his subjects, expressed his appreciation 
of their unselfish and patriotic conduct, 
which had enabled the Japanese to be vic- 
torious everywhere on land and sea, but at 
the same time he pointed out that it is 
through peace that the national prosperity 
is to be really promoted. 

The extreme war party in China, like that 
of Japan, was dissatisfied with the treaty of 
peace, and at once accused Li Hung Chang 
of needlessly consenting to and even facili- 
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tating the degradation and dismemberment 
of his country. In Canton the discontent 
was very strong, and a popular rebellion 
against the Mantchoo ‘Tartar dynasty and 
for the expulsion of the Viceroy and other 
imperial officials from the city was threat- 
ened, In Formosa there was great opposi- 
tion to the cession of that island to Japan, 
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and open rioting resulted in which nearly a 
hundred persons were killed and wounded. 

The cession of Chinese territory on the 
continent of Asia was bitterly opposed by 
Russia, France and Germany, and the min- 
isters of these three European powers at 
Tokio issued a formal protest against the 
articles of the Peace of Shimonoseki stipu- 
lating for the cession of the Liao-tung pen- 
insula to Japan. England refused to unite 
with the three powers in the protest, and 
was bitterly denounced by the Russian press, 
which intimated that Russia should seize 
India in revenge for England’s attitude in 
this emergency. Japan finally receded, and 
agreed to accept a money compensation in 
place of the cession of the Liao-tung penin- 
sula; whereupon the treaty of peace was 
speedily ratified by both China and Japan. 

Late in May, 1895, the Formosans pro- 
claimed their island a republic, electing 
Tang, the late Chinese governor of the 
island, for their President; but when the 
Japanese troops took possession of the island 
President Tang fled, and the Formosan re- 
public fell as suddenly as it arose, the Japa- 
nese defeating the Black Flags in several 
actions early in June. 


KOREAN REVOLT. 


On February 11, 1896, an event of much 
importance occurred, affecting the political 
future of Korea. ‘he uprising of October 
8, 1895, removed the Queen, who had all 
along been the most potent factor against 
Japanese influence in the island. All of 
the officials about the King had been re- 
placed by others in full sympathy with 
Japan, when on the date first mentioned a 
counter-revolution began, and matters were 
in such an unsettled state that Russia inter- 
vened and sent an armed force for the pro- 
tection of her own subjects and to restore 
order. In June an agreement was entered 
into between Japan and Russia, for a joint 
protectorate over the island, but under this 
arrangement the control of Japan was but 
nominal, Russia being the real reliance of 
the Korean king. 
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RECENT EVENTS IN CHINA. 


The Dungan rebellion in China occurred 
in July, 1895, and proved formidable, in- 
volving no less than eight hundred thou- 
sandmen. ‘Thename Dunganis applied to all 
Mohammedans from Kashgar to the verge of 
the Great Wall of China. The war with Ja- 
pan had left the country in an unsettled state, 
but this revolt was directly precipitated by 
an act of oppression on the part of a Chi- 
nese official. It spread rapidly, and although 
the rebels were defeated at the first they 
gained strength daily, and it required an 
active campaign by a large body of Chinese 
troops until December, 1895, to finally crush 
the uprising. 

Ii Hung Chang, the distinguished Chi- 
hese viceroy, made a tour of the principal 
cities of Europe, and also visited the United 
States, during the summer of 1896. Fol- 
lowing so closely upon the war with Japan, 
this tour gave rise to the thought that it had 
some political significance, but this theory 


gave way later to the belief that the Chinese | 


statesman, recognizing the fact that his 
own country was behind the rest of the 
world in modern civilization, had . under- 
taken by personal observation to learn the 
points wherein his people were lacking. He 
was everywhere received with such marks 
of respect as befitted his rank as the rep- 
resentative of a great nation. 


PERSIA. 


On May 1, 1896, the Shah of Persia, 
Nassr-ed-Din, met his death at the hands of 
an assassin, of the Babi sect, which the 
Shah had endeavored to suppress. The 
Shah was about to enter the shrine of Shah 
Abdul-Azim, a few miles from Teheran, 
and had just passed the outer court, when 
the murderer, who was disguised as a 
woman, shot him, and he died in a short 
time. ‘The assassin was hanged August 12, 
1896. Mozaffer-ed-Din, second son of the 
dead ruler, was proclaimed Shah May 2, 
1896. On May ro, to check the numerous 
robberies committed, and act as a warning 
to all evil-doers, the terrible punishment of 
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“‘gatching,’’ which consists in burying the 
prisoner alive in wet plaster-of-paris, was 
revived in Persia, although it had not pre- 
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viously been inflicted there for over forty 
years. 


TURKEY.—THE ARMENIAN MASSACRES. 


The Ottoman Empire was saved from 
dissolution in 1856 by the intervention of 
the European powers, and promises of re- 
form in the government of its Christian 
subjects were then made by the Porte. In 
a number of instances these promises were 
enforced, notably in the case of the Greeks, 
Cretans, Bulgarians, Serbs, Bosnians, and 
the people of the Lebanon. ‘These peoples 
were not specifically mentioned in the treaty 
therefore a similar right and 


the case of the Armenians. But by the 
treaty of Berlin, in 1878, Turkey gave 
specific pledges of reform, and conceded to 
all the powers the right to enforce these 
pledges, more particularly to Great Britain; 
yet the terrible massacres of the Armenians 
by the Turks, Kurds, Softas, and Laszes, 
which have shocked civilized nations since 
1893, have completely nullified Turkish 
promises of reform, and promises of pro- 
tection on the part of the powers. ‘There 
has never been a time, indeed, when Mus- 
sulman and Christian have dwelt together 
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in harmony, doubtless owing to the peculiar 
tenets of the Mohammedan religion; and 
the events of the last few years have taught 
that there is no permanent safety for Chris- 
tians under Moslem rule, even when that rule 
is directed, or supposed to be directed, by the 
strong guiding hand of a nation like Eng- 


land, fortified by a solemn treaty, signed by | 


all the important European powers. During 


the two decades that have nearly elapsed 


since the treaty of Berlin, there has been no | 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


uninterrupted season of peace and safety | 
| by the powers, but asked that the period of 


for Christians under the rule of the Sultan. 
As early as 1882, only four years after the 
promise of reform on the part of Turkey 
and of protection on the part of the powers, 
the Kurdish chief Obeidullah, at the head 
of a 
swept down upon the Armenians and killed 


band of his Mussulman followers, 
a large number, not sparing even women 
and children. Although the Kurds were 
subjects of Turkey, the Porte had claimed 


that it was never possible to control them; 
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but it does not appear that any honest 
effort to restrain them from despoiling the 
Armenians had ever been made. Of late 
years, indeed, the Kurds have been enrolled 
asa kind of cavalry similar to the Russian 
Cossacks; they were furnished with arms, 
and as [Turkish troops have been even more 
aggressive, predatory and cruel than ever 
before. 

The government itself described these 
attacks of the Kurds upon the Armenians as 


| revolutionary outbreaks of the latter, which 


the regular troops were simply engaged 
in suppressing. The region was difficult of 
access, and all reports of Armenian affairs 
necessarily came through Turkish channels. 
In September, 1894, occurred the horri- 
ble massacre in the Sassoun district. A band 
of Kurds was pursued by Armenians, whom 


i they had robbed, and a fight ensued in 


which a number of Kurds were killed. Tele- 
grams were sent to the Turkish authorities 
that some of the Sultan’s troops had been 
slain, and a force of infantry and cavalry 
was immediately dispatched to quell the 
alleged uprising. Although there was no 
armed resistance, over 6,000 men, women 
and children were slaughtered, and thirty 
villages destroyed. The indorsement of the 
Sultan Abdul-Hamid II. was given to this 
action by the presentation by him of a dec- 


| oration to the commander of the corps, and 
|| four new flags to the Kurdish cavalry. 


On May 11, 1895, a detailed scheme for 


j | Armenian reforms was presented to the 
7 | Sultan by the representatives of Great Brit- 


ain, Russia and France, but not until June 
20 was an answer to these demands received. 
The Porte acceded to the principle of control 


active intervention might be limited to three 
years; he however denied that the treaty of 


| Berlin conferred on the powers the right to 


demand the guarantee. On October 17 of 
the same year the Sultan accepted, with some 
modifications, the proposal laid before him 
on May 11, but this acceptance was consid- 
ered humiliating to Turkish pride. When 
the plan of reform for the hated Christians 


| became known, through the Porte, to the 
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secret Dervish orders, upon whom the Sultan 
had always placed much reliance and who 
were in effect the real rulers of Turkey, a 
plain policy of extermination of the Arme- 
nians was instituted and almost immediately 
resulted in massacres at different points in 
Turkey, shown by the accompanying map, 
based on consular reports, the most trust- 
worthy authority. 
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of Turkish troops who besieged it, even 
repulsing the Turks when they stormed the 
walls on December 22, 1895. The Arme- 
nians were entirely without artillery, and 
even the women joined in the defense. 

The representatives of the foreign powers 
tendered their services as mediators to the 
Sultan, but he declined them. Later, how- 
ever, on January 2, 1896, his assent was 
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In addition to the above there were mas- 
sacres at Ak Hissar, Palu, Albistan, Gurun, 
Arabkir, Marsovan, Gemerek, Egin, Zileh 
and Se’er, the authoritative details of which 
have never reached the outside world. 

Apparently the only instance of positive 
retaliation by the Armenians was the brave 
and successful stand they made at Zeitoun, 
in the Taurus Mountains north of Marash. 
This is the only case, as far as known, in 

which the government was met with armed 
resistance. Having seen their neighbors 
butchered by Turks and Kurds, the Zei- 
tounlis, early in November, 1895, when the 
soldiers advanced upon them, resolved that 
they would not die without a struggle. 
They seized the town and its fortifications, 
and successfully held it against large bodies 


obtained, and about the middle of February 
the insurgents surrendered on terms of 
amnesty arranged by the powers, thus ter- 
minating the one instance of successful 
resistance to Turkish oppression by the suf- 
fering Armenians. 

During the closing days of August the 
scene of massacre was transferred to Con- 
stantinople. On the 25th of the month a 
society of Armenian patriots, impelled by 
the continued outrages against their coun- 
trymen, and incensed by the failure of the 
powers to intervene, presented a memorial 
to the Turkish government and the foreign 
representatives, petitioning for the long 
promised reforms, a plan of which was 
duly attached to the memorial. Without 
waiting for action on this memorial, but to 
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emphasize their earnestness, and call atten- 
tion of the civilized world to their condi- 
tion, they attacked and took possession of 
the Ottoman Bank, a British institution 
and the controlling financial power in Tur- 
key. ‘The plan, as carried out, was to se- 
cretly place large quantities of explosives 
and bombs on the bank premises; then, by 
a sudden rush, to seize and hold the bank 
officials prisoners under the threat of in- 
stantly blowing up the building unless re- 
lief was granted. About 
2P.M., onthe day named, 
twenty-five to thirty men 
made a sudden descent on 
the bank by preconcerted 
signal, firing bombs and 
revolvers. ‘The officials 
of the bank fled precipi- 
tately, but no part of the 
vast amount of money 
left behind them by this 
action was touched by 
the revolutionists. The 
police and military were 
unable to dislodge these 
intruders, who had 
gained full possession. 
Almost as if by precon- 
certed arrangement, the 
a =” Turks and Kurds, on the 
TURKISH SOLDIER. first outbreak at the 
bank, began the indiscriminate slaughter 
of Armenians wherever found; and this 
action points strongly to the fact that 
the Turkish government had only been 
waiting for an open demonstration of some 
kind to begin the work of extermination. 
‘The massacre continued in various parts of 
the city and suburbs, through that day and 
the next, until between 5,000 and 6,000 
Armenians were killed. In the meantime, 
through the intervention of the foreign 
ministers, the revolutionists, who had seized 
the bank, surrendered, and were allowed to 
leave the city without arrest. On August 
29 the foreign ambassadors at Constantino- 
ple sent a joint and most decisive protest to 
the Sultan against the state of anarchy ex- 
isting in the city, and demanded a judicial 
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investigation into the affair; after some 
correspondence the Sultan appointed an in- 
ternational commission of investigation, also 
a commission to deal with the Armenian 
refugees in Constantinople. 

The massacres above enumerated aroused 
a storm of indignation throughout the civ- 
ilized world, and numerous meetings of pro- 
test were held, especially in Great Britain 
and the United States; memorials were 
presented to home governments, and de- 
mands made that the powers should put an 
end to Armenian persecution; but no Chris- 
tian nation seemed willing to take the ini- 
tiative in decisive action. ‘The policy of 
avoidance of Armenian affairs by Great 
Britain was clearly demonstrated in Parlia- 
ment on March 3, 1896, by the adoption of 
a resolution expressing hope for the Ar- 
menians, but containing nothing of a positive 
nature. ‘The Congress of the United States, 
on January 27, 1896, passed resolutions 
to the effect that it hoped the foreign pow- 
ers would at once take decided steps to stop 
the atrocities against the unoffending Chris- 
tians in Turkey, and the President was re- 
quested to communicate the resolution to 
the powers; and the assurance was also 
given that he would have the most decided 
support of Congress in any measures to pro- 
tect American citizens in Turkey. Russia 
occupied the position of trying to conciliate 
the Sultan, rather than enter actively into 
any movement to ameliorate the sufferings 
of the Armenians. Her ambassador at Con- 
stantinople was in high favor. She was evi- 
dently more desirous to become the reliance 
of the Porte in its difficulties, or to stand 
ready to seize a portion of Turkish territory 
should that country become disintegrated, 
than to relieve, by active occupation, the 
distressing situation in Armenia. ‘The 
latter course could not be taken without 
violating the treaty of Berlin and the An- 
glo-Turkish convention, and Russia there- 
fore devoted herself to cultivating the good 
graces of the Sultan. France also had been 
lukewarm, acting in accord with Russia, for 
France was still a party to the Franco- 
Russian alliance of 1891, and hesitated to 
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proceed in any manner that might seem in 
conflict with the policy of her powerful 
Muscovite ally. Germany may or may not 
have been actuated in her course of mild 
protest by sordid views, but the fact re- 
mains that about this time the Porte placed 


KURDISH SOLDIER. 


large orders for war material in Germany, 
and the assurance was given by the repre- 
sentatives of Turkey that still larger orders 
would follow. Spain had enough to do in 
trying to explain away charges of inhuman- 
ity in the conduct of her own military affairs 
in Cuba; while Italy and Austria seeined con- 
tent to allow the more prominent powers to 
take the initiative —all diplomatic Europe 
being apparently inclined to strongly depre- 
cate any step which might disturb the deli- 
cate equilibrium of the powers and possibly 
precipitate a general war in whose lurid 
glare the Armenian horrors would pale to 
insignificance. 

And thus the end of the century which 
had done so much for the advancement of 
civil and religious liberty, stood clouded by 
the diplomatic consent of the leading Chris- 
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tian nations to the most persistent, cruel 
and bloody persecution of a Christian peo- 
ple the world had ever seen. 

The uprising in Crete, early in the year 
1896, succeeded in a measure the Arme- 
nian question as a matter of international 
apprehension. The Christian Cretans, 
numbering about 270,000 people, had for 
many years been desirous of throwing off 
the Turkish yoke so as to form a union 
with Greece. The number of Turks upon 
the island did not exceed 70,000. ‘The im- 
mediate incident which led to the outbreak 
was the substitution of a Mussulman gov- 
ernor in the place of the Christian governor, 
who was recalled. Turkhan Pasha, the 
new governor, began his term with a series 
of acts that demonstrated that he was not 
in sympathy with the Christians, and the 
latter took up arms and serious collisions 
followed. As in the case of Armenia, it 
was reported that concerted action of the 
European powers would be taken. Russia, 
indeed, who was strongly suspected of 
having defeated international intervention 
in Armenian matters, conveyed to the 
Porte a most emphatic warning and pro- 
test. ‘Toward the end of June the Porte, 
actuated no doubt by the attitude of the 
powers, recalled the Mohammedan gov- 
ernor and appointed a Christian in his 
stead, and followed this action by a procla- 
mation offering complete amnesty to the 
insurgents if they would lay down their 
arms; but the latter refused to accept these 
offers, unless accompanied by reforms to 
be guaranteed by the European powers. 
This resulted in continued fighting, and 
Greece, tacitly if not openly, assisted the 
insurgents, actuated by a desire to see 
Crete free and annexed to her own domain. 

Some promises of reforms, and a new 
constitution for Crete, brought temporary 
pacification of the Hellenic element, but 
these reforms were never seriously un- 
dertaken. ‘The unnatural government of 
Christian Crete by a Mohammedan state, 
continued to be provocative of insurrection. 
In 18096 the rebellion in the island amounted 


toa war. ‘The sympathies of Greece were 
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aroused in behalf of the insurgents, and 
King George, obeying the enthusiastic de- 
mand of the Greek nation, announced a 
programme for the occupation of Crete. 
War vessels and troops were sent to the 
island. The great powers Germany, Aus- 
tria, England, Italy and Russia, warned 
Greece that the occupation of Crete would 
not be permitted. War vessels were sent 
by these powers to blockade the ports, and 
patrol the coasts, and one station of the in- 
surgent and Greek forces was shelled by 
German war ships. Nevertheless, Greek 
troops were landed, and provisions and arms 
conveyed to the insurgent army. Prepara- 
tions for war were rapidly prosecuted both 
in Greece and Turkey. ‘The whole Greek 
army was put in readiness to concentrate 
in Thessaly on the Macedonian frontier. 
‘The intense feeling in Greece against the 
powers, especially against Germany, on ac- 
count of the foreign interference to prevent 
the occupation of Crete, threatened to dis- 
turb the peace of Europe. Germans in 
Greek cities were treated with marked in- 
hospitality. 

The brave stand of the Greek king in 
behalf of the Christian insurgents of Crete, 
and his announced determination to secure 
Cretan autonomy, under Greek auspices, 
aroused great admiration in England and 
in the United States, also in France and 
Italy. The concert of the powers in co- 
ercing Greece, was made more difficult to 
preserve in the face of popular sympathy 
with the Cretan cause, and popular hostility 
to the Turk. 

The forces of insurgents with the Greek 
reinforcements in Crete amounted to about 
40,000 men ; with the provisional resources 
in the island, and the munitions furnished 
by Greece, they could exist indefinitely. 
Even the powers could not defeat nor dis- 
lodge them without an invading army far 
superior in numbers. Canea, the principal 
port, was blockaded by the war ships of the 
Powers, but it was surrounded landward by 
the Cretan army, so that if but for a day 
the naval demonstration should cease the 
city could be stormed. In considering the 
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relative strength of Greece and Turkey the 
Greeks confidently counted upon the assis- 
tance of about 100,000 Hellenic subjects 
of the Sultan in the different parts of the 
Empire; upon the certain disaffection of 
the Armenians, and upon the sympathies 
of Christendom for any Christian State 
when arrayed against a Mohammedan State. 
Although inferior to Turkey as to the num- 
bers of her land force, and but a little more 
than equal in her naval force, Greece by 
her aggressive initiative aroused the hope 
of the English, American and other Chris- 
tian peoples that she might defeat Turkey, 
and perhaps drive that power out of Europe. 
It was announced March 6, 1897, that Bul- 
garia had offered to join Greece and Servia 
in an allied attack upon Turkey, and that 
Greek infantry, cavalry and artillery were be- 
ing pushed to the frontier as fast as possible. 


RECENT RUSSIAN EVENTS. 


On May 26, 1896, Nicholas II. was form- 
ally crowned Czar, with all the pomp and 
pageantry of former coronations, but with 
an added splendor of display never before 
equaled. The coronation took place in the 
Kremlin, at Moscow. ‘The processional 
pomp began on April 15,- when the imperial 
regalia was removed from the Winter Pal- 
ace at St. Petersburg, to be sent to Moscow. 
The Czar and Czarina left St. Petersburg 
on May 17, arriving at Moscow the follow- 
ing day. ‘They remained at the Petrofsky 
palace, receiving reyal and distinguished 
guests, until May 21, when the state entry of 
the Kremlin took place. The entire route 
of the procession, over three miles, was a 
mass of elaborate decorations. On Sunday, 
May 24, the religious ceremony of conse- 
crating the banner of the Empire occurred, 
but all the former pageantry was forgotten 
in the display of May 26, when the corona- 
tion itself took place. Nothing so lavish in 
display of royal wealth and jewels had ever 
before been witnessed, and the ceremony 
was conducted with every mark of regal 
splendor. In honor of his accession, the 
Czar issued a proclamation remitting fines, 
arrears of taxes, and punishment for minor 
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offenses. For two weeks following the cor- 
onation a continued round of fétes and re- 
ceptions waskept up. On May 30 the festiv- 
ities were marred by a terrible catastrophe 
on the Khodynski plain. On that day the 


peasants assembled on the plain, which is 
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ple had gathered. It is not known what 
led up to the disaster, but the crowd began 
to push forward; those in front were 
crushed or trampled, the police present were 
powerless, and the official figures show that 
1,360 were killed and 644 maimed and in- 


CZAR IN CORONATION ROBES. 


opposite the Petrofsky palace, to celebrate 
the occasion. Large booths had been built 
from which to distribute memorial gifts to 
the peasants, and the crowd was much 
larger than expected, as fully 500,000 peo- 


jured; but many have estimated the killed 
as high as 4,000, the majority being of the 
poorer classes, and many of them women 
and children. ‘The expenses of burial of 
the dead were paid by the government, and 
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by order of the Czar 1,000 roubles were 
paid to each bereaved family, besides which 
large sums were contributed by the as- 
sembled royalty, for the children who had 
lost parents. 
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acres of land had been acquired by over 
200,000 peasant families. 

In 1891 Russia undertook a great work 
in the construction of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. The western terminus of this road 


; THE CZARINA IN CORONATION ROBES. 


An official report presented in 1896 indi- 
cated the success of a government experi- 
ment known as the ‘‘ Peasant-Banks’’ 
established to assist the poorer people in the 
purchase of lands. In ten years 2,500,000 


is in the town of Miask, in the province of 
Orenberg, east of the Ural Mountains, and 
the eastern terminus Vladivostock, on the 
Sea of Japan—a total of 4,785 miles. A 
great portion of the line runs through a 
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country very fertile but sparsely populated, 
and this territory the government hopes to 
colonize on the completion of the road, 
having appropriated 14,000,000 roubles in 
1893 for this special purpose. The 
maximum cost of the completed line is put 
at $183,825,000. ‘This road has not only 
a commercial and industrial but a political 
significance as well, affording Russia re- 
markable facilities in case of a struggle for 
mastery over eastern Asia. 

The fact that Russia was using every 
endeavor to strengthen her position in 
Asia was clearly demonstrated in 1896, 
when a secret treaty was entered into with 
China, by the terms of which Russia was said 
to have secured a port free from ice for the 
eastern terminus of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. That Russia had tightened her 
hold upon China was shown in May, 1896, 
in the Che-Foo incident, when China 
acceded to the demands of Russia, without 
protest, in the question of certain land-con- 
cessions to Russian subjects, whose claims 
were recognized against the protests of cit- 
izens of other nations dwelling in China. 

While the lives of Armenians under 
Turkish rule had been in constant menace, 
and while hundreds had been ruthlessly 
massacred, prior to the year 1897, the con- 
dition of the Armenians under Russian 
rule presented a marked contrast, as all 
reports showed that Russian-Armenian 
subjects were prosperous and contented, 
and that thousands of Armenian refugees 
from Turkish oppression had found refuge 
with their kindred just across the trans- 
Caucasian border. 

In strong contrast to the evidences of ad- 
vancement in modern civilization afforded 
by the construction of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad, the establishment of the Peasant- 
Banks, and the humane treatment of the 
Armenians in the Russian trans-Caucasus, 
was the persecution of the Jews in Russia, 
which increased under the rule of Nicholas 
Il. In the latter part of 1895 the govern- 
ment issued a wkase that no college or 
school should be allowed to receive over five 
per cent. of Jews, and in Moscow and St. 
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Petersburg not over three per cent., among 
its students; and that no Hebrew should be 
allowed to embrace the Christian faith un- 
less all of his blood relations did so as well. 
The Jews were driven into certain towns and 
certain parts of towns, and denied school 
privileges so as not to be able to meet the 
educational qualification which was neces- 
sary before any Hebrew was allowed to 
emigrate. 


RECENT EVENTS IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Between May 2 and October, 1896, the 
Magyar portion of the dual empire cele- 
brated the completion of one thousand years 
of its history as a distinct nation. 

On April 18, 1896, Dr. Karl Luger, the 
noted anti-Semitic leader, was elected bur- 
gomaster of Vienna, but through the influ- 
ence of the Emperor was led to decline the 
office. On May 6 a compromise was ef- 
fected by the election of Herr Strobach, a 
moderate anti-Semitic, as burgomaster, with 
Dr. Liiger as first vice-burgomaster. 

One of the greatest engineering feats of 
the century was the completion of the re- 
moval in 1896 of the so-called ‘‘ Iron Gates,”’ 
which had formerly barred the Transyl- 
vania egress of the Danube, which now 
flows without impediment into the Black 
Sea. ‘This work was first attempted by the 
Roman Emperor Trajan two thousand years 
ago. Its completion belongs solely to Hun- 
gary. ‘The formal ceremonies of the open- 
ing of the channel occurred September 27, 
1896, forming a climax to the Hungarian 
millennial celebration above mentioned. 


RECENT EVENTS OF GERMANY. 


On June 19, 1895, the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal, connecting the Baltic and North 
Seas, was opened by Emperor William II. 
The ceremonies occurred at Hamburg, and 
there was a most elaborate naval display by 
all nations. ‘This canal, which is a little 
over 61 miles in length, cost the govern- 
ment about $39,000,000. It is 197 feet 
broad at the water-level and 72 feet 11% 
inches at the bottom, the depth being 29 
feet 6 inches. ‘The first stone was laid June 
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3, 1887, and its construction gave employ- 
ment to an average of 6,000 men for eight 
years. Aside from the commercial value 
of this water-way to German commerce, its 
strategic advantage in naval manceuvres can 
hardly be underrated, since by its use the 
entire German navy can be brought to any 
point on the German coast without passing 
through neutral waters. 


Early in 1896 Germany passed through a | 


crisis which, for the time, promised a strug- 
gle between the crown and people. A plan 
of reform in the code of military procedure 
for the trial of military offenses had been 
adopted by most of the states, and was de- 
manded by Prussia. It was submitted to 
the Emperor, and rejected by him. The 
Minister of War, General Von Schellendorf, 
resigned, and was succeeded by General 
Von Gossler. ‘There was a chorus of pop- 
ular dissent from almost the entire press, at 
the action of the Emperor, and there was a 
strong menace of conflict between the crown 
and Reichstag; however, after about a 
week the Emperor yielded to popular opin- 
ion by consenting to the reform measure 
demanded. 

The imperial census taken in 1895 showed 
a decided agrarian depression in Germany, 
and that there had been a large increase in 
those engaged in trade and commerce from 
1882 to 1895, amounting to 535,765 persons, 
and there had also been a marked increase, 
during the same period, in miners and metal 
workers —thus showing that Germany was 
turning from tilling of the soil to the above- 
named vocations. 


RECENT AFFAIRS OF ITALY. 


On May 8, 1895, King Humbert dissolved 
Parliament, and ordered a new election May 
26, which resulted in the complete triumph 
of the Crispi government. Early in April, 
1896, a royal decree was promulgated insti- 
tuting a new form of government in Sicily 
for one year. A royal commissioner was 
appointed who practically exercised all the 
powers of the civil departments of the central 
government. Count Codronchi, a member 
of the Senate, was selected for this office. 
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Early in July, owing to the resignation of 
General Ricotti, Minister of War, the min- 
istry was reconstructed, with Marquis di 
Rudini as President of the Council. About 
the middle of August, 1896, the Crown 
Prince of Naples was betrothed to Princess 
Hélén, third daughter of Nicholas, reigning 
Prince of Montenegro. "The announcement 
| was considered in Italy as bearing directly 
upon the political situation between Italy 
and Russia, as Montenegro had heretofore 
courted Russian favor. 


MARQUIS DI RUDINI. 


The desire of Italy to extend her domin- 
ion in Abyssinia led to her advance beyond 
the borders of Erythrea, and this fact was 


the moving cause of the resistance of the 


Abyssinians and a consequent war. From 
December 20, 1895, to January 23, 1896, 
Makale was the principal seat of operations. 
It was strongly fortified, but access to its 
wells was precarious. The garrison of 1,200 
men was under the command of Colonel 
Galliano. ‘The Abyssinians, after repeated 
attacks, in which they were repulsed 
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with heavy loss, intrenched themselves on 
the neighboring heights, and cut off the 
garrison from its water-supply. Menelek, 
King of the Abyssinians, was present in 
person; and the commander of the garri- 
son, finding further resistance useless, ac- 
cepted Menelek’s terms of surrender, and 
was permitted to march out with all his 
arms and equipment and rejoin the main 
Italian army at Adi- 


gat. This left the way 
open for Menelek to 
advance against Gen- 
eral Baratieri at Adi- 
gat, or to interrupt the 
Italian commander’s 
communication with 
Massowah. Before 
moving his army, 
however, Menelek sent 
an envoy to the Ital- 
ian camp offering 
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Adigat in force, intending to defeat the 
Abyssinians before the arrival of his suc: 
cessor. ‘The Italians early captured the 
passes leading to Adowa. ‘The Abyssinian 
army, under the command of King Mene- 
lek, numbered about 60,000 well-armed 
men, and the force of the Italians was 
from 20,000 to 25,000. They attacked 
Menelek blindly, and after a desperate strug- 


ABYSSINIA 


Silométres 


terms of peace, which 
contemplated the 
abandonment by the 
Italians of all their 
positions outside of 
the original bounda- 
ries of their colony of 
Erythreia. Although 
General Baratieri had 
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been authorized to 
conclude a treaty of 
peace his powers were 
strictly defined and 
he could not accede to 
the terms named. His 
conduct of the war had 
been for some weeks 
severely criticized by 
the Italian Parliament and press, and on 
February 24 he was deposed from the 
chief command by the War Department 
and constituted commander of one of the 
two divisions of the Abyssinian army. 
Two days later the name of General 
Baldissera was announced as commander. 
On March 1, while General Baldissera was 


on his way to Massowah with men and war | 
| attempt at pursuit. 


material, General Baratieri advanced upon 


gle the Italian army was broken up and 
forced to retreat, leaving 52 pieces of artil- 
lery and thousands of rifles, together with 
many dead and wounded, on the field, and 
the survivors headed for Adigat in pre- 
cipitate flight. ‘The loss in killed was about 
3,000, while a large number were wounded. 

The Abyssinians were evidently content 
with their signal victory, for they made no 
The report of the 
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, disaster was received with popular rage in 
Italy, and Premier Crispi immediately re- 
signed, and on March 8th was succeeded 
by the Marquis di Rudini. The latter 
immediately reopened negotiations for 
peace with Menelek, evidently to gain time, 
for a new army was gathered and the co- 
operation of England obtained, the latter de- 
termining to dispatch an expedition against 
the Khalifa, as the successor of the Mahdi 
in the Soudan iscalled; one avowed purpose 
of the expedition being to save Italy from de- 
fending Kassala against the Dervishes. At 
the end of March it was estimated that there 
were 15,000 Dervishes investing Kassala. A 
mixed Italian and native battalion convey- 
ing a caravan from Kassala to Massowah 
was attacked by 5,o00 Dervishes, who 
were twice defeated. The Dervishes te- 
tired to Osobri, on the Nubian side of the 
Atbara, leaving their wounded and stores. 
King Menelek, having learned that the 
peace negotiations were for the purpose 
of gaining time, withdrew his offers, and 
ordered the Italian envoy made prisoner 
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as a spy. On May q it was reported that 
Adigat had been relieved by General Bal- 
dissera, and the Italian government de- 
termined to reopen the peace negotiations 
with Menelek. On May 19 the troops 
that had occupied Adigat were withdrawn 
behind the frontier of Erythrea, and Men- 
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elek gave up all the Italian prisoners re- 
maining in his hands. ‘The conclusion of 
peace was attributed to the good offices of 
the Emperor of Russia and the Pope. 
Throughout the entire war the Czar had 


_ SIGNOR CRISPI. 
favored the cause of Menelek, though pro- 
fessing sincere friendship for Italy. On 
May 9 the radicals in the Italian Parlia- 
ment demanded the impeachment of Pre- 
mier Crispi, but the demand was rejected 
by a most decided vote. General Baratieri 
was court-martialed and found not guilty. 


RECENT AFFAIRS OF FRANCE. 

During the early portion of 1896 the 
complete separation of Church and State 
was strongly agitated in France, and the 
demand was favorably regarded by the gov- 
ernment. 

In February, 1896, a conflict began 
between the Senate and Cabinet and 
Chamber of Deputies, caused by M. Ricard, 
Minister of Justice, removing M. Rem- 
pier and placing Judge Poitevin in his 
stead, to conduct the great Southern Rail- 
way investigation. The conservative re- 
publicans were also dissatisfied with the 
radical tendencies of the Bourgeois cabinet, 
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and took advantage of the incident above 
to attempt the overthrow of the ministry. 
On April 23, 1896, the ministry tendered 
their resignations to President Faure, who 
promptly accepted them, and requested M. 
Mélins, on April 28, to form a new min- 
istry, which was done, the new members 
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Although the French had annexed Mad- 
agascar, which mostly affected only the 
Hovas government, the savage tribes of the 
island had never really acknowledged that 
government, and still considered themselves 
free. As aresult, these tribes were treated 
by the French government as common 


M. FELIX FAURE. 


being conservatives, who in the struggle 
with the ministry had upheld the Senate in 
its right to a decisive voice in the conduct 
of the government. On April 30 the new 
ministry outlined its policy, which was ap- 
proved by the Chamber of Deputies by a 
decided majority. 


highwaymen, and were attacked and killed 
by the French troops wherever found. 

The annexation of Madagascar by the 
treaty with the Hovas government proved 
prejudicial to American citizens who had 
proposed to explore certain gold-fields, 
but were notified by both the American 
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and British consuls at Tamatave that 
the French government would not allow 
it. England was presumed to be in uni- 
son with the United States, but the posi- 
tion of the latter was different, from the 
fact that the United States never ac- 
knowledged the French protectorate of 
Madagascar of 1890. 

John L. Waller, ex-consul of the United 
States at Tamatave, after an imprisonment 
of eleven months for intriguing against the 
French government, was pardoned by Pres- 
ident Faure February 12, 1896. 


RECENT AFFAIRS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Owing to popular agitation on the sub- 
ject, a committee of nine was appointed by 
the British Parliament in 1892 to investi- 
gate the question of abolishing the Indian 
revenue on the sale of opium, which 
amounted to £2,775,000 in gold. This com- 
mittee reported, early in ‘1895, against the 
abolition, on the grounds that it was not prac- 
ticable — that it was a mild form of opium, 
and that it was the national medicine. 

About the end of August, 1896, the 
British government released from imprison- 
ment four of the ‘‘dynamiters’’ convicted 
of treason-felony in 1883, and undergoing 
sentences of life imprisonment. ‘They were 
Thomas Devaney, John Daly, Albert George 
Whitehead, and Dr. Thomas Gallagher, 

. formerly of the United States. All of these 
men except Daly were in feeble health, and 
showed signs of insanity. ‘Their release 
called forth attacks upon the government 
by some of the conservative members of Par- 
liament, but an official explanation showed 
that the action was based on a medical re- 
port that further confinement would prove 
fatal to the prisoners. 

On the death of Hamid bin Theoain, 
Sultan of Zanzibar, August 25, 1896, Said 
Kalid Barghash, a cousin of the dead ruler, 
with an armed force seized the palace and 
proclaimed himself Sultan; but Zanzibar 
being under a British protectorate, English 
forces were landed from the ships of war, 
and as the usurper refused to accede to the 
British ultimatum, the palace was bom- 
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barded by the British on August 27, and 
destroyed. The usurper took refuge in the 
German Consulate, and after considerable 
correspondence between the German and 
English representatives Hamoud bin Ma- 
homed was proclaimed successor to the 
Sultanate, under the continued British pro- 
tectorate. 

On September 23, 1896, the reign of 
Queen Victoria became the longest in the 
history of Great Britain, she having on 
that date completed a continuous reign of 
fifty-nine years, three months and three 
days. 

On July 7, 1896, the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Boston, Mass., 
the oldest military organization on the 
American continent (organized in 1637), 
visited London as the guests of the Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of London. They 
were received by the Queen and entertained 
in many ways. ‘This visit was of interna- 
tional importance, showing the friendly feel- 
ing between the two countries. 

In 1896 the crops in an area of 25,000 
miles of India, containing a population of 
13,000,000 people, failed for the third con- 
secutive year, and although British rule 
in India up to that time had been char- 
acterized by the clever manner in which 
one famine district had been supplied from 
its more fortunate neighbors, the govern- 
ment was not able to supply the suffering 
within this district until thousands had died. 

Following directly -in the wake of this 
famine, and in a great measure arising 
therefrom, came the black plague, a most 
deadly pestilence; and its ravages spread 
with such great rapidity that almost the 
entire country was visited by it and thou- 
sands were swept away by its ravages. 

While that part of Asia under British 
rule was suffering from famine and plague 
as above, the cattle plague had played havoc 
with the cattle in British-African posses- 
sions. Rinderpest had found its way into 
Abyssinia through cattle sent to supply 
food to the Italian army in that country, 
and having once gained a foothold it spread 
southward from the mountains of Rasselas, 
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until it was estimated that nine-tenths of 
all hoofed animals, both domestic and wild, 
had died. In Rhodesia alone, out of two 
hundred thousand cattle but fifteen thou- 
sand were left. Nothing was able to stay 
this plague until it had almost devastated 
the entire country from north to south. 


THE SOUTH-AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 


Late in 1895 an affair occurred in the 
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The beginning of the revolt against this 
state of affairs was in Johannesburg, a city 
of 60,000 inhabitants in the center of the 
richest gold-mining region in the republic. 
Dr. L. S. Jameson, Administrator of Bechu- 
analand for the South-African Chartered 
Company, was invited to provide a nucleus 
for an armed force for the malcontents, and 
invade the Transvaal. Hecrossed the fron- 
tier about December 29, 1895, at the head of 
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Dutch South-African Republic (the Trans- 
vaal), which but for the prompt action of 
the British government would have involved 
serious consequences. The Uitlanders (for- 
eign residents of the Transvaal) had for 
many months been dissatisfied with the 
administration of government affairs by the 
Boer or Dutch officials; for although the 
Uitlanders far outnumbered the Boers, they 
had no voice in legislation. 


from 700 to 800 armed men, and marched 
towards Johannesburg. The Boer govern- 
ment, being fully advised of the intended 
movement, had summoned a strong force, 
much superior in numbers to that of the in- 
vaders, whom they attacked from an advan- 
tageous position. ‘The fact that Jameson 
and his men were worn out by forced 
marches told against them, and although 
they fought bravely they were defeated and 
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compelled to surrender, the Uitlanders along 
the line of march having failed to render 
any material assistance or encouragement. 
Dr. Jameson and his men surrendered Jan- 
wary 2, 1896, and were taken to Pretoria 
and confined in prison. ‘Their loss was 
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about 65 killed and 40 wounded, while the 
Boers are said to have suffered a loss of only 
five killed and three wounded. As soon as 
news of the uprising was received in Eng- 
land, the British Colonial office, through its 
Secretary Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, quickly 
disavowed any connection with the move- 
ment, openly repudiated Jameson’s act, and 
called on the British South-African Com- 
pany to do the same. ‘This resulted in the 
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At the trial the prisoners were found guilty 
and sentenced to different terms of impris- 
onment. Dr. Jameson’s sentence of fifteen 
months was the highest, the majority being 
sentenced to three months. In the mean- 
time the four members of the reform com- 
mittee imprisoned in Pretoria — Colonel 
Francis Rhodes, Lionel Phillips, George 
Farrar, and John Hays Hammond -~-on 
being arraigned pleaded guilty of treason, 
but submitted a statement which while it con- 
fessed to having asked Dr. Jameson to come 
to Johannesburg, deplored his having en- 
tered the territory, as there was no urgent 
need of his so doing. Sentence of death 
was pronounced upon the four prisoners, 
but this was afterwards through diplomatic 
intervention changed to a fine of $125,000 
each, with privilege of returning to Johan- 
nesburg, under promise to abstain there- 
after from interference in politics of the 
Transvaal. Colonel Rhodes refused to give 


removal from office of Dr. Jameson, and = 


the resignation of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the © 
Premier of Cape Colony, a man cred- : 
ited with most ambitious designs with © 
regard to British territorial advancement in ~ 


Africa. 

During the month of January, following 
the capture of Jameson and his men, over 
fifty arrests were made of the reform com- 
mittee in Johannesburg, including Colonel 
Francis Rhodes, a brother of the Premier, 
and John Hays Hammond, an American 
mining engineer. 

In the meantime the members of Jame- 
son’s force had been turned over to the 
British authorities, sent to England and 
arraigned on the charge of having violated 
the foreign enlistment act in engaging in a 


military expedition against a friendly state. | 


DR. L. S. JAMESON. 


the promise, and was banished for life. 
‘The remainder of the prisoners (fifty-nine 
in number) were at the end of May ordered 
released on their taking oath that they 
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would never again interfere in the politics 
of the Republic. 

The affair was thus happily terminated, al- 
though it came very near causing a compli- 
cation between Great Britain and Germany, 
because of the hasty action of Emperor 
William II. in sending a telegram to 
President Paul Kriiger of the Republic, 
congratulating him on the defeat of the 
raiders. 
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ex-Premier, having returned from the trial 
of the Transvaal offenders in England, vis- 
ited the Matabeles in person with only three 
attendants, and through his personal influ- 
ence arranged for settlement and the surren- 
der of the rebels on satisfactory terms. 


RECENT EVENTS OF SPAIN. 


On June 3, 1895, an attempt was made to 
assassinate General Primo Rivera, Captain- 


PRESIDENT PAUL KRUGER. 


In addition to the trouble in Egypt, and 
the Transvaal uprising, England had an- 
other serious revolt to confront in 1896. 
Following close upon the affair of the Trans- 
vaalin South Africa, the Matabeles around 
Buluwayo rose and massacred all the 
whites within reach. The force of these 
rebels was about fifteen thousand, and for a 
time they threatened Buluwayo. The trouble 
seemed ominous, but Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the 


General of Madiid. Major Clavijo, an 
infantry officer, fired two shots at him with 
a revolver, resulting in serious wounds. 
Clavijo was arrested, tried by court-martial, 
and shot. 

At the election in April 1896, the Cortes 
showed a majority clearly in favor of the 
Cuban war on the lines laid down by Gen- 
eral Weyler. By the result of these elec- 
tions the Conservative majority was greatly 
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increased. The Liberals party charged great 
election frauds against the Cabinet, led by 
the Prime Minister Cd4novas del Castillo, 
and some of the Liberal journals were sup- 
pressed. But the continuance of the Con- 
servative régime was assured for at least 
five years unless there should intervene 
some revolution or a crisis sufficient to over- 
throw the Ministry. Fora time the danger 
of revolution in Spain was intensified by 
the bitterness of the Liberal party, under 
the belief that they were defrauded. It 
may never be known what party had the 
legitimate majority. The only Liberal of 
note who was permitted to take his seat 
was Castelar. The affirmation of this 
statesman that the Liberal element was in 
a majority in Spain was construed as equiv- 
alent to a charge of fraud against the Min- 
istry. In the conduct of foreign affairs, 
however, the influence of the revolutionary 
element at home had been a factor of diffi- 
culty with which to reckon. ‘The costs of 
the Cuban war, hitherto wholly unsuccess- 
ful, the financial drain on the people’s 
wealth and resources for the maintenance 
of the army and navy, the increase of So- 
cialism in the Universities, and the growing 
opposition to the Jesuit influence, with va- 
rious other causes, have operated to render 
unstable the tenure of Spanish Monarchy. 

The Liberal cause in Spain has been em- 
barrassed and discredited by the presence of 
a considerable anarchistic element, whose 
violent proceedings are used effectively by 
the Royalists against the entire Liberal pro- 
gramme, and in support of the reactionary 
policies. In June 1895 there occurred an 
outbreak of anarchism that shocked the 
nation. As a religious procession was 
about to enter the Church of Santa Maria, 
Barcelona, a bomb was thrown among the 
worshippers. The result was disastrous in 
the extreme. Eleven persons were killed 
and about forty more received wounds. 
Martial law was proclaimed in the city, and 
many subjects were arrested. ‘Throughout 
the Kingdom unusual precautions were 
taken in fear of a general outbreak of an- 
archism. Many persons were arrested in 
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Barcelona, and several anarchists, impli- 
cated in the explosion, were garroted. 

The foreign policies of Spain, especially 
her policy in prosecuting the Cuban war, 
has resulted in financial conditions that 
nearly threaten bankruptcy. The National 
debt, which in 1890 was more than 1,200 
millions, has been increased since that date 
by loans and current obligations to a figure 
amounting to a per capita debt of nearly 
one hundred dollars. The Cuban revenues 
no longer form a reliable source of income. 
In these circumstances foreign observers 
have not hesitated to predict that changes 
amounting to revolution are certain not 
long hence to occur. 


THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 


The ten-years’ war in Cuba, which lasted 
from 1868 to 1878, was closed by a compro- 
mise which chiefly provided that the same 
reforms that had been instituted in Porto 
Rico should be extended to Cuba. ‘These 
reforms, some of which were afterwards 
apparently instituted, were rendered inop- 
erative to relieve the wrongs of which the 
Cubans complained. In fact the policy pur- 
sued by Spain brought about, though in a 
different way, the very hardships which had 
before existed. The island was allowed 
representation in the Spanish Cortes, on the 
strength of a royal decree issued June 9, 
1878, at the conclusion of the long struggle 
for independence. The decree provided that 
Cuba should send one deputy for every 
40,000 free inhabitants paying a certain an- 
nual tax, but the entire free population was 
so impoverished by the war, and the elections 
were so conducted in the island, pursuant 
to a decree of August 16, 1878, that few 
representative Cubans, in sympathy with 
the needs and aspirations of the island, were 
ever sent to Spain, their places almost in- 
variably being filled by Spaniards having 
interests in Cuba. The former excessive 
taxes were in no wise remitted, but rather 
increased, for the revenues of the island 
were saddled with the entire expense of the 
ten-years’ war. Besides this, the govern- 
ment offices were filled by Spaniards, to 
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the exclusion of the Cubans, except for the 
most unimportant positions; and to obtain 
even these it was said to be necessary to send 
money to high officials in Madrid. Again, 
the island was made the resort of young 
Spaniards who left the mother country to 
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join the militia in Cuba for the purpose of 
securing, by three years’ service there, im- 
munity from conscription and consequent 
five years’ service in the Spanish army. 
This volunteer force, numbering about 
50,000, was composed of young Spaniards, 
who in civil life filled the salaried positions 
it was claimed the young men of Cuba 
should hold. These and other minor griev- 
ances similar to those which were always 
more or less potent factors in Spanish co- 
lonial disturbances, aroused the Cubans 
to the revolt which began in February, 
1895. 

The leading spirit in the revolution in 
its earliest days was José Marte, who was 
killed in a skirmish in April, 1895. He 
had previously intrusted the chief command 
of the Cuban Army of Liberation to Maximo 
Gomez, a veteran of the ten-years’ war, 
who left his home in San Domingo, came 
to Cuba and began to organize the scattered 
bands of revolutionists intoan army. Gen- 
eral Gomez’s leading aides were Calixto 
Garcia and Antonio Maceo, both of whom 


were also engaged in the ten-years’ struggle, 
and were thoroughly acquainted with the 
peculiar kind of warfare which had enabled 
their forces to hold out for so long a time 
against all the troops that Spain could send. 
A few months later a provisional govern- 
ment was announced, consisting of Gen- 
eral Bartolome Masso, President of the 
Republic of Cuba; General Maximo Gomez, 
Vice-President and Minister of War; Gen- 
eral Antonio Maceo, General-in-Chief; Sefior 
Gonzalo de Queseda, Secretary of Foreign 
Relations; and Marquis of Santa Lucia, 
Minister of the Interior. 

The Spanish force, immediately available 
to put down the rebellion, consisted of 
17,000 regulars and the volunteer militia 
numbering about 50,000; but these were 
immediately reinforced by troops from Spain 
under the command of General Martinez 
Campos, who was chief in command dur- 
ing the former revolution, and who, as 
Captain-General, was now again to direct 
military operations in the island. The in- 
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surgents held none of the seaport towns of 
importance; they were wholly without war 
vessels, and consequently their operations 
were confined to the interior, and at first 
to the eastern and middle portions of the 
island. The government forces, by reason 
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of inadequate means of transportation into 
the interior and lack of knowledge of the 
country, were practically unable to locate 
and reach the revolutionists so as to bring 
on a decisive engagement. Desultory skir- 
mishes were not infrequent, and these were 
apparently magnified into victories by each 
party for the effect such reports would have 
on the outside world. The expressed plan 
of the insurgents was to play a waiting 
game until the hot season should begin in 
May, when it was reasonably expected that 
yellow fever and other diseases incident to 
the heated term in the island would play 
havoc with the unacelimated Spanish sol- 
diers, as had been the case in the last 
war. 

Spain, being mistress in Cuban waters, 
at once took steps to prevent the revolu- 
tionists from securing munitions of war 
and reinforcements, especially from the 
United States, where the Cuban junta was 
located. She kept a close watch on all 
vessels going and coming, and early in the 
difficulty came near embroiling herself with 
the government of the United States by 
firing upon. an American vessel, the Ad/- 
anca, engaged in the West-Indian carrying 
trade. A protest brought forth an apology 
from Spain, but she by no means relaxed 
her vigilance, and even purchased several 
light draft vessels to parol the coast more 
thoroughly. 

There was much openly expressed sym- 
pathy for the Cubans in the United States, 
especially in the South and West; but the 
government at Washington took early occa- 
sion to warn its citizens and others against 
fitting out filibustering expeditions or do- 
ing other acts in violation of the treaty- 
rights existing with Spain. But in spite 
of warnings and precautions, the agents 
and friends of Cuba, who were very active, 
fitted out and dispatched several vessels 
which made landings at unfrequented 
points along the coast with reinforcements 
and munitions of war purchased in the 
United States. As a consequence of this 
and because of constant accessions to the 
ranks of the insurgents from the interior of 
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the island, their situation continued to im- 
prove, no military check of any importance 
having been suffered by them up to the close 
of the year 1895; and although Spain had 
been able to relieve her financial distress by 
effecting a large loan, and had continued to 
send reinforcements, it was an undoubted 
fact that the revolution was steadily gain- 
ing headway, and that a state of war actu- 
ally existed. 

Sentiment in the United States was very 
strong in favor of recognizing the insur- 
gents as belligerents, and many business 
men favored a plan for the United States to 
guarantee bonds, which the Cubans were to 
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issue, in order to raise money with which 
to purchase their freedom from Spain. 

In the meantime the Cubans became more 
aggressive. Their operations, which were 
at first confined to the eastern and central 
provinces, were extended to the western 
end of the island, and to the very precincts 
of Havana. ‘The evolutions of General 
Maximo Gomez and General Antonio Maceo 
seemed to afford a constant series of sur- 
prises to the Spanish, who were never able 
to engage the enemy in a pitched battle. 
The agents of the insurgents were also 
busy, and negotiations for vessels of war 
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were being conducted in Europe and 
America. In short, the revolution was fast 
gaining ground, and the failure to check it 
was ascribed to General Campos, who had 
seemed to act more in a spirit of concili- 
ation than conquest. His enemies at home 
took advantage of the opening afforded, 
and brought about his recall, and General 
D. Valeriano Weyler was made Captain- 
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Spanish policy, however harsh, or the 
Spanish columns, by whomsoever led. 

In the meantime resolutions were offered 
in the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives to the effect that the cir- 
cumstances made it right and proper that 
the Cubans should be recognized as bel- 
ligerents. ‘hese resolutions amounted to 
nothing more than an expression of opinion, 
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General in his stead. The latter laid out 
plans of extreme harshness, but the in- 
surgents appeared not to be dismayed, 
since General Gomez, although seventy- 
two years old, and his dashing cavalry 
leader, Maceo, had already made more 
headway than in the former ten years of 
fighting, and had evidently inspired their 
followers with the belief in victory against 


but the words of sympathy accompanying 
their discussion stirred up so much feeling 
in Spain against the United States that 
mobs were frequent, and an attack was 
actually made upon the American consulate 
at Barcelona, which prompted the Spanish 
authorities to close the universities in the 
latter city, as well as at Madrid and Cadiz. 
American flags were burned and trampled. 
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under foot, and the utmost vigilance was 
necessary to prevent attacks upon the 
consulates. But these asperities were 
softened by the somewhat conciliatory 
policy of Prime Minister Canovas del Cas- 
tillo, who was evidently desirous of a 
peaceable solution of all difficulties through 
friendly negotiations, but who was never- 
theless most firm and clear in his official 
statement of Spain’s position toward Cuba, 
and with reference to the suggested offers 
of mediation by the United States. 
Captain-General Weyler arrived in Cuba 
early in February; but before this time the 
insurgents had entered the westernmost 
province of the island, Pinar del Rio, and 
had established one of their centers of op- 
eration within fifty miles of Havana. Sev- 


eral garrisoned towns near the borders of | 
| ince of Havana, engaging in frequent skir- 


Havana province surrendered to General 
Gomez, villages were burned, and a portion 
of the sugar-cane crop was destroyed. The 
tobacco crop was also destroyed a little 
later, it being the purpose of the revolu- 
tionists to deprive Spain of revenue and also 
to bring a commercial pressure to bear upon 
the United States by the scarcity of Cuban 
sugar and tobacco. Railroad tracks were 
torn up near Havana, and cars and bridges 
burned. Maceo, with reinforcements from 
the eastern provinces, was hastening to join 
Gomez in the west, and a Spanish force of 
1,200 men was caught between Maceo’s ad- 
vance guard and Gomez’s rear guard, and 
would have been annihilated but for the 
appearance of reinforcements, which also 
prevented the union of the main forces of 
the Cuban generals. 

General Weyler on his arrival had issued 
a proclamation in which he practically 
established martial law in all towns held by 
the Spanish, and much more vigorous meas- 
ures, both with reference to the rebels and 
non-combatants, were instituted. There 
were many rumors of acts of cruelty on the 
part of the Spaniards, which were invaria- 
bly denied by them; but in the village of 
Punta Brava, near Havana, several un- 
armed and unresisting men were killed by 
Spanish troops, and clear evidence of the 
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affair was secured by the investigations of a 
newspaper correspondent and his interpreter, 
both of whom were arrested by the Span- 
iards to prevent a narration of the facts; but 
their release soon followed. ‘There were 
also rumors of midnight executions of 
captured rebels at the Cabanas fortress, 
Havana, which reports, however, the Span- 
iards also vigorously denied, and a rigorous 
censorship was exercised to prevent any 
news from leaving the island unless favora- 
ble to the government. 

Thus far it was claimed that the war had 
cost Spain $60,000,000, and an estimate of 
the opposing land forces gave the govern- 
ment over 100,000 and the insurgents over 
40,000, a majority of the latter being cav- 
alry, and fairly well armed. Both Gomez 
and Maceo were hovering about the prov- 


mishes, destroying villages, crops, railroads, 
and bridges. On March 17 a Spanish col- 
umn was defeated in Pinar del Rio province 
in a dashing cavalry attack by Maceo’s men, 
and a few days later Gomez captured the 
city of Santa Clara, the sixth in size in the 
province, but evacuated it after securing a 
large amount of supplies and ammunition. 
On the other hand, a strong rebel camp and 
a hospital in the Santa Clara district were 
captured by the government forces a few 
days later. About this time also the steam- 
ship Bermuda, bearing General Garcia with 
reinforcements and a large amount of muni- 
tions of war for the revolutionists, was suc- 
cessfully landed on the coast of Cuba; and 
the steamer Zhree Friends, from ‘Tampa, 
Florida, with officers and men and an im- 
portant cargo of arms and ammunition, was 
also landed. 

The resolutions, as finally passed bv both 
branches of the United States Congress, de- 
clared that in the opinion of Congress a 
condition of public war existed between 
Spain and the government proclaimed, and 
for some time maintained, by force of arms 
by the people of Cuba; and that the United 
States should maintain a strict neutrality 
between the contending powers, according 
to each the rights of belligerents in the 
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ports and territories of the United States, 
and that the friendly offices of the United 
States should be offered by the President to 
the Spanish government for the recognition 
of the independence of Cuba. ‘This resolu- 
tion was not binding upon the President, 


but simply an invitation for him to proceed | 


in the case; but his views, and those of the 
Secretary of State, as later expressed, were 
to the effect that the time was not yet ripe 
for the full recognition of Cuban belliger- 
ency, and that in the present temper of the 
Spanish people there was slight chance of 
the acceptance of a tender of friendly offices 
in behalf of the Cubans engaged in carrying 
on an insurrection. ‘The position of Spain, 
as laid down by Prime Minister Canovas del 
Castillo, was to the effect that the island 
- must be reduced to a state of submission to 
Spanish authority before reforms could or 
would be instituted; and the government, 
notwithstanding her expressions of regret 
for popular demonstrations against the 
United States, was alive with preparations 
for a possible rupture. War ships and the 
training squadron were put in readiness, 
and many merchant vessels were armed as 
privateers; it was also frequently stated in 
Madrid that the recognition of Cuba by the 
United States would be followed by a firm 
protest from all the European powers. 

In the meantime reinforcements from 
Spain had continued to arrive in Cuba, and 
Captain-General Weyler had established the 
Trocha, or fortified line of twenty-two miles 
crossing the island from north to south 
near Havana; and at La Chuza in Pinar 
del Rio province, not far from the 77ocha, an 
important battle was fought on April 14. 
The revolutionary forces under General 
Maceo defeated the Spaniards, with a loss 
of 450 killed and 500 wounded, and drove 
the fugitives to the sea, where they were 
finally rescued by a war ship which opened 
fire upon the pursuing Cubans. Just 
previous to this, however, Maceo had at- 
tempted to capture the fortified town of La 
Palma, held by the Spaniards, and was 
repulsed with heavy loss. The wrecking 
of trains and bridges by dynamite, the 


burning of sugar-cane, tobacco and cotton 
still went on, and there were frequent skir- 
mishes with rebel bands up to the latter 
part of April, when General Munez, of the 
Spanish forces, marching to attack General 
Garcia in Santiago province, was himself 
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attacked by the latter, and defeated with a 
loss of 200 killed and 400 wounded. Early 
in May General Inclon attacked one of 
Maceo’s forts at Carcarajicara, and was de- 
feated with severe loss; anda little later the 
town of Punta Brava, near Havana, was 
burned by the insurgents, and other vil- 
lages were also destroyed by them. A little 
later Maceo made a night attack upon the 
Trocha and succeeded in breaking through, 
thus demonstrating that General Weyler’s 
fortified line was by no means invulnerable, 
as subsequent events also proved, for the 
insurgents passed through it repeatedly 
from time to time. 

Meanwhile filibustering expeditions or- 
ganized by the Cuban junta in the United 
States had become more frequent, and some 
of them were successful; but the schooner 
Competitor, with a small rebel band, and 
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carrying dynamite, cartridges, and rifles, 
was captured while trying to land on the 
Cuban coast. The captain and five of the 
crew were tried by a naval court-martial, 
and condemned to death. One of the men 
was an American, two others claimed to be 
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such, and the fourth was an Englishman. 
The United States strongly insisted that the 
Americans should be tried by a civil tribu- 
nal, in accordance with treaty-rights, which 
was finally granted, after much protest; yet 
the affair at one time promised a serious 
rupture between the two countries. _Suc- 
cessful landings were made by other fili- 
bustering craft, among them the Laurada, 
Three Friends, and Bermuda, while the City 
of Richmond and the Horsa were apprehended 
by the authorities of the United States, and 
the captain of the latter was fined and sen- 
tenced to sixteen months’ imprisonment. 
At this time the military situation showed 
little signs of Spanish success. The regular 
Spanish army in Cuba at the beginning of 
the war numbered 17,000, but at this time 
it numbered not less than 130,000 regulars 
and 63,000 volunteers, which together with 
police and others increased it to over 200,000 
men, of whom at least 40,000 had died or 
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were in hospitals. The Cubans had about 
50,000 men in the field, although they 
claimed 65,000, either estimate being a very 
large proportion for a population of between 
1,700,000 and 1,800,000 from which the in- 
surgent forces were drawn. Spain had spent 
$100,000,000 and her financial affairs were 
in a distressing state, although she had man- 
aged to negotiate a loan of $20,000,000. 
The revolution was supported chiefly by 
contributions from the Cuban organization 
in the United States and from voluntary 
gifts to the cause ; yet with all the difference 
in resources, the government seemed to be 
constantly but slowly losing ground. 


TYPICAL CUBAN SOLDIER. 


The rebels indeed were becoming more 
and more aggressive, and frequent attacks 
were made upon the Zyocha. General In- 
clon was sent out to disperse them, but was 
led into an ambush by General Antonio 
Maceo, captured, and held as hostage to 
save the lives of insurgents in the hands of 
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the Spaniards. There was much desultory 
fighting along the 77ocha and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Havana, but the most impor- 
tant victory thus far achieved or claimed by 
either side was that of General Robi,- of the 
insurgents, over a Spanish force which was 
surrounded and cut to pieces, and a valua- 
ble convoy captured, with provisions, ammu- 
nition, and several thousand dollars in 
money. On September 29 a general at- 
tack was made on the rebel positions in the 
province of Pinar del Rio, in which, al- 
though no decisive action took place, the 
insurgents were in several cases dislodged 
and scattered; but no important results fol- 
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lowed, and General Weyler at length took 
the field in person. But in the very short 
campaigns he made, little was accomplished. 

The policy of the United States with ref- 
erence to the contest still remained the same. 
The President in his annual message to 
Congress plainly indicated a plan of post- 
ponement, which would probably have had 
popular acquiescence but for the report that 
the dashing Cuban leader, General Antonio 
Maceo, who was killed in a skirmish, had 
been betrayed while under the protection of 
a flag of truce, and shot to death by the 
Spaniards. Public indignation ran high, 


and a resolution was introduced in Congress 
expressly recognizing the independence of 
Cuba, and offering to Spain the friendly of- 
fices of the United States to bring the war to 
an end, which resulted in an argument as to 
whether the Chief Executive or Congress 
had the right to recognize a new State. On 
the death of Maceo, at first denied but after- 
wards confirmed, General Rivera, also a 
veteran of the ten-years’ war, assumed com- 
mand, and early in January, 1897, in his 
first encounter with the Spanish, gained a 
creditable victory. 

At the beginning of the year 1897 the 
administration of Spanish affairs in Cuba 
by General Weyler and his associates was 
evidently far from satisfactory to the gov- 
ernment at Madrid. Undoubted proofs of 
acts of oppression and inhuman conduct 
towards prisoners and even non-combat- 
ants had been secured, in great part 
through the efforts of American journalists 
in Cuba. While these acts may have been 
in accord with Spanish policy in dealing 
with colonial rebellion, they were neverthe- 
less the cause of the most bitter feeling in 
the United States, and served to spur both 
press and public to expressions of denun- 
ciation of Spanish aims and Spanish meth- 
ods in general, and of her conduct toward 
Cuba in particular. But more important 
still were the direct accusations of certain 
Spanish newspapers to the effect that the 


funds sent from Spain to carry on the war, - 


and especially to feed the soldiers in the 
field and care for those in the hospitals, had 
been diverted by the Captain-General and his 
colleagues to their own private uses. The 
government was forced to take notice of so 
grave an accusation, especially with a view 
to its moral effect on other countries. The 
newspapers which made the statements 
were promptly suppressed, but steps to in- 
vestigate were at once taken to appease 
popular clamor, and if possible to disprove 
the charges, which, if true, could not fail 
to discredit Spain and her colonial policy in 
the eyes of all civilized nations. "The accu- 
sation of corruption undoubtedly did much 
to shake the faith of the government in the 
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administration of Cuban affairs, and the 
promises of General Weyler that the island 
would soon be pacified, especially as these 
promises were almost immediately followed 
by a great victory for the insurgents in the 
capture of Santa Clara on January 9, 1897. 
General Gomez with a large force was press- 
ing slowly on toward Havana. ‘The govern- 
ment was hard beset, and seemed inclined to 
relax a little from the proud position she 
had thus far held. Other forces were also 
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urging her in this direction. There was a 
revolt in the Philippine Islands; finances 
were in a deplorable condition ; there was 
discontent at home, and the attitude of the 
American people was threatening. Since 
the beginning of the war the commerce of 
the United States had suffered greatly, and 
therefore, outside of the promptings of hu- 
manity and a general desire for Cuban suc- 
cess, there were strong commercial reasons 
why the United States should use every 
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endeavor to bring the deplorable conflict 
to an end. Spain had steadily contended 
that the island must be pacified before 
any reforms could be carried into ef- 
fect or even discussed, while the revo- 
lutionary leaders had declared that noth- 
ing short of absolute independence would 
be considered. But diplomatic pressure, 
which had all along been exerted, was so 
successfully brought to bear upon Spain 
that in January, 1897, a plan of self-gov- 
ernment, similar to that of Canada, was 
practically agreed to for the Cubans, they 
to remain under Spanish sovereignty, but 
to have control of the offices and finances 
of the island; and it was confidently 
thought that even the most radical of the 
revolutionists would in time be willing to 
accept this proposed amelioration of their 
condition. But the Cuban leaders, by 
their successes and their demonstrated 
ability to maintain the war, confident of 
final victory, at once announced that no 
reforms would be accepted as a substi- 
tute for absolute freedom. General Gom- 
ez and other prominent Cubans asserted 
that the revolution was directed against 
Spanish rule of itself, and that no re- 
forms administered by Spain could be 
considered. When it became apparent 
that Cuba would accept nothing short of 
absolute autonomy the reform programme 
was definitely abandoned. 

Minor engagenients between the Span- 
ish and Cuban forces demonstrated that 
the Cubans were constantly improving 
their condition. Gomez announced that 
his troops were well armed and supplied 
with ammunition. The appearance of Cu- 
ban cavalry and even infantry in an attack 


‘upon the lines close to Havana, proved that 


the insurgents were becoming daily bolder 
and more active. ‘The claim of General 
Weyler that the Island was being pacified 
was discredited almost daily by the reports 
from the field. 

In February 1897, Sanguilli, an Ameri- 
can citizen, was taken by the Spanish au- 
thorities and in danger of being executed. 
On demand of the United States Govern- 
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ment he was released and given his pass- 
port. It was rumored that this incident 
had led to the resignation of Weyler. Dur- 
ing the same month, another American, 
Ricardo Ruiz, was imprisoned in Havana, 
and suffered cruelties under which he final- 
ly died. American correspondents reported 
these incidents, and the United States Con- 
sul in Havana brought them to the atten- 
tion of the Government. ‘These reports 
constantly increased the popular feeling 
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the beginning of 1897 was as follows: 
President, Salvador Cisneros Betancourt ; 
Vice-President, Bartolme Maso; Secretary 
of War, Carlos Roloff ; Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, Rafael Portuondo y Tamayo ; Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Severo Pina ; Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Santiago Canizares. 


REVOLT IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


In August, 1896, the Philippine Islands 
were the scene of another revolt against 
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against Spain, on the part of the American 
people. Nevertheless, the administration 
of Mr. Cleveland closed without any defi- 
nite action in behalf of Cuba. ‘The an- 
nouncement March 6th, that the new Ad- 
ministration would dispatch a war vessel to 
Cuban waters, together with President Mc- 
Kinley’s treatment of the Cuban question 
in his Inaugural address, created more or 
less uneasiness at the Spanish Consulates ; 
and considerably affected American markets. 

The Cuban revolutionary government at 


Spanish rule. The uprising had evidently 
been long planned, and in some of its 
features reads like a romance. It appeared 
to be the same story of conquest, oppression, 
and cruelty which has cost Spain nearly all 
the colonial possessions which Magellan, 
Cortez, Pizarro and other discoverers and 
conquerors added to her domain, making 
her the richest and most powerful nation 
in Kurope. The many islands of which 
Manila is the capital have been under the 
joint government of Church and’ State, but 
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with the Archbishop superior to the Gov- 
ernor. ‘The natives had always been a sub- 
missive, pleasure-loving people, with a most 
vivid impression, carefully conveyed by 
both their civil and religious rulers, of the 
power and grandeur of Spain. There never 
had appeared a leader capable of inspiring 
the people with the belief that their free- 
dom was possible, and of arousing them to 
anything like organized resistance to the 
government. But that leader at last 
seemed to have arisen in the person of 
Francesca Venezuela, who formed a plan 
for the expulsion of the Spaniards and the 
establishment of a republic. He first won 
the favor of many of the wealthy half- 


castes in the island, and carried on the 
work of preparing the natives by first 
sounding the note of freedom in the 
mountainous interior, where no Spaniard 
had ever set foot. He organized the ‘‘ Sons 
of Freedom,” sworn to free the Philippines 
from the Spanish yoke. He procured from 
Hong Kong large quantities of munitions 
of war, which were secretly stored in the 
islands ; but when, with a large proportion 
of the native inhabitants at his command, 
he was about ready to strike, he committed 
the fatal error of writing to the Japanese 
government for assistance and co-operation. 
His letter was promptly turned over to the 
Spanish Governor at Manila, who, being 
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forewarned of the revolt, at once took steps 
to defeat it and to discover who were the 
leaders. Venezuela was arrested at his 
house, and with three companions sentenced 
to be shot. Freedom and safe-conduct, how- 
ever, were promised him if he would tell 
who were his associates in the revolt. He 
promptly refused, and the sentence was 
carried out. 

The death of their leader seemed to 
arouse the natives rather than dishearten 
them. ‘hey had previously made an at- 
tack upon the government magazine across 
the river from Manila. They were re- 
pulsed here, but almost immediately after- 
wards captured the Monastery of Covite, 
the largest religious house in the islands, 
and immediately across the harbor from 
Manila. After this event the insurgents 
displayed no little strategic ability by re- 
treating to the mountains, all the while in- 
flicting considerable loss upon the pursuing 
Spaniards, who were also victims to the 
mountain and swamp fever. The insur- 
gents numbered many thousands, and were 
well armed and equipped, owing to the 
efforts and foresight of their martyred 
leader Venezuela. Spain sent a large force 
to the islands, but the revolutionists adopt- 
ed the same plan of warfare which was so 
successfully employed in Cuba, and up to 
March, 1897, the government troops had 
been able to make no material headway 
toward suppressing the revolt. 


THE WEST INDIES. 


During the latter part of 1895 a number 
of incipient rebellions occurred in San 
Domingo in the West Indies, and several 
of the agitators were captured and shot. 
President Hyppolite died suddenly March 
24, 1896, which further complicated politi- 
cal affairs in Hayti. Simon Sam, Minister 
of War, was elected to succeed him. ‘There 
was a serious riot in St. Kitts, February 17, 
1896, caused by labor troubles. 


THE SOUTH-AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


For many years prior to 1893 there had 
been a feeling of unrest in Nicaragua, on 
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account of the political feuds and intrigues 
between the two principal cities, Granada 
and Leon. In 1888, Sarcaza, of Leon, was 
chosen President of the republic, and by 
his acts sought to be Dictator, which led 
to an uprising in 1891 which was quickly 
suppressed. Another revolt broke out in 
1893, beginning on the 28th of April at 
Zavala, the headquarters being at Granada. 
A provisional government was formed, and 
a fight occurred near Granada on May 19, 
with a small loss in killed and wounded on 
both sides. President Sacaza at once made 
terms of peace with the revolutionary 
leaders, resigned his office and left the 
country. This affair came near involving 
the United States, as reports had been re- 
ceived that the Nicaragua canal work which 
was being prosecuted by the United States 
had fallen into the hands of the insurgents. 
The United States dispatched several war 
vessels to the scene of the trouble to look 
after and protect her interests. 

During February, 1895, there was an- 
other outbreak in Nicaragua, against the 
government of President Zelaya, but in the 
first week in May the government troops 
succeeded in putting down the rebellion ; 
and in September, 1896, a plot to assassi- 
nate President Zelaya was discovered and 
foiled by the government. 

In January, 1895, there was a revolu- 
tionary outbreak in Colombia, arising from 
a political difference between the two lead- 
ing parties. The rebellion was confined 
principally to three or four districts, and 
there were several engagements between 
the rebels and government troops ; but the 
former were compelled to surrender in 
March. 

In July, 1895, and again in Novem- 
ber, revolutionary attempts were made in 
Venezuela to overthrow the existing govern- 
ment, but they were discovered and frus- 
trated and some 5,000 men banished for 
treason. During the latter part of 18096 
Venezuela adopted the gold standard of 
coinage, as did also Chili. 

In May, 1896, the latter government 
signed a treaty of amity with Bolivia, which 


provided for arbitration of future differ- 
ences. 

In September, 1896, the Chilean govern- 
ment sent a squadron to the island of Juan 
Fernandez to re-assert its ownership of that 
island, which had been leased to the Swiss, 
and was inhabited by Swiss and French. 
The Chilians feared the increasing strength 
of the former might have a tendency to 
weaken the government’s ownership of the 
island. 

In April, 1895, Ecuador added another to 
the long list of South-American revolutions. 
It was brought about by political differ- 
ences, and culminated in an outbreak, pre- 


cipitated by the alleged participation by 


Ecuador officials in the sale to the Japanese 
of the warship Esmeralda by the Chilean 
government. ‘The rebellion rapidly assumed 
such proportions as to menace the existing 
government, and resulted in its overthrow 
in September, 1895. General Alfaro, who 
had led the rebel troops, was declared Pres- 
ident of the new government, which had 
taken possession of Quito, and been recog- 
nized by a number of surrounding states. 

In May, 1895, there was a revolution in 
Peru, and the malcontents attempted to 
form a new government. The operations 
of the insurgents were conducted with more 
or less success until March, 1896, when, 
after a two-days’ battle, during which many 
were killed, the insurgents succeeded in 
capturing Lima, the capital. Through the 
intervention of the foreign diplomats and the 
Church, terms of peace were made and a 
new government was established. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


A treaty looking toward the formation of 
a federal union between the five states of 
Central America, under the title ‘‘ The 
Greater Republic of Central America,’’ was 
signed at Amalpa, Honduras, in June, 1895, 
by representatives of the governments of Sal- 
vador, Honduras, and Nicaragua. Guate- 
mala and Costa Rica were not represented ; 
but although they had refused to join the 
federation it was believed that they would 
ultimately come in. 
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MEXICO. 

On July 13, 1896, Porfirio Diaz was 
elected President of Mexico for the fifth 
term of four years, by a pronounced major- 
ity of all votes cast, thus again placing 
the seal of well-deserved approval upon 
the governmental policy of this remarkable 
statesman. First elected to the Presidency 
in 1877, and not being able under the Con- 
stitution to succeed himself, he caused the 
election of his friend General Gonzales in 
1880, whom he in turn succeeded in 1884; 
since which time, owing to the change in 
the constitution with reference to tenure of 
office, he has served three successive terms 
and has entered upon the fourth. The de- 
velopment of Mexico under his firm and 
wise administration has been rapid and 
remarkable, but nevertheless marked by a 
dignity and nobility contrasting strongly 
with other Spanish-American states. Where 
anarchy, brigandage, and consequent per- 
sonal and financial insecurity, once pre- 
vailed, a strong central government has 
arisen, which is as safe for the tourist or for 
invested capital as is the United States. A 
generation ago there was not a railroad in 
Mexico: in March, 1897, there were forty 
different lines, with about seven thousand 
miles of track. "he country is covered with 
telegraph lines, and the tariffs are the 
cheapest in America; while costly public 
buildings, free schools, important private 
enterprises, modern water-works, sewers, 
telephone service, and electric lighting, are 
the rule and not the exception in all the 
principal cities and many of the smaller 
towns. ‘Ihe wonderful mineral resources of 
the country have been developed with the 
richest results, but manufacturing and agri- 
cultural industries have been making such 


rapid strides as to indicate that from those . 


sources will finally come the most stable 
and productive sources of national wealth. 
Immense cotton mills and other manufac- 


turing establishments have been going up, ~ 


while the cereals and coffee have become 

important factors in the national output. 
On July 1, 1896, a most sweeping eco- 

nomic change was made by President Diaz, 
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in the abolition of the petty taxes and im- 
posts which had so long burdened the 
poorer classes ; the result of which change 
was to be a direct tax on land, which would 
have a tendency to break up the many large 
unimproved estates throughout the repub- 
lic and result in extensive internal im- 
provements. Allin all, Mexico under the 
present administration has entered upon 
and already realized an era of prosperity 
which during the present generation at 
least has hardly seen a parallel on either 
continent. 

During the summer of 1896 the railroad 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec from 
coast to coast, work on which had been in 
progress in a desultory way for fifty-five 
years, was completed. 

During the latter part of August, 1896, 
there was an uprising among the Yaqui In- 
dians on the border between Mexico and the 
United States. Attacked by the Mexican 
forces the Indians fled across the border into 
the territory of the United States, but with 
the assistance of the United States forces 
they were overcome by the Mexican author- 
ities, and the outbreak, which had evidently 
originated in an attempt to overthrow the 
government of President Diaz, was quelled. 


THE VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 


In 1885 a crisis arose between Great 
Britain and Venezuela regarding the bound- 
ary line separating the latter country from 
British Guiana —a question which had been 
long in dispute. The controversy dated 
back to 1814, when Great Britain acquired 
by treaty with the Netherlands the prov- 
inces of Demerara, Essequibo, and Ber- 
nice. Venezuela originally claimed her 
limits to be those of the captaincy-general 
of 1810, but in a spirit of concession con- 
tented herself with claiming the line of the 
Essequibo River as the true boundary. Great 
Britain apparently acquiesced until 1840, 
when she commissioned Sir R. Schomburgk 
to lay out the boundaries, which he pro- 
ceeded to do by including a large area 
which had before been considered by Ven- 
ezuela a portion of her domain, and to the 
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possession of which by Great Britain a 
vigorous protest was entered. » After much 
diplomatic negotiation the monuments set 
up by Schomburgk were at last removed 
by the order of Lord Aberdeen. Other 
boundaries were from time to time sug- 
gested, but none agreed upon, until finally, 
in 1886, Great Britain returned to her con- 
tention of 1840, and claimed all the terri- 
tory within the Schomburgk line. The 
controversy continued until 1894, when a 
Venezuelan force entered the disputed ter- 
ritory and raised the flag of the latter 
country at Yuruan. The following year 
the British police removed the flag, for 
which they were arrested but finally re- 
leased, Great Britain setting up a demand 
for reparation somewhat in the nature of an 
ultimatum. The incident, while not of 
itself important, aroused great interest in 
the United States as foreshadowing action 
on the part of Great Britain to extend her 
territory by force against the rights of 
Venezuela and in opposition to the ‘‘Mon- 
roe doctrine,’’ which had been for many 
years an unwritten rule of action by the 
United States, with reference to the en- 
croachments of European governments on 


LORD SALISBURY. 


American soil. The active principles of 
this doctrine were first promulgated by 
George Washington, first President of the 
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United States; but it remained for James 
Monroe, the fifth President, to fully for- 
mulate these principles, which were then 
given his name and have ever since been ° 
known as the ‘‘ Monroe doctrine.’’ ‘The 
specific enunciation and declaration of these 
principles by President Monroe was in a 
message to Congress, when he laid down in 
most explicit terms his ideas of the proper 
action of the United States in foreign af- 
fairs, as follows: 


‘“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the United 
States and the allied powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to ex- 
tend their system to any part of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the ex- 
isting colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not inter- 
fere, but with the governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose in- 
dependence we have on great consideration and just 
principles acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, 
or controlling in any other manner their destiny by 
any European power, in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards 
the United States.”’ 


A breach between Great Britain and the 
United States at first seemed imminent, but 
more moderate counsels prevailed, and the 
latter government suggested to the former 
that the question of the Venezuelan bound- 
ary be submitted to arbitration. The prop- 
osition was at first resented by Great 
Britain as an unwarranted interference in 
her affairs, but finally, after much diplo- 
matic correspondence, the terms of arbitra- 
tion were agreed to in 1896, and were 
accepted by Venezuela, though not without 
some popular protest as to portions of the 
stipulations. The whole affair assumed 
importance from the fact that it constituted 
not only a practical admission, by a great 
European power, of the integrity and force 
of the Monroe doctrine, but also furnished 
gratifying evidence of a willingness on the 
part of an aggressive foreign nation to 
settle international disputes by friendly ar- 
bitration, rather than by an appeal to arms. 
President Cleveland appointed the follow- 
ing named citizens of the United’ States as 
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members of the Venezuela Boundary Com- 
mission : David J. Brewer, Kansas; Richard 
H. Alvey, Maryland; Andrew D. White, 
New York ; Frederick Coudert, New York ; 
and Daniel C. Gilman, Maryland. 
Incidental to the peaceable settlement of 
the Venezuelan difficulty, the suggestion 
was made, and at once taken up for serious 
consideration, that all future disputes be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
be submitted to general arbitration. This 
suggestion led to considerable diplomatic 
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correspondence between the two powers, 
and on January 11, 1897, a treaty was 
signed, which provided, in substance, for 
the submission to arbitration of all ques- 
tions not diplomatically settled. The pro- 
visions covered about every difference 
which might be construed into a casus belli 
by either country, and the press and public 
of both Great Britain and America seemed 
to be strongly in favor of arbitration. The 
United States Senate, however, was divided 
on the subject and, after much discussion 
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and various amendments, the treaty was 
finally voted upon May 5th, 1897, but the 
necessary two-thirds vote for ratification 
could not be secured. 


ALASKA. 


In October, 1867, the possession of Rus- 
sian America was formally turned over to 
the United States, and the country has since 
been called Alaska. It comprises the whole 
of North America from 141° W. Longitude 
to Bering Strait. The original boundary 
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line extends from Demarcation Point, on 
the Arctic Ocean, to the vicinity of Mt. St.. 
Elias, within about fifty miles of the North 
Pacific Ocean, whence it bears off to the east 
and south in an irregular course about 
thirty miles from the coast and terminates 
at the confines of British Columbia in 54° 4o! 
N. latitude. The extreme length of Alaska 
from north to south is about 1,100 miles, 
from east to west about 800 miles, and the 
area is estimated at 580,107 square miles. 
This one possession nearly equals in size 
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the combined areas of the New England, 
Middle and Southern States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and in 1890 contained a pop- 
ulation of 1,513,017. While several hasty 
reconnoissances have been made through 
portions of the Territory, principally in the 
vicinity of the rivers, the central and north- 
ern parts remain unexplored, although valu- 
able and interesting information has been 
furnished from time to time through govern- 
ment sources and from private expeditions 
and observation. The unsuspected resources 
of Alaska in furs, fish and gold, as well 
as the value of its lower coastline for pur- 
pose of access to the northwestern portions 
of the British Possessions, have been the 
cause of two complications between the 
United States and Great Britain. The first 
was the dispute with reference to the exclu- 
sive right of the United States to take seals 
in Bering Sea outside the three-mile limit, 
and included a+claim of great Britain 
against the United States for the capture 
and exclusion of Canadian sealing vessels 
from these waters. ‘This question was sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and the respective 
rights of the two nations definitely settled. 
The United States, though successful with 
reference to securing an agreement to pro- 
tect the seals during certain seasons of the 
year, was denied the exclusive rights to 
take them in Bering Sea, and adjudged to 
pay an indemnity to the Canadian sealers. 

The second dispute refers to the bound- 
ary line from Mt. St. Elias to the south- 
west, and concerns a portion of the Alaskan 
territory originally ceded to the United 
States by Russia, and for the use of which 
the latter country had for twenty-eight years 
received a rental from the Hudson Bay 
Company. Great Britain, indeed, so far 
as known, had never set up any claim to 
this territory, either as against Russia or 
the United States, until about the year 
1884, when the official Canadian maps indi- 
cated a new boundary much farther to the 
west than the original one, and taking in 
28,500 square miles of territory, in which 
area was located the newly-discovered gold 
fields and the great fishing industries. 
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The possession of Alaska by the United 
States has already proved a most profit- 
able national investment. The exclusive 
right to take seal in Alaskan waters was 
granted to the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany in 1870 on a favorable basis, and in 
1890 the same right was granted to the 
North-American Commercial Company at 
au annual rental of $60,000, besides a 
royalty for each fur-seal skin taken and 
shipped from the islands of St. Paul and 
St. George, and for each gallon of oil man- 
ufactured. Besides this, the fish-canning 
industry has developed to a most gratifying 
extent. The value of fur seal and other 
furs shipped from 1884 to 1890 was esti- 
mated at $50,000,000, and the salmon pro- 
duced at nearly 7,000,000, and in 1890 alone 
over 3,000,000 salmon were taken along 
the Alaskan coast. 

But by far the most important incident 
in the history of Alaska since its purchase 
by the United States, was the discovery in 
September, 1896, of rich gold deposits in the 
Klondike region, so called from the Klon- 
dike river, a small stream which empties 
into the Yukon over 1,500 miles from its 
mouth and some distance above the point 
where the latter river crosses into the 
British Possessions. Since gold was first 
found in Alaska, as far back as 1866, it has 
been thought to exist throughout almost 
the entire territory, but owing to the hard- 
ship and danger of prospecting, and the 
difficulty and expense of mining, the in- 
dustry did not prove successful for many 
years. In fact it was not until 1876 that a 
mining plant of any importance was estab- 
lished, its location being at the Stickeen 
River in the southeastern part of the ter- 
ritory, not far from Sitka. In 1880 gold 
was discovered in the vicinity of Juneau 
city, and the works of the Alaska Mining 
and Milling Company, the largest in the 
world, were built on Douglass Island oppo- 
site. ‘This company is said to send yearly 
over one million dollars in gold bricks to 
San Francisco. Other auriferous outcrops 
were discovered on Admirality and Unga 


| Islands, at Unalaska and elsewhere, and in 
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1880 free gold in paying quantities was also 
found in the Silver Bow Basin in the Juneau 
district. 

The first gold discovered in the Yukon 
region was at Forty Mile Creek in 1884, 
and a little later it was found at Circle City 
just south of the Arctic Circle, and a camp 
was established, but as late as 1893 Forty 
Mile Creek and Circle City were the only 
mining camps on the Yukon. Occasional 
finds kept the industry in a fairly flourish- 
ing condition, but the discovery of the 
placer deposits on Eldorado and Bonanza 
Creeks, tributaries of the Klondike, created 
an excitement all over the world second 
only to that of 1849. Never before in any 
country, not even in the famous Transvaal 
mines, was so much gold extracted in so 
short a time and with so little labor, and, as 
a consequence, nearly all of the other Alas- 
kan districts were deserted for the Klon- 
dike. Returning miners brought back 
fortunes, which, in a few months’ work, 
had been washed from the gravelly beds of 
the small rivers and creeks flowing through 
the mountains to join the mighty Yukon. 
The fields were reached by way of the 
Chilcoot pass northward to Lake Linde- 
man at the headwaters of the Yukon, and 
thence through a chain of lakes down the 
river, a distance in all of about 500 miles. 
The total distance from New York by this 
route over the Canadian Pacific R. R. to 
Victoria and thence to Juneau and through 
the Lynn Canal and overland to the dig- 
gings was about 4,900 miles, and the cost of 
making the trip about $700, which included 
a year’s provisions. Another route was 
by steamer from Seattle, Washington, to 
the mouth of the Yukon, and thence about 
1,500 miles up that river. ‘The cost of this 
trip was about the same, yet every steamer 
returning to the north was crowded with 
men and loaded down with supplies, and 
parties were organized to make the trip by 
land. Even the reports of returning min- 
ers regarding the rigorous climate, difficulty 
of access and scarcity of provisions, were 
unavailing to check the rush. The more 
careful prospectors, however, set about 
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preparations for organized expeditions to 
enter the region at the opening of naviga- 
tion in the spring of 1898. In the mean- 
time still another route was proposed, to 
start out from Fort Wrangell, nearly east 
of Sitka, up Telegraph Creek 105 miles, 
then across the table-land to Lake Tes- 
lin, and down the Halalenqua and Lewis 
rivers to the Yukon and Dawson City. 
The Canadian government also undertook 
a thorough exploration of all the passes at 
the head of Lynn Canal and of the upper 
waters of the Yukon to ascertain the best 
routes to the district, and in August, 1897, 
sent a corps of engineers, surveyors, and 
experts in telegraph construction to look 
over the situation. 

The principal distributing point for the 
region was Dawson City located at the 
junction of the Klondike and Yukon Rivers 
and supplies had to be taken in during the 
summer season as navigation of the Yukon 
is closed for the most of the year. The 
lack of water also prevented extracting the 
gold during about nine months in the year, 
but in order that profitable labor might still 
be carried on a new method of mining was 
adopted which was called ‘‘burning,’’? a 
description of which, taken from a late re- 
port of the Dominion land-surveyor is here 
given : 

A great many of the miners spend their time in 
the summer prospecting and in winter resort toa 
method lately adopted and which is called ‘‘ burn- 
ing.’? They make fires on the surface thus thaw- 
ing the ground until the bed rock is reached, then 
drift and tunnel; the pay dirt is brought to the 
surface and heaped in a pile until spring, when 
water can be obtained. The sluice boxes are then 
set up and the dirt is washed out, thus enabling 
the miner to work advantageously and profitably 
the year round. This method has been found very 
satisfactory in places where the pay streak is at 
any great depth from the surface. In this way the 
complaint is overcome which has been so com- 
monly advanced by miners and others that in the 


Yukon several months of the year are lost in idle- 
ness. 


There were many who at first doubted 
the reliability of the reports of the value of 
the discoveries, but on July 22nd, 1897, 
verification was furnished in the shape of 
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a statement from the Director of the United 
States Mint to the effect that the San Fran- 
cisco Mint had already received $1,000,000 
from the Klondike district, and over 
$200,000 from the same source had been 
~ deposited at the United States Assay Office 
at Butte, Montana. On August 3rd a fur- 
ther sum of $750,000 in refined gold from 
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of other streams west of the boundary and 
in Alaska proper. Even before the rich 
Kiondike deposits were discovered the 
Canadian government had sent a small 
force of mounted police to the region, and 
two posts, one at Fort Cudahy and the 
other at Forty Mile Creek, were established, 
and the officers in command proceeded to 
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administer the laws and collect revenues for 
the Customs Department. A little later a 
third post was established at the mouth of 
the Klondike River, and a gold Commis- 
sioner, Surveyor and General Agent for 
the Minister of the Interior were appointed. 

In the meantime a treaty was pending 
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between Great Britain and the United 
States with reference to the exact location 
of the true boundary line. ‘The latter had 
never been definitely fixed by survey, and 
many disputes arose. There was also a 
feeling of insecurity among Americans who 
had staked out claims in British territory, 
owing to the report that the Canadian au- 
thorities would not allow the gold to be 
taken out except by British subjects, or 
would, in any event, exact a heavy royalty. 
Numerous complaints and protests, even in 
advance of any action at Ottawa, were 
lodged at Washington, but the United 
States government could only express the 
hope that England would not adopt such a 
course since British subjects had always 
been allowed to hold claims and freely carry 
on mining operations on the Alaska side of 
the line. 

In view of the importance of the discov- 
eries, the United States government at once 
began to look into the matter with a view 
to providing better means of access to the 
gold fields and for the protection of its cit- 
izens there. A port of entry was estab- 
lished at Dyea, and on July 20th, 1897, 
President McKinley appointed Charles H. 
Isham of Maryland to be United States 
Commissioner for Alaska, located at Circle 
City with a number of deputies to aid in 
enforcing the laws of the United States. 
Further than this a bill was introduced 
which provided for the improvement of the 
overland route from Chilcoot Inlet north- 
ward to the gold fields, and the question 
was considered of bringing into the country 
reindeer from Siberia, their utility for both 
transportation and food having been tested 
by the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, for some 
years in charge of the government educa- 
tional work in the territory. Based on ex- 
perience with the animals in Norway it was 
estimated that Alaska could easily support 
nine million reindeer since their natural 
food is the long, fibrous moss with which 
the country abounds. 

With reference to the extent of the Klon- 
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dike deposits, the Director of the United 
States Mint stated on the authority of the 
report of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey that the mineral belt was about 100 
miles long extending in a northwestern and 
southeasterly direction, and only a few 
miles in width. But it was thought that 
nature had sprinkled Alaska as well as 
Asiatic Russia with gold, the latter region 
despite its inclement climate and inhospit- 
able soil sending over $25,000,000 annually 
to the mint at St. Petersburg. Like con- 
ditions prevailed in Alaska, which it was 
thought would reduce the output there to 
about one-third what it would be in a fav- 
orable latitude. 


RECENT EVENTS IN CANADA. 


The strife between the Protestants and 
Catholics in the province of Manitoba, over 
the question of representation in educational 
matters, and known as the ‘‘ Manitoba 
School Question,’’ which began early, in 
1895, assumed political importance in the 
shape of a contest between Catholics and 
Orangemen. ‘The latter were largely in the 
majority, and the question was carried into 
the Dominion Parliament. The Catholic 
element made a bitter fight for the restora- 
tion of separate schools, which had been 
abolished by the government, even invok- 
ing, it was said, the intervention of the 
Pope. The question, which had become 
one of magnitude in the political conduct 
of the government, had not been solved as 
late as February, 1897, but was still a mat- 
ter of contention and debate. 

During the summer of 1895 an attempt 
was made to have Newfoundland become a 
part of the Dominion of Canada, but it 
failed, owing to the inability of the repre- 
sentatives of the two colonies to agree upon 
the amount of the debts of Newfoundland 
which should be assumed by the Canadian 
government. In the latter part of 1895 
valuable deposits of coal were found in 
Newfoundland, and gold was discovered in 
1896. 


REGENT HISTORY. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


The imprisonment and probable murder 
by Spanish officials of Dr. Ricardo Ruiz, 
a naturalized American citizen residing in 
Cuba, created such intense and continued 
excitement in the United States that the 
Secretary of State was finally, in February, 
1897, induced to take action, and the Amer- 
ican minister at Madrid was instructed to 
demand of the Spanish government a thor- 
ough investigation of the case. No satis- 
factory action being taken by Spain in 
response to this demand, the President, in 
the latter part of April, appointed W. J. 
Calhoun, of Illinois, special counsel to Con- 
sul-General Lee to go to Cuba to investigate 
the circumstances of Dr. Ruiz’s imprison- 
ment and death. Of the results of the 
investigation Consul-General Lee in his 
official report says: ‘‘He (Dr. Ruiz) died 
from congestion of the brain produced by 
a blow on the top of the head.’’ Whether 
the blow was self-inflicted while he was 
temporarily crazed by his unlawful and 
inhuman imprisonment, or whether he was 
struck over the head with one of the 
clubs carried by the jailers, was not clearly 
established by the investigation, ‘‘ and,”’ 
says General Lee in his report, ‘‘ will, 
under the existing conditions, always re- 
main unknown.’’ But the fact remains, 
his unjust confinement killed him. Gen- 
eral Lee’s report disclosed that Dr. Ruiz 
was innocent of any offense; that his 
trial by court-martial and his confine- 
ment in prison were in violation of his 
rights as an American citizen; that he 
was denied communication with his family 
and friends: and that, although he was a 
strong, robust man, he was, after being 
under arrest 315 hours, taken from his cell 
a corpse. 

Meanwhile, reports of other outrages 
upon American citizens by the Spanish 
authorities in Cuba kept coming in from 
the American correspondents on _ the 
island until it became obvious to every- 
one that some radical action must soon 
be taken on the part of the American 
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government to protect the rights and pre- 
serve the lives of American citizens re- 
siding in Cuba. 

By an order of General Weyler issued 
February 16, 1896, the people of Cuba living 
outside of fortified towns had been required 
upon eight days’ notice to leave their 
homes and farms and concentrate them- 
selves in the garrison towns. The imme- 
diate effect of this order was to furnish the 
Spanish officers in Cuba with a pretext for 
beginning a war of extermination of the 
Cuban noncombatants or ‘‘ pacificos.’’ The 
time given them to move was so short that 
thousands of them had no knowledge that 
any such order had been issued, and the 
first notice they received was the approach 
of the Spanish troops with firebrands to 
burn their dwellings and cruel machetes to 
hack them to death. But their fate was 
kindness itself compared with that of those 
who received the notice in time to flee from 
their homes and concentrate themselves in 
the fortified towns, there to die of lingering 
starvation and cruel exposure. 

The awful stories of starvation and death 
from neglect and disease of helpless women 
and children imprisoned in the fortified 
towns, were graphically told by the cor- 
respondents of the American press in Cuba, 
and snap-shot pictures of their emaciated 
and perishing bodies were published in the 
newspapers throughout the United States. 
An irresistible tide of moral indignation 
spread throughout the country. So terri- 
ble and shocking were the stories of out- 
rage, massacre, and starvation, that thou- 
sands of pious people in the United States 
refused to give them credence, and accused 
the papers that published them of resorting 
to ‘yellow journalism.’’ But still the 
terrible tales were repeated and still the 
indignation of the people increased. Finally 
there came official reports from Consul- 
General Lee at Havana that American citi- 
zens were being subjected indiscriminately 
with the Cubans to death from starvation, 
exposure, and disease brought about by 
General Weyler’s cruel order of concentra- 
tion. ‘This stirred the whole country to 
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the point of action on grounds of patriot- 
ism as well as of humanity. 

On May 17, 1897, President McKinley 
sent the following message to Congress:— 


“To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States : Official information from our 
consuls in Cuba establishes the fact that a large 
number of American citizens in the island are in a 
state of destitution, suffering for want of food and 
medicines. This applies particularly to the rural 
districts of the central and eastern parts. 

“The agricultural classes have been forced from 
their farms into the nearest towns, where they are 
without work or money. The local authorities of 
the several towns, however kindly disposed, are 
unable to relieve the needs of their own people and 
are altogether powerless to help our citizens. 

““The latest report of Consul-General Lee esti- 
mates 600 to 800 Americans are without means of 
support. I have assured him that provision would 
be made at once to relieve them. To that end I 
recommend that Congress make an appropriation 
of not less than $50,000, to be immediately available 
for use under the direction of the Secretary of State. 

“Tt is desirable that a part of the sum which 
may be appropriated by Congress should, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of State, also be used 
for the transportation of American citizens who, 
desiring to return to the United States, are without 
means to do so.”’ 


A bill making the appropriation recom- 
mended by the President passed the Senate 
and the House, and was signed by the 
President, May 24. 

The duty of distributing food, medi- 
cine, and raiment among the destitute 
Americans in Cuba was entrusted to Con- 
sul-General Lee and the American consuls 
in Cuba, and was faithfully and economic- 
ally performed. The duty brought the 
consuls in contact with the suffering vecon- 
centrados and placed them in a position to 
obtain and furnish to the United States 
government the facts concerning the terri- 
ble stories told by the correspondents of the 
outrages and sufferings inflicted upon them 
through the execution of Weyler’s order of 
concentration. 

Meanwhile Spain was exerting every pos- 
sible effort to raise the necessary funds for 
carrying on the war, and the primary cause 
of the rebellion in the Philippines was ex- 
cessive taxation by Spain to raise money 
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for that purpose. The Philippines were 
already overburdened with assessments to 
enrich Spanish coffers and to support the 
native poor. The additional money re- 
quired for Cuba was the last straw. Troops 
were used to compel the payment of taxes, 
and all who resisted were either thrown into 
prison or massacred. Extreme cruelties 
began on the islands when General Aguirre 
arrived from Spain with reinforcements. 
He did not undertake to follow the insur- 
gents into the mountains, but massacred 
the native population in the towns. When 
he took Santa Clara del Laguna he spared 
neither man, woman nor child. Every un- 
fortunate captive was butchered. But in 
spite of the desperate and inhuman efforts 
of the Spaniards to suppress it, the insur- 
rection continued to grow until January 2, 
1897, when the insurgent army was de- 
feated in a great battle at Bulacan, where 
they lost 1,000 killed, including their leader, 
General Ensebro. For a time after this the 
insurrection abated under promises of the 
Spanish government to institute a scheme 
of reforms intheislands. But the promises 
not being kept the insurrection broke out 
afresh and grew in importance more rapidly 
than before, and at the time war broke out 
between the United States and Spain an 
army of 50,000 insurgents was threatening 
Manila. 

On August 8, 1897, the Spanish min- 
ister, Sefior Canovas, was assassinated by 
an Italian anarchist. General Azcarraga 
was appointed President of the Council, 
and the Cabinet for the time being remained 
unchanged. In the meantime protests from 
the United States regarding the inhuman 
conduct of the war in Cuba reached Spain. 
A note was presented to the Spanish govern- 
ment by the American minister at Madrid, 
courteously but firmly warning Spain that 
the neutrality of the United States could 
not permanently be maintained in face of 
the situation in Cuba and the damage to 
American interests arising therefrom. 

The Azcarraga government paid no heed 
to the note, but upon Sefior Sagasta as- 
suming office, October 4, 1897, the situa- 
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tion in Cuba was at once considered, and on 
October 7, it was announced that autonomy 
under the suzerainty of Spain would be 
granted. As an evidence of good faith of 
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the government in making this announce- 
ment, General Weyler was recalled and 
Marshal Blanco appointed Governor-Gen- 
eral of Cuba in his stead. 

But the administration of Blanco proved 
to be but little, if any, better than Wey- 
ler’s. ‘The promised scheme of autonomy 
turned out to be but a sham, and that it 
never was meant seriously, but only as a 
device to gain delay, was proven by an 
intercepted letter of the Spanish minister, 
De Lome, in which the fact was virtually 
admitted. Information still continued to 
come from the correspondents in Cuba that 
the veconcentrados were perishing by thou- 
sands. 

The administration at Washington, how- 
ever, was disposed to believe in the good 
faith of the Spaniards regarding the matter 
of their promises of reforms and home rule 
in Cuba, and the President still held to the 
policy announced in his message to Con- 
gress, December 6, 1897, that Spain ‘“‘should 
be given a reasonable chance to realize her 
expectations and to prove the asserted 
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efficacy of the new order of things to 
which she stands irrevocably committed.”’ 
But reports from our consuls in Cuba 
began to pour in confirming all that the 
newspapers had said regarding the distress 
and starvation of the veconcentrados. ‘The 
President was so impressed with horrible 
truths revealed by the consul’s reports that 
he took immediate precautions towards 
being prepared for the war which he knew 
must come when the reports were sub- 
mitted to Congress and thecountry. Early 
in January, 1898, he sent some of our most 
formidable warships to Cuban waters to be 
ready for the emergency, and when about 
prepared to send the consular reports to 
the Senate news was received that the 
United States battleship ‘‘ Maine,’’ while 
peacefully anchored in the harbor of 
Havana, on the night of February 15, 1898, 
had been destroyed by an explosion, caus- 
ing the death of 266 American officers and 
seamen. ‘This terrible disaster was re- 
garded throughout the country as the 
treacherous work of the Spanish officials in 
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Cuba, and the first act of war on the part 
of Spain against the United States. On 
March 8, the House of Representatives 
unanimously voted to place $50,000,000 
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at the discretionary disposal of the Presi- 
dent as an emergency fund for the national 
defense, and on the following day similar 
action was taken by the Senate. ‘The act 
was immediately approved by the Presi- 
dent, and measures of preparation for war 


were vigorously pushed. On March 25 | 


Commodore Schley took formal command 
of the flying squadron in Hampton Roads. 
All warships of the American navy were 
ordered to be painted dark preparatory to 
war. New battleships were purchased by 
the agents of the United States abroad. 
Great activity was manifest in the Navy and 
War Departments at Washington. The 
railroads were kept busy moving the regu- 
lar army and its equipments to points from 
which embarkation for Cuba would be easy. 
Chickamauga Park, near Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was made a general rendezvous for 
troops, from which points soldiers and sup- 
plies were to be dispatched to seacoast 
towns within easy striking distance from 
Cuba. Port Tampa, Fla., was fixed upon 
as the main point for the concentration of 
troops for immediate embarkation for Cuba. 
By the beginning of May fully 20,000 of 
the 25,000 troops which compose the stand- 
ing army of the United States were in camp 
at these two rendezvous, and of the re- 
maining 5,000 a few were in camp at Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, and Key West, while 
the rest were doing guard duty at posts 
from which it was considered unwise to 
withdraw the entire force. Twenty-eight 
batteries of artillery, almost the entire com- 
plement of this branch of the United States 
army, were in camp at Port Tampa, await- 
ing orders to make a descent upon the 
Spanish forces in Cuba. Admiral Sampson 
had taken charge of the squadron at Key 
West, Commodore Schley was in command 
of the flying squadron at Hampton Roads, 
and Admiral Howell in command of a new 
squadron formed for purposes of patrol of 
our Atlantic coast. 

In the meantime European interests were 
making for peace, and on April 17 the 
six ambassadors and ministers representing 
the Great Powers, which form the so-called 


concert of Europe, appeared before Presi- 
dent McKinley in a body to present a joint 
note expressing the hope on the part of 
their governments that peace might be 
maintained between the United States and 
Spain. The President immediately submit- 
ted his reply, the following sentence from 
which sufficiently indicates its purport: 
‘The government of the United States ap- 
preciates the humanitarian and disinterested 
character of the communication now made 
on behalf of the Powers named, and, for 
its part, is confident that equal apprecia- 
tion will be shown for its own earnest and 
unselfish endeavors to fulfill a duty to hu- 
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manity by ending a situation the indefinite 
prolongation of which has become insuf- 
ferable.’’ 

The excitement caused by the disaster to 
the A/aine had induced the President to 
delay sending in the consular reports lest 
Congress, under the double excitement, be 
incited to declare war on Spain at once and 
thereby endanger the lives of all the Ameri- 
can consuls in Cuba. 

Impatiently the people waited for more 
than forty days for the Naval Board of In- 
quiry to make its report as to the cause of 
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under Admiral Sampson, had matured a 
plan for sinking the collier Merrimac di- 
rectly across the narrow channel leading 
into Santiago harbor, and this plan was 
most gallantly carried out under cover of 
darkness in the earliest hours of June 3. 
Hobson with a crew of seven men took 
the collier in as intended, with torpedoes on 
her sides to be fired for sinking her; three 
of these torpedoes exploded upon the touch 
of a button by the daring commander, and 
at the same time a submarine Spanish mine 
caught the intruder full amidships and tore 
a great rent in her side. The Spanish gun- 
ners and troops on both shores had early 
got into action, as against a battleship forc- 
ing an entrance, and under a storm of shot 
and shell the heroes of the 7errimac, as she 
reached her destination and her doom, only 
saved themselves by lying face down glued 
to the deck. Even the Vzzcaya from the 
harbor inside took a hand with the batteries 
from the fortifications, and her six-inch 
shells tore clear through the old wooden 
ship, while plunging shots from above 
crashed down through her decks. ‘Troops 
from Santiago lined the shores, and whist- 
ling bullets, by which the opposite lines did 
execution upon each other, would have 
made quick work with any heads that had 
showed themselves. By one of the singular 
chances of the war, the Spanish guns spent 
their fury on the forward parts of the ship, 
while Hobson and his companions kept as 
flat on the deck aft as they could, waiting 
for shell and shot to come their way. It 
was through splendid discipline that not a 
man moved while the Spanish fire was rak- 
ing the slowly sinking ship; not a head was 
lifted until the water came over the sub- 
merged decks, carrying the catamaran up 
amid the wreckage while the men held on 
to its edges, with only their heads above the 
water. With daylight, and the Spanish 
fire apparently victorious over the sunken 
invader, the battle of the.//errimac, if it 
may be called so from a Spanish point of 
view, was over, and a Spanish launch 
brought Commodore Cervera out to the 
scene. His marines had raised their rifles 
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to fire on the heads showing at the surface 
of the channel, when Hobson shouted a sur- 
render, and Cervera, leaning out to view 
from under his awning, stayed the guns of 
his marksmen, and accepted the surrender 
of the smallest force that ever won a great 
victory in the very midst of a crushing dis- 
aster and came unscathed out of overwhelm- 
ing defeat. Then followed one of those 
incidents of humanity which write men’s 
names ineffaceable for honor in the annals 
of mankind. The superb daring of Hobson 
and his companions, undertaking to blow 
up their ship at the most desperate risk of 
their lives, and surviving by a courage and 
discipline never surpassed, touched the heart 
of the Spanish Admiral, and moved him to 
at once send his chief of staff under a flag 
of truce to Admiral Sampson with a note 
extolling the bravery of his prisoners and 
announcing that they had escaped unhurt. 
Not the least interesting sequel to this mili- 
tary incident was the result to Admiral Cer- 
vera when, with desperate bravery, he had 
fought the battle in which his squadron was 
overwhelmed with sudden and terrible de- 
struction. As nominally a prisoner of 
war, he was treated almost as an honored 
guest everywhere that he went in the United 
States, and his name will be remembered in 
American history for singular and stainless 
honor. 

To meet the urgent necessity of large 
army cooperation with the victorious fleet 
under Dewey on the other side of the globe, 
the armored cruiser Charleston was dis- 
patched from San Francisco for Manila, 
via Honolulu, on the 22d of May, and three 
days later, while the President called for 
75,000 more volunteers, the transports Aus- 
tralia, City of Pekin, and City of Sydney, 
sailed from San Francisco for Manila, with 
2,500 troops under General Anderson. With 
the convoy from Honolulu of the Charleston 
this expedition reached its destination at 
Cavité June 30, and disembarked the 
troops on the following day. On the way 
formal possession was taken of the Ladrone 
Islands, and an officer and garrison were 
left at Guahan, while the Spanish Governor 
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and his force were taken along as prisoners 
of war. The second expedition, under Gen- 
eral F. V. Greene, sailed June 15 on four 
transports and arrived on July 20. The 
third left San Francisco June 27. It con- 
sisted of 4,000 men, under command of Gen- 
eral McArthur, carried by the transports 
Ohio, Indiana, City of Para, Morgan City, 
and Valencia. ‘The last named, however, 
was delayed, and sailed on the 29th with 
the Mewport, which carried General Wesley 
Merritt and Batteries H and K of the 
Third United States Artillery and the 
Astor Independent Battery. The troops 
taken by the five regular transports 
were the First Idaho, First Nebraska, 
First Wyoming, First North Dakota, 
‘Thirteenth Minnesota, one battalion of the 
Eighteenth and one of the Twenty-third 
United States Infantry, Batteries G and I of 
the Third Artillery, the Signal Corps, and a 
detachment of engineers. The expedition 
was at Honolulu, July 8, and proceeded on 
its way on the following day. ‘The fourth 
expedition, under General Otis, started 
July 15 0n the C2ty of Pueblo, followed within 
a few days by the Pennsylvania and City of 
Rio Janeiro. A fifth expedition was already 
in preparation, to include the First New York 
Volunteers. 

The presence of several German war ships 
gave rise to disquieting reports of possible 
interference. An incident to which some 
significance was attached was reported as 
happening on July 6. General Aguinaldo, 
the insurgent chief, had sent an armed 
steamer to Subig Bay to take possession of 
La Isle Grande, which was held by a Span- 
ish garrison, and the German cruiser /vene 
intervened to prevent. ‘Thereupon Admiral 
Dewey sent the Raleigh and the Concord to 
Subig Bay to take possession of the island. 
The /vene slipped away when they appeared, 
and the island was speedily taken and turned 
over to the insurgents. "The 400 or 500 
Spaniards who surrendered were driven off 
the island to the mainland. The insurgents 
had full possession of the country about 
Manila, and the American troops occupied 
Cavité. 
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June 17 Spain started a squadron under 
Admiral Camara, from Cadiz, east through 
the Mediterranean, and on the 26th it was 
at Port Said, Egypt, apparently bound for 
the Philippines against Dewey. On the 
next day preparations were announced at 
Washington for a movement by a strong 
fleet under Commodore Watson, directly 
against the ports and coast of Spain. Cama- 
ra’s fleet paid the heavy expense of passing 
through the Suez Canal July 5, but only 
to return within a short time and proceed 
back to Spain. 

The naval bombardment of the Santiago 
forts, which was begun by Commodore 
Schley May 31, and continued June 6, 
was reported by Admiral Sampson as hav- 
ing been successful June 7 in silencing 
the Spanish fire. It had rested with Ad- 
miral Schley’s small squadron to prevent 
the escape of Cervera’s fleet, until Rear- 
Admiral Sampson arrived June 1 and made 
the barrier an impregnable one. The bom- 
bardment of the fortifications by Schley 
and Sampson sank the Reina Mercedes, and 
dismounted some of the Spanish guns, but 
hardly did more damage to the Spanish 
works than a few days would suffice to re- 
pair. The Morro fort was spared by ex- 
press order of Admiral Sampson because of 
his belief that Hobson and his companions 
of the Werrimac were confined there. It 
was impossible to press the operations of 
the fleet, powerful as it was, to the extent 
of endeavoring to pass the forts and attack 
Cervera’s squadron in Santiago harbor. 
The entrance to the harbor, passing the 
forts, is by a channel only 280 feet wide, 
and with a double twist that calls for a 
large area for the swinging about of a great 
ship. ‘To the east of this narrow entrance 
is Morro Castle, at an elevation of 180 feet, 
and on the west side of it is Socapa Castle, 
200 feet above the water. East of Morro 
is a large earthwork mounted with modern 
guns. Below Morro batteries had been 
planted, one at an elevation of 100 feet, 
and one 25 feet lower. A little below 
Socapa Castle also was an earthworks bat- 
tery of modern guns. From all these 
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defensive works there would be a most dan- 
gerous plunging fire, giving the best possi- 
ble chance to gunners with any skill at all 
of easily destroying ships seeking to force 
an entrance. 

Shortly after Hobson’s venture and the 
naval bombardment, Admiral Sampson 
communicated with General Garcia of the 
Cuban insurgents, and by ample supplies of 
arms, ammunition, provisions, and other ne- 
cessities, did what he could to make the 
native allies of our troops effective soldiers. 
It was not, however, found then, nor did it 
appear afterwards, that the Cubans in arms 
against Spain could be depended upon for 
anything like effective military operations. 

The first landing in Cuba was effected 
under the direction of Admiral Sampson. 
Selecting Guantanamo, a point forty miles to 
the east of Santiago de Cuba, and the only 
coast point where a landlocked bay of suffi- 
cient depth for large ships could be found, 
he sent the Warblehead, Suwanee, and Yankee 
to clear the way for the landing of 600 
marines who had been brought down on the 
Panther. ‘The conflict was sharp and short, 
and the marines, after burning the village 
at the entrance to the bay, entered and took 
possession. ‘This was on the roth of June. 

On the second day, June 11, there was 
a sharp skirmish, in which a number of 
men were killed, but for which killing the 
marines retaliated with the destruction of 
ten Spaniards for every American, and took 
seventeen prisoners. A permanent camp 
was established, and the American fleet, 
with an assurance so remarkable as almost 
to border on bravado, began actively to use 
the bay as a permanent base of naval opera- 
tions. ‘The bay itself was found to be lined 
with mines, but all of them, twelve in num- 
ber, were removed without explosion, al- 
though two were in contact with the bottoms 
ofthe Marblehead and the Texas. ‘The suc- 
cess of this move meant a good deal to the 
fleet, allowing it not only to coal and provi- 
sion from the supply boats in a smooth bay, 
but providing a harbor for the small vessels 
in case of heavy seas or tropical windstorms 
dangerous to their welfare. 
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There was a further Spanish attack at 
Guantanamo June 14, with two Americans 
and seventeen Spaniards killed, and on the 
16th the fort was reduced by the Zexas, Su- 
wanee, and Marblehead. A final shelling of 
Spaniards in the vicinity was effected the 
next day. In the meanwhile General Shaf- 
ter had sailed from Key West June 14 with 
an army of over 15,000 under a convoy of 
war ships, and June 20 the fleet had ar- 
rived off Santiago, and Shafter and Samp- 
son had proceeded to Acerraderos, fifteen 
miles from Santiago, for a conference with 
General Garcia. The landing of the army 
was begun June 22 at Baiquiri, with facili- 
ties far from adequate, and by laborious and 
tedious methods, although the utmost energy 
was shown. As the troops advanced inland 
three miles along the Baiquiri River they 
were met by Cubans who had come in from 
the east of Baiquiri. The advance pushed 
on the next day to Siboney, a coast village 
about nine miles from Baiquiri, and in the 
afternoon the landing of troops, and of 
horses and mules, was begun at Siboney, 
with a somewhat more favorable beach 
than at Baiquiri. 

On the 24th the landing of troops con- 
tinued; the advance early in the morn- 
ing reached La Quasina, about four miles 
west of Siboney, where a skirmish had oc- 
curred the day before between Cubans and 
Spaniards, in which one Cuban was killed 
and eight wounded. Here our advance met 
a portion of the enemy, posted behind stone 
walls on a very high and steep hill, and fac- 
ing a point in the road which it was neces- 
sary for our troops to pass on marching from 
a sunken road into an open space. Here oc- 
curred what has since been called the action 
of La Quasina. The First and Tenth regi- 
ments of regular cavalry (dismounted) de- 
ployed and charged up the hill in front ; the 
First Volunteer Cavalry deployed upon the 
other, or ridge, road from Siboney, which 
forks at this point with the valley road, and 
charged in flank on the left, driving the 
enemy from its position, but not until we 
had sustained severe losses in both killed and 
wounded. Our forces pushed on, and at 
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nightfall occupied a line a mile or more in 
advance of the position occupied by the 
enemy in the morning. The conduct of the 
troops, both white and colored, regular and 
volunteer, was most gallant and soldierly, 
and General Young’s dispositions, plan, and 
execution were skillful, dashing, and suc- 
cessful. 

It was unwarrantably represented in the 
report of this splendid initial fight that the 
Rough Riders were caught in an ambush 
and needlessly sacrificed, although only six 
were killed. There was no reason what- 
ever for this report. The notable thing in 
this action was that it was fought by dis- 
mounted cavalry, the conditions compelling 
this. ‘The entire loss was sixteen killed and 
forty more wounded, but this was the cost 
of carrying a fortified position by a splendid 
dash, which struck the keynote of the Amer- 
ican advance against Santiago. That men 
just landed from the cool ocean vessels into 
the terrible Cuban heat, and, almost with- 
out breakfast, marched eight miles in the 
blazing sun, and through nearly pathless 
thickets of briery undergrowth, could sum- 
mon their courage to carry a fortified posi- 
tion with irresistible dash, signified a spirit 
ominous of Spanish defeat. La Quasina 
was the prelude to El Caney and San Juan 
on the 1st of July, and to the surrender of 
Santiago on the 14th. 

During the extremely slow landing of 
17,000 troops, with horses, batteries, and 
supplies, the Spanish forces seemed to dis- 
play no activity or enterprise. 

Commodore Schley, commenting on the 
landing, said: ‘‘It is breaking all records 
in modern history to land such a number 
of men, fully provided with all the neces- 
saries, and in a hostile country. I cannot 
fathom the lack of Spanish opposition.’’ 
And of the fighting which followed, to 
the surrender of Santiago, General Joseph 
Wheeler, a veteran Confederate of distinc- 
tion, said: ‘‘Not once did the American 
troops have the opportunity of meeting the 
Spaniards in an open, fair struggle. When 
our men charged at and captured a breast- 
work, they found that the Spaniards in- 
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variably retreated from their position and 
fell back nearer Santiago. Consequently, 
our boys never had the chance to test the 
courage of the Spaniards in an open, stand- 
up fight. While the fighting about San- 
tiago was sharp, the engagement equaled 
but few battles of the Civil War, and the 
enemy did not display the fierceness that 
we thought to encounter.’’ 

The successes of the American troops 
were the more remarkable because won in 


fighting against an intrenched enemy, and 


on ground as difficult as tropical vegetation 
could make it. The height of Spanish suc- 
cess was that of sharpshooting with smoke- 
less powder, from secure cover. 

The whole body of General Shafter’s army, 
including reénforcements, which arrived on 
the 27th, had been landed by the 28th of 
June, and on the 29th Shafter and his staff 
came ashore and moved out to the front. 
The advance of the army had occupied the 
high ridge of Savilla, won by the La Quasina 
action, and was thus in full view of Santiago 
about five or six miles distant. Lawton’s 
(Second) division was in advance, Wheel- 
er’s dismounted cavalry some distance be- 
hind Lawton, and Kent’s (First) division 
came up in the rear of Wheeler. On the 
27th the advance had continued, the out- 
posts having reached points within three 
or four miles of the city of Santiago. The 
light batteries as they came up passed 
through Kent’s division into camp near 
Wheeler’s division, about the center of the 
entire army as it then stood. The mounted 
squadron of the Second Cavalry occupied a 
position near the light batteries. 

On the 30th of June, after a thorough 
reconnoissance of the vicinity of the village 
of El Caney, lying three miles northeast of 
Santiago, orders were given for an attack 
to be made July 1, with a view to a flank 
movement through El Caney village against 
the left flank of the enemy. In order that 
troops should be in position to begin this 
movement early next morning they were 
moved out of their camps late in the after- 
noon and marched during the early part of 
the night, bivouacking near the roads, ready 
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to take up their positions in the battle-line 
at earliest dawn. It may be worthy of re- 
mark that the moon favored them during 
all the latter part of June and early part of 
July, enabling them to use many hours of 
the night for movements that would not 
have been possible in darkness. 

At early dawn of July 1 the troops of 
Lawton’s division started into the position 
previously designated for them to occupy. 
The one battery of artillery assigned to 
duty with this division for the day, occupied 
a position overlooking the village of El 
Caney, two thousand four hundred yards 
distant. General Chaffee’s brigade took 
up a position east of the village, ready to 
carry the town as soon as it should have 
been bombarded by the artillery. General 
Ludlow’s brigade took up a position to the 
west of the village in order to cut off the re- 
treat of the Spaniards when they should be 
driven out and attempt to retreat to the 
city of Santiago. But with soldierly in- 
stinct and admirable effect he closed in upon 
the defenders of the village, and his white 
sailor hat became a target for the enemy 
during the hours he hugged the block- 
houses on his flank of the well-defended 
village. 

The artillery opened fire about 7 A. M., 
and continued until eleven, while a contin- 
uous musketry fire was kept up in all parts 
of the lines, and the lines pressed steadily 
in towards the enemy’s works. Between one 
and two artillery fire was concentrated upon 
a brick fort or blockhouse, at the highest 
and northern point of the village, and after 
effective battering had knocked great holes 
inthe walls of the structure, and rendered 
it untenable, the infantry of the brigades of 
Chaffee, Bates, and Miles made an assault 
upon the work and carried it. A strong fire 
upon several other small blockhouses on the 
other side of the village cleared these with- 
out the aid of the artillery. The village 
was not then occupied because of orders for 
the successful troops to move to the left 
near the main road leading into Santiago, 
where they could cooperate with the divi- 
sion lying in that direction. 
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While the El Caney battle was thus 
fought, the troops of Wheeler’s division, at 
the ruined plantation of El Poso, about 
three miles from Santiago, and Kent’s di- 
vision back of El Poso, with Grimes’s bat- 
tery, had got at work for the hard-fought 
battle of San Juan on the same day. ‘The 
battery had opened against San Juan a 
little before 8 a.m., and soon after nine 
Wheeler’s division was moving towards 
Santiago, General Sumner commanding on 
account of General Wheeler’s illness, and 
Kent’s division followed. It was necessary 
to cross Aguadores stream under a severe 
enfilading fire, but the troops had reached 
their respective positions about one, with 
very little firing, and now the whole force 
advanced, carried the enemy’s first line of 
intrenchments by a vigorous charge, and 
on the crest thus occupied intrenched them- 
selves against the Spanish second line, dis- 
tant 500 to 1,000 yards. It was a desperate 
and bloody battle; a rush through dense 
tropical thickets, wading waist deep through 
the stream crossed, and encountering not 
only the difficulties of the jungle but those 
of extensive barbed-wire obstructions across 
the line of advance. The Spanish infantry 
fire, steadily increasing in intensity, came 
from all directions, not only from the front 
and the dense thickets on the flanks, but 
from sharpshooters thickly posted in the 
trees in the rear. In the brief space of ten 
minutes at the crossing of the ford the 
third brigade of Kent’s division lost its 
commander, killed, and its two officers next 
in rank by severe wounds. It was this 
brigade with that of Hawkins which, after 
the desperate passage of the stream, the 
rush through the jungle, and the dash 
across the wide bottom lands set with 
barbed-wire obstructions, scaled the diffi- 
cult San Juan hill under a most destructive 
fire, and helped to capture the enemy’s 
strongest position. In this splendid and 
bloody charge the Rough Riders under 
Colonel Roosevelt and other cavalry regi- 
ments were conspicuous in the front of the 
assault, and in the capture of the enemy’s 
stronghold. 
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El Caney and San Juan were both in the 
hands of the victorious Americans before 
five o'clock of July 1. It had been not 
merely aday of hard fighting, but one of 
excessive suffering from the extreme heat 
and lack of water. The Spanish commander 
at El Caney, General Val Del Rey, was shot 
through both legs just as his men were 
firing their last round of ammunition, and 
as he gave the order to retreat. A moment 
later he was shot through the head and 
killed. He had 12 officers shot and 230 men 
killed and wounded. Barely one-fifth of 
the Spanish force at El Caney escaped to tell 
in Santiago of troops invincible against a 
murderous fire. The American troops at 
night on July 1 bivouacked on the ground 
they had taken so gallantly. The killed 
and wounded of the day were not less than 
1,700. Atnightno fires were lighted. With 
the moonlight streaming softly down upon 
the scene of the day’s carnage, the men, 
most of whom had not touched food during 
the day, ate hardtack and raw bacon from 
their knapsacks and then, without blankets 
or shelter, threw themselves upon the bare 
ground and slept. General Shafter, lying in 
his tent, which was lighted by a tallow dip, 
remained up until after midnight conferring 
with his division and brigade commanders, 
discussing the situation and plan of action 
for the day that was tofollow. During the 
night fresh ammunition and food were 
brought up and distributed, but none of the 
dead were carried off the field, and the re- 
mains of many lying in the dense under- 
growth along the line of the advance were 
perhaps never found. 

On the second of July, the Spaniards 
came out from their trenches and made a 
desperate dash at the American lines, but 
with hardly any effect except their own 
frightful losses under a terrific fire which 
sent them back into their ditches. The 
effective and final army work, as the event 
proved, had been done. Santiago was in 
the power of the Americans to bring to 
terms in whatever way they pleased. July 
3 was Sunday, and in the morning of that 
day occurred the grand climax of this swift 
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and surprising war. Admiral Cervera led 
forth his ships from Santiago harbor to take 
his chance of total destruction, but in hope 
that his fastest and finest might escape. 
Admiral Sampson had gone to the east some 
miles away when Cervera sent his two tor- 
pedo boats in the same direction to draw 
the American attack there, while with his 
four big battleships he bore west at full 
speed hoping to reach the open sea, or that, 
one or two, at least, might get away. Not 
the least remarkable incident of the day was 
the readiness, swiftness, and terrible effect- 
iveness of the Gloucester, under commander 
Wainwright, in destroying the two torpedo 
boats, while Commodore Schley handled the 
weight of his fleet against the weight of 
Cervera’s. It was a terribly unequal bat- 
tle, short, sharp, and overwhelmingly deci- 
sive, almost beyond belief. Not a shot of 
the Spanish guns told, not one of the Amer- 
ican failed to tell with murderous, rend- 
ing, and fire-kindling effect. The Maria 
Theresa, the Oguendo, and the Vizcaya were 
speedily rendered battered, beached, and 
burning wrecks. But for being driven 
ashore they would have been sunk. The 
Cristobal Colon got away to the west, but 
not at a speed to escape the Oregon and the 
Brooklyn, under whose crushing fire she 
went on the beach and hauled down her 
colors. It was the final moment of Spanish 
power in the New World. The intelligence 
received everywhere on the morning of 
July 4 made that day one such as America 
had never known. It was but a natural 
sequel to this final naval victory when Gen- 
eral Toral, July 14, surrendered Santiago 
to the victors of El Caney and San Juan 
under General Shafter. The inevitable se- 
quel to the advance of the army within 
bombarding distance of the city was vainly 
sought to be put off by the Spanish com- 
mander, General Toral, but on the 14th 
terms of surrender were agreed upon, the 
United States undertaking to send the 
Spanish troops home to Spain. ‘The sur- 
render included all of the east end of 
Cuba. On July 17 the American flag was 
raised over Santiago, after the Spanish 
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troops had marched out and laid down 
their arms. 

A short and decisive naval battle was 
fought July 21, at Nipe, on the northeast 
coast of the province of Santiago, and west 
of the part of the province surrendered to 
General Shafter. Within an hour the four 
attacking vessels, the Zopeka, Annapolis, 
Wasp, and Leyden, sunk a Spanish gunboat, 
scattered a body of Spanish troops, silenced 
three forts, and raised the American flag 
over the City Hall of Nipe, the fine harbor 
of which would have made a base of opera- 
tions upon Porto Rico, if military opera- 
tions had been continued. 

General Miles had arrived in Cuba July 11, 
and ten days later sailed with an army on 
transports, and a naval convoy, for Porto 
Rico. On the 25th his first landing was made 
at Ponce, and the expedition went steadily 
forward until all army operations of aggres- 
sive character were stopped, August 13, by 
intelligence that peace had been agreed upon 
between Spain and the United States. The 
French Ambassador at Washington, M. 
Cambon, had presented credentials fully em- 
powering him to act immediately and deci- 
sively looking to peace on terms acceptable 
to the United States. These terms had 
been made known to him July 30. They 
included the immediate evacuation of every 
Spanish dependency in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the relinquishment of all Spanish 
claims to sovereignty in Cuba; the cession 
of Porto Rico and other islands, except 
Cuba, to the United States; the holding by 
the United States, of Manila city and bay 
pending settlement by commissioners of the 
future disposition and government of the 
Philippines. 

On August 12, at 4:23 P. M., a protocol 
providing for peace between the United 
States and Spain was signed by Secretary 
Day for the United States, and Ambassador 
Cambon for Spain. 

At Manila, with the arrival of MacArthur’s 
troops, July 31, General Merritt had an army 
of 460 officers and 10,464 men encamped 
between Manila and Cavité. On the night 
of July 31 the Spanish forces to the num- 
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ber of 3,000 made a sharp attack, several 
times charging the American lines. They 
were repulsed with heavy losses, while 
the Americans lost only 11 killed and 37 
wounded. ; 

On Saturday, August 13, before intelli- 
gence of the protocol had reached them, Ad- 
miral Dewey and General Merritt secured 
the surrender of Manila about 5 P. m., with 
7,000 Spanish prisoners. ‘The naval attack 
on the forts and intrenchments at Malate, 
on the south of Manila, drove off the enemy, 
while the army advanced from that side at 
the same time and stormed the trenches 
with such resistless energy as to convince 
the Spanish commander that further fight- 
ing was useless. The white flag was hoisted 
at 1:30 P. M., and the surrender completed 
about 5 Pp. M. Intelligence that the work 
begun by Dewey on the 1st.of May had 
been completed, and the United States held 
full possession of Manila, was received in 
Washington August 17. 

The war thus fought to a finish hardly 
paralleled in history had lasted 114 days, 
and had cost about $150,000,000, of which 
$98,000,000 had already been paid. Of this 
last total $65,300,000 was on account of the 
army, and $32,700,000 on account of the 
navy. 

To meet this expense, and to continue 
operations to the close of 1898, Congress had 
appropriated $360,000,000. In support of 
the war, and of all that it might mean in 
the direction of American expansion, there 
had gone steadily on such an uprising as 
the world has hardly ever seen. On the 
very day that intelligence reached Washing- 
ton of the fall of Manila, Inspector-General 
Breckenridge reviewed, at the preparation 
camp at Chickamauga, 44,587 men enlisted 
and drilled for service, and eager to be sent 
to the front, while at other points other 
troops in large numbers were on the way, 
ready to carry the drum-beat of America 
anywhere round the world that the exigen- 
cies of the war might require. 

It was a notable fact of the times that the 
drum-beat of England, which Daniel Web- 
ster long since noted as following, the sun 
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through the circle of the globe, gave more 
than a muffled sympathy with the march of 
American events. Hardly had Europe been 
made conscious of the significance of Dew- 
ey’s guns on the other side of the globe, 
when Mr. Chamberlain boldly pronounced, 
as Tennyson had done in his magnificent 
‘Hands All Round,’’ for a not-far-off union 
of flags and of broadsides, as the grand 
climax of Anglo-Saxon development. 

On the 7th of July the President signed 
resolutions for the annexation of Hawaii, 
and on the morning of August 12 the 
formal recognition of transfer to the United 
States was made. 

In the midst of the great events likely to 
be noted on the pages of history as opening 
a new age of broad humanity in world 
affairs, there passed away the last and in 
some respects the greatest of the men of the 
ages of blood and iron. Bismarck died 
about 11 o’clock of the night of July 30, 
1898. 

NO MORE WAR. 

For many years the whole civilized world 
has been disturbed by the imminent possi- 
bility of a European war. In such an event 
the expenditure of life and treasure would 
be simply incalculable, and without doubt 
the map of the Continent would be materi- 
ally changed. Diplomatists and statesmen 
have predicted this war and warned us to 
govern ourselves accordingly. "The Powers 
have more than once been on the edge of 
the precipice, but have drawn back, recog- 
nizing the fact that each giant has armed 
himself that he might not be beaten in the 
fray. 

And now the Czar openly declares his 
belief that war is unnecessary even as a last 
resort. Russia of all the Powers of Europe! 
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The country which has a soldiery as in- 
numerable as ‘‘ the leaves of Vallombrosa,”’ 
that has been quick to draw the sword for 
either defence or conquest, whose every 
historic page is bespattered with drops of 
blood! 

It is a bold move, and well is it that it 
has been taken by a nation that has every 
modern implement’ of destruction, that has 
given an almost undivided attention to the 
equipment of an invincible army. That the 
Czar is in earnest no one doubts. That he 
has taken this step after careful consulta- 
tion with other Powers— France and Ger- 
many probably — seems to be clear. 

It is certainly a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, and the world ought to be 
prepared for it in this nineteenth century. 
There is no more real reason why nations 
should settle their controversies on the 
battle field than for individuals to draw 
sword or pistol in a disagreement. But are 
we yet governed by reason? That is a 
serious question. It is to be hoped so. 

If the agreement should be entered into, 
the complexion of human affairs would be 
changed and history would record only the 
victories of peace. Human suffering would 
be diminished and the energies of mankind 
have a larger freedom. ‘There would be as 
much need for courage as ever, but it would 
show itself in different ways. Chivalry 
would still live, for there is more chivalry 
in everyday life than was ever known in 
the tented field. 

The whole world is somewhat startled by 
the Czar’s proposition, but if the time is 
ever coming when swords shall be beaten 
into ploughshares it may as well come in 
our day as in the day of our children’s 
children. 


LANDS AND PEOPLES. 


SPANISH PossEssIons CONQUERED BY THE UNITED STATES—CuBA, Porto RIco, 
THE PHILIPPINES, THEIR Harzors, Ports, Cities, Towns, PopuLarion, 
CLIMATES, SOILS, PRODUCTS, INDUSTRIES, HABITS, CUSTOMS, ETC. 


=] RISTOBAL COLON, as Colum- 
3y|| bus was called in Spanish, set 
in motion, in 1492, the course 
of events which gave Spain not 
only the great group of islands which he 
falsely claimed to be ‘‘the Isles of India 
beyond the Ganges,’’ and which were from 
that wrongly named the ‘‘ West Indies,’’ 
but also the whole Pacific coast of South 
America, and an indefinite hold from the 
south on North America. An independent 
Portuguese discovery about May rst, 1500, 
had given the vast eastern region of the 
south continent, Brazil, to Portugal. Queen 
Hlizabeth, by extraordinary audacity and 
success on the seas of both the old world 
and the new, so shattered the power of 
Spain as to secure North America to Eng- 
lish settlement from about 1604. 

Elsewhere in our history the account is 
given of the revolutions which swept away 
the last vestige of Spanish power on the 
continent. The war of America against 
Spain brought the last hour of Spain in the 
new world. From the earliest landing of 
Christopher Columbus, the navigator, to 
the moment when the armored cruiser 
named after him, the Crzstobal Colon, was 
sunk on the coast of Cuba, fifty miles west 
of Santiago, intolerable outrage had char- 
acterized Spanish conquest and rule. The 
story in all its horror of cruelties, ruthless 
despotism, and outrage of every conceiv- 
able kind, is perhaps the darkest in nomi- 
nally Christian annals. It more than 
explains and justifies the complete and 
final expulsion of Spain from America. 

This nation is by no means the chief suc- 
cessor to the sovereignty of Spain, though 
it has entered into possession of much that 
was hers. It has taken the last of her 
American colonies, as well as some in other 


parts of the world. Some account of our 
newly acquired possessions belongs prop- 
erly in this history. 


CUBA. 


Cuba, the ‘‘ Pearl of the Antilles,” or as 
Columbus called it, ‘‘the fairest land man 
ever looked upon,”’ is the largest of the West 
India islands. It was one of Spain’s first 
possessions in this hemisphere, and her last. 
Its most eastern point, Cape Maysi, is in 
74°11’ W. long., and the most western, 
Cape San Antonio, 84°58’ W. long. Cape 
de Cruz, the most southern point, is 19°- 
47'16’", and Cape de Guanos, east of Ma- 
tanzas, the most northern point, 23°9/27” 
N. lat. The length of the island from Cape 
Maysi to Cape San Antonio, along the 
curved line, is 793 miles. It is widest near 
the meridian of 77°, where between Punta 
Maternello on the northern coast, and the 
mouth of the Rio de la Magdalena, near the 
Pico Tarquino, it is 12734 miles across. 
Between Puerto Principe and the Havana, 
which tract comprehends about four-fifths 
of the island, it is only 52 miles wide on an 
average. The western extremity is still 
narrower, the isthmus between Havana 
and the port of Batabano being only 28 
miles across. The area of Cuba alone is 
42,383 square miles; and the islands which 
are enclosed within the numerous reefs that 
surround it have an area of about 1,000 
square miles. The population according to 
the latest census, 1841, was 1,007,624, of 
whom 418,291 were whites, 88,054 free- 
colored persons (mixed races), 10,974 col- 
ored slaves, 64,784 free negroes, and 425,521 
negro slaves. 

The coastline of Cuba is above 2,000 
miles, but hardly one-third of it is acces- 
sible to vessels ; the remainder is surrounded 
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by banks, reefs, and rocks. ‘Thecoast from 
Cape de Cruz to Cape de Maysi is quite free 
from danger, and that from Cape Maysi to 
Punta Maternello has only a few rocks. 
At Punta Maternello commence the numer- 
ous keys of the old Bahama Channel, which 
extend for more than 300 miles to Punta de 
Icacos. In this part, or more precisely op- 
posite the Cayo Cruz and Cayo Romano, the 
old Bahama Channel is narrowest, being only 
from fifteen to twenty miles across.  Be- 
tween the keys and Cuba is an open sea, 
which may be navigated by small vessels. 
From Punta de Icacos to Bahia Honda, west 
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free from banks and rocks. In the Bay of 
Xagua, about thirty miles east of the Jar- 
dinillos, a spring of fresh water is said to 
rise in the sea with such force that boats 
cannot approach it without danger. It is 
visited by the manati. In the sea between 
the northern coast of Cuba and the Florida 
Reef the Gulf Stream commences, but here 
its current is not strong, and sometimes is 
hardly perceptible. 

Only the southeastern part of Cuba, that 
which lies between Cape de Cruz, Cape 
Maysi, and the town of Holguin, is moun- 
tainous. This mountain group is called 
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{One hundred years ago Spain owned nearly all of the United States, all of Mexico, Central America, 
nearly all of South America, and many of the West Indies — to-day (1898) she has been driven entirely from 


the Western Hemisphere. ] 


of Havana, the coast is again free from keys 
and rocks. To the west of Bahia Honda 
commences the series of shoals and rocks 
called Los Colorados, which extend to Cape 
San Antonio. ‘Thence to Punta de Piedras 
or Llana Punta, the high coast is free 
from shoals and rocks; but the keys and 
shoals commence again to the west of the 
Isle of Pines, and extend to Cape de Cruz, 
under the names of Jardinillos, Cayo Bre- 
ton, Cayos de Las Doce Leguas, and Bancos 
de Buena Esperanza. Only the coast be- 
tween Cochinos Bay and Puerto Casilda, 
near Trinidad, forms an exception, being 


Sierra or Montafios del Cobre (Snake Moun- 
tains), and probably in its highest parts 
rises more than 7,200 feet above the sea. 
On the southern coast the Pico Tarquino 
also rises to a considerable height. From 
the Pico Tarquino group a chain of hills 
of moderate elevation runs in a west-north- 
west direction, between Puerto Principe and 
Villa Clara, approaching at first nearer to 
the southern, but afterwards more to the 
northern shore. To the northwest of 
Trinidad stand the Lomas de San Juan 
which terminate in peaks and needles and 
rise to about 1,800 feet above the sea. The 
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elevations of the hills seems to decrease as 
we advance westward. To the west of the 
meridian of Matanzas there is only one 
summit that attains 1,200 feet. In this part 
the surface of the island is slightly undulat- 
ing, rising in general only to from 250 to 
350 feet above the sea. Along the southern 
coast large tracts of low country occur. 
The whole space between Batabano and 
Xagua is nothing but a low swamp, which 
extends three or four miles inland. 

There are no rivers of any size or impor- 
tance in Cuba. Some are navigable a few 
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northern coast. Carboniferous strata are 
found at the western end of the island. 
Clays and clay-slates are met with in several 
places. 

Of the metals, copper is that which ap- 
pears to be of most value. In the Eastern 
Intendencia, where it is now worked largely 
by English capitalists, it has hitherto proved 
most profitable. The ore has also been 
found near Matanzas, Cienfuegos, Villa 
Clara, and elsewhere. Gold has been found 
in the Sierra del Cobre, and in the sand of 
many of the mountain streams. Lead, said 
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miles inland for small boats, others are 
used for irrigating the adjacant fields. The 
internal traffic, formerly greatly impeded by 
the badness of the roads, has been much 
facilitated by the introduction of railways, 
of which there are now nearly 900 miles in 
operation. 

Caleareous rocks of varied kinds and 
quality are the prevalent and characteristic 
formations of the island. But granite oc- 
curs in the southeastern part, and schis- 
tose rocks occur about the middle of the 


to be rich in silver, has also been discovered. 
Coal is worked in the neighborhood of Ha- 
yana, and occurs in some other places. 
Marble of much beauty is quarried; and 
crystal, flint, and clay of a kind very serv- 
iceable in the arts, are obtained. 

Cuba partakes in some measure of *the 
climate of the temperate zone, as is proved 
by the sudden changes of the temperature, 
in which it in some degree resembles the 
United States. Humboldt mentions a 
change of 15° in the course of three hours. 
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The mean annual heat at Havana is 77°, 
that of the hottest month (July) 84°, and 
that of the coldest 70°: the thermom- 
eter rarely rises to 94°, or sinks to 55°. In 
the interior of the island thin ice is formed 
after the long prevalence of northerly winds, 
at places about 300 feet above the sea. No 
snow is ever known to fall, either on the 
Lomas de San Juan, or on the Sierra del 
Cobre. Hailstormsare rare; they occur only 
once in fifteen or twenty years, and always 
with south-southwesterly winds. Hurri- 
canes are less frequent in Cuba than in Ja- 
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plicable to this island. No month of the 
year is free from rain, but the greatest 
quantity falls during May, June, and July. 
Harthquakes frequently occur. 

The soil throughout the island is mainly 
formed from the decomposition of calca- 
reous rocks, and is generally of very great 
fertility. The cereals of Europe are little 
cultivated in any part of Cuba, and a great 
quantity of flour is consequently imported 
from the United States for the consumption 
of the white inhabitants. The slaves and 
people of color live principally on mandioc, 
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maica and the other Antilles. Sometimes 
none occur for six or eight years. 
vent their fury more on the sea than on the 
land, and happen, as in Jamaica, more fre- 
quently on the southern than on the north- 
ern coast. They occur mostly in October, 
but sometimes in August and September. 
But Cuba, though not often experiencing 
their ravages, is exposed to the boisterous 
north winds (los nortes), which blow par- 
ticularly during the cold months. ‘he di- 
vision of rainy and dry seasons is not ap- 
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yams, bananas, maize, rice, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, etc. The articles raised for con- 
sumption and exportation are chiefly sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, with some cotton, cocoa, and 
indigo. Oranges, lemons, pine-apples, and 
various other fruits, are largely grown. As 
immense tracts are not cultivated, but only 
used as pasture-ground, the number of 
cattle is very great, it is said nearly a mil- 
lion and a half; hides form an article of 
exportation, but dry meat (tasajo) is im- 
ported from Venezuela. ‘The surface under 
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cultivation probably does not exceed one- 
twelfth; the uncultivated part contains 
large prairies, or savannas, on which the 
cattle pasture, but the greatest part is 
overgrown with large forest-trees, some 
of which supply excellent timber for ship- 
building. 

The narrowness of the island and the 
abundance of good harbors make nearly all 
parts of it convenient to maritime transpor- 
tation. Perhaps no country in the world is 
so blessed with harbors. They are nearly 
all pouch-shaped inlets indenting the coast, 
with narrow outlets pointed by elevated reef 
rock and capable of accommodating large 
numbers of vessels. They are so conven- 
iently situated as regards different portions 
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num. About 1,200 ocean vessels, steam and 
sail, annually clear from Havana, while the 
sugar crop finds an outlet at all the prin- 
cipal ports. Lines of steamers coast the 
island, the north coast being served by 
lines from Havana, and the south by lines 
from Batabano, the southern entrepét of 
Havana. ‘The tonnage of Havana and eight 
other ports for 1894 amounted to 3,538,539 
tons, carried by 31,181 vessels. 

Havana, which bears upon its escutcheon 
““Tlave del Mundo,’’ the ‘‘Key of the 
New World,’ is the political capital and 
principal city of Cuba. It is situated 
mainly on the west and south sides of a 
capacious harbor and surrounded by emi- 
nences rising to 150 feet in height. 


of the island that the trade of Cuba may be 
said literally to pass out at a hundred gates. 
The chief of these harbors are Havana, 
Matanzas, Nuevitas, Gibara, Nipe, and Bar- 
acoa, on the north coast, and Guantanamo, 
Santiago de Cuba, Manzanillo, Trinidad, 
and Cienfuegos, on the south. The last 
mentioned is said to be one of the finest 
harbors inthe world. Havana, Cienfuegos, 
and Santiago are regularly visited by Ameri- 
can and Spanish steamers, while coastal 
steamers circumnavigate the island, touch- 
ing at the minor ports, which are also 
sought by many tramps and sailing vessels 
in search of cargoes. 

The shipping trade, both foreign and 
coastal, is extensive, the American tonnage 
alone amounting to 1,000,000 tons per an- 


Its commerce is ordinarily enormous, 
while large pleasure drives, parks, clubs, 
and public institutions give it picturesque 


variety. Conspicuous among notable ob- 
jects are the wharves, fortifications, hos- 
pitals, the university, the botanical garden, 
government palaces, and several churches, 
including’ the cathedral, which claims to 
possess, like Santo Domingo, the remains of 
Columbus. The city was founded early in 
the sixteenth century (about 1519) nearly 
one hundred years before the first colon- 
ization of our seaboard. Until recently it 
was badly supplied with water, and its sew- 
erage is stillabominable. In 1895 a modern 
system of waterworks was installed by New 
York engineers, who also prepared plans for 
the solution of the sewerage problem. 
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The foreign trade of Havana amounts to 
$50,000,000 yearly, and is chiefly carried 
on by American steamers. From the city 
radiate several lines of railway, which 
bring to it the products of the interior. 
The only cable connection with the United 
States is made here. 

West of Havana there are several small 
ports, such as Mariel, Cabanas, and Bahia 
Honda, which are similar in their formation 
to that of Havana, but are places of second- 
ary importance. South and east of the city 
were flourishing places, the largest of which 
is Guanabacoa, crowning a hill which com- 


PORT OF CARDENAS, — 


_ SCALE OF MILES — 


mands a fine panoramic view of the capital, 
its roadsteads and environments. 

Havana has easy access to the south coast 
by rail, terminating at the miserable village 
of Batabano, 25 miles distant, which is an 
entrepot for the city. Here the coastal 
cable from Santiago touches, and from this 
point radiate various lines of steamers along 
the coast and to the Isle of Pines. 

The second city and seaport of central 
Cuba is Matanzas, about 75 miles east of 
Havana. ‘This city was founded in 1693. 
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It is the chief outlet for that part of the 
sugar region which stretches south and east 
toward Cardenas, and which includes the 
most fertile lands in Cuba. The harbor, like 
many others, through the /azssez fazre policy 
of the Spanish Government has been al- 
lowed to fill with sediment, and hence the 
larger steamers are obliged to load in the 
roadstead. 

Cardenas, founded in 1828, is one of the 
few towns of Cuba which can boast of hav- 
ing been born in this century. It lies on 
a spacious bay sheltered by a long promon- 


tory. It is one of the principal sugar- 
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exporting places of Cuba, and is connected 
by rail with Havana, and by regular steam- 
ers with all the coast towns. 

East of Cardenas for a considerable dis- 
tance life and industry are shifted from the 
northern to the southern seaboard toward 
Cienfuegos and Trinidad. 

Cienfuegos is a modern place, situated on 
a magnificent harbor. Although surveyed 
by Ocampo in 1508, and spoken of by 
Herrera as a haven unrivaled in the world, 
the town was only settled in 1819 by 
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refugees from Santo Domingo. Within 
the past twenty years its port has increased 
enormously. It is now the second seaport 
in the island. 

Trinidad, to the east of Cienfuegos, dates 
from the first years of the conquest, and has 
no fewer than three harbors and an excel- 
lent roadstead. It suffered largely from the 
incursions of the French and English buc- 
caneers. Thecity hasa picturesque setting, 
surrounded by high hills and mountains. 

East of Trinidad, which is near the cen- 
tral meridian of the island, important cities 
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the chief interior city of Cuba, and claims 
to be the most creole of Cuban towns. The 
city lies on a plain about midway between 
the two coasts, and is connected by rail 
with Nuevitas to the northeast. 

In the basin of the Cauto, Bayamo is the 
principal place. This is a very old town, 
which was founded on a southern affluent 
of the main stream during the first years of 
the conquest. It was at Yara, a little south- 
west of this place, that the great republican 
rising took place in 1868. The next year, 
when the Spanish troops made their appear- 
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begin to appear in the interior, such as 
Santa Clara, Esperanza, Puerto Principe, 
and Holguin. ‘These places are the most 
truly Cuban and representative in their 
population of any towns on the island. 

Santa Clara is a beautiful city, dating 
from previous centuries, and surrounded by 
charming scenery. It possessed, the year 
before the revolution, a cultured creole 
population. 

Camaguey, as the Cubans call the town, 
or Puerto Principe, as it is officially desig- 
nated, although remote from the seacoast, is 


ance, the inhabitants themselves set fire to 
their houses, During the present revolu- 
tion Bayamo has been an important strong- 
hold. Holguin, lying to the northward of 
the Cauto, is also an important city of this 
portion of Cuba. 

Returning to the northern seacoast, several 
important points remain to be described east 
of the central meridian of the island. With- 
out considering the innumerable smaller 
landings, the principal towns are Nuevitas, 
Padre, Gibara, Banes, Nipe, and Baracoa. 
These are all antique and interesting places, 
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possessing many old ruins and fortifications. 
Baracoa, the easternmost port of the north 
coast of the island, is of historic interest, 
inasmuch as it is the oldest continuous set- 
tlement of the New World, having been 
settled by Diego Columbus, the son of Chris- 
topher, in the year 1511. The ruins of his 
house are still to be seen there. 

Returning again to the south side of the 
island, there are three ports of importance 
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of the eastern department as well as its 
most flourishing seaport. It is located on 
one of the many pouch-shaped harbors 
with an outlet to the sea through a narrow 
gateway, like that of Havana, but with an 
entrance dotted by many islands with hand- 
some villas. At its narrowest part this 


outlet is only 180 yards wide, but it gives 
access to a magnificent basin, with many 
indentions, 


large enough to accommodate 


east of Trinidad, and these are all situated 
on the south or west coast of the Sierra 
Maestra peninsula. The westernmost of 
these is Manzanillo. ‘This is the chief out- 
let of the fertile valley of the Cauto. Since 
the close of the ten years’ revolution and 
up to the recent outbreak, it was acquiring 
an increasing trade in tobacco, sugar, wax, 
honey, and other produce. 

Santiago, as it is called by the Americans, 
Saint Jago or simply Cuba by the natives, 
is a port second only to Havana in strategic 
and political importance. It is the capital 


all the shipping of the island. Its many- 
colored structures, promenades, gardens, 
and superb prospects over the valley make 
Santiago one of the most marvelous cities 
of the Antilles. Back of the city the over- 
towering cliffs of the Sierra Maestra sepa- 
rate it from the interior. Several lines of 
railroad run from the city to the iron mines, 
sixteen miles east, where Pennsylvania cap- 
italists were employing nearly 2,000 hands 
at the date of the recent outbreak. The 
city is the telegraphic center from whence 
radiate the submarine coastal cables of the 
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island for the western department, Mexico, 
Jamaica, South America, Hayti, Porto Rico, 
and the Lesser Antilles. 

Perhaps there is no question upon which 
the American people are so ill-informed as 
upon that of the population of Cuba. It is 
impossible to obtain accurate statistics, ow- 
ing to the fact that no reliable census has 
been taken by the government for many 
decades. All figures which may be pre- 
sented are merely estimates, and great vari- 
ation is found in those given by different 
authorities. 

The latest census of Cuba, published 
December 31, 1887, gives the population 
as follows: — 
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The population of the principal towns 
has been estimated as follows : — 


Popula- Popula- 

Towns. Mout Towns. hee 
Havana ....... 198,720 || "g {PuertoPrincipe| 46,640 
Guanabacoa... 29,790 || 6 | Cienfuegos .... 27,430 
URE STA: soe sea: 11,280 § | Santo Hspiritu 32,600 
$4Matanzas.....| 27,000 || O | Trinidad....... 27,640 
% |Pinar del Rio.| 21,770 || » (Santiago....... 71,300 
Colonies aa cass 20, 400 &~ Holguin..... .. 34,760 
(Cardenas: 7... 23,680 || FY (Manzanillo... 23,200 


The experiences of the past have shown 
that there is no possibility of Cuba becom- 
ing Africanized without constant renewal 
by immigration. The 520,000 colored peo- 
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ple, one-half of whom are mulattoes, repre- 
sent the diminished survival of over 1,000,- 
ooo African slaves that have been imported. 
The Spaniards had the utmost difficulty in 
acclimatizing and establishing this race upon 
the island. While Jamaica and other West 
India islands are a most prolific negro-breed- — 
ing ground, the race could not be made to 
thrive in Cuba. 

Those persons who undertake to say what 
the social conditions of Cuba would be 
under independence should look elsewhere 
than to Hayti fora comparison. Even were 
the population of Cuba black, as it is not, 
the island of Jamaica would afford a much 
better contrast. This island, only about 
one-tenth the size of Cuba, is composed of 
mountainous lands like the least fertile por- 
tion of Cuba, has a population wherein the 
blacks outnumber the whites 44 to 1, yet, 
under the beneficent influence of the English 
colonial system, its civilization is one of 
which any land might be proud, possessing 
highways, sanitation, and other public im- 
provements even superior to those of our 
own country, and such as have never been 
permitted by Spain in Cuba. Even though 
Cuba should become a second Hayti, which 
it could not, there is some satisfaction in 
knowing, in the light of historic events, 
that Hayti free, although still groveling in 
the savagery which it inherited, is better 
off than it would have been had Napoleon 
succeeded in forcing its people back into 
slavery, as he endeavored to do. 

Another fact which will stand against 
the Africanizing of Cuba is that it is highly 
probable that nearly one-half of these 
500,000 colored people have been destroyed 
during the present insurrection. A large 
number of them had but recently been re- 
leased from the bonds of slavery, and were 
naturally the poorer class of the island, upon 
which the hardships have mostly fallen, 
being generally the field hands in the sugar 
districts of Havana, Matanzas, and Santa 
Clara, where the death rate of the terrible 
Weyler reconcentramiento has been greatest. 
Three hundred thousand of the 500,000 
blacks belonged to these provinces, and of 
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this number fully one-half have been starved 
to death. 

The rural population of the four western 
provinces of Pinar del Rio, Havana, Matan- 
zas, and Santa Clara has been totally ob- 
literated. Estimates of this extermination 
are all more or less conjectural, but the 
Bishop of Havana is authority for the state- 
ment that more than 400,000 people have 
been buried in the consecrated cemetery. 

Cuba is divided into two dioceses, which 
are the archbishopric of Santiago de Cuba, 
containing 55 parishes, and the bishopric 
of Havana, containing 144 parishes. No 
Cuban-born priests are found in any church 
of importance. In the cathedral chapter at 
Havana there is only one Cuban, and only 
two natives have ever obtained any especial 
preferment—the miter never. 

The same oppression obtains in the 
Church as in the State, the former being used 
for base ends in thousands of instances, and 
against the protest of the authorities at 
Rome. While nominally Catholics, and so 
holding that church responsible for what 
they do, many Spaniards, in and out of 
Cuba, are very poor Catholics in fact, and 
they do hundreds of things which the Church 
authorities by no means approve. For ex- 
ample, the Cuban native who becomes a 
Roman Catholic priest fares about as badly 
as does the Protestant preacher. 

There is not a parish on the whole island 
that supports an endowed school. Recently 
there was a crusade against the civil mar- 
riageceremony. The objection came because 
of the loss of fees to the priest. "The crusade 
was led by the Spanish-born priest, who 
charges Cubans fees twice as high as he 
does Spaniards. Parishes are farmed out on 
account of profits—not by the Church but 
by the Spaniards. No priest gets these de- 
sirable parishes unless he happens to have 
been born in Spain. It is the Spanish blood 
that contaminates the Church, and not the 
Church that does the injury. 

The principal of the outlying islands con- 
sidered geographically as a part of Cubaisthe 
Isle of Pines, which is situated about thirty- 
eight miles south of the coast of Pinar del 
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Rio. ‘This is the only one of the adjacent 
islands which is not merely an elevated reef or 
mangrove swamp, and which has a geologic 
structure and configuration comparable to 
the mainland. Its area of 1,214 square 
miles is almost equal to the combined area 
of the other 1,300 islands and islets. 

The island is circular in outline and 
almost divided by a bayou or salty depres- 
sion into two divisions, the southernmost of 
which is a vast cienega or swamp, occupied 
only by a few fishermen. ‘The main portion 
of the island is diversified, being dominated 
by acentral ridge of low mountains extend- 
ing from east to west, rising to 2,000 feet 
above the sea. Elsewhere the island is quite 
flat, consisting of land which represents a 
coralline plain recently reclaimed from the 
sea. 

Steamers from Batabano run to Santa Fé 
and Nueva Gerona. ‘The latter place is a 
very small town at the foot of the hills, with 
plains of palm trees in its neighborhood, the 
town itself being on the ‘‘ Rio de Serra de 
Casa,’’ some distance from its mouth. 
Santa Fé, which is the prominent place of 
resort for travelers, is of itself a miserable 
congregation of houses on the banks of the 
river of the same name, some distance from 
its mouth, and also some distance from the 
steamboat landing. This landing isa rough 
wooden wharf, from which carriages and 
stages ply to Santa Fé. Immediately in the 
neighborhood of Santa Fé there are beau- 
tiful drives and walks some distance back, 
where the country is more rolling and even 
hilly. 

The climate of the Isle of Pines is de- 
lightful, the air is pure, dry, and balmy, and 
the winds coming from the sea, passing over 
pine forests, are gentle and invigorating. 

The inhabitants of the island are a very 
simple, kind-hearted set of people, and very 
fond of a chat with strangers. They havea 
natural dignity of manner, a courteously 
hospitable way, as also a degree of freshness 
and innocence. 

For many years a large penal colony has 
been maintained on the island, consisting 
mostly of Cuban revolutionists. 
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The trade of the United States with Cuba 
reached its high-water mark in 1892-93, 
when it amounted to $102,864,204, the ratio 
of imports to exports being approximately 
asmorto 3. 

This total was almost equal to that of our 
entire Asiatic trade, was nearly four times 
that of our trade with China or Japan, and 
thirteen times that of our trade with Russia, 
while it even exceeded the grand total of that 
with Austria-Hungary, Russia, Sweden and 
Norway, Denmark, Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Portugal combined. Nor 
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fiscal year 1893-94, when it amounted to 
949,778 tons of 2,240 pounds, or over one 
million tons of 2,000 pounds. ‘This was 
equivalent to 30 pounds or more per capita 
of our population, and constituted about 
one-half of our total consumption. The 
next item in importance is tobacco, the im- 
ports of which reached their highest figures 
in 1795-96, when they amounted in point 
of value to considerably more than one- 
third of the total value of our own tobacco 
crop. ‘The only other class of imports that 
calls for special mention consists of fruit 
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does this contrast derive its strength mainly 
from the largeness of the imports. The ex- 
ports themselves, products of our own coun- 
try, were nearly twice as great in point of 
value as our exports to Italy, over three 
times as great as those to China and Japan 
combined, nearly six times as great as those 
to Sweden and Norway, and over ten times 
as great as those to Russia ; they amounted 
to almost half as much again as our total 
exports to Asia, and even exceeded our to- 
tal exports to South America, exclusive of 
Brazil. 

The principal article imported is sugar, 
the largest importation of which was in the 
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and vegetables, which had a value in 1892- 
93 of nearly two and one-half million dollars. 

The principal articles of exports are, as 
will be seen from the table, meats, bread- 
stuffs, and manufactured goods, the trade 
in all of which articles was rapidly assum- 
ing very large dimensions at the outbreak 
of the insurrection. Coal, coke, and oils 
were also exported in considerable quanti- 
ties ; indeed, so diversified were our exports 
that there is no considerable section of the 
entire country that was not to a greater or 
less degree benefited by the market for our 
agricultural, mineral, and manufactured 
products that existed in Cuba. 
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Between 1893-94 and 1896-97, however, 
our imports from Cuba suffered a decline of 
75.7 per cent., and our exports to the island 
a decline of 61.7 per cent., the imports being 
reduced to less than one-fourth and the ex- 
ports to little more than one-third of their 
previous volume. During the first year of 
the insurrection our trade fell off over $30,- 
000,000, during the second year a further 
sum of $18,000,000, and during the third 
year a still further sum of $21,000,000, 
making a total decline of $69,000,000 in the 
annual value of our foreign trade, and of a 
branch of it, moreover, that is carried almost 
entirely in American bottoms. 


PORTO RICO. 


Porto Rico, the second and smaller of 
Spain’s last colonies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, is the most eastern island of the 
fine chain of the Greater Antilles in the 
West Indies. On the east the Lesser An- 
tilles sweep in a great bow toward Trinidad, 
on the South American coast, inclosing on 
the westward the Caribbean Sea. Of these, 
St. Thomas, a Danish island and coaling 
station, is of greater strategical importance. 
It is southwest from the capital of Porto 
Rico, about ninety miles away. A strait 
of seventy miles separates the island from 
Hayti on the west. The distances of San 
Juan from other strategical points are 2,100 
miles to Cape Verde Islands, 1,050 miles 
to Key West, and 1,420 miles to Hampton 
Roads. There are smaller islands which 
belong to the colony, especially on the east- 
ern coast, but they are of slight importance. 

The main island is a parallelogram in 
general outline, one hundred and eight 
miles from the east to the west, and from 
thirty-seven to forty-three miles across. It 
has an areacomputed at 3,530 square miles, 
or not quite half that of New Jersey. The 
little island on the east of Viequez, on 
which is the town of Gabel Seguada, is a 
military penal station. 

The population in 1887 numbered 798,565, 
of whom 474,933 were white, 246,647 mu- 
lattoes, and 76,905 negroes. Slavery was 
abolished in 1873. Three years later the 
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colony was declared to be a representative 
province of Spain and divided into seven 
departments. 

Cape San Juan is on the northeastern 
corner of the island. Going thence south- 
ward along the east coast, the Port Fajardo 
is reached, which is nothing but a channel 
sheltered by the small islands of Obispo, 
Zancudo, and Ramos. There are other ports 
and anchorages on this coast where the sea 
is generally calm, prevailing winds being 
the easterly trades. Near the northeast 
coast runs the Sierra de Loquillo, in which 
the peak of El Yunquo reaches the highest 
elevation on the island, 3,600 feet. Here 
the coast is broken and forbidding. The 
north shore is almost straight, and presents 
no shelter between Cape San Juan and the 
port of the same name thirty miles west, 
which is described further on. Here the 
sea is full of rocks, over which the swell 
tumbles in heavy breakers. Further west 
lies the town and port of Manati, with 5,000 
inhabitants. It is the least dangerous port 
between San Juan and Arecibo, although 
it is an open roadstead, and in the windy 
season vessels cannot reach the shore. 
Rounding Punta de Bruquen, which is the 
northwestern corner of the island, Agua- 
dilla, or Sana Carlos de Aguadilla, is 
reached, on the west coast. It is on the 
banks of a fine stream of water. It is one 
of the busiest ports in the island, and affords 
a fine anchorage in summer, close to shore ; 
but in winter it is unsafe. 

Passing Punta San Francisco, the most 
western point of the island, there comes 
into view Punta Algarrebo, the shores of 
which form the northern boundary of the 
Bay of Mayagues. ‘The city of this name 
lies inland a few miles, near a river, at the 
mouth of which its port is located. It has 
twelve thousand inhabitants, military bar- 
racks, an iron bridge, a good trade, gas- 
light, and there are sixteen feet of water in 
its harbor, but the entrance is difficult. 

Punta Guanajibo forms the southern 
shore. Pilots are needed all along this 
coast. 

Cape Agulla is the southwestern extrem- 
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ity of the island. Between this and the 
Morrillos of Cape Rojo is the Bay of Seli- 
nas, with from ten to twenty feet of water, 
but not well protected. Navigation along 
the southern coast requires great care. Be- 
tween Cape Rojo and Punta de la Brea is a 
long line of cliffs, called de la Marguerite, 
between which and the mainland are inlets, 
like the coast thoroughfares of Maine or 
New Jersey, affording many good anchor- 
ages, but these cannot be reached without a 
pilot. 
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est slope being on the north, so that the 
rivers on that coast are much the longer. 
From this chain several branches diverge 
toward the north coast, giving it a rugged 
appearance. Part of the main range is 
called Sierra Grande, or Barros ; its north- 
east spur is known as the Sierra de Lo- - 
quillo; that on the northwest is the Sierra 
Lareo. 

The most of the population is located on 
the lowlands at the sea front of the hill. 
For lack of roads the interior is accessible 


The port of Guanico, the largest anchor- 
age ground on the southern coast of Porto 
Rico, lies fifteen miles east of Cape Rojo, 
with fifteen to thirty-three feet of water 
over a bottom of sand and broken rock. 
The coast presents no further interest until 
we come to Ponce, which port is one of the 
most important on theisland. Still further 
east is Guayama, with the port of Arroya 
near by on the south coast. 

Porto Rico is traversed from east to west 
by a mountain range, dividing the island 
into two unequal portions, by far the long- 
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only by mule trains or saddle paths, and it 
is covered with vast forests. 

There are interesting caves in the moun- 
tains, those of Aguas Buenas and Ciales 
being the most notable. Rivers and brooks 
are numerous, forty-seven very considerable 
rivers having been enumerated. They are 
short and rapid, especially on the Caribbean 
slopes, which are steep and abrupt. The 
mountains intercept the northeast trade 
winds, blowing from the Atlantic, and 
wring their moisture from them, so that the 
rainfall of the north section is very copious. 
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South of the mountains severe drouths 
occur, and agriculture demands irrigation, 
but such work is unsystematically carried 
on. 

The principal minerals found in Porto 
Rico are gold, carbonates and sulphides of 
‘copper, and magnetic oxide of iron in large 
quantities. Lignite is found at Utuado 
and Moca, and also yellow amber. A large 
variety of marbles, limestones, and other 
building stones are deposited on the island, 
but these resources are undeveloped. ‘There 
are salt works at Guanica and Salinas, on 
the south coast, and at Cape Rojo, on the 
west, and this constitutes the principal min- 
eral industry in Porto Rico. Hot springs 
and mineral waters are found at Juan Diaz, 
San Sebastian, San Loronzo, and Ponce, but 
the most famous is at Coamo, near the town 
of Santa Isabel. 

The climate is hot, but much alleviated 
by the prevailing northeast winds. A tem- 
perature as high as 117° has been recorded, 
but it seldom exceeds 97° in the shade 
during the hottest hours; at night it sinks 
to 68° or 69°. 

The rainy season lasts from August to 
December, and the rainfall is at times so 
copious north of the mountains as to inun- 
date cultivated fields and produce swamps. 
The rainfall for 1878 was 81 inches. Its 
mean annual average is 64% inches. 

The prevailing diseases are yellow fever, 
elephantiasis, tetanus, marsh fever and dys- 
entery. 

Porto Rico is unusually fertile, and its 
dominant industries are agriculture and 
lumbering. In elevated regions the vegeta- 
tion of the temperate zone is not unknown. 
There are more than five hundred varieties 
of trees found in the forests, and the plains 
are full of palm, orange and other trees. 
The principal crops are sugar, coffee, to- 
bacco, cotton and maize; but bananas, rice, 
pine-apples and many other fruits are im- 
portant. 

The wild dog is the most predaceous quad- 
ruped on the island, and he chiefly attacks 
pigs and calves. Mice are a pest, but they 
are kept down by their natural enemies, the 
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snakes, which reach a length of from six to 
nine feet. Numerous species of ants and 
bees are found, as well as fireflies, or cu- 
cuyos. They fly at times in great masses, 
producing weird and splendid effects in the 
tropical nights. Poultry is abundant, and 
the seas and rivers are full of the finest of 
fish. 

Railways are in their infancy, and cart 
roads are deficient. Telegraphic lines con- 
nect the principal towns, while submarine 
cables run from San Juan to St. Thomas and 
Jamaica. 

The capital of the province is San Juan 
Bautista, founded by Ponce de Leon. It is 
located on the small island of Morro, now 
connected with the mainland by the San 
Antonio bridge. The district of its name 
contains 27,000 inhabitants. On the west- 
ern end of the island Ponce de Leon built 
the Governor’s palace, inclosed within the 
Santa Catalina fortifications, where also are 
the Cathedral, Town House and theatre. 
This portion of the city is now called Pueblo 
Viejo. It is an Episcopal see, subordinate 
to the Archbishop of Santiago de Cuba. 
There are two tramways and also railways 
to Ponce and to other places. Its principal 
exports are sugar, coffee and tobacco. 

The harbor of San Juan is enveloped on 
the east and south by swamps. On the 
west it is sheltered by the islands of Cabra 
and Cabrita, which a sandbank practically 
connects with the mainland. This site of 
the city comprises four small bays and two 
rocks, of which the one nearest the coast is 
a half mile west of the Morro. It isstrongly 
fortified for the defense of the entrance ta 
the outer harbor. ‘The interior harbor is 
landlocked, capacious and safe, and is 
being dredged to a uniform depth from docks 
to anchorage of twenty-nine feet. 

Four wards are comprised in the old city. 
Three are outside of the fortifications, and, 
extending up the hillsides like an amphi- 
theatre, present a picturesque panorama 
when seen from the harbor. 

The houses are of stone, usually one story 
high, and have roof gardens, from which 
fine marine views may be enjoyed. Almost 
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every house has a garden in its “‘ patio”’ 


PrOrmcourt. 


The defenses of San Juan were San Felipe 
del Morro, at the entrance to the harbor. 
It was the principal defense against attacks 
from the sea, had three rows of batteries, 
which could converge their cross-fire on any 
point in the harbor, and was separated by a 
strong wall from the city atitsrear. Within 
this fortification were the lighthouse, bar- 
tacks, large water-tanks, stores, a chapel 
and necessary offices. A tunnel giving ac- 
cess for troops and provisions, communi- 
cated with the shore, and was defended by 
a battery. 

San Cristobal defends the city from the 
land side, and extends over the whole width 
of the island in which the city is built. 
Firing can be effected in all directions. 
Two large barracks are therein. 

Higher up the hill is the Caballero For- 
tress, with twenty-two cannon, commanding 
the city and its environs by land and sea. 
Santiago and Principe are smaller fortifica- 
tions, as are also Abanico and Fort Can- 
nuelo, at the entrance of the harbor. Yet 
these forts are of the pattern of two hun- 
dred years ago; the ordnance is old and 
mostly smoothbore, and the walls are crum- 
bling, like most of the forts in Cuba. 

According to the latest Spanish statistics, 
obtained at the Bureau of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum, the importations into 
Porto Rico during 1896 amounted to $18,- 
945,793, and the exports to $17,295,535. 

Articles of import are distributed by 
countries as follows: From Spain come 
wines, rice, oils, flour and textiles; from 
England, machinery, textiles, salted provi- 
sions, rice and coal; from France, a small 
ainount of textiles, some jewelry and per- 
fumery, and some fine wines and liquors; 
from Italy, wines, vermicelli and rice; from 
Germany, glass and porcelain wares, tex- 
tiles, paper, cheese, candied fruits, beer and 
liquors ; from Holland, cheese ; from Cuba, 
tum, sugar and tobacco; from the United 
States, petroleum, ironware, glassware, 
chemicals, textiles, paper, lumber, barrels, 
machinery, carriages, dried and salted meats, 
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butter, grease, codfish, flour, coal, fruits, 
vermicelli and cheese. 

The trade with the United states during 
the last five years has been as follows :— 


Exports to Imports from 

United States. United States. 
LEQR Are cannery erareaerrue snc! eerie $4,008, 623, $2,510,007 
T SQA chase peyote a woke Meer ae 3,135,634 2,720,508 
TBO S are crspdene tit iacen teen 1,506,512 1,833,544 
LBQO Seattirs hs atapersnenee osha Mier 2,296,653 2,102,094 
USOT G emsacry meat ceria ne 2,181,024 1,988,883 


The principal exports from the United 
States are flour, pork, lard, lumber and 
shooks. 

THE PHILIPPINES. 

Among the last colonial possessions of 
Spain, the most highly prized were the 
Philippine Islands in the East Indies. ‘This 
splendid archipelago is divided into three 
great groups of islands called Luzon, Visa- 
yas or Bisayas, and Mindanao. Luzon in- 
cludes the provinces of Manila, Bulacan, 
Pampenga, Carlac, Zambales, Bataan, New 
Ecija, Pangasinan, North Ilocos, Abra, 
Union, New Viscaya, Cagayan, Laguna, 
Batangas, Tayabas, Albay, North and South 
Camarifias, Sorsogon, and the districts of 
Principe, Lepanto, Bontoc, Benguet, Mo- 
rong and Infanta, and the adjacent islands 
Babuyanes and Batanes on the north, Po- 
lillo, Alhabat, Catanduanes and Marlanas 
on the east, Mindoro, Burias, Masbate and 
Marinduque on the south, and Calamianes, 
Paraguay and Balabac on the east. The 
second group, the Bisayas or Visayas, is 
made up of Cebu, Bohol, Samar, Leyte and 
the island of Negros with its districts Ca- 
piz, Romblon, Iloilo and Conception; and 
of the adjacent islands Sibuyan, Banton, 
Tablas, Luciara, Maestro de Campo, Ban- 
tayan, Dauis and Camote to the north and 
northeast, and of the island of Fuego or 
Siquijor to the south. The third group, 
or sea of Mindanao, which is the part of 
the archipelago least subject to the Span- 
iards, is divided into the districts of Zambo- 
anga, Misamis, Suriago, New Guipuzgoa, 
Davao Bislig and Basilan, with the adjacent 
islands Camiguin, Caburao, Duiagat, Asgfio, 
Oyarzal and Vivero to the northeast; Silu- 
anga and General on the east; Buentua, 
Tongquil, Balanguingi and Sulu, with all 
the islands that make up the group of that 
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name, in the southeast. Altogether there 
are estimated to be 1,200 islands in the 
Philippine Archipelago. Its wealth of tim- 
ber is incalculable, yielding rosins, gums, 
mastic pastes, dye products, fine-grained 
ornamental woods, also heavy timber suit- 
able for building purposes. There are also 
mines in abundance in Mencayan and 
Lepanto. In Lupac and Agbas copper is 
found, and copper and iron pyrites in Suyne. 
In Paracale and North Camarifias there are 
veins of gold worked by the natives. In 
the rivers of Sapan, Casiguran and New- 
Ecija there is found gold pyrites of good 
quality. In Mambulao and Camarifias 
there are some gold mines in operation. 
There are many hot springs of iron and 
sulphur waters, all of excellent medicinal 
properties. The famous ‘‘ Holy Waters”’ 
of Tuii and Sibu are visited every year in 
large numbers by the islanders ~ seeking 
relief from their sufferings. The endemic 
complaints of the country are swamp fever, 
diarrhoea, beri-beri and a few others. In- 
curable leprosy is limited among the natives. 
The mortality is low, considering the num- 
ber of inhabitants. 

Dr. Augustin de la Cavada, a Spanish 
historian, says of the natives that they are 
of a mild, submissive and respectful disposi- 
tion, predisposed to religious observances, 
extremely superstitious and very hospitable. 
Those of Batangas, Cagayan and Southern 
Ilocos are better workers and more indus- 
trious than those of the other provinces. 
During their youth they work with energy 
and a certain intellectual vigor, but on 
reaching a more advanced age they lose a 
large part of their disposition for work and 
lapse into an indolence that is one of their 
greatest defects. The women are averse 
to idleness and have a spirit of enterprise, 
and they often engage in various trades 
with success. [hey are economical and 
sacrifice themselves with delight for the 
sake of those for whom they feel any 
affection. 

The rivers and streams of the Philippines 
are countless and traverse the islands in all 
directions, the natural result of mountain 
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peaks and ranges that extend over a large 
area, 

The most noteworthy volcanoes are Bu- 
heyan, in Mindanao ; Taal, in Batangas, and 
Bulusan and Mayon, in Albay. ‘The last is 
in continual eruption, and at times creates 
terror in the surrounding country, on ac- 
count of the quantity of boiling water, 
ashes, and lava it throws out. In 1872 an 
eruption of this volcano destroyed entirely 
the villages of Malinao, Camalig, Guinoba- 
tan, Ligao, Polangui and Albay. 


MANILA. 


Manila, the capital of the Philippines, is 
situated on the island of Luzon, at the 
mouth of the river Pasig, which empties it- 
self into the bay of Manila. The city was 
founded in 1571. In 1645 it was almost 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake, in 
which upward of three hundred lives were 
lost. In 1863 a great part of the city was 
again destroyed from the same cause, and 
in July, 1880, another terrible upheaval 
made wreck of a great portion of it. The 
inhabitants are naturally in constant fear of 
these visitations. "The dwelling-houses are 
built with special reference to safety under 
such circumstances, and, although large, 
possess few pretensions to architectural 
beauty. ‘The city proper within the walls 
is small, and contains a scanty population, 
but the larger Government buildings and 
religious institutions are grouped there. 
The suburbs, of which Binondo ranks first 
in order of importance, are the centers of 
trade and industry. The Escolta, the main 
business street, traverses this suburb, and 
in it most of the European stores and bazaars 
are to be found. The Rozario, another 
broad thoroughfare in Binondo, is occupied 
chiefly by Chinese shops, and is a busy 
quarter. San Miguel is the aristocratic 
suburb, being the seat of the residences of 
the wealthy merchants and other residents. 
The architecture of Manila is not imposing, 
successive earthquakes having wrought 
much damage, and the city has an Old 
World aspect, tempered by its tropical 
surroundings. The streets present the 
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greatest animation in the evening, when the | ports cotton goods form the chief item. 


cigar factories are closed and the carriages 
of the upper classes are out for the cus- 
tomary promenade. There are several 
ancient churches which are worthy of 
notice. The Cathedral, founded originally 
in 1578, has been several times destroyed 
by earthquakes, and did not escape in 
1863. It has since been rebuilt, but 
again sustained considerable damage in 1880, 
when the tower was so much shattered that 
it had to be pulled down. There are several 
theatres, but none worthy of the place. 
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The opera is well supported in Manila. A 
statue of Charles IV. stands in the center 
of the Palacio Square, and one of Isabella II. 
opposite to the Variedades. The Observa- 
tory, admirably managed by the Jesuit 
Fathers, is well worthy of a visit. There 
is a good English club. Of the hotels, the 
Hotel de Oriente is the principal. The city 
with its suburbs contains a population of 
100,000, and is the seat of a considerable and 
yearly increasing commerce. The principal 
articles of export are hemp, sugar, tobacco, 


cigars, coffee and indigo, while of the im- 


The anchorage is distant some three miles 
from the shore. The river presents a scene 
of great animation, being crowded with 
native craft, interspersed with vessels of 
foreign build. The police force of the city 
is under military discipline, and is com- 
posed of natives. A new department of the 
police has recently been formed, called the 
Municipal Guard. There is also a force of 
watchmen, who patrol from ro o’clock at 
night until 5 o’clock in the morning through 
the more populous parts of the city, and are 
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paid by the merchants and tradesmen. A 
very low average of crime is said to exist, 
but the native classes are much addicted to 
gambling, an offense punishable by law, 
although the Government reaps a large 
portion of its revenue from the sale of 
lottery tickets. A race meeting is held in 
the spring. There are six daily papers, 
Ll Diario de Manila, La Oceania Espanola, 
published in the morning, and 4/ Comercio, 
La Voz Espanola, El Espanol and £! 
Noticero, which are published in the even- 
ing. The hot season begins in March and 
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continues until July. The rains begin in 
August and continue to December, during 
which time the roads and streets get into bad 
condition. The maximum annual rainfall 
recorded is 114 inches and the minimum 84 
inches. The maximum of the thermometer 
is about 92°; a cool breeze sets in at night, 
reducing the heat to an endurable tempera- 
ture for sleeping. According to the census 
of 1883, there were residing in Manila 250 
foreigners of European origin, 4,189 Euro- 
pean Spaniards, 15,157 Chinese, 46,066 
Chinese mestizos (or half-breeds), 1,849 
Spanish mestizos, and 160,896 pure natives. 

In 1880 special dues.were imposed on the 
trade of the port for the construction of a 
new harbor, namely two per cent. on im- 
ports, one per cent. on exports, tonnage 
dues, and a tax on fishing boats. The total 
sum collected amounts now to a large figure, 
and the works are in progress. 

Tramways run in the principal streets of 
the city, and a railway to Dagupan was 
opened to traffic throughout its entire 
length, 123 miles, on November 23, 1892. 
There is also a steam road to Malabon, 
and electric lights have been put up in 
the public squares and walks, in the busi- 
ness houses and in the principal streets. 
There are a marine arsenal and a patent 
slip at Cavité, on the opposite side of the 
bay. It has also been decided to make 
an important naval station and arsenal at 
Subic, slightly to the north of Manila, at 
the entrance to the bay. In connection 
with these works it is proposed to construct 
a branch line railway from Dagupan to 
Libre close to Subic. This branch line, 
joining the Manila Railway Company’s line 
at Dagupan, will be constructed by the 
Government. 

The city and its suburbs receive their 
drinking water by pipes leading from San- 
talan, on the river Pasig. The water is 
carried to fountains, distributed in conven- 
ient places through the streets, whence the 
inhabitants may draw for their domestic 
needs. ‘The telephone system extends 
throughout the city and out as far as 
‘Malabon. Manila possesses many educa- 
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tional and charitable institutions, among 
others the Royal and Pontifical University 
of St. Thomas which is managed and main- 
tained by the Dominican Fathers. In this 
there are schools of theology and church 
law, jurisprudence, notarial law, medicine 
and pharmacy. The college of St. 
Thomas, which belongs to the University, 
maintains forty free scholarships for Span- 
ish boys, who may pursue both primary 
and advanced studies. The College of San 
Juan de Letran, also under the Dominicans, 
devotes itself to the education of natives, 
and this college, as well as the other, is 
provided with an abundance of select sci- 
entific materials, and with good physical 
and chemical outfits and exhibits, and 
museums of natural history and fine arts. 
The College of San José (St. Joseph) is 
under the immediate direction of the Vice- 
regal Patron and in this college instruction 
is given in medicine and pharmacy. ‘The 
Orphan Asylum of Cambobong founded by 
the Ladies’ Union at Manila in 1882, is 
in charge of the Augustinians, and imparts 
elementary and advanced instruction, and 
qualifies boys for clerical situations, both 
in public and business offices. The Man- 
daloya Orphanage, likewise under the care 
of the Augustinians and of the Sisters of 
that order, gives to its inmates elementary 
instruction, and teaches them household 
duties and other accomplishments suited 
to their sex. St. Joseph’s Home, founded 
in 1810, is under the immediate control of 
the Viceregal Patron, and its object is to 
give shelter to poor and demented children. 
The Hospital of San Juan de Dios founded 
by the Brotherhood of Misericordia in 
1595, and also under the control of the 
Viceregal Patron, cares for whatever in- 
valids present themselves. It has six phy- 
sicians, one pharmaceutist, one lady su- 
perior, twenty-two sisters, two chaplains, 
one head nurse, eight resident medical stu- 
dents, and the number of other qualified 
assistants that the service requires. The 
Hospital of San Lazaro, founded in 1578 
by the Franciscan Order, is for the care of 
leprous patients. The Manila Monté de 
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Piedad and Savings Bank, organized in 1880 
under the control of the Viceregal Patron, 
is designed, first, to receive pledges of furni- 
ture, jewelry and household articles, against 
which it lends money at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum; and, secondly, to receive 
savings, deposits on which it pays 4 per 
cent. per annum. It has several branches. 
Matters relating to public health and charity 
are under the supervision of the General 
Department of Charity and Health, which 
has under it the Board of Charities and 
Marine Sanitation, the bathing establish- 
ments, the lesser Boards of Medicine, 
Pharmacy, the Association of Graduate 
‘Physicians, the vaccinating staff, and the 
city hospitals and leper retreat. There is 
also a society, founded in 1780, called the 
Royal Polytechnic Society of Friends of 
the Country. Its object is to promote in- 
vestigation into the arts, science, commerce 
and trade. The Library Museum was for- 
mally openedin1891. ‘Thereare three banks 
in Manila—the Spanish Philippine, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China, and the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank, the last of which has also a branch 
in Iloilo. There are numerous social socie- 
ties, among which are the Spanish Casino, 
the Musical Society of the Philippines and 
of St. Cacilia, the Manila and Nagatayan 
Club, with a branch in San Gabriel, the 
German Union Casino, the Mariquina Gun 
Club, the Gun Club of San Juan del Monte, 
the Manila Jockey Club, the Manila Lawn 
Tennis Club and the Cycle Club of Manila. 
The Chamber of Commerce was established 
in 1886. Its object is to watch over and 
protect the interests of commerce, trade 
and shipping, and, in the capacity of a mer- 
cantile court, to pass upon the questions 
and contentions that may be submitted to it 
by its members. ‘The Mint was authorized 
by royal decree on September 8, 1857; the 
coinage began in 1861 and ceased in 1889, 
and in 1893 the establishment was reopened 
for the striking of subsidiary coins. 


ILOILO. 


The port of Iloilo, which is the chief town 
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of the populous province of the same name 
on the island of Panay, is situated in lati- 
tude 10° 48’ W., near the southeastern ex- 
tremity of the island, close to the sea, on 
the border of the narrow channel formed 
by the opposite island of Guimaras. The 
town is built principally on low, marshy 
ground, partly fronting the sea and partly 
along the left bank of a creek or inlet which 
runs toward Jaro, and after describing a 
semicircle again meets the sea near Lloilo. 
Although the principal seaport and seat of 
the government of the province; Iloilo is 
much smaller than many towns in its vicin- 
ity. The harbor is well protected and the 
anchorage good, the island of Guimaras 
forming a sheltered passage. The depth of 
water on the bar at the entrance to the creek 
or river Iloilo is about five fathoms at low 
water, but at a short distance within it 
decreases to fifteen feet and then deepens 
again. At spring tides the whole town is 
covered with water, but, notwithstanding 
this, it is a healthy place. The high 
ground of Guimaras forms a kind of funnel 
with the Panay shore, and the result is 
that a calm is a rare occurrence, there being 
almost always a breeze of some kind. The 
northeast breeze blows strongly. It is 
much cooler in Iloilo than in Manila. The 
better class of houses in Iloilo are built on 
strong wooden posts, two or three feet in 
diameter, that reach to the roof; stone 
walls to the first floor, with wooden win- 
dows above, and an iron roof. ‘The poorer 
class of dwellings are flimsy structures of 
nipa, built on four stout posts. The means 
of communication with the interior are still 
inadequate, and retard the development of 
the port. 

The principal manufacture in Iloilo for 
local consumption and export to Manila is 
that of pina, a cloth finely made from the 
fibre of the pine-apple leaf. Another cloth, 
called jusi, is woven from silk, and is made 
in white and colors. The country around 
lloilo is fertile, and is extensively cultivated. 
The annual crop of sugar is estimated at 
about 1,000,000 piculs. Tobacco is largely 
cultivated. Rice is grown on a considerable 
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scale, but locusts are plentiful on the island 
and often do great damage to the cane and 


paddy. ‘Typhoons frequently work great 
havoc. Earthquakes, however, seldom oc- 
cur. Iloilo is about two hundred and fifty 


miles distant from Manila. The principal 
traders are Chinese mestizos, who are nu- 
merous in the port. The island of Negros 
is extremely fertile, and contributes three- 
fourths of the sugar shipped from Iloilo, 
the quality of which is excellent. 


CEBU. 


The port of Cebu is the capital of theisland 
of Cebu, and ranks next to Iloilo among the 
ports of the Philippines. It was at one time 
the seat of the administration of revenue 
for the whole of the Bisayas, but this was 
removed to Manila in 1849. Cebu is a well- 
built town and possesses fine roads, but the 
people are devoid of commercial enterprise. 
The trade of Cebu consists principally of 
hemp and sugar. The neighboring islands 
of Leyte, Mindanao and Camiguin possess 
extensive hemp plantations, a large propor- 
tion of the produce of which finds its way 
to Cebu for shipment. There are some val- 
uable and extensive coal deposits on the 
island of Cebu, but the mines have not as 
yet been worked with any enterprise. 

In addition to the fourteen hundred is- 
lands of the Philippine Archipelago the 
Spanish possessions in the Western Pacific 
included the Caroline group of between 500 
and 800 islands and islets which stretch for 
over a thousand miles eastward from the 
Philippines, and the Mariana or Ladrone 
group lying just north of the Carolines in 
145° long. ‘The Mariana Islands are com- 
paratively unimportant, only five of them 
being inhabited, their population, accord- 
ing to the last Spanish census of 1887, 
presenting a phenomenal disproportion of 
sexes, consisting of 861 males and 4 females. 
Magellan, who discovered the groupin 1521, 
called them ‘‘Las Islas de Los Ladrones,”’ 
meaning the Islands of the Thieves, but this 
name was changed to Mariana in honor of 
the Queen of Philip IV. of Spain. 

The Caroline Islands have usually been 
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considered under Spanish sovereignty under 
the bull of Pope Alexander VI. in 1594, 
dividing the New World between Spain and 
Portugal, but the question of ownership was 
raised by the English and German Govern- 
ments in 1875, and ten years later Germany 
hoisted the war flag over them and took 
possession, leading quickly to complications 
that almost upset the peace with Europe 
until the dispute was referred to the media- 
tion of the Pope, who subsequently affirmed 
the Spanish title. The islands, according 
to the latest Spanish estimate, contain over 
35,000 inhabitants who are much superior 
intellectually to the woolly-haired race south 
of the Equator, being practically identical 
with the Hawaiians, and by many ethnolo- 
gists supposed to be related to the Caucasian 
family. They are, however, savage in 
habits except where they have been elevated 
by the efforts of American missionaries who, 
with a few traders, constitute the sole white 
population of the group. 

There are evidences on some of the islands 
of an extinct civilization, but the natives go 
nearly naked, tattoo their bodies, are given 
to licentiousness and intemperance, and have 
been greatly demoralized through inter- 
course with European traders. They have 
not only deteriorated morally and physically, 
but have declined in numbers through con- 
tact with the whites. The American mis- 
sionaries established themselves on the 
larger islands in 1851 and through their 
influence civilization and education have 
spread through the whole archipelago. 
These missionaries have established over 
fifty churches with 4,000 communicants and 
have reduced to writing five of the dialects 
and printed in them various school books 
and parts of the Bible. Nearly all the trade 
is in the hands of German and English firms, 
the Spanish influence being altogether 
superficial. 

Situated as the Ladrones are, on the route 
between Central America and Japan and 
China, they will be of special value as a 
coaling station when the Panama Canal is 
opened. Formerly the Ladrones were a 
coaling place of all vessels plying between 
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the Americas and Asia, and the chief 
rendezvous of the whaling fleets passing 
between the northern and southern seas 
during the fishing season. Notwithstand- 
ing the paramount strategic value of the 
islands, the Spanish Government attributed 
little or none to them until the Jesuits col- 
onized them in the reign of Philip IV. The 
Ladrones, or ‘‘ Thieves’’ group, consists of 
sixteen islands. There are in the group no 
less than four active volcanoes. The principal 
island is Guam, or Guajan, where is situated 
the official capital, San Ignacio de Agano, 
which is about five miles from the port of 
San Luis de Apra, or Piti. This island is 
fifty-four kilometres from north to south, 
with a width varying between seven and 
fourteen kilometres from east to west. The 
Ladrones were inhabited when the Spaniards 
took possession by more than 100,000 souls, 
but the Spanish Government forced those 
living in the other islands to concentrate in 
Guam, where for want of supplies and 
shelter they were decimated and reduced to 
their present numbers, which are only about 
7,000. The object of this concentration 
was to prevent the great British naviga- 
tors from taking provisions and water from 
these islands on their voyages to and from 
Asia and the Americas. The natives were 
partly of the same race as those inhabiting 
the Carolines, and partly of the same race 
as those in Hawaii, with which groups there 
was annual communication. ‘The aboriginal 
stock, however, has already disappeared, 
the present population being formed of 
descendants of Mexicans, Spanish, and 
Tagalos (Filipinos). They have their own 
language. Since 1825 these islands have 
been used as a Spanish political convict 
station. Guam is now, strictly speaking, 
the only extensively inhabited island. 
Tinian has about 500 inhabitants, brought 
from the Carolines in the year 1870. These 
islands, formerly very rich in natural re- 
sources, were lately reduced to destitution, 
and supplies for the inhabitants had to be 
sent from Manila by a yearly ship. The 
island of Rota, one of the group, is filled 
with pigs, left there by the American 
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whalers, and which have multiplied ex- 
ceedingly. In the island of Saipan there is 
an abundance of wild cattle, also left there 
for breeding purposes by the American 
whalers. Saipan and Rota are leased by an 
American citizen, who has about three hun- 
dred employees in both islands for the kill- 
ing and salting of pigs and cattle, which are 
sold or exchanged for goods when the whal- 
ers call there, or are shipped to Guam for 
consumption. The island of Pagan is full 
of goats, left there also by the whalers. 
There are five or six Americans and Kana- 
kas who trade in these goats with the whal- 
ers. In the island of Tinian there is an 
establishment for lepers, where a few un- 
fortunates drag out a miserable existence 
without doctors, attendants, or medicine. 
The principal industry in the islands at 
present is the distillation of alcohol from 
the liquid obtained from the cocoanut trees. 
Trade is limited to the importation of cloth, 
provisions, and various alcoholic drinks, 
such as gin, brandy and whisky, payments 
being made with the money received from 
Manila by the officers and the small de- 
tachments of soldiers kept there. Alcohol 
is exported from the islands to the Caro- 
lines, New Guinea and the Southern 
Archipelagoes. Since 1872 some successful 
fisheries have been established. The pro- 
duction of copper has been lately largely de- 
veloped. It is exported to Hong Kong and 
Japan, which are now the only real markets 
for the few products of the island apart 
from the alcoholic industry referred to. 

On June 21, 1898, Captain Glass of the 
United States steamship Charleston, cap- 
tured the Ladrone Islands, took the Gov- 
ernor-General, his staff and the entire mili- 
tary force prisoners, and raised the Stars 
and Stripes over the ruins of the Spanish 
fort of Santa Cruz, in the harbor of San 
Luis o’Apra. It was a bloodless victory ; 
for the Spaniards, not yet having heard 
of the war between their country and the 
United States, were taken completely by 
surprise, and surrendered the islands, their 
arms and. themselves without offering the 
slightest resistance. 
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The harbor of San Luis o’Apra, on the 
west coast of the main island, Guam, is an 
ideal coaling station, and the whole group 
will undoubtedly prove to be of incalcula- 
ble value to the United States. Guam lies 
3,300 miles west by south from Honolulu, 
1,350 miles southeast of Yokohama, 1,500 
miles east of Iuzon, the principal island of 
the Philippine group, thus being the con- 
necting link between the United States and 
the Orient. 

The Carolines proper are an assemblage 
of little groups of islands and islets, of reefs 
and atolls, extending east and west from 
137° to 164° E. long., which would not, 
despite their formidable array of names, 
cover a greater surface than is occupied by 
St. Petersburg and its suburbs, if we ex- 
cept two large volcanic islands. The en- 
tire dry surface of the Carolines proper is 
about 345 square iniles, and the population 
18,000. 

Two important volcanic islands are Pon- 
api or Ascension, and Kousaie, Oulan or 
Strong; and these, with Rouk or Hogolou, 
are known as the High Islands; the rest, 
some 500 in number, being atolls, the work 
of zoophytes, which have strewn with dan- 
gerous rocks the route of the navigator. 
Many of the latter are uninhabited. The 
archipelago is naturally divided into three 
principal groups of unequal extent, and 
these were subdivided by the natives into 
what might be called political groups, con- 
sisting each of a number of islands united 
under the authority of a ¢amol, or chief, 
his residence being the capital of a little 
kingdom. Captain Lutké counted ten of 
these island kingdoms in two of the nat- 
ural groups, and the French naturalist 
Gaymard has left a sort of political de- 
scription of one of these little empires of 
the sea. 

The High Islands are described as pre- 
senting to the eye immense forest glades, 
with giant trees on every hand, their 
boughs and trunks covered with wondrously 
graceful ferns, the seeds of which have 
doubtless been sown by the winds. Long 
streamers of various growths depend from 
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the lofty branches, and the long cord-like 
stems of the yam remind the visitor of the 
rigging of aship. ‘‘ One tree,’’ says a re- 
cent writer, ‘‘had roots like a cluster of 
organ pipes; they grew closely together to 
a distance of ten feet from the ground, and 
then resolved themselves into one trunk. 
The scanty branches were ornamented with 
graceful ribbon-like foliage and heavy 
fruit.’’ This was a pandanus, and perhaps 
at a little distance a bunch of palms will 
rock their sinuous forms to and fro, and, 
amid the growths, the pretty scarlet hibis- 
cus, a kind of spirea, and a white, waxy 
flower, with the scent of the tuberose, will 
be seen growing in profusion. In the dense, 
impressive shade, black, velvety birds flit 
about without sound, and now and then a 
flying-fox sails overhead on its outstretched 
wings. 

The little banks of sand and coral known 
as the Low Islands might be supposed, on 
account of their want of soil and their ex- 
posure to the salt spray so inimical to vege- 
tation, to be devoid of plant life; but here 
are found the cocoanut tree, the breadfruit 
tree, and even the Barringtonia and other 
trees, which attain enormous dimensions, 
serving thus as lighthouses or beacons to 
the native navigators. Their roots drive 
themselves into the clefts of the coral, up- 
heaving great pieces and thus producing 
cavities which are filled up again with dead 
leaves and other organic débris; and thus a 
bit of soil is formed for the germination of 
new plants, whose seeds are to be sown by 
the winds, the currents and the birds. 

The Carolineans are a lively and wide- 
awake people. They acquire knowledge 
with facility, and many of them have long 
been acquainted with the English language, 
as spoken by the sailors who have been 
among them. They have a custom of re- 
cording remarkable events in songs, and as 
they assemble every evening to amuse them- 
selves with dancing and singing, the chil- 
dren, while taking part in these innocent 
pleasures, learn the history of their coun- 
try, and communicate it in their turn to 
succeeding generations. 
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THE CANARIES. 

Among the very few outlying possessions 
of Spain are the Canary Islands, known to 
the ancients as the Fortunate Isles. They 
lie in the Atlantic Ocean, off the northwest 
coast of Africa, in lat. 27° 40’ to 29° 25’ N. 
and long. 13° 25’ to 18° 16’ W. forming 
a Spanish province. ‘The group consists of 
seven large and several small islets, with a 
joint area of about 3,800 square miles, and 
a population of 300,000. ‘The principal 
islands, proceeding from east to west, are 
Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, Gran Canaria, 
Teneriffe, Gomera, Palma and Hierro or 
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are numerous torrents but no rivers, and 
fresh water is very scarce in the southern 
parts of the islands, and especially in Hierro. 

The researches of Humboldt and Von 
Buch led to the division of the botanical 
geography of Teneriffe into five distinct re- 
gions. ‘The first, or region of African forms 
of vegetation, extends to about 1,300 feet 
above the sea, and is marked by the growth 
of the date palm, sugar-cane, dragon’s-blood 
tree, etc. ‘he second region extends to the 
height of 2,800 feet, and produces vines, 
corn, maize, olives, chestnuts, etc., in lux- 
uriance. This zone represents the vege- 
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the surface is diversified with lofty moun- 
tains (the greatest elevation being attained 
in the Pico de Teyde, in the island of Tener- 
iffe, which has a height of 12,182 feet), 
narrow gorges and fertile valleys. All the 
islands are of volcanic origin. On the sum- 
mits of the highest elevations, depressions 
like those left by fallen cones of volcanoes 
are almost everywhere found, and the steep 
declivities are marked by deep fissures, of 
which, usually, only one penetrates the 
depressed summit, and exposes to view the 
several strata of the volcanic rock. ‘There 
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The coasts are steep and rocky, and | 


tation of southern Europe. In the third 
region, rising 1,200 feet or so higher, we 
have laurels and evergreens. In the fourth, 
extending to above 6,000 feet, we find vege- 
tation nipped by cold and excessive dryness, 
snow falling several months of the year, and 
only the pimus Canariensis and other conif- 
ere flourishing. The fifth region attains 
an elevation of nearly 11,000 feet! Here 
are found a kind of sfartium (broom) pecul- 
iar to this zone, with cedrine junipers, and 
one Alpine plant, Avadis Alpina. The 
barren mountain-peaks are just below the 
limit of perpetual snow, although in a cav- 
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ern at the height of 11,000 feet above the 
sea snow is said to be preserved through- 
out the year. All the rest of the islands 
are similar in character, with the exception 
of Fuerteventura and Lanzarote, which are 
less elevated, more abundantly wooded and 
more luxuriant in vegetation generally. 
Minerals are few, and of little importance. 
Near the sea, the general temperature 
ranges from 60°-66° F., in January, to 78°- 
87°.F. in October. The rainy season lasts 
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and fruits. The chief foreign trade is with 
the United States, England and Hamburg. 
There is little manufacturing. 


THE BALEARICS. 


Spain’s only island possessions in the 
Mediterranean are the famous Balearics, in 
the western part of that sea, lying to the 
south and east of Spain, between 38° 40’, 
and 4o° 5’ N. lat., and between 1° and 5° E. 
long. Majorca is the largest island of the 
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from November to February ; from April to 
October the weather is uniformly fine. 

The islands, however, suffer much from 
the east and southeast winds, which, blow- 
ing over the hot deserts of Africa, burn 
up vegetation and generate disease. (Very 
little wine is now produced, the grape disease 
having destroyed almost all the vines. 
Cactus plants, on which the cochineal insect 
feeds, now mainly occupy the desolated vine- 
yards, and the value of cochineal exported 
in 1874 was £435,000, out of a total value 
for exports of £596,244. Other products 
are cereals, tobacco, potatoes, barilla, oil 


group, having an area of 1,430 square miles. 
Its shape is that of a trapezoid, with the 
angles directed to the cardinal points; and 
its diagonal, from Cape Grozer in the west 
to Cape Pera in the east, is about sixty miles. 
On the northwest the coast is highly precip- 
itous, but on the other sides it is low and 
sloping. On the northeast there are several 
considerable bays, of which the chief are 
those of Alcudia and Pollenza ; while on the 
southwest is the still more important bay of 
Palma. No fewer than twelve ports or har- 
bors are enumerated round the island, of 
which may be mentioned Andraix, Soller, 
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and Porto Colom. In the northwest Ma- 
jorca is traversed by a chain of mountains 
running parallel with the coast, and attain- 
ing its highest elevation in Silla de Torillas, 
4,600 feet above the sea. ‘Towards the 
south and east the surface is comparatively 
level, though broken by isolated peaks of 
considerable height. The northern moun- 
tains afford great protection to the rest of 
the island from the violent gales to which it 
is exposed, and render the climate remark- 
ably mild and pleasant, while the heats of 
summer are tempered by the sea breezes. 
The scenery of Majorca is varied and beau- 
tiful, with all the picturesqueness of out- 
line that usually belongs to a limestone 
formation. Some of the valleys, such as 
those of Valdemoza and Soller, with their 
luxuriant vegetation, are delightful resorts. 
There are quarries of marble, of various 
grains and colors—those of Santagny, in 
the partido of Manacor, being especially 
celebrated, while lead, iron and cinnabar 
have also been obtained. Coal of a jet-like 
character is found at Benisalem, where 
works were commenced in 1836, at Selva, 
where it has been mined since 1851, near 
Santa Maria, and elsewhere. It is used in 
the industrial establishments of Palma and 
in the manufacture of lime, plaster and 
bricks, in the neighborhood of the mines,— 
a considerable quantity being also exported 
to Barcelona. ‘The inhabitants are princi- 
pally devoted to agriculture, and most of 
the arable land of the islands is under cul- 
tivation. ‘The mountains are terraced, and 
the old pine woods have in many places 
given place to the olive, the vine, and the 
almond tree, to fields of wheat and flax, or 
to orchards of figs and oranges. For the 
last-mentioned fruits the valley of Soller is 
one of the most important districts, the pro- 
duce being largely transmitted to France, 
and realizing about £25,000 per annum. 
The oil harvest is very considerable, and 
Inca is the center of the oil district. ‘The 
wines are light but excellent, especially the 
Muscadel and Montona. The agricultural 
methods of the islands are still somewhat 
primitive, but the introduction of machin- 
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ery indicates improvement, as well as the 
drainage, by an English company, of a 
marsh and lake, 8,o00 acres in extent, near 
the town of Alcudia. During the summer 
there is often great scarcity of water, but, 
according to a system handed down by the 
Moors, the rains of autumn and winter are 
collected in enormous reservoirs, which con- 
tain sufficient water to last through the dry 
season, and on the payment of a certain 
rate, each landholder in turn has his fields 
flooded at certain intervals. Mules are 
used in the agriculture and traffic of the 
island. ‘The cattle are small, but the sheep 
are large and well fleeced. Pigs are largely 
reared, and exported to Barcelona. ‘There 
is abundance of poultry and of small game. 
A good deal of brandy is made and ex- 
ported. Excellent woolen and linen cloths 
are woven. ‘The silkworm is reared and 
its produce manufactured, and canvas, rope 
and cord are largely made from both native 
and foreign materials. The average value 
of the imports of the island is £550,000, 
and the exports amount to rather more. 
The roads are excellent, the four principal 
being those from Alcudia, Manacor, Soller 
and Andraix to the capital. A railway is 
in course of construction from Palma by 
Inca to Alcudia, and the stock is all held 
by Mallorquins. A telegraphic line passes 
from Palma to Valencia, and there is regu- 
lar steam communication with Barcelona 
and Alicante. A Majorcan bank has been 
established, and a credit association for the 
development of the resources of the island. 
The people are industrious and hospitable, 
and pique themselves on their loyalty and 
orthodoxy. ‘They are often but poorly 
educated, and their superstition is great ; 
crime, however, is rare. Vaccination is 
common throughout the island, except in 
the cities,—the women often performing 
the operation themselves when medical as- 
sistance cannot be got. Castilian is spoken 
by the upper and commercial classes; the 
lower and agricultural employ a dialect re- 
sembling that of the Catalans, with whom, 
also, their general appearance and manners 
connect them. Besides the towns already 
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mentioned, Lluchmayor and ‘Campos are 
places of considerable size; and the castle 
of Belbez near Palma, which was the for- 
mer residence of the kings is worthy of no- 
tice. Population of the island, 204,000. 
Minorca, the second of the group in size, 
is situated twenty-seven miles east north- 
east of Majorca. It hasan area of two hun- 
dred and sixty square miles, and extends 
about thirty-five miles in length. The 
coast is deeply indented, especially on the 
north, with numerous creeks and bays,— 
that of Port Mahon being one of the finest 
in the Mediterranean, if not the best of them 
all. The ports Addaya, Fornelle, Ciudad- 
ela and Nitja may also be mentioned. The 
surface of the island is uneven, flat in the 
south, and rising irregularly towards the cen- 
ter, where the mountain El Toro— prob- 
ably so called from the Arabic Tor, a height, 
though the natives have a legend of a “ovo 
or bull—has an altitude of 5,250 feet. 
Owing to want of shelter from mountains, 
the climate is not so equable as that of Ma- 
jorea, and the island is exposed in autumn 
and winter to the violence of the north 
winds. The soil of the island is of very 
unequal quality, that of the higher dis- 
tricts being light, fine and fertile, and pro- 
ducing regular harvests without much labor 
or cultivation, while that of the plains is 
chalky, scanty, and alike unfit for pasture 
and the plough. Some of the valleys have 
a good alluvial soil, and where the hills 
have been terraced they are cultivated to 
the summit. The wheat and barley raised 
in the island are sometimes sufficient for 
home consumption; there is rarely a sur- 
plus. The Hedysarum coronarium, or zulla, 
as it is called by the Spaniards, is largely 
cultivated for fodder. Wine, oil, potatoes, 
legumes, hemp and flax are produced in 
moderate quantities; fruit of all kinds, 
including melons, pomegranates, figs and 
almonds is abundant. The moniato, or 
sweet potato, is grown and exported to Al- 
geria. ‘The caper plant is common through- 


out the island, growing on ruined walls. . 


Horned cattle, sheep, goats, etc., are reared, 
and the island abounds with small game. 
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Stone of various kinds is plentiful; a soft 
stone, easily quarried, and acquiring hard- 
ness by exposure, is used for building. In 
the district of Mercadal and in Mount Santa 
Agueda are found marbles and porphyries 
superior to those of Italy, and lime and 
slate are also abundant. Lead, copper and 
iron might be worked were it not for the 
scarcity of fuel. There are manufactures 
of the wool, hemp and flax of the island, 
and formerly there was a good deal of 
boat-building ; but, with the exception of 
agriculture, all branches of industry are 
comparatively neglected. The principal 
exports are wheat, cattle, cotton-stuffs, and 
shoes. An excellent road, constructed in 
1713-15 by Brigadier Kane, to whose mem- 
ory a monument was erected at the first 
milestone, runs through the island from 
southeast to northwest, and connects Port 
Mahon with Ciudadela, passing by Alayor, 
Mercadal, and Ferrerias. Ciudadela, which 
was the capital of the island till Mahon 
was raised to that position by the English 
during their occupancy of the island, still 
possesses considerable remains of its for- 
mer importance. Population of the island, 
39,000. 

Ivica, Iviza, or, in Spanish, Ibiza, the 
fbusus of the ancients, lies fifty miles south- 
west of Majorca, and about sixty from Cape 
San Martin on the coast of Spain, between 
38°50’ and 39° 8’ N. lat., and between 1°14’ 
and 1°38’ EK. long. Its greatest length from 
northeast to southwest is about twenty-five 
miles, and its greatest breadth about thir- 
teen. The coast is indented by numerous 
small bays, the principal of which are those 
of San Antonio on the northwest, and of 
Iviza on the southeast coast. Of all the 
Balearic group, Iviza is the most varied in 
its scenery and the most fruitful. The hilly 
parts are richly wooded. It was on one of 
the summits called Campsey that one of the 
stations in the celebrated measurement of 
an arc of the meridian was placed. The 
climate is for the most part mild and agree- 
able, though the hot winds from the Afri- 
can coast are sometimes troublesome. Oil, 
corn and fruits (of which the most impor- 
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tant are the common fig, the prickly pear, 
the almond and the carob-bean) are the 
principal productions of the island; but the 
inhabitants are rather indolent, and their 
modes of culture are very primitive. Hemp 
and flax are also grown. ‘There are numer- 
ous salt-pans along the coast, which were 
formerly worked by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, but are now in the hands of a joint- 
stock company. Carob-beans, almonds, 
charcoal and lead are the other articles of 
export, to which may be added stockings 
of native manufacture. The imports are 
rice, flour and sugar, woolen goods and 
cotton. The capital of the island, and, in- 
deed, the only town of much importance — 
for the population is remarkably scattered — 
is Iviza or La Ciudad, a fortified town on 
the southeast coast, consisting of a lower and 
upper portion, and possessing a good har- 
bor. The population of the island is about 
21,000, of whom 5,500 are resident in the 
capital. 

South of Iviza lies the smaller and more 
irregular island of Formentera, which is 
said to derive its name from the production 
of wheat. It is situated between 1° 22’ and 
1°37’ HK. long. With Iviza it agrees both 
in general appearance and in the character 
of its productions, but it is altogether des- 
titute of streams. Goats and sheep are 
found in the mountains, and the coasts are 
greatly frequented by flamingoes. ‘The last 
station in the measurement of the arc of the 
meridian was in this island. 

There are several smaller islands in the 
Balearic group, such as Cabrera, or Goat 
Island, and Conejera, or Rabbit Island, 
south of Majorca, but none of them are of 
any size or importance except Cabrera, 
which is full of caverns, and is used asa 
place of banishment. In 1808 it was the 
scene of a deed of gross barbarity —a large 
number of Frenchmen being landed on the 
island, and almost allowed to perish for 
want of food. 


HAWAII. 


The Hawaiian Islands never belonged to 
Spain, although they were included within 
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the ‘‘New World”’ that the papal mandate 
assigned to that power for its possession. 
They came into possession of the United 
States by peaceful cession. Yet that act was 
consummated during the stress of the war 
with Spain, and so some mention of the new 
colony will be appropriate at this place. 
These islands, also called the Sandwich 
Islands, lie perfectly isolated in the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean, in latitude from 18° 
50’ to 22° 20’ north of the equator, while 
their longitude is from 154° to 160° west 
from Greenwich. Thus they are almost 
equidistant from China and Japan on the 
one hand, from California and Mexico on 
the other ; and they are the most northerly, 
as they are the only important island cluster 
of the Polynesian Archipelago. "They are 
thirteen in number, eight being of consider- 
able size, and the rest but insignificant 
islets, namely, Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, Kawai, 
Molokai, Lanai, Ntithau, and Kahoolawe. 
All are inhabited, except Kahoolawe, which 
was abandoned a few years ago. 

The advantages enjoyed by these islands 
as regards position must be plainly evident. 
Were they nothing but a set of barren rocks 
they would still assume an importance, 
lying as they do in the very pathway of 
trade between the United States and Aus- 
tralasia and the great empires of China and 
Japan. The completion of the Canadian 
trans-continental railway has revealed to 
them a fresh vista of prosperity. Were the 
Isthmusof Panama opened up,or better again 
the Nicaragua Canal, and were the proposed 
American cable, or a British one, to the col- 
onies laid, which is to touch at Honolulu, 
there can be no doubt they would increase 
the opportunities and inestimable value of 
Hawaii to the trading nations at large. 
When, in addition to this, to say that for 
exceeding beauty and grandeur of scenery, 
for fertility of soil and salubrity and equity 
of climate, it is a very Paradise upon earth, 
is but to state the simple truth, it will be 
seen that the possibilities in the future of 


. this little kingdom are almost illimitable. 


The setting of the gem is grand, but the in- 
trinsic value of the jewel is beyond compare. 
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Had its situation as regards commerce been 
nil, its own wondrous gifts alone must 
assuredly have secured for it a sufficiency 
of admiration and regard. We need say 
nothing of its situation from the strategic 
point of view, though this points it out as 
the future ‘‘ Gibraltar of the Pacific.”’ 
Oahu, as seen from some distance out to 
sea, is barren, rugged, almost repulsive in 
its desolation, totally at variance with what 
we usually associate with the word tropical, 
and with the verdant loveliness of the South 
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streams and cascades. To the right stands 
the picturesque promontory of Diamond 
Head, an ancient hoary crater; to the 
left the Punchbowl, another extinct vol- 
cano, gleams fiery red in the setting sun. 
In the immediate foreground is the coral 
barrier reef, which girds nearly all the 
Hawaiian Islands, against which the white 
surf forever chafes and foams with perpet- 
ual thunder. Through this we pass, by a 
narrow channel, into the quiet, blue waters 
of the snug little harbor; and then, but not 
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Sea Isles. Bare, verdureless cliffs, of vol- 
canic origin, sun-scorched and weather- 
beaten, rise abruptly from the lonely ocean 
to the height of 4,000 feet; but, as we ap- 
proach closer and closer, and round the 
southeastern portion of the island, we find 
we must considerably modify our first im- 
pressions. The mountains which form the 
background to the scene now opened out 
are bleak and uninviting enough, but on 
every hand they are broken by narrow val- 
leys and ravines, clothed with a profusion 
of vegetation and fertilized by running 


till then, beautiful Honolulu fully reveals 
itself, nestling at the foot of the Punch- 
bowl, on the seaward margin of a large 
grassy plain, about ten miles long by two 
broad, which stretches away to the hills be- 
yond — nestling and almost hidden among 
feathery cocoa-palms, banana, breadfruit, 
mango, hibiscus, algaroba and other trees 
and shrubs of the luxuriant tropics. 
Honolulu is a quaint, charming little 
spot. Being the capital of the kingdom, 
it is at once the seat of government, the 
headquarters of all trade and traffic, and 
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the principal place of residence of the sov- 
ereign. ‘Two long streets lead inland from 
the wharf, and in these are the shops or 
stores. Honolulu is lighted with electric- 
ity, the only public illuminating power, 
and numerous telephones are in general 
use. Tramcars run through the streets, 
and railways out into the country. The 
stores are kept by people of all nationalities, 
but chiefly by Americans, English and 
Chinamen. In appearance, they lean to 
native tastes; but the natives themselves 
have not much aptitude for mercantile 
affairs, and, indeed, the majority exhibit a 
profound indifference to the splendid sci- 
ence of money-making generally. Riches 
excite in them no craving, and thus gain 
is no incentive to toil. Near the harbor 
are the Customhouse and the Aliiolani 
Hale (Government Building). 

All travelers agree as to the exquisite 
loveliness of the homes of Honolulu. Side 
by side stand the villas and cottages of the 
foreign residents and the less pretentious 
but neat homes of the natives. The former 
are invariably detached, and literally em- 
bowered in beautiful gardens. Some are 
frame houses, some built of blocks of coral 
conglomerate, and others of stone or of 
baked bricks. They are mostly two-storied, 
though a few straggle over the ground 
without any upper rooms at all, and all are 
alike in the possession of wide, deep veran- 
das, in which the inmates lead an open-air 
life. Beautiful passion flowers, gorgeous 
magenta bougainvilleas, venustas, with their 
orange waxy flowers, clematis, and many 
more, trail and hang over verandas and 
walls. Let the imagination surround such 
a house with lawns of brightest green, with 
masses of gardenia, allamandas, oleanders, 
with roses, lilies, geraniums, heliotropes, 
red and yellow hibiscus, and other flowering 
plants and shrubs, shadow them by densest 
leafage of umbrella trees, date and cocoa- 
palms, bananas, bamboos, breadfruits, the 
glossy-leaved india rubber, the delicate tam- 
arind and algaroba, and one has some faint 
conception of the lavish beauty of a Ha- 
waiian home. Not a single chimney exists 
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to mar the sweet pure air. Yet all this trop- 
ical and varied luxuriance is by no means 
of spontaneous growth. But little more than 
seventy years ago, when the first mission- 
aries landed on the site of the present city of 
Honolulu, it was a dreary, barren, volcanic 
waste. They, however, at once set about 
importing and planting trees and shrubs, 
and, aided by incessant artificial irrigation, 
the result is the lovely oasis of to-day. A 
great impetus to acclimatization was given 
by Dr. Hillebrand, an enthusiastic botanist, 
who came to reside in Honolulu about 
thirty years ago, and by Baron Ferdinand 
von Muller, of the Melbourne Botanical Gar- 
dens, who has supplied Australasian seeds 
and plants in immense numbers to the Ha- 
waiian Government during the last twenty- 
five years. 

Never was there a more gay, merry, 
laughter-loving people than the Hawaiians. 
Care seems unknown to them, work and 
worry a myth, and the long, sunny days 
of their summer year are spent in endless 
amusement and pleasure. The women, 
especially, present a striking contrast to the 
same class at home and in the colonies. 
That weary, worn, down-trodden, passion- 
ate, or else hardened look, habitual to the 
faces of the poor in all our large cities, and 
so sad to see, is entirely absent in Hawaii. 
In a country where the duties of the home 
ties, especially as regards children, are 
mutually shared by father and mother — 
where food is plentiful and easily obtained, 
and requires little preparation — where fires 
have not to be kept up—and where but 
little covering is needed, and where the 
climate permits of an open-air existence, 
need we wonder that the natives dwell as in 
an Arcadia? ‘They are a handsome, stal- 
wart race, the women well formed, with ex- 
quisitely moulded little hands and feet, 
long, black wavy hair, a rich brown skin, 
large, lustrous brown eyes, and teeth like 
ivory. ‘Their dress, somewhat resembling 
a ‘‘Mother Hubbard,’’ consists of a sleeved 
calico gown, which falls to the feet in volu- 
minous folds from the shoulders, where it 
is confined in a plain yoke. It is called the 
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holuku. ‘The men, except in very secluded 
districts, have discarded the ancient malo, 
or girdle round the loins, and appear in 
some sort of foreign dress, often white 
trousers and gay shirts. Both usually wear 
small straw hats, and are frequently deco- 
rated, round head and throat, with /e7s, 7. ¢., 
garlands of flowers, many-colored seashells, 
or feathers. With all their light-hearted- 
ness the Hawaiians are sarcastic, and dearly 
love to mimic and quiz the aoles, and nick- 
name them upon some personal peculiarity. 
Both sexes are passionately fond of riding, 
and ride boldly and well—oddly enough, 
since a horse was unknown in the islands 
previous to 1803. The picturesque riding- 
dress of the ladies is a strip of colored cotton 
—crimson, purple, orange, or yellow— 
wound round the body so as to form a kind 
of loose wrapper, with ends floating on the 
breeze. Unfortunately, these skirts are 
going out of use, and are seldom seen, 
except rarely on festal occasions. They use 
the Mexican saddle, high-peaked at the 
back, with a lasso-horn in front, and bosses 
of polished brass or silver, immense wooden 
stirrups with great leathern flaps to protect 
the foot when riding through brushwood, 
and brilliant saddle-cloths. They sit 
astride, and as Kanaka ladies are now proud 
of being bzen chaussée, only the very poor 
ride barefooted. They dash along at full 
gallop—a bright, exciting kaleidoscope of 
color. They are a preeminently hospitable 
people, friendly to and keenly observant of 
the foreigner, and ambitious to imitate his 
manners, habits, dress, and luxuries. In 
curious contrast to their extreme indolence 
are their great strength and courage, and 
their spasmodic capability for violent action. 
Probably the general indolence, thriftless- 
ness, and shiftlessness are engendered by 
the climate and old habits of life under the 
ancient Aliis or chiefs, and are not ingrained 
in the nature of the people. 

Unhappily it has long been feared that 
the natives are fading away, though half- 
whites increasing —only another instance 
of that apparently inevitable law by which 
the colored race disappears on the white 
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man’s path. When Captain Cook discov- 
ered Hawaii in 1778, he estimated the popu- 
lation at 1,200,000 people, an exaggeration, 
doubtless, however unintentional on his 
part. We may fairly reduce his estimate 
by one-fourth. In 1832, when the first 
official census was taken, it was 130,313; 
in 1860 it had dwindled to 69,800; in 1872 
to 56,897 ; in 1878 it was 57,985; in 1884 it 
was 80,578; and in 1890 about 90,000. 

The islands are all high and mountainous, 
rising to a height of 4,000 feet on Oahu, to 
10,000 on Maui, and 14,000 feet and per- 
petual snow on the island of Hawaii. The 
whole country is volcanic in origin, there 
being hundreds of extinct and two active 
voleanoes. Each island consists of one or 
more mountains seamed with valleys and 
gorges, with rolling plains lying between 
the mountains, and generally fringed with 
a comparatively level belt along the sea- 
shore. Some portions of the coast are pro- 
tected by reefs of coral, while others are 
sheer precipices rising out of blue water to 
a height of thousands of feet. 

The soil, consisting of decomposed lava, 
is fertile, but has to be irrigated in many 
places, the water coming from mountain 
streams, artesian and surface wells. Some 
of the largest steam pumps in the world are 
used, raising water to an elevation of four 
hundred feet. Fertilizers are used in large 
quantities, thousands of tons per annum 
being used on the sugar plantations. 

The climate is mild and even, being of an 
average weekly maximum of 74 in winter 
and 82 in summer. ‘There are no extremes 
of heat or cold. The lowest temperature at 
sea level in winter is about 56° and the 
hottest in the summer, about 88°. A tem- 
perature of go° in the shade is almost un- 
known. At higher elevations above the sea 
almost any desired temperature can be 
found. On two mountains there is per- 
petual snow. ‘The cool northeast trade 
winds blow for nine months of the year. 
Except when the south winds blow, the 
humidity of the air is low. The country at 
all elevations, and throughout the year, is 
healthy, the death rate among whites being 
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exceptionally small. None of the fevers 
and other typical diseases of tropical coun- 
tries are found there, and the diseases of the 
temperate zone are usually of a mild char- 
acter. The climate is so balmy and natural 
conditions so delightful that, by common 
acceptance, Hawaii is known as ‘‘ The Par- 
adise of the Pacific.’’ Although spoken of 
as a ‘‘tropical country,’’ it is barely on the 
edge of the tropics, and the same Arctic 
current that cools San Francisco gives 
Hawaii a climate many degrees cooler than 
in the same latitude in the Atlantic. It 
is a climate well suited to the physical 
and mental development of the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

The principal products are sugar, rice, 
coffee, bananas, pine-apples, guavas and 
other tropical fruits, many of which grow 
wild. The area cultivated with sugar-cane 
is approximately 80,000 acres. The export 
of sugar in 1896 amounted to 221,000 tons. 
The output of sugar cannot be much in- 
creased, as most of the sugar lands are 
already occupied. ‘The cultivation of coffee 
is rapidly increasing. It will soon rival 
sugar in amount and value, as there are 
large areas of rich but yet uncultivated 
land not available for sugar, but peculiarly 
adapted to coffee. This product is the hope 
of the country, as it can be produced profit- 
ably by farmers with small capital. The 
principal supply of bananas and pine-apples 
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consumed on the Pacific coast is from 
Hawaii. It is a growing trade. 

The rainfall varies greatly, ranging from 
fifty inches in some districts to one hun- 
dred and seventy-five inches in others. Ir- 
tigation supplements the rainfall in the 
drier section. "Two-thirds of the sugar is 
produced by irrigation. 

The census of 1896 shows the population 
to be 109,020. 

In round numbers the different nationali- 
ties are represented as follows : — 


Native Hawaiians...........<> Rion Sot 31,000 
JAPANese. cise Beg sh weenie aici uh emenett are . 24,400 
POTlUSUCS Sit oe cit ee eee ee eee eee 15,100 
QWBINESER ek ne ee ee oe 21,600 
Part Hawaiian and part foreign blood... 8,400 
PRTIETICANS 2 inci nied «anette oe ee eee 3,000 
BETIS Hane pevtes ccs res ire alae aie eee 2,200 
(ETS 06TH ee eee te Porton SECO TOS une 6 1,400 
Norweeian and French nasser 479 
Allkother nationalities, acan Speer I,055 


The United States since the reciprocity 
treaty of 1876 has had a large share of the 
commerce of these islands. Prior to 1876 
the annual sales of the United States to the 
Hawaiian Islands had never, save in two ex- 
ceptional cases, reached $1,000,000. With 
1877, however, the $1,000,000 line was per- 
manently passed, and since that date Amer- 
ican exports to the islands have steadily 
grown, passing the $2,000,000 line in 1879, 
exceeding $3,000,000 in 1883, $4,000,000 
in 1890, and passing the $5,000,000 line 
in 1891. In 1897 the total trade with 
the United States, imports and exports, 
amounted to more than $18,000,000. 
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SECTION IX.—PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


i TRING the nineteenth century 
| more has been done for the 
fi) elevation of the human _ race 
| and for the cause of civiliza- 
tion than in all other centuries combined. 
It has been a period of liberal political 
ideas, democratic and revolutionary, and 
social and political improvement of the 
masses. It has been an age of progress in 
education, discovery and invention. 

During the nineteenth century govern- 
ments have become more liberal throughout 
the civilized world. The cause of democ- 
racy has taken rapid strides. Every coun- 
try of Europe at the present time—with the 
exception of Russia and Turkey—has a con- 
stitution and a legislative assembly in which 
the people are represented. Modern consti- 
tutional liberty—the product of the liberty- 
loving Anglo-Saxon race — after fully de- 
veloping itself in England and North 
America, has spread over the continent of 
Europe. The shot fired at Lexington, 
April 19, 1775—‘‘ the shot that went round 
the world’’—produced lasting results. A 
model republic was established in North 
America; the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars broke down the remains 
of medizeval feudalism in Europe ; and the 
constitutional struggles of the nineteenth 
century sounded the death-knell of Euro- 
pean absolutism. Among the grand strides 
which liberty has made during the nine- 
teenth century may be mentioned the grad- 
ual enfranchisement of the masses in Great 
Britain, France and other European coun- 
tries; the establishment of the French Re- 
public ; the liberalizing of Austria-Hungary 
—that former bulwark of European despot- 
ism; the emancipation of the masses in 
Spain, Italy, Prussia, Germany and other 
European countries ; the emancipation of 
the Spanish-Anierican countries ; the eman- 


cipation and enfranchisement of the colored 
population of the United States; the sup- 
pression of the African slave-trade by the 
energetic action of Great Britain; and the 
long-desired unification of Italy and Ger- 
many. 

Important inventions have contributed to 
man’s happiness and comfort. Steam and 
electricity have been wonderful factors in 
modern civilization. Steam has been ap- 
plied to innumerable uses. Steamboats ply 
the rivers, and steamships have taken the 
place of the old sailing vessels, while rail- 
roads have been instrumental in developing 
human progress. Steam vessels and steam 
railway cars have made travel easy and 
rapid. In 1830 there were two hundred 
and six miles of railway; in 1881 there 
were two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
miles. The electro-magnetic telegraph, 
first used in 1844 between Baltimore and 
Washington, has come into general use, so 
that in 1881 there were almost five hun- 
dred thousand miles of telegraph line in the 
world. ‘The first Atlantic cable was laid 
successfully in 1866, and now there are 
ocean-cables in different parts of the world. 
Printing presses have been brought to a 
great degree of perfection. The sewing ma- 
chine—first patented by Elias Howe, of 
Massachusetts, in 1846—has come into gen- 
eral use. The process of vulcanizing India- 
rubber was invented by Charles Goodyear, 
of Connecticut. The chemical action of light 
has been turned to account in the process of 
daguerreotyping, and likewise in photo- 
graphing. ‘There have been numerous mi- 
nor inventions. Wonderful advances have 
been made in the art of war. The large 
siege-guns and batteries which have been 
invented are capable of reducing city walls 
and fortresses of the greatest strength ; while 
iron-clad war-vessels and gun-boats have 
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taken the place of the old ‘‘ wooden walls,”’ 
and completely revolutionized the methods 
of modern naval warfare. I=jeutenant Za- 
linski, of the United States army, has re- 
cently invented the pneumatic gun, capable 
of throwing nitro-glycerine shells of several 
hundred weight over a mile’s distance with 
the most destructive effects, and intended 
mainly for coast and harbor defense. 

Popular education has made rapid strides 
during the nineteenth century. The cloth- 
ing of the masses with political power in 
America and Europe has been the means of 
establishing public schools for the diffusion 
of intellectual enlightenment. In the United 
States education is very general among the 
masses, while in Prussia and other Ger- 
man states a compulsory school system has 
for some time prevailed. The enfranchise- 
ment of the masses in Great Britain, France 
and other European countries has led to the 
establishment of compulsory systems of ed- 
ucation in those countries. The newspaper 
press has been a wonderful educator of the 
masses during the nineteenth century. In 
Great Britain and the United States the 
press is free ; while in most countries of Eu- 
rope newspapers are more or less under 
government censorship, and their liberty is 
somewhat restricted. 

Commercial and diplomatic intercourse 
has also been greatly extended during the 
nineteenth century. The occupation of 
portions of Africa, Asia and Oceanica by 
European nations has been productive of 
great good to humanity, and has extended 
European civilization to every quarter of 
the globe. The occupation of Australia, 
South Africa, India, New Zealand, Borneo 
and various small islands in Oceanica by 
Great Britain has been a blessing to the 
cause of civilization, because it has tended 
to diffuse the language, institutions, and 
love of liberty of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
India, under British rule, has been vastly 
benefited. Railroads and telegraphs cross 
the country in every direction; the system 
of castes, and ancient superstitutions and 
shocking religious customs, are rapidly giv- 
ing way to more enlightened usages ; and 
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the despotism of the native princes has 
abated. The empires of China and Japan 
—the seats of the oldest civilizations yet ex- 
isting—have lately been opened to inter- 
course with the Western nations. England’s 
opium war with China and the consequent 
Treaty of Nankin, and the commercial 
treaty between the United States and Japan 
in 1854, have contributed wonderfully to- 
ward opening the extreme East to the trade 
and the civilizing influences of Europe and 
America. ‘The Suez Canal—projected by 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, and completed in 
1867—has shortened the route to India. 
The rude island of Britain, which at 
Czesar’s invasion two thousand years ago 
was inhabited by savages, is now the ruling 
center of the grandest empire which has 
ever existed—an empire scattered over every 
portion of the globe, and on which the sun 
never sets. The three kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, together with 
the principality of Wales, embrace about 
thirty-five million inhabitants ; and London, 
the capital and metropolis of the British 
Empire, contains a population of five mill- 
ions. ‘The entire United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, together with the vari- 
ous British possessions in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America and Oceanica—the whole 
forming the British Empire—contains over 
three hundred million inhabitants, a greater 
number than those of any other empire, ex- 
cepting China, which has one-fourth of the 
population of the globe within its limits. 
Great Britain exercises a commanding influ- 
ence upon the destinies of the world, and 
has done more for the spread of liberty, civ- 
ilization and Christianity than all other na- 
tions combined. ‘The Anglo-Saxon race is 
superior to all other races, being especially 
noted for its enterprise and love of liberty ; 
and the two great Anglo-Saxon nations of 
the world—Great Britain and the United 
States—are the leaders of modern civiliza- 
tion. ‘The English language is spoken in 
more parts of the world than any other lan- 
guage, and its literature is more extensive 
than that of any other tongue. Great Brit- 
ain is the leading commercial, maritime, 
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manufacturing and colonial power of the 
world; her commerce extending to every 
clime, her fleets ruling the seas, her colo- 
nies being found in every quarter of the 
globe, and her manufactures being so vari- 
ous and extensive that she is called ‘‘ The 
Workshop of the World.’’ Our own Web- 
ster has spoken of the British Empire as a 
power that ‘‘has dotted the surface of the 
globe with her possessions and military 
posts, whose morning drum-beat, following 
the sun, and keeping company with the 
hours, circles the earth daily, with one con- 
tinuous and unbroken strain of the martial 
airs of England.”’ 

The English race is the strongest and 
most vigorous, mentally and physically, that 
has ever existed. England is not only our 
mother country in race and language, but 
also of our free institutions. By her 
teachings and by her example, she has 
been the great educator of nations in the 
principles of civil and political liberty. 
All European nations have within the last 
century modeled their governments after 
that of England, which, by the ‘‘ Glorious 
Revolution of 1688,’’ has for the last two 
centuries had a settled character as a free, 
constitutional government. The English 
language during the last century has rapidly 
spread, both among civilized and half-civil- 
ized races ; and two-thirds of the newspaper 
circulation of the world—that great vehicle 
of modern intelligence—is now in that lan- 
guage. 

Although a great part of our American 
population is from various other European 
nationalities, the great bulk of our people are 
the descendants of the English race first 
planted on our soil two centuries ago. AlI- 
though an obvious patriotism requires Amer- 
cans to inform themselves of the history of 
their own country first, we cannot under- 
stand ourselves, our civil, political and social 
institutions, our civilization or our language, 
without a knowledge of the great country 
from which we drew our own national exist- 
ence—‘‘ Old Mother England.’’ Our free 
institutions, which we so dearly prize—free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, religious 
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liberty, trial by jury, habeas corpus, bills of 
rights, equality before the law—are all of 
English origin, and were won during centu- 
ries of struggles by our English ancestors 
descended from the hardy Angles and Sax- 
ons who fourteen centuries ago left their 
homes in the German Fatherland and planted 
themselves on British soil to work out a 
glorious destiny for themselves, for their 
posterity and for all mankind. 

The very thing which is often condemned 
—England’s greed and grasping ambition— 
has been the means, within the last two cen- 
turies, the period that her constitution has 
assumed a settled shape, of extending Eng- 
lish civilization to every part of the globe. 
In India—that land so rich in the bounties 
of nature, but so long oppressed by caste 
and superstition—English rule has been an 
inestimable blessing to the native popula- 
tion. No longer are Hindoo widows burned 
upon the funeral pile at the deaths of their 
husbands. No longer are Hindoo mothers 
permitted to throw their innocent babes into 
the Ganges as a religious sacrifice. No 
longer are religious devotees allowed to cast 
themselves beneath the wheels of the car 
of Juggernaut. All these horrible religious 
customs have given away before the march 
of English civilization. So it has been in 
every savage and barbarous quarter of the 
globe where the British flag has been planted. 

Germany’s great Chancellor a few years 
ago declared in the imperial legislature of 
the Fatherland that ‘‘ England is centuries 
ahead of Germany in civilization.’’ Equally 
as complimentary as these words of Prince 
Bismarck in the German Reichstag were 
the words of a prominent Austrian news- 
paper—the Vienna 7agdlatt—which several 
years ago declared that ‘‘the last days of 
England’s power would be the end of Euro- 
pean liberty.’’ No intelligent well-wisher 
of mankind would desire the substitution of 
any other supremacy for British supremacy 
throughout the world, as British ascendancy 
and the interests of modern civilization and 
the development of constitutional liberty 
are inseparable. 

The English government is in many re- 
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spects the most directly democratic that has 
ever existed, as the policy of the govern- 
ment must always be in accord with public 
sentiment. The English people, through 
the House of Commons, are the real rulers. 
The sovereign is a mere figure-head. ‘The 
aristocracy, as represented by the House of 
Lords, though immensely wealthy, virtually 
possess no political power, as they must 
always give way before the House of Com- 
mons and popular sentiment. The Church 
of England, though a venerable institution, 
- is also subordinate to the will of the nation. 

The progress of science and the useful arts 
during the Victorian Age has been unex- 
ampled. Railroads cross the kingdom in 
every direction. Steam vessels traverse every 
sea. The electric telegraph has established 
instant communication between every part 
of the civilized world. The steam printing- 
press has facilitated the spread of intelli- 
gence, and increased the number of journals 
and periodicals of all classes circulated 
among the people. 

Great geographical explorations in the 
Arctic regions were made during the nine- 
teenth century by the English navigators, 
Ross, Parry, Sir John Franklin and Mc- 
Clure (the last of whom discovered a useless 
North-west passage in 1852); and by the 
Americans, De Haven, Kane, Hayes, Hall, 
De Long and Greely. Since 1819 discov- 
eries have been made in the Antar¢tic regions 
by English, French and American naviga- 
tors; and Captain Ross, of the British navy, 
discovered a narrow strip of land in 1841, 
and named it Vétoria Land, while Captain 
Wilkes, of the United States navy, discov- 
ered a narrow strip of land, seventeen hun. 
dred miles long, and named it the Antarctic 
Continent. ‘The interior of Africa was ex- 
plored by the Englishmen, Mungo Park and 
Sir Samuel Baker; the Frenchman, Du Chail- 
ta; the Scotchman, Dr. David Livingstone; 
and the American, Henry M. Stanley. In 
Western Africa the British colony of Sierra 
Leone was founded in 1787 by English phil- 
anthropists, as a refuge for liberated slaves; 
and jn 1821 the American Colonization So- 
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beria, as a refuge for emancipated and refu- 
gee slaves, and for the civilization of Africa. 

Science has been making rapid strides 
during the nineteenth century. Diligent 
scholars have been pursuing their researches 
into every branch with the most encourag- 
ing results. Bonaparte’s conquest of Egypt 
in 1798 was a great benefit to modern civili- 
zation; and since that period learned Euro- 
pean Egyptologists, like the Frenchman 
Champollion and others, have brought to 
light many hitherto-unknown facts in an- 
cient Egyptian history, by deciphering the 
hieroglyphics on the monumental ruins of 
Egypt. ‘The excavation of ancient ruins 
in Asia Minor, and in the regions of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, by the English- 
men Layard, Rawlinson and others, have © 
given us new light on the ancient world— 
especially Chaldzea, Assyria and Babylon. 
Philology has been advanced by the German 
scholars, Grimm brothers, Bopp and Schlegel, 
and Professor Max Muller of Oxford, Eng- 
land. Lord Rayleigh discovered argon, a 
constituent of air, in 1895, and Professor 
Roentgen of Germany discovered the X ray, 
in 1896. 

ROBERT FULTON (1765-1815)—an Ameri- 
can, born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania 
—invented the steamboat; the first success- 
ful voyage being made on the Hudson in 
1807. 

Str Mark ISAMBARD BRUNEL (1769- 
1849 )—a celebrated English engineer—pro- 
jected the Thames tunnel; begun in 1826 and 
finished in 1843. 

GEORGE STEPHENSON (1781-1848 )—an 
English engineer—invented the locomotive 
engine in 1814. DAGUERRE (1789-1851 )— 
a Frenchman—invented the daguerreotype. 

SAMUEL F. B. MorsE (1791-1871 )—an 

. American, born in Massachusetts—invented 
the electro-magnetic telegraph, the first public 
use of which was made between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore in 1844, in dispatching 
an account of the proceedings of the con- 
vention which nominated James K. Polk for 
the Presidency of the United States. 

Cyrus W. FIELD (1819-1892), of New 


ciety founded the free negro Republic of Li- | York, projected the AWantic Cable, which 
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was successfully laid in the summer of 1866. 

ELIAS Howe (1819-1867)--a native of 
Massachusetts—invented the ‘Sewing ma- 
chine, for which he obtained a patent in 
7846. 

Tuomas A. Eprison (born 1847)—an 
American—is famous for his numerous in- 
ventions of electrical instruments, and for his 
discoveries and experiments in ecleCtric light. 
Edison is one of the inventors of the tele- 
phone. Another of his inventions is the 
phonograph, or speaking machine. 


| 
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CuVIER (1769-1832)—a Swiss, but whe 
lived most of his life in Paris--was a re- 
nowned naturalist, whose chief works are 
The Animal Kingdom and Discourses on the 
Revolutions of the Surface of the Globe. He 
was Minister of Education under Napo- 
leon I. 

Lovis J. R. AGassiz~ (4807-1873) —a 
Swiss by birth, but who spent the last twen- 
ty-five years of his life in the United States 
—was an eminent naturalist, and author of 
Forssons Fossiles, Contributions to the Natu- 
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CAPTAIN JOHN ERICSSON (1803-1889)—~ 
a Swedish-A merican—invented the propeller 
tor steam war-vessels, and also the iron-clad 
Monitor. The first combat between iron- 
clad vessels was between the J/anitor and 
the Merrimac, in the American civil war. 

ALEXANDER VON HuMBOLDT (1769-1859) 
—the greatest of German naturalists—trav- 
eled over both continents, and in his Kosmos 
gave an account of the physical phenomena 
of the utiiverse. 


ral History of the United States, and Methods 
of Study in Natural History. 
HAECKEL (born 1834) ranks as 
German naturalist and evolutionist. 
CHARLES DARWIN (1809-1882)—a _ re- 
nowned English naturalist and the leading 
advocate of the ‘‘ Darwinian theory,’ or 
the theory of evolution—wrote Zhe Origin 
of Species, The Descent of Man, Variations 
of Animals and Plants, Expressions in Man 
and Animals, and other works. His grand- 
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father, 
alist. 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY (1825-1895 )—a 
great English naturalist—wrote J/an’s Place 
in Nature, Comparative Anatomy, Proto- 
plasm, Lay Sermons, and other works. 

Sir Humpury Davy(1778—1829)—acele- 
brated English chemist and natural phil- 
osopher—discovered many scientific facts 
and principles, and invented the safety-lamp 
for miners. 

Sir DAvip BREWSTER (1781-1868 )—an 
illustrious Scotch scientist, and editor of the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia—was celebrated for 
his discoveries in optics, and wrote Letters 
on Natural Magic, Life of Newton, Life of 
Kepler, Life of Galileo, etc. 

MICHAEL FARADAY (1791—1869)—an 
eminent English chemist and natural philoso- 
pher—made many important discoveries in 
magnetic electricity and light, and was a 
famous lecturer on scientific subjects. 

Joun TYNDALL (1820—1893)—a great 
English natural philosopher and lecturer on 
scientific subjects—wrote Heat Considered as 
a Mode of Motion, Glaci rs of the Alps, On 
Sound, and other noted scientific works. 

OERSTED (1777-1851 )—a Dane—discov- 
ered the identity of magnetism and elec- 
tricity. 

LIEBIG (1803-1873)—a great German 
chemist and professor at Munich—wrotecon- 
siderably on the chemistry of agriculture 
and physiology. 

HucuH MILLER (1802-1856 )—-a renowned 
Scotch geologist—wrote Old Red Sandstone, 
Footprints of the Creator, Testimony of the 
Rocks, My Schools and Schoolmasters, etc. 

Str CHARLES LYELL (1797-1875)—an 
eminent Scotch geologist—wrote Llements 
of Geology, Antiquity of Man, Travels in 
North America, etc. ' 

ARAGO (1786-1852)—French astronomer. 

LEVERRIER (1811—1877)—a distinguished 
French astronomer—aided in discovering the 
planet Neptune in 1846. 

Louis PASTEUR (1822-1895 )—French 
bacteriologist—discovered remedies for hy- 
drophobia, etc. 

Ormsspy MacKniGHT MITCHEL (1810- 
1862)—was a famous American astronomer, 


Erasmus Darwin, was a_natur- 


Sea! 


and a general on the National side in the 
Civil War. 

RICHARD ANTHONY PROCTOR (1837-1888) 
ranked as a great English astronomer. 

Dr. SAMUEL HAHNEMANN (1755-1843) 
—a German physician--originated homeop- 
athy. 

Dr. FRANZ JOSEF GALL (1758-1828) and 
Dr. JOHANN GASPAR SPURZHEIM (1776— 
1832) —German physicians—founded phren- 
ology. 

HEGEL (1770-1831 )—a German,founder 
of a new school of philosophy. 

FICHTE (1762-1814)—German philoso- 
pher, was the ideal pantheist. 

SCHELLING (1775-1854) was the last of 
the four great German philosophers— Kant, 
Hegel, Fichte, Schelling. 

SCHLEIERMACHER (1768—1834)—a Ger- 
man divine and philosopher—was a pan- 
theist. 

SCHOPENHAUER (1788—1860)— a German 
pessimistic philosopher, was called the ““Hu- 
ropean Buddhist.”’ . 

FEUERBACH (1804-1872) was a German 
metaphysician. 

Srrauss (1808-1874) was a German 
philosopher and Rationalist divine. 

HARTMANN (born 1840) is a noted Ger- 
man philosopher. 

ComrTE (1798-1857 )—a renowned French 
philosopher—was the author of Posztive 
Philosophy. 

Cousin (1792-1867 )was a famous French 
metaphysician and philosopher. 

DUGALD STEWART (1753—-1828)—a great 
Scotch mental and moral philosopher—was 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Unt- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Srr WILLIAM HaMILTon (1788-1856 )— 
a great Scotch metaphysician and logician, 
and Professor in the University of Edin- 
burgh—wrote works on mental philosophy 
and logic. 

TOMAS ROBERT MALTHUS (1766-1834) 
—an English political economist, who main- 
tained that wars, famines and pestilence are 
necessary to prevent population from in- 
creasing too rapidly. 

Davip Rricarpo (1772-1823)—a London 
banker anda political economist, was distin- 
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guished mainly for his writings on financial 
subjects and for his advocacy of the gold 
standard, 

JAMES MILL (1795-1843)—English po- 
litical economist. 

JEREMY BENTHAM (1747-1832 )—a great 
English political philosopher and judicial 
reformer—wrote Ufilitarianism and many 
works on political reform. 


JouHN STuaRT MIL, (1806-1873 )—a great | 


English philosopher and thinker, son of 
James Mill—wrote Political Economy, Essay 
on Liberty, System of Logic, ete. 

HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE (1822-1862), 
Englishman, wrote H7story of Civilization. 

HERBERT SPENCER (born 1820)—a dis- 
tinguished English philosopher—wrote .So- 
cial Statics, Principles of Psychology, Educa- 
tion, first Principles of Sociology, and other 
works. 

Str WALTER ScoTT (1771-1832)—a great 
Scotch poet and novelist — wrote many 
poems and the Waverley novels, alsoa Life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY (1774-1843)—Eng- 
lish poet, one of the three Lake Poets, and 
poet-laureate for a time—wrote Lz/e of Nel- 
son, Life of Cowper, and Life of Wesley. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (1770-1850)— 
another of the Lake Poets, and poet-laureate 
after Southey—wrote 7he Excursion, The 
White Doe of Rylstone, etc. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE (1772-1834) 
—the third of the Lake Poets—wrote Zhe 
Ancient Mariner and Christobal, and prose 
works. 

Percy ByssHE SHELLEY (1792-1822)— 
an English dramatic and lyric poet—was 
drowned in the Bay of Spezzia. 

LORD BYRON (1788-1824)—one of the most 
famous of English poets—was the author of 
Childe Harold’ s Pilgrimage and other poems; 
and died at Missolonghi, in Greece, at the 
age of thirty-six. 

THoMAS Moore (1779-1852)—Ireland’s 
national poet—was famous for his lyrics. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL (1777-1844)—a fa- 
mous Scotch poet—was the author of Pleas- 
ures of Hope, Ye Mariners of England, Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, Hohenlinden, etc. 
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Other English poets were JOHN KEATS 
(1796-1820), who died at the age of twenty- 
four; JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES (1784- 
1862), author of William Tell, Virginius 
and other dramas; THOMAS Hoop (1798- 
1845), author of Zhe Bridge of Sighs and 
Song of the Shirt; SAMUEL ROGERS (1763- 
1855), a London banker; and the Rev. 
GEORGE CRABBE (1754-1832). Among 
Scotch poets were JAMES MONTGOMERY 
(1771-1854); JAMES HoGe (1772-1835); and 
ROBERT POLLOK (1799-1827). Female poets 
were Mrs. FELICIA DOROTHEA HEMANS 
(1794-1835); Miss JOANNA BAILLIE (1762- 
1851); Miss Letitia E. LANDON (1802- 
1838); and Miss EiizA Cook (1817-1889). 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY (1785-1859)—‘‘ the 
English Opium Eater’’—was a brilliant 
writer, and wrote Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater. 

LORD BROUGHAM (1778-1868)—a great 
scholar, orator, statesman, jurist and re- 
viewer—was one of the great lights of the 
nineteenth century, was born at Edinburgh, 
and was of English and Scotch descent. 

THOMAS CHALMERS (1780-1847)—a great 
Scotch divine—was the leader of the F7ee 
Church of Scotland, and Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Edinburgh. 

Mrs. ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD (1743- 
1825) wrote for children. ‘The CouNTEsSS 
D’ ARBLAY (1752-1840), JANE AUSTEN 
(1775-1817), MARIA EpDGEWORTH (1767- 
1849), and Miss MAry RussELL MITFORD 
(1786-1855) were novelists. CHARLES LAMB 
(1775-1834), SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH 
(1765-1832), and WILLIAM Hazuirr (1778- 
1830) were great essayists. LORD JEFFREY 
(1773-1850) and SYDNEY SMITH (1771-1845) 
were great contributors to the Ldinburgh 
Review. Among historians were HENRY 
HALLAM (1778-1859), author of Constitu- 
tional History of England, History of the 
Middle Ages, and Literature of Europe ; 
JoHN LINGARD (1771-1851), author of 
a Roman Catholic A7story of England ; 
Tuomas ARNOLD of Rugby (1795-1842), 
author of /77story of Rome and Lectures on 
Modern Fiistory ; and WILLIAM MITForRD 
(1744-1827), author of a History of Greece. 
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DouGLAS JERROLD (1803-1857)-—was an 
English humorous writer. - 

ALFRED TENNYSON (1809-1892) — poet- 
laureate of England during the Victorian 
Age—was the author of Zhe Princess, In 
Memoriam, Idyls of the King, May Queen, 
Enoch Arden, and other poems. Other emi- 
nent English poets have been ROBERT 
BROWNING (1812-1889); his wife, EL1za- 
BETH BARRETT BROWNING (1807-1861) ; 
Miss JEAN INGELOW (born 1830); WILLIAM 
Morris (born 1834); ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE (born 1837); CHARLES MACKAY 
(1814-1889); GERALD MASSEY (born 1828); 
BRYAN WALLER PROCTER (1790-1874) ; 
and his daughter, ADELAIDE A. PROCTER 
(1825-1864); SIR EDWIN ARNOLD (b.1832). 

CHARLES DICKENS (1812-1870)—the most 
eminent and popular of English novelists— 
wrote Nicholas Nickelby, David Copperfield, 
Pickwick Papers, and numerous other novels. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY (181I- 
1862) —a great English novelist — wrote 
Vanity Fatr, Pendennis, Henry Esmond, 
The Virginians, The Newcomes, etc. 

Sir EDWARD GEORGE BULWER-LYTTON 
(1805-1873)—likewise a great English nov- 
elist—wrote Pelham, Eugene Aram, The 
Last Days of Pompeii, Rienzi, and other 
novels; also several dramas, as Azchelieu and 
The Lady of Lyons. 

GEORGE ELI0T(1820-1880)—Mrs. Marian 
Cross (formerly Evans), the greatest Eng- 
lish female novelist—wrote Adam Bede, 
Romola, SilasMarner, Middlemarch, Dantel 
Deronda, and other novels. 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI, LORD BEACONS- 
FIELD (1805-1881)—the great Tory states- 
man, of Hebrew descent — wrote Vivian 
Grey, Coningsby, etc. Other famous novel- 
ists were WILLIAM WILKIE COLLINS (1824- 
1889); REv. CHARLES KINGSLEY (1819- 
1875); CHARLES REAWME (1814-1884); AN- 
THONY TROLLOPE(1815-1882); and THOMAS 
HuGHES (1823-1896); member of Parlia- 
ment, and author of School Days at Rugby 
and Zom Brown at Oxford. CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE (1816-1855) wrote Jane Eyre, Shir- 
ley, and Villette. 

THOMAS CARLYLE (1795-1881 )—a native 
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of Scotland, but who lived most of his life 
in London—was one of the greatest of Eng- 
lish writers; and his great works were The 
french Revolution, Life of Frederick the 
Great, Hero Worship, Life of Cromwell, Sar- 
tor Resartus and numerous Fssays. 

THoMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY (1800- 
1859)—English historian—was a native of 
England, but of Scotch descent; and wrote 
a History of England and other works, such 
as Essays, Lays of Ancient Rome, etc. 

Other historians of the Victorian Age 
have been GEORGE GROTE (1794-1871), a 
London banker, author of a Aistory of 
Greece; CONNOP THIRLWALL (1797-1875), 
also author of a Hfestory of Greece; SIR 


ARCHIBALD ALISON (1792-1867), author of 
a fHistory of Europe; JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE (1818-1894), author of “zstory of 
England; HENRY Hart MILMAN (1791- 
1868), author of Hzstory of Christianity, 
flistory of Latin Christianity, etc.; REV. 
CHARLES MERIVALE (1808-1874), author of 
History of the Romans, Conversion of the 
Roman Enipire, Conversion of the Northern 
Nations, etc.; GEORGE RAWLINSON (born 
1815), author of Anctent Monarchies ; ALBX- 
ANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE(1802-1891),au- 
thor of Lzstory of the Invasion of the Crimea; 
Miss AGNES STRICKLAND (1806-1874), au- 
thor of Queens of England, etc.; CHARLES 
KNIGHT (1791-1873) and JoHN RICHARD 
GREEN (1837-1883), who each wrote his- 
tories of England. 

JOHN RUSKIN (born 1819)—English art 
critic—wrote Modern Painters, Seven Lamps 
of Architecture. Stones of Venice, etc. 

Max MULLER (born 1823)—a native of 
Germany, but Professor of Philology in 
Oxford University—wrote Science of Lan- 
guage, Chips from a German Workshop, etc. 

REV. CHARLES H. SPURGEON (1834-1892) 
—the most popular preacher in England— 
wrote several volumes of sermons. 

Other English writers have been HARRIET 
MARTINEAU (1802-1876); her brother JAMES 
MARTINEAU (born 1805), a Unitarian di- 
vine; MaTrHEw ARNOLD (1822-1888), son 
of the historian, Thomas Arnold of Rugby; 


and the Ricut Hon. WiLLIAM Ewart 
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GLADSTONE (born 1809)—the great Liberal 
statesman—who wrote /uventus Mundt, 
Homeric Studtes, etc. 

JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE (1795-1820), of 
Connecticut—who died at twenty-five—was 
the author of Zhe American Flag. 

Fitz-GREENE HALLECK (1795-1867), of 
Connecticut—Drake’s intimate friend—was 
the author of JZarco Bozzaris. 

JoHn HowarpD PAYNE (1792-1852), of 
New York—a noted dramatist—wrote Home, 
Sweet Home. 

EpGAR ALLAN Por (1811-1849), of Bal- 
timore—a brilliant but erratic genius—was 
the author of Zhe Raven and The Bells. 

JUDGE JOSEPH HOPKINSON (1770-1843), 
of New Jersey, wrote Hail Columbia. 

Francis Scorr Kery (1779-1843)—a 
young Baltimore lawyer—wrote Zhe Star 
Spangled Banner. 

Dr. DAvID RAMSAY (1749-1815)—an 
American historian and a physician—born 
in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, but who 
lived most of his life in South Carolina— 
wrote Hzstory of South Carolina, History of 
the United States, Universal History, Life 
of Washington. 

WILLIAM WIRT (1772-1834) was a great 
Virginia lawyer, and author of Zhe British 
Spy and Life of Patrick Henry. 

JoHN MARSHALL (1775-1835)—alsoa great 


Virginia lawyer and Chief-Justice of the | 


United States—wrote a Life of Washington. 

JoHN JAMES AUDUBON (1780-1851 )—a 
native of Louisiana and a great American 
ornithologist—was the author of works en- 
titled Bzrds of America and Quadrupeds of 
America. 

ALEXANDER WILSON (1766-1813 )—a great 
Scotch-American ornithologist —wrote A mer- 
tcan Ornithology. 

JUDGE JAMES KENT (1763-1847), of New 
York, wrote Commentaries on American Law. 

JupGE JOSEPH STORY (1779-1845), of 
Massachusetts, wrote Commentary on the 
Constitution of the United States, and other 
legal works. 

TimoTtHy DWIGHT (1752-1817)—Presi- 
dent of Yale College—was a great divine and 

writer. 
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WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING (1780-. 
1842), of Massachusetts, was a great Unita- 
rian divine. 

NoAH WEBSTER (1758-1843), of Massa- 
chusetts, compiled an English Dictionary. 

JosEPH WORCESTER (1784-1865), of Mas- 
sachusetts, also compiled an English Dic- 
tionary. 

DANIEL WEBSTER (1782-1852), of Massa- 
chusetts —the greatest of American orators— 
was one of the ihree great statesmen who 
for a quarter of a century adorned the 
United States Senate with their eloquence 
and greatness; the other two being HENRY 
Cray, of Kentucky (1777-1852), and JOHN 
C. CaLHoun, of South Carolina (1782-1850). 

EDWARD EVERETT (1794-1865), of Mas- 
sachusetts, was the most polished of Ameri- 
can orators, and a great scholar and states- 
man. 

CHARLES SUMNER (1811-1874) was a 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
and a great scholar, statesman and champion 
of the rights of the colored race; whose fame 
was built on great orations, such as 7he 
True Grandeur of Nations, The Barbarism 
of Slavery, ete. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER (1813-1887)— 
the greatest of American pulpit orators and 
Congregational pastor in Brooklyn, and son 
of the famous Rev. Lyman Beecher (1775- 
1863)—was the author of several volumes of 
sermons and other works. 

Tuomas DE Wirt TALMAGE (born 1832) 
is a popular Presbyterian preacher of Brook- 
lyn, and an author. 

WASHINGTON IRVING (1783-1859), of 
New York—the most popular American 
prose writer—wrote Avzzckerbocker, Brace- 
bridge Fall, The Sketch-Book, Life of Gold- 
smith, Life of Columbus, Life of Washington, 
The Alhambra. Conquest of Granada, etc. 

JAMES FENIMORE, COOPER (1789-1851), 
of Cooperstown, New York, wrote thirty- 
three novels. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (1804-1864), of 
Concord, Massachusetts, wrote Scarlet Let- 
ter, Marble Faun, and other novels. 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE (born 
1812)—sister of the Rev. Henry Ward 
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Beecher, and the greatest American female 
novelist—wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
other novels. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT (1794-1878) 
born in Massachusetts—editor of the Mew 
York Evening Post—was the greatest of 
American poets ; and his first poem 7/ana- 
topsis, he wrote at the age of 18, and his 
last, Zhe Flood of Years, at the age of 82. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW(1807- 
1882)—of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
the most popular of Anierican poets—wrote 
Evangeline and many other popular poems. 

Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER(1808-1892), 
of Massachusetts—the Quaker poet—was 
famous for his anti-slavery poems. 

James RussELL LOWELL (1819-1891), of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts—was a great 
poet, essayist and critic. 

Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES (1809- 
1894), of Cambridge, Massachusetts—was 
a noted poet and prose writer. 

BAYARD TAYLOR (1825-1878), born in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania—a great trav- 
eler, poet and prose writer—translated 
Geethe’s Faust, and composed and recited 
the National Ode for the 4th of July, 1876, 
at Philadelphia. 

TsomAS BUCHANAN READ (1822-1872), 
* born in Chester county, Pennsylvania—poet 
and artist—was the author of Sheridan’s 
Ride. 

Joun GopFREY SAXE (1816-1887) bornin 
Vermont, a resident of Brooklyn, was ahu- 
morous poet. 

Axicrk and PuHapE CARY (1820-1871 and 
1825-1871)—of New York city, born near 
Cincinnati—were sisters and the greatest 
American female poets. 

PAuL HAMILTON HAYNE (1845-1886), of 
South Carolina, was ‘‘the Poet of the 
South.”’ 

Other poets have been GEORGE H. BoKER, 
of Philadelphia (1824-1890); E. C. STED- 
MAN, a New York banker (born 1833): 
Tomas BAILEY ALDRICH, a native of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire (born 1836), 
a lyric poet and novelist; J. G. HOLLAND, a 
poet and novelist (1819-1883), editor of 
Scribner's Monthly, and BRET HARTE (born 


and 
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1837), and JOAQUIN MILLER (born 1841), 
both residents of New York city and both 
having led adventurous lives among the 
miners in California. 

WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT (1796- 
1859), of Massachusetts—grandson of Col- 
onel William Prescott, of Bunker Hill fame 
—was the author of Ferdinand and Lsabella, 
Conquest of Mexico, Conquest of Peru, Robert- 
son’s Charles V., Philip I1., and Mtscellanies. 

GEORGE BANCROFT (1800-1891 )—born at 
Worcester, Massachusetts—was the author 
of a standard Aistory of the United States. 

JoHN LoTHROP MOTLEY (1814-1877), of 
Massachusetts, was the author of Rzse of the 
Dutch Republic, History of the United Nether- 
lands, and John of Barneveldt. 

RICHARD HILDRETH (1807-1865), of 
Massachusetts, was the author of a /7zstory 
of the United States. 

Other historians have been FRANCIS PARK- 
MAN (1823-1893), of Massachusetts, author 
of The Conspiracy of Pontiac, The Jesuits in 
America, The Discovery of the Great West, 
The Pioneers of France in the New World; 
BENSON JoHN LossinG (1813-1891), of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, author of Piczor- 
tal Field-Book of the Revolution, History of 
the War of 1812, Pigtorial History of the Civil 
War, and REv. JouN S. C. ABBOTT (1805- 
1877), of Massachusetts, author of Arstory 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, History of Napoleon 
Lll., History of the Civil War in America, 
and other works. HorACE GREELEY (181I- 
1872), .born in New Hampshire—founder 
and editor of Zhe New York Tribune, and 
the prince of journalists—wrote Zhe Amer- 
tcan Conflict, Recollections of a Busy Life, 
etc. HENRY WILSON (1812-1875), of Mas- 
sachusetts—Vice President of the United 
States from 1873 to 1875—wrote a //istory 
of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in 
America. ‘The most noted biographers have 
been JARED SPARKS (1794-1866), editor of 
American Biography, Life of Washing ton, 
Life of Franklin, etc.; and JAMES PARTON 
(1822-1891), author of Lefe of Jackson, Life 
of Franklin, Life of Jefferson, Famous Amert- 
cans, People’s Book of Biography, etc. 

THEODORE PARKER (1810-1860)—a Ra- 
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tionalist divine of Boston—was a great 
thinker and vigorous writer. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803-1882), of 
Massachusetts—“‘ the Sage of Concord”’ and 
the most profound and original of American 
thinkers, and head of the ‘‘ transcendental 
schocl of philosophy ’’—was the author of 
English Traits, Representative Men, and 
several volumes of “says. 

Among scientific writers were JOHN W. 
DRAPER (1811-1881)—Professor of Chemis- 
try in the University of New York, and born 
in England—author of Hestory of the Conflict 
between Science and Religion, History of the 
Lntellectual Development of Europe, History 
of the American Civil War, and many scien- 
tific works; Hon. GEORGE P. MArsH (born 
1801), and Pror. W. D. WHITNEY (1827- 
1894), of Yale College, authors of works on 
language; JAMES McCosH (1811-1894), of 
Princeton College, a metaphysician, who 
came to America from Scotland in 1868; 
FRANCIS WAYLAND (1796-1865), of Brown 
University. Providence, Rhode Island, au- 
thor of AZoral Science, [Intellectual Philosophy 
and Political Economy , and HORACE MANN 
(1796-1859), the great Massachusetts edu- 
cator. 

CHAMPOLLION (1791-1832) was a great 
French Egyptologist. 

CHATEAUBRIAND (1768-1848)—a famous 
French poet—wrote Genius of Christianity. 

BERANGER (1780-1857) wasa celebrated 
French lyric poet. 

LAMARTINE (1790-1869) was a French 
poet and prose writer, orator and politician. 

SISMONDI (1773-1842)—a famous French 
historian and political economist, a Swiss by 
birth—wrote History of the Italian Republics 
and ffstory of France. 

Guizor (1787-1875 )—a famous French 
statesman and historian—wrote //7story of 
Civilization in Europe and other works, 

Louis ADOLPHE THIERS (1797-1877)—a 
great French statesman and historian—was 
the author of Zhe French Revolution and The 
Consulate and the E-mpire. 

The brothers THIERRY (1795-1856 and 
(1797-1873), French historians, wrote re- 
spectively of the VormanConquestand Gauls. 
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MIGNET (1796-1884), Frenchman, wrote 
a History of the French Revolution. 

MICHELET (1798-1874), Frenchman, 
wrote History of France, etc. 

ALEXANDER Dumas (1803-1870), was a 
great French novelist. 

ERNEST RENAN (1823-1892), Was a 
French critic and orientalist, author of Lzfe 
of Jesus and Saint Paul. 

Victor HucGo (1802-1885) was an illus- 
trious French poet, dramatist, novelist, his- 
torian and politician, whose best known 
works are Wotre Dame, Les Miserables, and 
Ninety-three. 

Dr TOCQUEVILLE (1805-1856)—a French 
statesman and author—wrote Democracy in 
America and other works. 

RICHTER (1763-1825) was a celebrated 
German author and humorist. 

AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE (1761-1819)— 
a great German dramatist—became a Rus- 
sian subject, and was murdered while Rus- 
sian Consul-General in Germany. 

Lupwic UHLAND (1787-1862) was a re- 
nowned German lyric poet. 

HEINRICH HEINE (1799-1856) was a 
fanious German poet. 

WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT (1767-1835)— 
brother of Alexander von Humboldt—was a 
great Prussian statesman and philologist. 

FREDERICK. and AuGuSTUS WILLIAM 
SCHLEGEL (1772-1829 and 1767-1845), 
brothers, were great German philologists, 
antiquarians and poets. 

JAcos and WILLIAM GRIMM (1785-1863 
and 1786-1859), brothers—illustrious Ger- 
man philologists and antiquarians—were the 
founders of the science of comparative philol- 
ogy, and authors of TZeutonte Grammar, 
German Diétionary and Household Tales. 

NIEBUHR (1776-1831) was a great Ger- 
man historian and lecturer on Ancient 
History. 

NEANDER (1789-1850) was an eminent 
German church historian. 

ROTTECK (1775-1840)—a German states- 
man and historian—wrote a //7story of the 
World. 

HEEREN (1760-1842) was a great German 


historian. 
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SCHLOSSER (1776-1861)—a noted German 
historian—wrote a History of the Eighteenth 
Century, 

LEOPOLD VON RANKE (1795-1886), Ger- 
man, author of History of the Popes anda 
Universal History. 

MomMSEN (born 1817), German, author 
of a History of Rome. 

CurTIus (born 1814), German, wrote a 
fTistory of Greece. 

KARL, RITTER (1779-1859) was a great 
Gerinan geographer. 

BUNSEN (1791-1860) was a great Prussian 
writer and ambassador, author of God in 
History. 

PESTALOZZI (1746-1827) was a great Swiss 
ceacher and educational writer. 

FROEBEL (1782-1852), was a German ed- 
ucator, founder of the Kindergarten system 
ot education. 

PUSHKIN (1799-1837)—of negro descent— 
was the greatest of Russian poets. 

LERMONTOFF (1814-1841) was a famous 
Russian poet. 

ALEXEI TURGENEFF (1785-1845) was a 
Russian historian. 

IVAN TURGENEFF (1818-1883)was a Rus- 
sian novelist. 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN (1805-1875) 
was a Danish novelist and story-writer. 

FREDRIKA BREMER (1801-1866) was a 
great Swedish female novelist. 

JosEpH M. W. TURNER (1775-1851) was 
an English historical and landscape painter. 

Sir Epwin LANDSEER (1802-1873) was a 
celebrated English painter. 

GILBERT STUART (1756-1828) was a 
famous American portrait painter. 

WASHINGTON ALLSTON (1779-1843) was 
a great American portrait, landscape and 
historical painter, and author. 

HoRACE VERNET (1789-1863) was one of 
the greatest of French painters. 

GusTAVE Dorf (1833-1883) was a distin- 
guished French painter, famous for his 
illustrations of Dante’s works, and of Don 
Quixote and The Wandering Jew. 

WILHELM VON KAULBACH (1805-1874) 
was the most illustrious modern German 

‘painter, whose masterpieces are The Battle 
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THORWALDSEN (1770-1844) was a cel- 
ebrated Danish sculptor. 

BEETHOVEN (1770-1827) was a great 
German musical composer, aniong whose 
oratorios is Zhe Mount of Olives, and among 
whose operas is /zdelio, 

WEBER (1786-1826) was a renowned Ger- 
man musical composer, whose greatest 
work is Der Fretschitz. 

MEYERBEER (1794-1864) was a celebrated 
German musical composer, whose greatest 
operas were Robert le Diable, The Huguenots, 
The Prophets and L’ Africane. 

MENDELSSOHN (1809-1847) wasa German- 
Jewish musical composer, whose chief 
works are his music for the J/2dsummer 
Night’s Dream, and his sublime oratorios, 
St. Paul and Elijah. 

WAGNER (1813-1883) was a famous Ger- 
man musical composer, whose great operas 
are Zannhauser, Lohengrin and Meister- 
Singer. 

SCHUBERT (1797-1828) was a great Ger- 
man musical composer. 

SCHUMANN (1810-1856) was a great Ger- 
man musical composer. 

ROSSINI (1792-18€8), Italian, composed 
operas, William Tell and The Barber of 
Seville. 

DONIZETTI (1798-1848), Italian, wrote 
operas, as Lucrezia Borgia and Lucia dt 
Lammermoor. 

BELLINI (1802-1835), Italian, wrote operas, 
as Norma, Somnambula and The Puritans. 

VERDI (born 1814), Italian, wrote operas, 
as /1 Trovatore and La Traviata. 

AUBER (1782-1871), French musician. 

BERLIOZ (1803-1869), Frenchman, wrote 
numerous operas. 

Gounop (1818-1893) was the greatest of 
French musical composers. 

RUBINSTEIN (1830-1894) was a renowned 
Russian musical composer and pianist. 

Jenny Linp (1821-1887) was a renowned 
Swedish singer. 

CHRISTINE NILSSON (born 1843) is also a 
noted Swedish singer. 

PAREPA Rosa (1836-1874) was a distin- 
guished English singer. , 
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ADELINA PATTI (born 1843) is a famous 
operatic singer, born in Madrid. 

Mitiais, Str JoHN EverET?T (1829- 
1896), iamous English painter, his notable 
works embracing a number of subjects. 
He was president of the Royal Academy of 
England. 

CHILDS, GEORGE W. (1829-1894), 
American newspaper publisher and _pro- 
prietor, but celebrated especially for .his 
many philanthropic acts. 


Bulow, Hans von (1830-1894), Ger- 
man pianist of world-wide reputation. His 
wife was a daughter of Franz List, the 
composer. He was also a great admirer of 
Richard Wagner. 

KossutH, Louis (1802-1894), Hun- 
garian patriot ; died in voluntary exile. 

COLERIDGE, JOHN DUKE (1820-1894), 
English jurist. At the time of his death 
he was Lord Chief Justice of England. 
His career at the bar was marked by the 
display of great legal acumen, while upon 
the bench he was one of England’s most 
learned jurists. 

HELMHOLTZ, HERMAN LuDWIG FERDI- 
NAND VON (1821-1894), German scientist. 
He made many notable discoveries in 
physics, the most important of these being 
the ophthalmoscope, by which the interior 
of the eye can readily be examined. He 
also published a great number of scientific 
works. 

STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS (1850-1894), 
Scotch novelist. He published a number 
of works of fiction which gave him a very 
high rank in the world of letters. 

DuMmAS, ALEXANDRE ( /i/s) (1824-1895), 
distinguished French novelist and play- 
wright. He wrote a number of books and 
plays which became famous. 

LEIGHTON, SIR FREDERICK, Bart. (1830- 
1896), celebrated English painter, president 
of the Royal Academy of England. His 
works, taken asa whole, were upon classic 
subjects. 

THoMAS, AMBROSE (1811-1896), French 
musical composer. He wrote no less than 
twenty-three operas, and for twenty-five 
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years was director of the Paris Conserva- 
toire. 

HirscH, BARON MAURICE DE (183I- 
1896), a Jewish financier, but noted spe- 
cially for his great philanthropy. His estate 
was estimated at $200,000,000, and he de- 
voted much of his wealth to aid the perse- 
cuted people of his own race. 


Morris, WILLIAM, English poet and lit- 
térateur, died in 1896. He accomplished a 
large amount of general literary work, but 
is best known because of his poems and his 
pronounced socialistic views. 

PITMAN, SIR Isaac (1813-1897), Eng- 
lish inventor. He is noted as being the in- 
ventor of the shorthand system of writing 
which bears his name. 

DouGLASS, FREDERICK (1817-1895). His 
mother was a slave, and he was never cer- 
tain of even the year of his birth. He 
early developed an aptitude for learning and 
a desire for knowledge, and was compelled 
to acquire it through many vicissitudes, as 
the slave-owners in the United States at 
that time did not look with favor on the 
education of slaves, and Mr. Douglass's 
master was no exception to this rule. At 
the age of fifteen he ran away from his 
master, and from that time until the eman- 
cipation of the slaves in the United States 
in 1863 devoted his energies to the accom- 
plishment of that object ; and afterwards he 
was the acknowledged political leader of 
the colored race in the United States, and 
did much to better its condition in many 
ways. 

INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 


In 1895 a cheap method by which acety- 
lene gas could be made was discovered ; 
this was of great importance in the manu- 
facture of illuminating gas. Glucinum, a 
metal with properties specially fitting it 
for use for electrical purposes, was brought 
into nse in the same year. The largest 
black diamond ever known was found in 
Brazil in the same year; it weighed three 
thousand and seventy-three carats— over 
two thousand carats more than the largest. 
known prior to this time. 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


In the year 1895, by means of negative 
plates taken under the photographic tele- 
scope in Peru, two new stars, which burst 
into brilliancy and soon afterwards faded, 
were discovered; only sixteen similar dis- 
coveries were made in the two thousand 
preceding years. In 1896 several comets 
were discovered; also five new asteroids. 
The lost companion of Sirius was rediscov- 
ered, and in mathematical astronomy there 
were new determinations of the sun’s dis- 
tance and solar parallax by the heliometer. 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


During the same year an official report of 
recent surveys of Hudson’s bay, in North 
America, showed that the land lying around 
this body of water was rapidly rising and 
the water becoming shallower or disappear- 


ing altogether. 
In April, 1895, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, of 
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Norway, succeeded in penetrating the re 
gion about the North Pole to the highest 
point that had ever been attained,—lat. 86° 
15’. He reached a point about two hundred 
and twenty-five miles from the Pole without 
any serious mishap, and claimed that only 
the lack of dogs and proper equipmeut pre- 
vented his covering the latter distance. 
The highest point attained prior to this time 
was lat. 83° 24’, by Lieut. A. W. Greely, 
in 1882. ‘The special medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society was presented to Dr. 
Nansen on February 8, 1897, 
by the Prince of Wales. The 
presentation took place at the 
close of Dr. Nansen’s lecture 
in Royal Albert Hall, amid 
the cheers of 7,000 persons, 
among them the most distin- 
guished people in London. 
This is the second time this 
medal has been given to an 
explorer: Henry M. Stanley 
was the first to be thus 
honored. 

During the years 1895 and 
1896 machines were invented 
for setting type, in the United 
States. The telephotograph 
was invented in Sweden in 
1895; it was an instrument 
to reproduce to the eye pic- 
tures transmitted from a dis- 
tance, performing for the eye 
the same office the telephone 
does for the ear. In the 
same year the horseless car- 
riage began to come into 
general use in certain parts 
of France and Europe. ‘There 
were many kinds of these 
carriages propelled by gas, 
steam or electricity. TShe advances made ia 
electricity as a motive power were so rapid 
that in the beginning of the year 1897 the 
use of horses had been almost entirely super- 
seded on the street railways of the United 
States and Europe. Many machines were 
invented during 1895 and 1896 for repro- 
ducing by means of photography and elec- 
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tricity, scenes and incidents full of life and 
action, life size, and complete in every detail. 
Among these were the eidoloscope, kineto- 
scope and cinematographe. The two former 
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were American inventions, and the latter 
French. In 1895 a machine for rapid print- 
ing telegraphy was invented. Early in Janu- 
ary, 1896, Prof. William Konrad Roentgen, 
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of the University of Woerzburg, Bavaria, 
discovered a new method of penetrating 
opaque bodies with the radiant energy 
of light. 


Not only did the announce- 
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NANSEN’S POLAR EXPEDITION. 


ment cause a sensation in the world of 
science, but it also appealed to the un- 
scientific mind in a way that had rarely 
found parallel. This discovery made it 
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possible to secure photographs of objects 
inaccessible to any rays of light heretofore 
known, such as metallic objects incased in 
wood, leather or iron, and the bones and 
other objects within the body. 


PROFESSOR ROENTGEN. 


In the ten years ending February 1, 1897, 
nearly 5,000 patents had been secured in 
the United States for inventions in the use 
and application of electricity alone. 

In the year 1896 important archzeological 
results were obtained at Babylon by a party 
sent out from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Excavations revealed the fact that 
one city had been built upon another in a 
series of stratifications, the lowest of which it 
was thought had not been reached up to 
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March, 1897. Cuneiform inscriptions were 
discovered, however, which carry the history 
of the people of Babylon back to about 7000 
B.C., being a date about 2,250 years earlier 
than had ever before been verified. 

The nineteenth century has been a period 
of great advancement in the condition of 
the human race morally. ‘Though there is 
still a great deal of vice and crime, there 
has been a vast improvement over the past 
in this respect. In Great Britain and the 
United States, religious organizations and 
temperance societies have done much to 
elevate the condition of society in this re- 
gard. The spread of popular intelligence 
has contributed immensely to such moral 
improvement among the masses. 

The social condition of the masses has 
gradually improved, though the whole has 
hardly kept pace with the progress in 
other directions. Labor organizations in 
Great Britain and the United States have 
contributed more than any other agency in 
raising and maintaining the standard of 
wages and in advancing the social condition 
of the laboring classes in general. 

The means of communication and inter- 
course have tended to bring the various 
portions of mankind more closely together, 
and to harmonize conflicting interests. 
Railroads and telegraphs have done more 
within the last half-century to bind various 
parts of each country together than consti- 
tutions have done, and the same agencies 
have done more to spread Christian civiliza- 
tion in barbarous and non-Christian lands 
than missionaries have done. On the whole, 
‘the world has been growing better.”’ 


THE EASTERN QUESTION 


BY PROFESSOR BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 


question of to-day nor of yes- 
14 terday. When European his- 
24 tory first began to be written it 
was already there. It was there before there 
was any Russia or any Turkey or any Eng- 
land. It indeed created the ancient national- 


ity Greece, so far as such nationality ever 
existed. Greece sprang into being as a 
nationality out of its discordant elements 
to face the Eastern question. It is nota 
question about who shall have Constantino- 
ple. ‘That is a phase of a greater question, 
which one must understand in order to 
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have proper perspective in this mere phase 
of the question. It is a question which in 
its reality concerns the perennial antithesis 
between Occidentalism and Orientalism, 
and which in its practical statement for us 
and ours means this: Who is to lead, who 
is to champion, who is to represent Occi- 
dentalism in its dealings and in its inevit- 
able conflicts with Orientalism? 

When the Eastern question is reopened 
all the world is concerned. Russia is con- 
cerned, because it affects her route to the 
sea, and, what is more, her relations to 
England in Asia. Austria is concerned be- 
cause it affects her prospects among. the 
Balkan States at her southeast. France is 
concerned because it affects her commercial 
ambitions in the Orient, her claims in Africa, 
her route to the East and the interests of Rus- 
sia, her great ally. Germany, though Bis- 
marck has said the Eastern question is not 
worth the bones of one Pomeranian grena- 
dier, is yet actively concerned, because of her 
relations to Russia and France. England 
is concerned because of Russia and her own 
life-and-death interest as the maintainer of 
a world-empire in the Suez Canal. All the 
colonial interests in Southern Asia and in 
Africa are concerned. International poli- 
tics all over the world, whatever the appar- 
ent issue and habitat, are resolvable into 
some form of the Eastern question and 
stand in sensitive connection with this 
great political storm-centre of the world, the 
‘fAgean and the Bosporus. America is 
well isolated and self-absorbed, but the 
great question of international arbitration 
is most delicately articulated with the East- 
ern question in its larger bearings. 

But the struggle between Occidentalism 
and Orientalism, and who is to lead as 
champion of the former, constitutes what 
may be called the greater Eastern question. 
When one crosses the AYgean, which is at 
one part only 100 miles wide, or crosses 
the Bosporus, which is merely a broad river, 
deep and rich, flowing down out of the 
Black Sea, and comes to the shores of Asia 
Minor, one becomes aware that he has 
passed out of one world into another world. 
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He has passed out of the Occident into the 
Orient, and where the boundary is to-day, a 
boundary that every one feels who: passes it, 


‘there it was of yore, fixed as by the decree of 


fate. Whoever has crossed that boundary has 
left the active and ambitioned Occident and 
has entered into the vast, dreamy, passive, 
timeless, fatalistic Orient. 

The contrast between those two things, 
Occidentalism and Orientalism, you cannot 
mistake. The West is full of creation, prog- 
ress, restlessness, achievement, failure, dis- 
appointment, exultation ; the East abounds 
in quietism, resignation and blissful stag- 
nation. 

Those are the great outlines of the dif- 
ference, but they are outlines which: force 
an absolute frontier through life, through 
the nations of men. That frontier now has 
stood all these ages in its most marked form 
right there at the A¥gean and great Bos- 
porus, and along that frontier line the great 
conflicts between Occidentalism and Orient- 
alism have over and over again been fought 
out. Over that frontier influences have 
gone from one to the other. Greece stands 
there at the gateway, and whatever comes 
from Asia to Europe comes through it. 
This is the lesson of early European civili- 
zation: Will, force, empire came down from 


the north; refinement and _ civilization 
moved back in the reverse of their 
track. 


The reaction from Alexander’s onslaught 
upon the East came late, but it came strong. 
It came in the form of Islam. Mahomet- 
anism is inspired Orientalism ; it is Orienta- 
lism set on fire. On came Islam in a 
mighty tide, seeming, as it were, to have 
gathered force from the strong impact of 
Alexander’s onslaught a thousand years be- 
fore, as well as from having been pent up 
under that tremendous pressure which the 
Roman Empire urged upon it for so long. 
It came on in a terrible tidal wave, swept 
across Northern Africa, across Spain, half 
across France, all over Asia Minor, up into 
the map of Europe to the gates of Vienna, 
and buried old Greece under a terrible 
slavery for centuries. 
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That was the reverse tide. The reaction 
set in long ago. Spain was long since 
cleansed. This century has done noble 
work in cleansing. ‘The Balkan States have 
been freed ; Greece since the twenties has 
been free. The Sick Man of Constanti- 
nople, more accurately termed the Great 


Assassin, lingers there by slender footing. 


He stays where he is by the sufferance of. 


the Powers, or rather as the Persian Em- 
pire stood — namely, so long as the Greeks 
could not agree among themselves about the 
leadership of Occidentalism. That is what 
we are waiting for now. ~ Who is to be the 
leader of Occidentalism in these last years 
of the nineteenth century ? 

Who is to be the champion of Occiden- 
talism in the twentieth century? This is 
the practical form in which the greater 
Eastern question is stated to us now. Is 
such a champion to be found among the 
nations which now surround the A’gean 
and the Bosporus? ‘That is to say, is the 
greater Eastern question to be settled in 
terms of the lesser ? ’ 

First of all, Turkey commands our atten- 
tion. She sits still at the old-time gate by 
the Bosporus. 

The guns at the fort at Kum Kaleh still 
command the entrance to the Dardanelles. 
As a state, Turkey is a heterogeneous as- 
semblage of peoples under the absolute 
sway of the Sultan. It is a government lack- 
ing altogether a sense for the right of a 
community to choose concerning its own 
government. It thoroughly represents the 
Oriental idea whereby government is tran- 
scendent, a power above and outside the 
people, and not immanent, a power within 
the people. Herein lies the application of 
the Occidental-Oriental antithesis to politi- 
cal institutions. : 

Turkey, though thoroughly Oriental in 
its political ideas, maintains its place on 
Occidental soil because the forces of Occi- 
dentalism cannot agree among themselves 
as to leadership. It is a stranded wreck 
left high and dry beyond the sea-wall by a 
receding tidal wave, but no one clears it 
away, because the land is in litigation. 


Among the various peoples and races 
whom the fate of history has assigned to 
Turkish sway are the Armenians. Though 
their proper district is a province, in North- 
eastern Asia Minor, they are found scat- 
tered all through the Orient, nearly a 
quarter of a million of them living in Con- 
stantinople alone, and constituting nearly 
a quarter of its population. The Turkish 
Empire, however, in its lack of sense for 
what we may call distributed government, 
has no place for their individuality in its 
scheme. ‘They are to the Turks, as far as 
they possess individuality and the tenden- 
cy to use it, simply a plague spot in the 
Empire. 

Crete is another plague spot on the 
Turkish map. The population of the 
island is essentially Greek. Of the quarter 
million inhabiting it there are perhaps 
50,000 Mussulmans, but all speak Greek. 
Since the seventeenth century it has been 
in the hands of Turkey. ‘The insurrection 
of 1866-68 stirred profoundly the sympathy 
of Christian peoples, but the governments 
of Europe as represented by the Powers 
insisted even with a severe menace to 
Greece in maintaining the status quo of 
Turkish possession. Repeated insurrec- 
tions have taken place, notably those of 
1891 and 1896; indeed, the island has been 
in a perpetual state of unrest during most 
of the century. Various promises of re- 
formed administration have been at dif- 
ferent times made by Turkey, but no satis- 
factory government has resulted. Turkey 
is unable to administer government. 

To the mind of the Turk the Greek is 
what the Armenian is—a nuisance. Their 
theory of government has no solution for 
their problems except utter subjugation or 
extermination. Similar conditions exist in 
the coast districts of Macedonia and in Epi- 
rus, though in the latter the discontent is 
not so acute or so well formulated. In 
both, the ptevailing population is Greek, 
and the language, even of the Mussulman, 
in the latter, Greek. The unnaturalness of 
the situation teaches that postponement of 
a settlement can only be temporary. These 
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districts represent areas still half sub- 
merged in the stagnant pools of Islam’s re- 
treating tide. No fresh wave is coming. 
The sooner they are drained off and re- 
turned to tillage the better for the world. 
Still the selfish cowardice of the Powers 
hesitates. The greatest apprehension at- 
taches to any consideration of any change 
whatsoever in the existing status. The 
moment the dismemberment of the Turkish 
Empire in Europe begins, a long list of 
long filed claims must be considered. They 
are unwilling to proceed piecemeal. They 
are unwilling to recognize preferred credit- 
ors. Crete, too, lies on the route to the 
Suez Canal. It is possible there are other 
ambitions than those of Greece. 

The Greeks are a people that must be 
reckoned with in the future settlement of 
Eastern questions. Commercial interest 
around the entire line of the A%gean are 
largely in Greek hands. More than one- 
fourth of the population of Constantinople 
itself is Greek. Now that the Greek state 
has been created, it constitutes a ren- 
dezvous and point @’ appuz for the sentiment 
of nationality among the scattered millions 
of Greek blood and language. The Greek 
nation itself is bankrupt. The land offers 
no great hope of greatness under present- 
day conditions. It is not suited to agricul- 
ture. It has neither water power, minerals 
in abundance, nor coal supply. But it has 
an energetic, active, optimistic, though 
restless and impulsive and, as yet, half-ed- 
ucated people. They are abstemious and 
thrifty. In foreign lands they accumulate 
wealth. They are profoundly patriotic. 
All the traditions of their glorious past are 
moulded into the substance of their modern 
national life. They are thorough Occiden- 
tals, and their antagonism to Orientalism, 
both in spirit and in the concrete forms of 
Turkey and Turks, is thorough. The fight 
with them is on and it will. last to the 
death, because it is grounded in an inde- 
structible difference of thought, mood and 
character. 

Among the small States of the Balkan 
Peninsula, Bulgaria is now the one de- 
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| veloping most rapidly in strength and 
prestige. She has become the rival of 
Greece among the lesser States. They 
both look with greedy eyes toward Mace- 
donia, whose inland population is Slavic, 
but whose coast population is Greek. 
They both have in mind the remoter 
thought concerning the ultimate disposi- 
tion of Constantinople. It has been the 
dream of Greek politicians for genera- 
tions, the so-called grande zdée, that some 
day Constantinople would be restored to 
Greek possession. But Bulgaria is on the 
high road, and behind is the solid push 
of Panslavism. Bulgaria is now reconciled 
with Servia and Montenegro, and, by the 
formal act of allowing the baptism ef the 
Crown Prince into the Eastern Church, 
sealed her acceptance of Russia’s headship. 
As the Prince of Bulgaria said on the occa- 
sion of the baptism: ‘‘I turn my face to- 
ward the East.’’ All the Balkan States, 
with the exception of Roumania, have, 
therefore, now virtually accepted the suze- 
rainty of Russia. Roumania, in her isola- 
tion, has reéstablished friendly relations 
with Greece. 

Austria, of all the great powers, fears 
most acutely the reopening of the Eastern 
question. ‘The Slavic-Balkan States, con- 
solidated now under Russia’s protection, 
interpose between her and the Aigean a 
solid wall. It has been her eager ambition 
to secure a port on the Agean (Salonika), 
and a right of way toit. She has now no 
chance. Any dislodgement of conditions in 
the Orient at this time could bring her no 
good, and only relative injury. 

Germany utilizes her influence as a power 
apparently in Russia’s interest, so far as 
the Eastern question is concerned. Direct 
interest she seems to have none. But she 
has a great interest in retaining the friend- 
ship of Russia. She stands between the 
upper and nether millstones of France and 
Russia. If both are hostile she is lost. It 
is, therefore, her policy to trade the inter- 
ests of the East for Russian favors. The 
failure of England’s effort a year ago to 
extort reforms from the Sultan — the fiasco 
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of Salisbury and Salonika — was due more 
or less directly to Germany’s duplicity. 
Germany played secretly Russia’s game, 
with the result that Turkey became a prov- 
ince of Russia. 

This brings us to Russia. What power 
is there in the neighborhood of Constanti- 
nople competent to enter in and possess it? 
Is it Greece? Her historical claim is good. 
Constantinople is an old Greek town. One- 
quarter or one-third its present population 
is Greek. The common language of its 
commerce is Greek. The tidal wave that 
put the Turk in possession dispossessed 
Greeks. It is historical justice that, with 
the retreat of the wave and the reéstablish- 
ment of Occidentalism, Greece or Greeks 
should return to their right. But this isa 
dream of the past. Greece is not strong 
enough. The day is past when little, 
shrunken, barren Greece can support a peo- 
ple to lead the world, or even to assert a 
place among the leaders. Constantinople 
must needs belong to or be controlled by a 
leader. 

Russia seems to-day the destined posses- 
sor. She was once at its gates, and only 
England’s interposition kept her out. 
England’s prestige in the Orient has suf- 
fered severe loss by the collapse of her Ar- 
menian policy. Russia has made steady 
gains. The Slavic-Balkan States are her 
children, first by moral claims, for she 
freed them; now by formal diplomatic rec- 
ognition. They are closing in steadily 
about Constantinople. Turkey herself has 
become virtually a Russian province. Rus- 
sia has, besides, a natural geographic claim. 
So great a power as that cannot be cooped 
up away from the seaboard. The Bosporus 
is her natural exit. She is a great world- 
power bestriding Europe and Asia. France 
and China, as well as Turkey, are her allies, 
almost her provinces. She is immensely 
strong in her position with her back against 
the ice of the North, and no enemy to men- 
ace her there but the Polar bears. She is 
strong for diplomatic aggression, because 
her whole power can be swung-by a single 
hand. Safe is her position, unmenaced 
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from the rear, she has only to bide her time, 
and, as occasion offers, to push forward. 

She is strong, furthermore, in a certain 
sympathy her semi-barbarism has with that 
of the border peoples of Asia. The peoples 
of the East always prefer the Russian to the 
Englishman. ‘The Englishman they find 
to be blunt. They think him harsh and 
selfish. They think him blunt, chiefly be- 
cause he tells the truth. Russian diplo- 
macy understands the Oriental use of lan- 
guage. Language is used by the Oriental 
for the purpose of producing kindly feel- 
ing or inducing another mortal to see 
things as you do, but certainly not for the 
purpose of reporting upon objective veri- 
ties. It is a mechanism for reporting upon 
the greater subjective verities. The Eng- 
lishman is not liked, though England is 
everywhere highly respected, feared and 
trusted. 

Constantinople has been for the last dozen 
years systematically fortified against the 
English to the west, not against Russia to 
the east. A Russian army can enter Con- 
stantinople at will. I know that when the 
question of forcing the Dardanelles with an 
English fleet was agitated last winter, the 
English naval authorities estimated that of 
the nineteen ships lying at Salonika, six 
must be sacrificed to doit. Thecards have 
been stacked for Russia. 

It looks to-day as if the ultimate occupa- 
tion of Constantinople by Russia were a 
foregone conclusion. 

What has England to say? The matter 
concerns her. It seemed, fora time, that 
the discovery of the route by the Cape of 
Good Hope would provide an evasion of 
the Eastern question and free her from the 
necessity of worrying about the A%gean. 
But the opening of the Suez Canal has 
changed things, and, as if by jealous inter- 
position of geographic fate, drawn the issue 
back to the old fighting ground in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. England must, if 
she is to hold India and Australia, control 
the Suez Canal and its approaches. 

In severe contrast with Russia, Eng- 
land stands in political isolation, a grand 
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isolation, strong not by alliances, but in and 
by her own intelligence, rectitude and An- 
glo-Saxon grit. Within the last five years 
England has made up her mind that she 
must be strong enough, if necessary, to 
face all Europe single-handed. Within 
that time her navy has been doubled in 
strength. Within the next two years her 
army will be. She is preparing for an in- 
evitable conflict. That conflict concerns 
this question: Who is to be the leader 
and champion of Occidentalism in the 
twentieth century? Shall it be the Anglo- 
Saxon or the Slav? 

Has Russia the natural right to be the 
leader of Occidentalism? Occidentalism 
grounds itself in the right of the individual 
personality and the individual community 
to find the law of its action in its own pur- 
poses of being. Russia represents govern- 
ment from above and from outside. It 
means consolidation, not distribution of 
government. It pushes its interests by ap- 
peal to the unreal and by use of deceit. 
The English Empire, ill-defined as it may 
be in its apparent organization, is so by 
virtue of reliance on the immanent govern- 
ing power of self-directing bodies of men of 
whom it may be said: ‘‘ The law is within 
them.”’ 

The world is arraying itself in two great 
camps. Russia spans the north from 
China to France, and, guiding the foreign 
policy of Germany, rules in the last de- 
cision Northern Asia and all Europe, ex- 
cept England and Italy. England spans 
the seas and holds in a mysterious bond of 
common interest and guaranteed justice the 
diverse elements of her world-empire. Rus- 
sia’s strength has been possibly greatly 
overestimated. The bonds which hold her 
empire together might weaken under the 
testing of adversity. Those which bind 
the British Empire together would 
strengthen. The financial difficulties which 
Russia would face in the event of a great 
struggle are an element of great weakness 
in her situation. England’s resources are 
unlimited, infinitely varied and _ self- 
supplied. The power of the British Em- 
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pire as it is now organized has never been 
called to the test. I. believe it to De 
enormously underrated. 

The battle is being arrayed. The prize 
of victory is the same for which the battle 
was set of old on the field of Chaeronea — 
the leadership of Occidentalism. It may 
not, we trust it will not, be a battle of 
arms. It may well become a battle of 
latent forces. Whatever its form, it will 
be a battle between the Slav and the An- 
glo-Saxon, and when it comes the Anglo- 
Saxon world must not be divided against 
itself. 

It is no longer a question merely who 
shall hold Constantinople or who shall con- 
trol the Suez Canal, who shall command the 
Pass of Thermopyle, or who shall control 
the oracle of Delphi. It is a larger question, 
and it concerns larger interests. It con- 
cerns the habitable globe. 

If out of the Venezuelan controversy 
shall finally issue an agreement for per- 
manent international arbitration, then An- 
glo-Saxon spirit maz well enough set out to 
face the world. In the arbitration treaty 
the Anglo-Saxon race will say to itself: 
‘“ We will not spend our strength in fight- 
ing each other.’’ Inthe Venezuelan settle- 
ment England says to the United States: 
‘“We leave you to fulfil your mission as 
representing the Anglo-Saxon spirit in the 
New World. We shall not be hampered in 
fulfilling ours in the Old.’’ That mission 
means what, by and large, has in the past 
happened ‘ wherever English sway has 
gone: Equal justice shall be guaranteed to 
weak and strong. The weak shall not 
have less rights because they are weak or 
the strong more rights because they are 
strong, but men shall have equal rights be- 
fore the law because they are men. ‘The 
law shall have its ultimate power in the re- 
spect of the governed. Government shall 
find its sanctions in expressing the purposes 
and interests of the community governed. 
Equal justice, personal rights, distributed 
government, immanency of law; this is 
the Occidental idea which the Anglo-Saxon 


spirit offers to champion before the world. 
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THE POPES. 


St. PETER (crucified). 

ST. CLEMENT I. 

St. CLETUS (martyred). 

St. CLEMENT?’ II. (abdicated). 
St. EvARISTUS (martyred). 


| St. ALEXANDER I. (martyred). 


| St. Srxtus I. (martyred). 


| St. TELESPHORUS (martyred). 


| St. HyGINUsS. 

St. Prus I. (martyred). 

St. ANICETUS. 

Sr. SOTERUS (martyred). 
St KLEUTHERIUS. 

St. Victor I. (martyred). 
St. ZEPHYRINUS. 

Sr. Carrxtus I. (martyred). 
A Vacancy. 

Str. URBAN I. (beheaded). 
St. PONTIANUS (banished). 
St. ANTERUS (martyred). 
St. FaBIan (martyred). 

A Vacancy. 

St. CORNELIUS. 

Sr. Lucius I. (martyred) 
St. STEPHEN I. (martyred). 
Sr. Sixtus II. (martyred). 
A Vacancy. 

ST. DIONYSIUS. 

Sr. FELIx I. (died in prison). 
St. EUTYCHIANUS. 

Sr. CAIUS. 

St. MARCELLINUS. 

A Vacancy. 

St. MARCELLUS (banished). 
|S. EUSEBIUS. 

St. MILCHIADES. 

| St. SYLVESTER I. 

| St. MARCUS. 
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LIBERIUS (banished). 
FELIX II., anti-pope. 
LIBERIUS restored. 

FELIX II. again. 

LIBERIUS again (martyred). 
St. DAMASUS I. 

URSINUS (banished). 
SIRICIUS. 

St. ANASTASIUS I. 

St. INNOCENT I. 

Sr. ZOZIMUS. 

St. BONIFACE I. 

St. CELESTINE. 

Srxtus III. 

St. LEo I THE GREAT. 
ST. HILARY. 

St SIMPLICIUS. 

Si) Peri LU: 

St. GELASIUS I. 

Sr. ATHANASIUS II. 
SYMMACHUS. 
LAURENTIUS, anti-pope. 
HORMISDAS. 

Joun I. 

Berix IV. 

BoNIFACE il. 

Joun II. 
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| STEPHEN II. (beginning of Popt’s 


| STEPHEN IV. 


| NIcHOLAS I. THE GREAT. f 


St. SILVERIUS (banished). | 
VIGILIUS. 

PELAGIUS I. 

JOHN III. 

A Vacancy. 

BENEDICT I. 

PELAGIUS II. 

St. GREGORY I. THE GREAT. 
SABINIANUS. 

BONIFACE III. 

BONIFACE IV. 

St. DEUSDEDIT. 

BONIFACE V. 

Honorivus I. 


| A Vacancy. 


SEVERINUS. 
JOHN IV. 
THEODORUS I. 
MARTIN I. 
EuGENIUS I. 
VITALIANUS. 
ADEODATUS. 


| DoMNuws I. 
St. AGATHON. 


or LEO I: 
A Vacancy. 
BENEDIc? II. 
JOHN V. 
CONON. 
SERGIUS I. 


| JOHN VI. 


JOHN VII. 
SISINNIUS. 
CONSTANTINE. 
Sr. GREGORY II. 
GREGORY III. 
St. ZACHARIAS. 


temporal power). 
PAUL LI. 
STEPHEN III. 
ADRIAN I. 
Leo III (crowned Charlemagne). 


PASCAL I. 

EuUGENIUvs II. 
VALENTINE. 

GREGORY IV. 

SERGIUS II. 

LEO IV. 

BENEDICT III. 
ATHANASIUS, anti-pope. 


ADRIAN II. \ 

Jouwn VIII. 

MartTInN II. 

ADRIAN III. 

STEPHEN V. 

Formosus (detested, corpse cast into | 
Tiber). : 

BONIFACE VI. (deposed). 

STEPHEN VI. (strangled in prison). 

ROMANUS, anti-pope. 

THEODORE II. 

JOHN IX. 

BENEDICT IV. 

Leo V. (died in prison). | 
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935 | JOHN XVI. 1342 | CLEMENT VI. + 
996 | GREGORY V. 1352| INNOCENT VI. 
999 | SYLVESTER II. 1362 | URBAN V. 
1003 | JOHN XVII. 1370| GREGORY XI. (restores papal resi- 
1003 | JOHN XVIII. (abdicated). dence to Rome). 
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posed). 1389 | BONTFACE IX. 
1044 | GREGORY VI. (abdicated). 7394 | BENEDICT XIII. (anti-pope at Avig- 
1046 | CLEMENT II. non), | 
1047 | BENEDICT IX. restored. 1404] INNOCENT VII. 
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1048 | Sr. LEo IX. 1409 | ALEXANDER V. (poisoned). 
1054 A Vacancy. 1410] JOHN XXIII. (deposed). 
1055 | Vicror II. 1417} MARTIN V. 
1057 | STEPHEN IX. 1424{ CLEMENT VI1i. (resigned 1429). 
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1058 | NicHoLas II. of Basle). 
1061 | ALEXANDER II. 1439| FELIX V., anti-pope (resigned in 
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Pope. 1447 | NICHOLAS V. 
1085 | A Vacancy. 1455] CALIxTus III. 
1086 | VicTor III. 1458 | Prus Il. (Ajneas Silvius). 
1088 ; URBAN II. 1464] PauL II. « 
1099 | PASCAL II. 1471] Sixtus IV. 
1118 | GeLasius II. (became a monk). - 1484| INNocENT VIII. 
r119 | Catixtus II. 1492| ALEXANDER VI. (worst of Popes). 
1124 | Honortus II. 1503} Pris III. 
1130 | INNOCENT II. 1503 | JuLius I]. (warlike Pope). 
1138 | Vicvor III., (Anacietus II. anti- 1513| LEO X. (John de Medici). 
pope). 1522| ADRIAN VI. 
1143 | CELUSTINE II. 1523 | CLEMENT VII. (Julius de Medici). 
1144 | Lucius II. 1534| Pauy III. 
1145 | HUGENIus III. 1550] JuLtus III. 
1153 | ANASTASIUS IV. 1555| MARCELLUS IT. 
1154 | Apuian IV. (Nicholas Breakspeare, T5551 2SUe lve. 
an Englishman). 1559| Prus IV. (Cardinal de Medici 
1159 | ALEXANDER III. 1566| Sr. Prus V. 
1181 | Lucivs III. 1572 | GREGORY XIII. (reformed calendar). 
1185 | URBAN III. 1585 | Srxtus V. (able ruler). 
1187 | Grecory VIII. 1590] URBAN VII. (died in 12 days). 
1187 | CLEMENT III. 1590} GREGORY XIV. 
TIQI | CELESTINE ITI. 1591 | INNOCENT IX. 
1198 | InnocEN’ III. (able Pope) 1592] CLEMENT VIII 
1216 } Honorivs III. 1605 | LEo XI. 
| 1227 | Grecory IX. 1605 | PauL V. 
1241 | CELESTINE IV. 1621] GREGORY XV. 
| 1241; A Vacancy. 1623] UrBan VIII. 


1243 ' INNOCENT IV. 1644 | INNOCENT X. 


or. 
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| INDUFF. 


posed). 
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A. D. 1655 | ALEXANDER VII. AnD: 1740 | BENEDICT XIV. | 
1667 | CLEMENT IX. 1758 | CLEMENT XIII. 
1679 | CLEMENT X. 1769 | CLEMENT XIV. 
| 1676 | INNOCENT XI. 1775 | Pius VI. 
; 1689 |} ALEXANDER VIII. 1800 | Prus VII. 
1691 | INNOCENT XII. 1823 | Leo XII. 
1700 ; CLEMENT XI. 1829 | Pius VIII. 
1721 | INNOCENT XIII. 1831 | GREGORY XVI. 
| 1724 | BENEDIcT XIII. 1846 | Prus IX. 
| 1730 | CLEMENT XII 1878 | Leo XIII. 
Ye es g 
KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. A. D. 1272 | EDWARD I. 
A.D. 827 | EGBERT. 1307 | Epwarp II. 
836 ETHELWOLF, 1327 | Epwarp III. 
857! ETHELBALD. | 1377 | RicHaRD II, 
860 | EYHELBERT. 1399 | HENRY IV. 
866 | ETHELRED I. 1413 | HENRY V. House of Lancaster. 
871 | ALFRED THE GREAT. ee HEnry VI. 
| gor | EDWARD THE ELDER. 146t | Epwarp IV. 
925 | ATHELSTAN. 1483 | EDWARD V. House of York. 
940 | Epmunp I. 1483 | RICHARD III. 
946 pete The: Tudors. 
ae See 1485 | Henry VII. 
975 | EDWARD THE MARTYR. eee! Ste vier 
978 | ETHELRED II. me neuer. . 
1016 | EDMUND TBO NCID Reset e eh pee 
ee ee The Stuarts.— Kings of England and 
1017 | CANUTE THE GREAT (of Denmark). Slag 
1036 | HAROLD HAREFOOT. BIRT Sie 
1039 | HARDICANUTE (of Denmark). 1603 | JAMES I. (James VI. of Scotland). 
é 1625 | CHARLES I. (beheaded 1649). 
Saxon Kings. 1649 | THE COMMONWEALTH (Oliver Crom- | 
1o4t | EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. well, Lord Protector, 1653; Rich- | 
1066 | HAROLD. | ard Cromwell, 1658). | 
me 1660 } CHARLES II. 
Norman kings. 1685 | JAMEs II. (James VII. of Scotland), 
1066 | WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR (Duke of | deposed 1688. 
Normandy). 1689 | WILLIAM III. and Mary II. (Will- 
1087 | WILLIAM RUFUS. iam of Orange, Stadtholder of the | 
1100 | HENRY I. (Beau- Dutch Republic). ; 
clerc). Dukes of Nor- 1702 | ANNE (England and Scotland united 
1135 | STEPHEN (Count mandy. in 1707). 
of Blois). House of Brunswick.—Kings of Great | 
The Plantagenets. Britain. 
II HENRY II. (Earl of 1714 | GEORGE I. 
Bs Anjou). me - 1727 | GEORGE II. Electors of Hanover. 
1189 | RICHARD THE pineratig he fetes ce | 
ON-HEARTED. : c : ; 
oe foe. S 1830 | WinrtaM IV.) Kings of Hanover | 
1216! HENRY III. 1837 | VicTorta. (“Empress of India”). | 
KINGS AND QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 
a =F 7 
Dynasty of Kenneth. i A. D. 961 | DUFF. 
A.D. 843 | KENNETH MacALPINE (first King of 965 | CULLEN. 
fe all Scotland). : 97° | KENNETH III. 
8s4| DONALD V. 994 CONSTANTINE IV. 
858 | CONSTANTINE II. 995 | KENNETH THE GRIM, 
874 | ErHus. 1003 MaLcoLM 1G& 
876| GREGORY THE GREAT. 1033 | DUNCAN I. 
893 | DonaLD VI. | 1039 | MACBETH. | 
904 | CoNSTANTINE III. 1057 | MALCOLM III., CANMORE. 
944 | MALCOLM ai | 1093 } DONALD VII1., or DONALD BANE (de | 
M { 
| { 
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A. D. 1094 ' Duncan II. A. D. 1329 | Davip BRUCE (driven away). 


1094 | DONALD VII. (restored and deposed). 1332 | EDWARD BALIOL. 
1098 | EDGAR. 1342 | DAVID BRUCE restored : 
a Si cpeeaa ee NE House of Stuart. 
1152 MaLcoum IV. 1371 | ROBERT II. 
1165 WILLIAM THE LION. 1390 | ROBERT III. 
1214. ALEXANDER II. 1406 | An Interreguum. 
1249 ALEXANDER III. 1424 | JAMES I. (murdered). 
1285 MARGARET (the ‘Maid of Norway’’). 1437 | JAMES II. 
5 1460 | JAMES III. (murdered). 
| Houses of Baliol and Bruce. 1488 | James IV. (killed at Flodden). 

1292; JOHN BaLior, (deposed by Edward I. 1513 | JAMES V. ' ; 

of England). 1542 | Mary (beheaded in England in 1587). 
1296 | Epwaxp I. of England. 1567 | JAMES VI. (becaine James I. of Eng- 
1306 ROBERT BRUCE. | land in 1603). a 


KINGS AND EMPERORS OF FRANCE. 


Lie % or é ae aa reo 
Merovingian Kings. pA. D. 887 HuGu, or EupDEs, Count of Paris. 
A.D. 481 | Crovis. | 898 CHARLES THE SIMPLE. 
511 | CHILDEBERT I ee Sen tarde R 
7 aoe 923 AOUL, or RUDOLF. 
CLODIMIR. Kingdom Divided. || 936 | Louis IV., D'OUTREMER. 
THIERRY I. 954 | LOTHAIRE. 
CLorarre I. 986 ! Louis V., THE SLUGGARD (deposed in 
534 | THEODEBERT I. 987 by Hugh Capet) 
548 | THEODEBALD. 
555 | CLoTArIRE I. sole king. House of Capel. 
561 | CHARIBERT. 987 a peaabie aie 
z : ; hs 997 | ROBERT THE PIous. 
a oa Kingdom Divided (031 | Henry I. 
: I 
CHILPERIC I. 1060 | PHEELP I. 
1108 ; Lours VI., THE FAT. 
575 CHILDEBERT 10% 1137 | Louis VII. 
584 one ae: 1180 | PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
MF [(taronepenr rr. | Jointly. ee cae ore 
613 ; CLOTAIRE II. sole king. {270 | PHILIP THE HARLY, 
628 | DAGOBERT I., THE GREAT. (285 | PHILIP THE FAIR. 
638 | CLovis IT. ; 1314 | Louis X. 
SicEBER? II} Jointly. 1316 | PHILIP THE TALL. 
656 | CLOTAIRE III. 1321 | CHARLES THE FAIR. 
670 | CHI,DERIC IT. | House of Valois. 
670 | THIERRY III. : 
674 | DAGoBERT II 1328 | PHILIP OF VALOIS. 
691 ; CLovis III. Pepin d’Heri- || Bee ae ee. ae 
695 | CHILDEBERT III, stal, Mayor of 1304 [SU AREES NM ph BEAST 
5 | 1380 | CHARLES VI. 
THE JUST. the Palace. C VE, orev E 
yz | DacouERT IIL. Miers ee 
‘715 Cro aiae 1483) CHARLES VIIL., THE APFABLE AND 
Sete Charles Martel, | CouRTEOUS. 
TET CLOMATESE, LV). : = ; 
d cs Mayor of the} 1498 | Louts XII, THE FATHER OF HIS |} 
720) CHILPERIC II, 
sees Palace. PEOPLE. 
| restored. 7 1 
720 | THIERRY IV. 1515 | re ne 
737 | An Interreguum. Boe eee Il 
742| CHILDERIC III., the Stupid, (de- a CHARLES TX. 
posed in 751 by Pepin the Little, 1574 | Henry IIL. | 
son of Charles Martel), H, Bours | 
ouse of Bourbon. 
Carlovingian Kings. 1589 | HENRY IV. (Henry III. of Navarre). | 
“51! PEPIN THE LitrLe (son of Charles 1610 | Louis XIII. | 
Martel). 1643 | Louis XIV. \ 
“68 | CHARLEMAGNE, or CHARLES THE 1715 Louis XV. | 
ee eed a ae 1774 | Louis XVI, (beheaded 1793). | 
OU 4 NN . ° = 
840 | CHARLES THE BALD. The First Republic. 
877 | Louis II., THE STAMMERER. 1792 | NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
879 | Louis III. and CARLOMAN II.) 1795 | DIRECTORY. 
| 884 CHARLES WOO (usurper). I 1799 | NAPOI EON BONAPARTE, First Consul. 
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The First Empire. Second Republic. 


A. D. 1804 | NAPOLEON I. (Bonaparte). A. D. 1048 | Lours ..APOLEON BONAPARTE, Presi- 
The First Bourbon Restoration. eoute 
1814 | Louis XVIII. Second Empure. 
The Hundred Days. 1852 | NAPOLEON III. (Louis Napoleon). 


1815 | NAPOLEON I. restored. Third Republic. 
1870 | Provisional Government. 


Th ] ; 
OSIRIA ASE 1871.| Louis ADOLPHE THIERS, President. 
“ce 


1815 | Louis XVIII. restored. 1873 | MAURICE MACMAHON, 
1824 | CHARLES X. 1879 | JULES GREVY, “a 
1888 | SApI CARNOT ss 
House of Orleans. 1894 {CASIMIR PERIER. 
1830 | LOUIS PHILIPPE. 1895 | FELIX FAURE. 


GERMAN KINGS AND EMPERORS. 


aa a 
——_—_———— 


Carlovingians. A. D 1313 | Louis of Bavaria and FREDERICK 
| A. D. 800 | CHARLEMAGNE. THE Farr of Austria. 
814 | LOUIS LE DEBONNAIRE. £330 pare of Bavaria alone. 
840 | LOTHAIRE. 1347 HARLES IV. A 2 
855 | LOUIS THE GERMAN. 1378 | WENCESLAS. aa of Bohemia. 
875 | CHARLES THE BALD (King of France). 1400 | RuPERT of the Palatinate. 
877 | An Interregnum {410 | SIGISMUND (King of Hungary and 
880 | CHARLES THE Fat (deposed). Bohemia). 
887 | ARNULF. , 
898 | Louis THE BLIND. Austrian House of Hlapsburg. 
898 | Louis THE CHILD (deposed). 1438 | ALBERT II., of Austria. 
E ¥440 | FREDERICK III. 
House of Franconia. 1493 | MAXIMILIAN I. (first Archduke of 
g11 CONRAD I. Austria) : 
1519 | CHARLES V. (Charles I. of Spain). 
House of Saxony 1556] FERDINAND I. 
919 | HENRY THE FOWLER. we MAXIMILIAN II. 
936 | OTHO THE GREAT. 1576 | RupoLF II. 
ne Oruo II. 1612 | MATTHIAS. Arche wees ot aus: 
983 | OrHo III. 1619 | FERDINAND II. parton ey 
1oo2 | HENRY II., THE SAIN’ (of Bavaria). 1637 | FERDINAND III. 4 - BUS ayes 
s 1657 | LEOPOLD I. Cae 
Flouse of Franconia. 1705 | JosEPH I 
2 i 
1024 | CONRAD II. 1711 | CHARLES VI. 
1039 | HENnrRy III. 1740 | An Interregnum. 
128) aa as House of Bavaria. 
1741 | CHARLES VII. 
House of Saxons bs ’ 
1125 | LOTHAIRE. Austrian House of Hapsburg-Lor- 
raine. 
The Hohenstaufen. TAS RRANcIS 
1138 | ConRAD III. 1765 | JosEPH II. Kings of Hun- 
1152 | FREDERICK BARBAROSSA. 1790 | LEOPOLD II. gary aud Bo- 
1190 | HENRY Vi. 1792 | FRANCIS II. (until ( hemia 
| 1197 | OTHo IV. and PuIiip of Swabia 1806). 
1218 | FREDERICK II. ‘ Pp 
1250 | An Interregnum of 23 years. 1806 Confederation of the Rhine. 
Di ‘D i 1815 | Germanic Confederation 
: DED LCL INA A SESS 1867 | North German Confederation. 
1273 | Rupou¥ of Hapsburg 
1291 | ADOLF of Nassau. House of Hohenzollern. 
1298 | ALBERT I. of Austria (Hapspurg). 1871 | WiiiiaM I. 
1308 | Henry VII. (of the House of Lux- 1888 Faspensck. | Kings of Prussia. 
emburg). 1888 | WiLLIAM IT. 
{ = es 1 


DUKES, ARCHDUKES AND EMPERORS OF AUSTRIA. 


| VYargraves of Austria. A. D. 1056 | ERNEST THE VALIANT. 


| A.D. 928| Leopoip’I., THE ILLUSTRIOUS. 1075 | LEopoLD II., THE BEAUTIFUL. 


1096 | LEoproup III. 

73 | HENRY I, THE REBEL. 

\ oe ALBERY’ I., THE VICTORIOUS. 1136| ALBERT II. 
FS eee Se ee 
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INS ID, Geo) 
'T140 
ITA42 


1156 
1177 
1194 
1198 
1230 
1246 


1278 
1282 
1305 
1308 


1326 
1330 
1339 
1358 
1365 
1386 
1395 


I41I 
1437 


1439 


LEOPOLD IV., THE SAINT. 
LEOPOLD V., THE LIBERAL, 
HENRY II. 


Dukes of Austria. 


HENRY II. (as Duke). 
LEOPOLD VI., THE VIRTUOUS. 
FREDERICK I., THE CATHOLIC. 
LEOPOLD VII., THE GLORIOUS. 
FREDERICK II., THE WARLIKE. 
An Interregnum. 


Austrian Dukes—House of Hapsburg. 


Rupo.F I. (of Hapsburg). 

ALBERT I. 

Rvupo.F II. 

FREDERICK III., THE Farr, and LEo- 
POLD I. 

FREDERICK III. alon, 

ALBERT I? THE WISE, and OTHO. 

ALBERT I. alone. 

RUDOLF III. 

ALBERT III. and J ‘eoPoLD III. 

An Interregnum. 

WILLIAM I, and his brotners and cou- 
sin ALBERT IV., THE WONDER 

ALBERT V., THE SEVERE. 

ALBERT VI. (Emperor Albert II. of 
Germany). 

LADISLAS. 


A. D. 1457 


1493 
1519 


1521 
1664 
1576 
1608 
1619 
1637 
1657 
1705 
GAs 


1740 
1780 
1790 
1792 


1804 


1835 
1848 


FREDERICK IV. (Frederick III. of | 
Germany), and ALBERT VI. 


Austrian Archdukes—House of Haps- 
burg. 

MAXIMILIAN I. (German Emperor). 

CHARLES I. (Emperor Charles V. of 
Germany). 

FERDINAND I. Emperors of Ger- 

MAXIMILIAN II. may 

RUDOLF I. (Emperor Raciole II) 

MATTHIAS. 

FERDINAND 11. 

FERDINAND III. 

LEOPOLD I. 

JosEpPH I. 


CHARLES II. (Emperor Charles VI. 
of Germany). 

MARIA THERESA. 

JOsEPH II. Emperors 

LEOPOLD II. many. 

FRANCIS I. (Francis II. of Germany). | 


Emperors of Austria—House of 
Alapsburg-Lorraine. 


FRANCIS I. (Francis II. of Germany | 
from 1792 to 1806). 

FERDINAND I. 

FRANCIS JOSEPH. 


imperors of Ger- 
many. 


of Ger- 


ELECTORS OF BRANDENBURG, DUKES AND KINGS OF PRUSSIA. 


| 
ea 1134 
II70 
1184 
1206 
1221 
1266 
1282 


1309 


1319 | 


1320 
1323 
1352 
1365 
1373 
1378 
1388 
I4II 


1415 
1440 
1470 


1476 | 


Margraves of Brandenburg. 


ALBERT I., THE BEAR. 
OTHO I. 

OrxHo II. 

ATBERT II. 

Joun I. and OfHo III 
JOHN II. 

OrTHo IV. 

WALDEMAR. 

HENRY I., THE YOUNG. 
An Interregnum. 

Louis I., of Bavarta. 
Louis II., THE ROMAN. 
OTHO V., THE SLUGGARD. 
WENCESLAS of Bohemia. 
SIGISMUND of Bohemia (deposed). 
JOSSUS THE BEARDED 
SIGISMUND restored. 


House of Hohenzollern. 
FREDERICK I. 
FREDERICK II., IRONSIDE. 

ALBERT III., the German Achilles. 
Elétors of Brandenburg—House of 
Hokenzollern 

JouN III. (Elector in 1486). 


A. D. 1499 
1535 
1571 
1598 
1608 


1618 
1619 
1640 


1688 


1701 


1713 
1740 
1786 
1797 
1840 
1861 


1888 
1888 


JOACHIM I. 

Joacuim II. 

JOHN GEORGE. 
JOACHIM FREDERICK. 
JOHN SIGISMUND. 


Eleétors of Brandenburg and Dukes | 
of Prussia—HHouse of Hohenzollern. 


JOHN SIGISMUND. 

GEORGE WILLIAM. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM. THE GREAT | 
ELECTOR. 

FREDERICK III. 


Kings of Prussia—House of Hohen- \ 
zollern. 


FREDERICK I. (Elector Frederick 
1B HOY, 

FREDERICK WILLIAM I. 

FREDERICK II., THE GREAT. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM II. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM III. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM IV. 

WILLIAM I. (became Emperor of Ger- } 
many in 1871). 

FREDERICK III. 

WILLIAM II. 


RUSSIAN GRAND-DUKES, CZARS AND EMPERORS. 


Grand-Dukes of Kiev. 
RURIC. 
OLEG. 
Icor I. 
Oxca (widow regent) 
SvIATOSLAV I, 
JAROPOLK I. 


A D. 980 
IOI5 
1018 
1054 
1073 
1078 
1093 


VLADIMIR THE GREAT. 
SVIATOPOLK I. 


JARASLAY, or JAROSLAF I. 


IsSIASLAV I. 
SVIATOSLAV II. 


sWSEWOLOD I. 


SVIATOPOLK II. 
s. eee, 


2X5 TO) TOC} 
1125 
1132 
1138 
1139 
1146 


1149 


1157 
1175 
1177 
1213 
1217 
1238 
£245 
1263 
1270 
1275 
1281 
1294 
1303 
1305 
1320 
1325 
1327 


1328 
1340 
1353 
1359 
1362 
1389 


1153 | 
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VLADIMIR II, 

MITISLAYV. 

JAROPOLK II. 
WIATSCHELAV. 
WSEVOLOD II. 

IsIASLAV II. and Icor II: 
ROSTISLAV. 

JURIE, or GEORGE I. 


Grand-Dukes of Vladimir. 


ANDREw I, \ 


MICHAEL Te 
WSEVOLOD III. 
JURIB, or GEORGE II. 
CONSTANTINE., 
JARASLAV II. 
ALEXANDER NEVSKI, 
JARASLAV III. 
VASILI or BAsrL, [, 


DEMETRI I. 

ANDREW II. _ 

DANIEL ALEXANDROVITSCH. 
JURIE, or GORGE III. (deposed). 
MICHAEL III. 

VASILI, or BASIL, IT. 

JURIE, or GEORGE III. restored. 
ALEXANDER II. 


Grand Dukes of Moscow. 


IVAN, or JoHN I. 

SIMEON THE PROUD. 

IVAN, or JOHN II. 

DEMETRI II. (Prince of Susdal). 
DEMETRI III. (Dunskoi). 
VASILI, or BAsry, III. (Temnoi), 
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VASILI, or BAsrL, IV. 
IVAN, or JOHN III., THE GREAT. 
VASILI, or BASIL, V. 


Czars of Aloscow. 


IVAN, or JOHN IV., THE TERRIBLE. 
FEODOR, or THEODORE I. 
DEMETRI. t 
BORIS GODONOFF, 

FEODOR, or THEODORE II. 

DEMETRI (itnpostor). 

VASILI ZOUINSKI. 

LADISLAS VII. of Poland. 


Russian Czars, Emperors and Em- 
presses of the House of Romanoff. 


MICHAEL, ROMANOFE. 

ALEXIS. 

FEODOR. 

IVAN V. and PETER I, 

PETER I., THE GREAT, 
alone. 

CATHARINE I, 

PETER II. 

ANNA. 


Ivan VI. 
ELIZABETH. 
PETER III. 
CATHARINE II. 
PAUL, 
ALEXANDER I. 
NIcHOLAS I. 
ALEXANDER II. 
ALEXANDER III. 
NICHOLAS II. 


Emperors 
and 
Empresses. 


DUKES OF SAVOY, KINGS OF SARDINIA, AND KINGS OF ITALY. 


— 


A. D. 1416 | 
1440 | 
1465 | 
1472 
1482 
1489 
1496 
1497 
1504 
1553 
1580 
1630 
1637 
1638 
1675 


Dukes of Savoy. 
AMADFUS VIII., THE PACIFIC. 


Kings of Sardinia and Dukes of | 
Savoy. 


AAO ics A. D. 1720 | Victor AMADEUs II. 
AMADEUS I[X., THE SAINT. 1730 | CHARLES EMMANUEL IIL. 
PHILIBERT I., THE HUNTER. 1773 | Victor AMADEUus III. 
CHARLES I., THE WARLIKE. 1796 | CHARLES EMMANUEL IV. | 
CHARLES JT. ? ee : 
PHILIP LACKLAND. Kings of Sardinia—House of Savoy. 
PHILIBERT JJ., THE FAIR. 1802 | Victor EMMANUEL I. 
CHARLES III., THE Goon. | 1821 | CHARLES FELIX. 
EMMANUEL PHILIBERT, IRON HAND. 1831 | CHARLES ALBERT. 
CHARLES EMANUEL I., THE GREAT 1849 | VICTOR EMMANUEL II. 
Pee ace ac reus Kings of Ialy—House of Savoy. 
CHARLES EMMANUEL II. | 1861 | VICTOR EMMANUEL II. 
VIcToR AMADEUs II. 1878 | HUMBERT. 
KINGS OF NAPLES AND SICILY. 
Norman Dynasty. House of Anjou. 
ROGER I. A. D. 1266 | CHARLES of Anjou. 
WILLIAM I., THE BAD. a if , 
WILLIAM IL, THE Goon. Kings of Naples House of Anjou. 
TANCRED. 1282 | CHARLES-I. of Anjou, 
WILLIAM III. 1285 | CHARLES IIT. 
1309 | ROBERT THE WISE. 

Hohenstaufen Dynasty. 1343 | JOANNA I. 

EMPEROR FREDERICK II., of Ger- 1382 | CHARLES III. 
miany. 1382 | Louis I. 

“CONRAD. 1385 | Lours II. : 
CONRADIN 1386 , LADISLAS of Hungary. 
»-MANFRED. 1414 JOANNA II. (to 1435). 


5—115.-U. H. 


tenes! 
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A. D. 1282 
1285 
1295 
1337 
1342 
1355 
1376 
1402 
1409 
I41o 
1416 


1435 


1458 
1494 
1495 
1496 


1458 
1479 


1503 
I516 


. 1000 
1038 
IO4I 
1044 


1047 
1061 


1064 
1075 
1077 


1095 | 


III4 
II31 
IIA4I 


TI6r | 


1173 
1196 
1204 
1205 
1235 
1270 
1272 
1290 
1301 
1309 
1342 


1382 
1385 
1387 
1437 


1439 
1440 
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Kings of Sicily—House of Aragon. 
PETER I. (LI. of Aragon), 
Jamgss I. (II. of Aragon). 
FREDERICK II. 

PETER II. 

Louls. 

FREDERICK III. 

MARIA and MARTIN. 
MARTIN I. 

MARTIN II. 

FERDINAND I. 

ALFonsoO I, (to 1435). 


King of Naples and Sicily—House of 
Aragon. 

ALFonso I. (to 1458). 

Kings of Naples—House of Aragon. 

FERDINAND I. 

ALFonsoO II. 

FERDINAND II. 

FREDERICK II, (to 1501). 

Kings of Sicily—House of Aragon. 

JouN of Aragon. 

FERDINAND THE CATHOLIC (to 1503). 


Naples and Sicily under the Kings of 
Spain. 
FERDINAND III. (V. of Spain). 
CHARLES I. (of Spain and V. of Ger- 
many. 


} 


1598 
1621 
1666 
1700 
1707 


(713 


1713 


1720 
1735 
1759 


1806 
1808 


1806 


1815 
1825 
1830 
1859 


Pup I. (II. of Spain). 
Pui_ip Ll. (III. of Spain), 

PuiLip II]. (1V. of Spain). 
CHARLES ILI. (of Spain). 

Puiip IV. (V. of Spain). 

CHARLES III. of Austria (VI. of Ger- 
many). 


King of Naples. 
CHARLES III. of Austria. 


Aung of Sicily. 
VicTOR AMADEUS of Savoy. 
Kings of Naples and Sicily. 
CHARLES III. of Austria. 
CHARLES IV. (III. of Spain). 
FERDINAND IV. 
Kings of Naples. 
JOSEPH BONAPARTE, 
JoacHIM MuRAtT. 
King of Sicily. 
FERDINAND IV. (to 1815). 
Kings of Naples and Sicily. 
FERDINAND IV. restored. 
FRANCIS I. 
FERDINAND V. 


Francis II. (Kingdom annexed to 
Italy, 1861). 


KINGS OF HUNGARY. 


Dynasty of Arpad. 
STEPHEN THE PIUvs. 
PETER THE GERMAN (deposed). 
ABA, or OWEN. 
PETER THE GERMAN restored. 
ANDREw I. 
BELA I. 
SALAMON. 
GEISA I. 
LADISLAS I., THE PIOUS. 
COLOMON. 
STEPHEN IJ., THUNDER. 
BELA II. 
GEISA II. 
STEPHEN III. 
BELA III. 
EMMERIC. 
LADISLAS II. 
ANDREw II. 
BELA IV. 
STEPHEN IV. 
LADISLAS III. 
ANDREw III. 


Elettive Kings of Different Dynasties. 


WENCESLAS of Bohemia. 

CHARLES ROBERT of Anjou. 

Louis THE GREAT (of Anjou, also 
King of Poland, 1370-1382). 

Mary (‘King Mary’’). 

CHARLES DURAZZO. 


SIcisMUND (King of Bohemia and | 


Emperor of Germany). 

ALBERT of Austria (Emperor Albert 
I. of Germany). 

ELIZABETH. 

LADISLAS IV. (King of Poland), 


A. D. 1444 
1445 


1458 | 


1458 
I490 
1516 
1526 


1526 


1563 


1572 
1608 


1618 
1625 


1647 


1655 
1687 


I7II 


1740 


1780 
1790 


An Interregnum. 

JoHN HUNNIYADES (regent). 
LADISLAS V. 

MATTHIAS CORVINUS. 
LaApIsLAs VI. (King of Poland). 
Louis II. 

JOHN ZAPOLYA. 


Austrian House of Hapsburg. 


FERDINAND I. (Archduke of Austria, 
and Emperor of Germany, 1556- 
1564). 

WAXIMILIAN (Maximilian II., Arch- 
duke of Austria and Emperor of 
Germany). 

RupozFr (Archduke of Austria and 
Emperor Rudolf II. of Germany). 

MarTruias II. (Matthias, Archduke 
of Austria and Emperor of Ger- 


many). 

FERDINAND IV. 

Archdukes of Austria 

(eee es } aud Emperors of Ger- 

; many. 

CHARLES III. (Archduke Charles of 
Austria, and Emperor Charles VI. 
of Germany). 

MarIA THERESA (Archduchess of 


Austria and wife of Emperor Fran- 
cis I. of Germany). 


Archdukes of Aus- 
tria and Emper- 
ors of Germany. 


FERDINAND II. 
FERDINANDIII. 


Archdukes of Aus- 
oe ee } tria©and Emperors 
‘ of Germany. 
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tria to 1804, and Emperor Francis 
II. of Germany to 1806, and Em- 
peror Francis I. of Austria, 1804- 
1835). 


—— 


A. D. 1792 | FRANCISI. (Archduke Francis of Aus-|} A. D, 1835 | FERDINAND V. (Eniperor Ferdinand 


I. of Austria). 


1848 | FRANCIS JOSEPH (Emperor of Aus- 


tria). 


KINGS. OF POLAND. 


Dynasty of Piast. A. D. 1384 


A. D. 1000 | BoLEsLas I. 

1025 ; MicrsiAs II. 

1034 | RICHSA, queen-regent. 

1037 | An Interregnum. / 

104i | CASIMIR I. S 

1058 | BOLESLAS II., THE INTREPID 
1081 | LADISLAS I., THE CARELESS. 
I1o2 | BOLESLAS III., WRY-MOUTH. 
1138 | LapIsLAs II. 

1146 | BOLESLAS IV., THE CURLED. 
1173 | Micisias III., THE OLD (deposed). 
1177 | CASIMIR II., THE JUST. 

1194 | LESKO V., THE WHITE (deposed). 
1200 | MrcisiAs III. restored 

1202} LADISLAS III. 

1206 | LESKO THE WHITE restored. 
1227 | BOLESLAS V., THE CHASTE. 
1279 | LESKO VI., THE BLACK. 

1289 | An Interregnum. 

1295 | PREMISLAS. 

1304 | LADISLAS IV., THE SHORT. 
1333 | CASIMIR III., THE GREAT. 


Elettive Kings of Different Dynasties. 


1370 | Louris THE GREAT (King of Hun- 


gary). 
1382 | MARIA. 


LADISLAS VI. 

CASIMIR IV. 

JOHN ALBERT. 

ALEXANDER. 

SIGISMUND I., THE GREAT. 

SIGISMUND II. 

An Interregnum. 

Henry of Valois (afterward Henry 

« III. of France). 

STEPHEN BATHORI. 

An Interregnum 

SIGISMUND III. 

LADISLAS VII. 

JOHN CASIMIR. 

An Interregnum 

MICHAEL WIESNOWISKI. 

JOHN SOBIESKI 

An Interregnum. | 

FREDERICK AuGusTuS I (Elector of 
Saxony). 

STANISLAS LECZINSKI. 

FREDERICK AuGustuUws I. restored. 

FREDERICK Aucustus II. (Elector | 
of Saxony). : 

An Interregnum. | 

STANISLAS PONIALOWSKI (deposed in | 
1795, when Poland's independence 
ended). 


LADISLAS V. (Jagello). 
The 


Jagellos : 


KINGS OF DENMARK. 


A. D. 1334 


A.D. 875 | GORM THE OLD. 
941, HARALD BLUETOOTH. 
991 | Sweyn I 
1014 | CANUTE THE GREAT (conqueror of 
| England, Sweden and Norway). 
1035 | HARDICANUTE. 
1042 | MAGNUS THE Goon, of Norway. 
1047 | SWEYN II. 
1073 | An Interregnum. 
1076 | HARALD THE SIMPLE, 
to80 | CANUTE IV. 
1086 | OLAF THE HUNGRY. 
1095 | ERIC THE GoopD. . 
1703 | An Interregnum 
t105 | NicHOLAS I 
1135 | ERIC HAREFOOT 
1137 , ERIC THE LAMB. 
1147 | SWEYN III. and CANUTE V. 
1154 | SWEYN III. alone. 
1157 | WALDEMAR THE GREAT. 
1182 | CANUTE THE PIOUS. 
1202 | WALDEMAR THE CONQUEROR. 
1241 | Eric IV 
1250 | ABEL. 
1252 | CHRISTOPHER I. 
1259 | ERIC V. 
1236 | Eric V1. 
1320 | CHRISTOPHER II. { 


EE 


a 


1340 
1375 
1376 
1387 
1397 


1412 
1438 
1440 


1448 
1481 
1513 
1523 
1533 
1559 
15838 
1648 
1670 
1699 
1730 
1746 
1766 
1808 
1839 
1848 
1863 


Dynasty of Skiold. A 


n Interregnum. 

WALDEMAR III. 

An Interregnum. 

OLAF V. 

MARGARET. 

MARGARET and Eric VII. (Eric | 
XIII. pf Sweden). 

Eric VII. alone. 

An Interregnum. 

CHRISTOPHER III. of Sweden. 


Flouse of Oldenberg. 


CHRISTIAN I, 
JOHN. 
CHRISTIAN II. 
FREDERICK I. 
CHRISTIAN ITI. 
FREDERICK II. 
CHRISTIAN IV. 
FREDERICK III. 
CHRISTIAN V. 
FREDERICK IV. 
CHRISTIAN VI. 
FREDERICK V. 
CHRISTIAN VII. 
FREDERICK VI. 
CHRISTIAN VIII. 
FREDERICK VII. 


CHRISTIAN IX. : ] 
| 
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HARALD FAIRHAIR (Harfager). 


KINGS OF NORWAY. 


A. D. 1136 | Incr I., Evstern II., Haxo IL, 


1186 , SWERRO. 


1844 : OSCAR I. 
1859 | CHARLES XV. 


and MAGNUS V. 
MAGNus V. alone. 


Hako III. 

GUTHRUM. 

INGE II. 

Hako IV. 

Macunus VI. 

Eric II. 

HAKOIVs 175 

Macnus VII. (Magnus III. of Swe- 
den). 

Hako VI. 

OLaF V. (Olaf II. of Denmark). 

Norway united to Denmark by the 

Union of Calmar. 


An Interreguum. 

Joun IL. (John I. of Denmark) 
An Interregnum. 

STENO STURE I. 

STENO STURE II. 

CHRISTIAN II. of Denmark. 


House of Vasa. 


GUSTAVUS VASA. 

ERIc XIV. 

JouN III. 

SIGISMUND. 

CHARLES IX. 
GusTAvVUS ADOLPHUS. 
CHRISTINA (abdicated). 
CHARLES X. 


————————— 


CHARLES XI. 

CHARLES XII. 

ULRICA ELEANORA. 
FREDERICK of Hesse Cassel. 
ADOLPHUS FREDERICK. 
Gustavus III. (murdered). 
Gustavus IV. (deposed). 
CHARLES XIII. 


Kings of Sweden and Norway— 
louse of Bernadotte. 
CHARLES XIV. 


1872 | OscaR II. 


) ALFONSO VI, 


JOHN II., THE PERFECT. 
MANUEL THE GREAT. 
JOHN III., THE GREAT. 
SEBASTIAN. 

HENRY. 

ANTONIO. 


Portugal united with Spain for sixty 
Flouse of Braganza. 
JOHN IV. 


PEprRo II, 
JOHN V. 


934 | Eric I. 
940 | HAKO THE GOOD. 1162 
963 ; HARALD GRAAFELD. 
977 | HAKO JARL. [202 
995 | OLAF TRYGVASON. 1204 
IOI5 } OLAF THE SAINT. 1205 
1028 | CANUTE THE GREAT of Denmark, 1207 
1036 | MAGNUS THE BASTARD, 1280 
1047 | HARALD HARDRADA. 1286 
1066 | OLAF III. and MacGnus II. 1299 
1069 | OLAF III. alone. 1319 
1093 | MAGNUS BAREFOOT. 
I103 | SIcuRD I., EYSTEIN II. and OLAFIV. 1343 
1122 | StcuRD I. alone. 1380 
1130 | Macnus IV. and HARALD IV. 1397 
1136 | SIGuRD II. 
KINGS OF SWEDEN. 
. 1000 | OLAF SKOTKONUNG. AG DIATE 
1026 | EDMUND COLBRENNER, 1483 
1051 | EDMUND SLEMME. 1502 
1056 ; STENKIL,. 1503 
1066 | HALSTAN. 1512 
1090 | INGO I., THE GREAT. 1520 
I112! PHILIP. 
1118 | Inco II. 
1129 | SWERKER I. 1523 
1155 | Eric IX., THE PIOUS. 1560 
1161’ CHARLES VII. 1569 
1167 | CANUTE. 1592 
T199  SWERKER II. 1599 
1210 | Eric X. 1611 
1216 | JOHN LI. 1632 
1222, Eric XI., THE STAMMER 1654 | 
1250, BERGER JARL, regent. 1660 
1250 | WALDEMAR I. 1697 
1275 | Macunus I. 1718 
1290 | BERGER II. 1721 
1319 | MAGNUS SM£K (deposed). 1751 
1350 | Eric XII. eric AAG 
1359 | MAGNUS SM2EXK restored. 1792 
1363 | ALBERT of Mecklenburg. 1809 
1397 | Sweden united with Denmark by the 
Union of Caliar. 
1412 Eric XIIi. 1818 
1440 | CHRISTOPHER, 
1448 | CHARLEs III. 
KINGS OF PORTUGAL. 
! 
| Flouse of Burgundy. A. D. 1481 
A. D. 1139] ALFONSO I. (Son of Henry of Bur- 1495 
gundy). to8 
1185 | SANCHO I. 1557 
1212| ALFONSO II., THE FA, 1578 
1223 | SANCHO IL., THE IDLE. 1580 
1248 | ALFoONnso III. 1580 
i279 | DEwis (the ‘‘ Father of his Country’’). 
1325 | ALFONSO IV., THE BRAVE. 
1357 | PEDRO THE SEVERE. 
1367 | FERDINAND I. 1640 
1385 | JOHN I., THE BASTARD. T6E6 
1433 | DUARTE (Edward). vee 
1438 ALFONSO V,, THE AFRICAN. on 
eee 


years. 
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A. D. {750 | JosEpE. | A. D. 1826 { Marta II. 
1777 | PEDRO III. and Maria I. 1853 |] PEDRO V. 
1786,| Marra I., alone. 1861 | Luiz. 
1816.| JOHN VI. 1889 | CHARLES. 
1826 | PEDRO IV. 


KINGS OF SPAIN. 


Flouse of Trastamara. Flouse of Bonaparte. 
A. D, 1479 | FERDINAND and ISABELLA. A. D. 1808 | JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 


Austrian House of Hapsburg. House of Bourbon. 
1516 | CHARLES I. (Emperor Charles V. of 


Germany). 
1556 | PuHinip II. 


1598 | Puruip III. 
1621 | Purp IV. House of Savoy. 
1665 | CHARLES II. 1871 | AMADEO. 

eee ~ of. Bourvon. 1873 | Spanish Republic. 
1700 | PHILIP V. (of Anjou). 
1746 | FERDINAND VI. House of Bourbon. 
1759 | CHARLES III. 1874 | ALFONSO XII. 
1788 | CHARLES IV. 1885 | ALFONSO XIII. 

pe Eg ee 


1813 


1833 
1868 


FERDINAND VII. 
ISABELLA II. 
An Interregnum. 


SULTANS OF TURKEY. 


A.D. 1299 | OTHMAN, OSMAN, or OTTOMAN. A. D. 1623 | AMURATH, or Murap [V. 
1326 | ORCHAN. 1640 | IBRAHIM (murdered). 
AMURATH or MurRAD I. (murdered), 1649 | MOHAMMED IV. (deposed). 
BajAZET I. (died a prisoner). 1687 | SOLYMAN III. 
SoLYMAN I. (dethroned). 1691 | AHMED, or ACHMET II. 
MusaA-CHELEBI. 1695 | MustapHa II. (deposed). 
MOHAMMED I. 1703 | AHMED, or ACHMET III. (deposed). 
AMURATH, or MURAD II. 1730 | MAnMOUD I., or MOHAMMED V. 
MOHAMMED II. 1754 | OTHMAN III. 
BAJAZET II. 1757 | Musrapua III. 
SELIM I. 1774 | ABDUL-HAmID I. 
SOLYMAN II., THE MAGNIFICENT. 1789 | SELIM III. (deposed and murdered). 
SELIM II. 1807 | MusTapHA IV. (deposed and mur- 
. AMURATH, or MURAD III. dered). 
MOHAMMED III. 1808 | MAHMouD II., or MOHAMMED VI. 
AHMED, or ACHMET I. 1839 | ABDUL-MEDJID. 
MustTapua I. (deposed). 1861 | ABpUr,-Aziz .(murdered). 
OTHMAN II. (murdered). 1876 | AMURATH, or MuRAD V. (deposed). 


MusTAPHA I. restored and murdered. || 1876 | ABDUL-HAMID II. 


DYNASTIES AND LATE EMPERORS OF CHINA. 


Ancient Dynasties. 617 | TANG DyNAsTy. 
Hira DyNASTY. 907 | HEHU-U-TA DYNASTY. 
SHANG DvyNASTY. g60 | Sonc Dynasty. 


CHow DYNASTY. 1279 | Mocul, KHANS. 
TsSin DYNASTY. 1368 | MiInc DyNnasTy. 


HANG DYNASTY. Ta-tsing, or Mantchoo-Tartar Dy- 


The Three Kingdoms. nasty. 
SHOHANG DYNASTY (to 263). 1644 | SHUN-CHI. 
| GorI DyNASTY IN THE NORTH (to (662 | KANG-HI. 
265). 1722 | YUNG-CHING. 
EL DYNASTY IN THE SOUTH (to 280). 1735 | KIEN-LUNG. 
; : 1795 | KIA-KING. 
Medieval Dynasties. 1820 | TAOU-KWANG, 
TsIn DYNASTY. 1850 | HIEN-FUNG. 


1862 | YUNG-CHI. 


U-TA DYNASTY. \ 
1875 | KWANG-LIU. 


Sur DyNASTY. 
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A. D, 1525 | BABER. A. D. 1712 | FAROKHSIR. | 
1530 | HUMAYAN. 1719 | MOHAMMED SHAH. 
1556 | AKBAR. 1748 | AHMED SHAH. 
1605 | JEHANGHIRE. 1754 | ALAMGIR. 
1627 | SHAH JEHAN I. : 5756 | SHAH JEHAN II. 
| 1659 | AURUNGZEBE. 1761} SHAH ALUM (the empire ended in 
| 1707 | BAHADUR SHAH. 1761). 


SHAHS OF MODERN PERSIA. 


—_ > 


Suffean Dynasty. A. D. 1732 | ABBAs III. 


A. D. 1501 | IsMAEL I. 1736 | NapirR SHAH (Kouli Khan), mur- 
1523 | Tamase I. dered. 
1576 | IsMAEL, II. 1747 | SHAH ROKH. 
1577 | MOHAMMED MEERZA. 1751 | An Interregum. 
1582'| ABBAS THE GREAT. 1759 | KUREEM KHAN. to : 
1628 | SHau Soput I. 1779 | Rival Shahs and assassinations till 
1641 | ABBAs II. 1795: 
1666 | SHAH Sopui II. 
1694 | FTUSSEIN (deposed). Turcoman Dynasty. 
; 1795 , AGA-MOHAMMED KHAN (murdered 
Different Dynasties, 1797). rf 
1722 | MAHMoup (Afghan chief), 1798 | FUTTEH ALI-SHAH. 
1725 | ASHARF (usurper). 1834 | MOHAMMED SHAH. 
1730 | Tamasp II. 1848 NASR-UL-DEEN, OR NASSR-ED-DEEN. 


KINGS OF BAVARIA. 


| A. D, 1805 | MAXIMILIAN JOSEPH I. A. D. 1864 | Louis II. (drowned himself). 
1825 | Louis I. (abdicated). 1886 | OTHO 
1848 | MAXIMILIAN JOSEPH II. | 


KINGS OF WURTEMBERG. 


A. D. 1805 | FREDERICK I. A. D. 1864 | CHARLES I. 


1816 | WILLIAM i. 1891 | WILLIAM II. 


“KINGS OF HANOVER. 


ALD; 1814 | GEO. WILLIAM FREDERICK (George || A. D. 1837/ ERNEST AUGUSTUS (Duke of Cum- 


| III. of -England). berland). 
1820 | GEO. AUGUSTUS FREDERICK (George 1851 | GEORGE V. (kingdom annexed to 
IV. of England). Prussia, 1866) 
1830 | WILLIAM HENRY (William IV. of 
Eugland), 


KINGS OF SAXONY. 
A. D. 1806 


FREDERICK AUGUSTUS I. A. D. 1836 | FREDERICK AuGuUSTUs II. 
ANTHONY CLEMENT. 1854 | JOHN 
————— a ee 


1827 


KINGS OF HOLLAND. 


Flouse of Bonaparte, flouse of Orange, or Nassau. 
A. D. 1806 | Louis BONAPARTE (till 1810), A. D. 1814 | Wri.1aM I. 

1810 | Holland annexed to the Krench Ey- 1840 | WiL1tAM II. (abdicated). 
pire, 1849 | WintatamM III. 
1890 | WILHELMINA. 
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KINGS OF BELGIUM. 


LEOPOLD II. 


KINGS OF, GREECE. 


House of Bavaria. House of Denmark. 
A. D. 1833 | OrHO (deposed 1862). 


A. B,.£863 | GEORGE I. 
KINGS OF. ITALY. 


| House of Saxe-Coburg.- A. D. 1864 
A. D..1830 | LEoporp I. 
Se eee ee 


House of Savoy. 


Victor Emmanuel II. of Sardi 
nia). 
A. D, 1878 | HUMBERT. 


A.D. 1861 | VictoR EMMANUEL (formerly King 


EMPERORS OF BRAZIL. 


ima = ah 
House of Braganza. A. D. 1831 | Dom PxpRo II. (deposed). 
A. D. 1822 | Dom PEprRo I. (abdicated). 1889 | Brazil a Republic. 


KING OF SERVIA. 


A. D. 1882 | Mut,AN. (abdicated) Hl A. D. 1889 | ALEXANDER. 


KING OF ROUMANIA. 


House of Hohenzollern. | | 
A. D. 1881 | CHARLES. | 
(pee a eo eee 


BRITISH GOVERNORS AND VICEROYS OF INDIA. 


Governors-General, A. D. 1835 | SIR CHARLES THEOPHILUS MET- 


A. D. 1772 | WARREN HASTINGS. CALF. 


1785 | SIR JOHN MCPHERSON. 1836 | LORD AUCKLAND. 
| 1786 | LORD CORNWALLIS. 1842 | LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 

1793 | SIR JOHN SHORE. 1844 ) WILLIAM WILBERFORCE BIRD. 
1796 | LORD CORNWALLIS. 1844 | SIR HENRY HARDINGE. 
1798 | StR ALURED CLARKE. 1848 | LoRD DALHOUSIE. 


1798 | LORD MORNINGTON. 1856 | LORD CANNING. 
1805 | LORD CORNWALLIS. Viceroys. 
1805 | SIR GEORGE HILARO BARLOW. 185g | LORD ELGIN. 


1863 | LORD LAWRENCE. 

1868 | LoRD Mavo (assassinated). 
1872 | LORD NORTHBROOK. 

1876 | LORD LYTTON. 

1881 | MARQUIS OF RIPON. 

1884 | LORD DUFFERIN. 

1888 | LORD LANSDOWNE. 

1893 | LORD ELGIN. 


1807 | LORD MINTo. 
1813 | MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 
1823 | Hon. JOHN ADAM. 
1823 | RIGHT Hon. GEORGE CANNING. | 
1823 | LORD AMHERST. 
1828 
| 1828 | 


_——S 


Hon. WM. BUTTERWORTH BAYLEY. 
LorD WM. CAVENDISH BENTINCE. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


| A.D. 1789 | GEORGE WASHINGTON (of Virginia). || A. D. 1829 | ANDREW JACKSON (of Tennessee). 


1797 | JOHN ADAMS (of Massachusetts). 1837 | MARTIN VAN BuREN (of New York). 
1801 | THOMAS JEFFERSON (of Virginia). 1841; WM. HENRY HARRISON (of Ohio). 
1809 | JAMES MApIson (of Virginia). 1841 | JOHN TYLER (of Virginia). 

1817 | JAMES MonrROE (of Virginia). 1845 | JAMES KNox PoLk (of Tennessee). 
1825 | JoHN Quincy ADAMs (of Massachu- | 1549 } ZACHARY TAVLor (of Louisiana). 


| setts). I 1850 | MILLARD FILLMORE (of New York). 
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came Cae 
A. D. 1853 | FRANKLIN PIERCE (of New Hamp-|| A. D. 1877 One ee BURCHARD HAYES (of 
eshire): Ohio). : : 
1857 | JAMES BUCHANAN (of Pennsylvania). 3881 | JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD (of Ohio). 
1861 | ABRAHAM LINCOLN (of Illinois). 1881 | CHESTER ALLAN ARTHUR (of New 
1865 | ANDREW JOHNSON (of Tennessee). York). 
1869 | ULyssEs SIMPSON GRANT (of IIli- 1885 | GROVER CLEVELAND (of New York). 
nois), 1889 | BENJAMIN HARRISON (of Indiana). 
ae 1893 | GROVER CLEVELAND (of New York). | 
PASHAS AND KHEDIVES OF EGYPT. 
A. D. 1805 | MEHEMET ALI. A. D. 1863 | ISMAIL PASHA. 


\ Khedives. 


1848 | IBRAHIM PASHA. 
1848 | ABBAS PASHA. 
1854 | SAID PASHA. 


1879 | TEWFIK PASHA. 
Pashas. 1892 | ABBAS PASHA. 


EMPERORS AND \PRESIDENTS OF MEXICO. 


Emperor. A. D. 1848 | HERRERA. 
1851 | ARISTA. 


A. D, 1822 | DoN AUGUSTIN ITURBIDE (driven off 1853 | SANTA ANNA. 


in 1823 and shot in 1824). 1834 ALVAREZ. 
; 1856 | COMONFORT. 
Presidents. 1858 | ZULOAGA. 
1825 |.GUADALUPE VICTORIA. 1860 | BENITO JUAREZ. 
1829 | GUERRERO. : 
zhao eee een Emperor and Presidents. 
1832 | PEDRAZA. 1864| MAXIMILIAN of Austria, Emperor 
1833 | ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. (deposed and shot in 1867). 
1837 | BUSTAMENTE. 1864 | BENITO JUAREZ, President. 
1841 | SANTA ANNA. 1872 | SEBASTIAN LERDO DE TEJADA. 
1845 | HERRERA. 1877 | PoRFIRIO Diaz. 
1846 | PAREDES. 1881 | GONZALEZ. 
| 1846 | SANTA ANNA. 1885 | PORFIRIO DIAZ. | 


Gm INDEX. 


eee; Landgraviate of, 1624. 

Aaron, 346, 348, 352. 

Abafhi, Michael, 2310. 

Abassa, sister of Haroun al Raschid, 

Abbas Pasha, 2787 ; 

Abbas, the Great, 
government of, 


1412. 

077, 3078, 3204. 
2140, 2142; character and 
2141; conquers Ormuz, 


2141; murders hischildren, 2141, 2142. 
Abbas II., Shah, 2334. 
Abbassides, 1409-1420; court of, at Bagdad, 
I410. 


Abbott, Rev. John S.C., 

Abbotsford, Scotland, illus., 

Abdalla, 1425. 

Abdallah, the Valiant, 1834. 

Abdastartus, King of Tyre, 318. 

Abd-el-Kader, 2801, 2802. 

Abd el Wahab, 2654. 

Abderrahman I., Khalif of Cordova, 1405, 
1407, 1410, 1421- 1424; architecture and art un- 


3357- 
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der, 1423; character of, 1424; domin- 
ions of, 1424; in Spain, 1422; palm trees 
introduced into Spain by, 1424; works of, 
1423. 

Abderrahman II., 1425. 

AbderrahmanIII., 1425-1427. 

Abdi-Milkut, King of Sidon, 179. 

Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey, 3007, 3085. 


Abdul-Hamid I., Sultan of Turkey, 2464. 

Abdul-Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey, 
3157; portrait of, 3252. 

Abdul Kerim, Pasha, 3092. 

Abdul Medjid, Sultan of Turkey, 

Abdur Rahman Khan, 3141, 3142. 

Abélard, 1565; 1605, 1648, 1649. 

Abélard and Heloise, illus., 1649. 

Abel, of Denmark, 1856. 

Abensberg, battle of, 2686, 2687. 

Abercrombie, General, 2431, 2432. 

Abercrombie, Sir Ralph, 2662. 

Aberdeen, Earl of, 2985. 

Aberdeen, Lord, 2990. 

Abergavenny, Earlof, 2242. 

Abibaal, King of Tyre, 316. 

Abijah, King of Judah, 376. 

Abimelech, King of Shechem, 362. 

Abingdon, Earl of, 2242. 

Ablavius, D123; 

Abo, Peace of, 2408. 

Abolition Movement, iJlus., 

Aboukir, battle of, 2643. 

Abraha, 1310. 

Abraham, 337-341; and Isaac, 
turah, 341; and Sarah, story of, 
death of, 3413; in Beersheba, 340. 

Abraham, Plains of, battle of, 2432, 2433. 


3086, 


2787; 2988. 


opp. 2827. 


341; and Ke- 
33953455 


Abram, 327-339 | battle of, with Chedorlao- . 
mer, 338; in Egypt, 338; migration of, to 
Canaan, 3373; vision of, 338, 3393 wander- 
ings of, 337, 338. 

Absimarus, 1234 


1361, 1364, 1368, 1383, 1387; 


Mou Bekr, Khalil, 
1384. 


character of, 1387, conquests of, 
Abu Jaafar, or Al Mansur, 1410. 


Abul Abbas al Saffah, 
Abulfeda, 1420. 
Abu Obeidah, 1385, 1387, 1388, 1390. 
Abustakeen, 1553. 
Abu Taleb, uncle of Mohammed, 
Abydos, 42. 
Abyssinia, dervishes of, 
dition into, 3022; Italians in, 3221; Italian 
wars in, 3260-3262. 
Acacius, Bishop of Amida, ransoms Persian cap- 
tives, 1282. 
Acadia, in North America, 
Academy, French, founded, 
Acanthus, 689. 
Acarnania, 546. 
Achea, 547, 699; 1016. 
Acheans, —§50, 557) 579. 
Acheean League, 780, 782, 796, 931, 934. 
Achzea Phthiotis, 545, 550. 
Achemenes, King of Persia, 411. 
Achaia, 547. 
Achilles, 553, 573, 610. 
Achioli, capture of, 2777. 
Achmet, the astronomer, 


1408, 1410, 1421. 


1354-1360. 
3262; English expe. 


2333. 
2268, 2350. 


1420, 1565. 


Achmet I., Sultan of Turkey, 2309. 

Achmet II., Sultan of Turkey, 2316. 

Achmet III., Sultan of Turkey, 2395. 

Achmet Aga, 2699. 

Acre, battle before, illus., opp. 17373 con- 


quest of, by Bonaparte, 2643; siege and 
capture of, by the British, 2792; by the Cru- 
saders, 1575; by the Egyptians, 2786: by 
the French and English, 1652, 1736; by the 
Seljuk Turks, 1578. 
Acropolis of Athens, 


563, 739; illus., 6453 of 


Pergamon, illus., opp. 582. 

Actium, battle of, I000, 1050; Cleopatra at; 
illus., 1001. 

Adalbert, Archbishop of Bremen, 1533. 

Adalbert, Count of Tuscany, 1458. 

Adaluald, 1196. 

Adam, 26. 

Adams, Charles Francis, 2858. 

Adams, John, 2510, 2724-2734; death of, 
2749; illus., 24733, opp. 2731. 

Adams, John Quincy, 24749, 2750; illus., opp. 
2731, 2748. 

Adams, Samuel, 2501, 2505; illus., 2500, opp. 
2520. 

Adashef, Alexis, 2135. 

Addington, 2583. 

Addison, Joseph, 2B A * 2048))) itis a Oppe 
24730. 

Adelaide of Savoy, 2373. 

Adhed, Khalif, 1431, 1432 

Adherbal, 951. 

Adiabéne, 1093. 

Adigat, battle of, 3209. 

Aditi, 492. 

Adlercreutz, General, 2683. 

Adlersparre, Lieutenant- Cinch 2683. 


Admetus, King of Mollossia, 642. 
Admetus, King of Thessaly, 560; cattle of, 562. 
Adolf, Count of Nassau, 1619, 1662. 
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Adolphus, 1147;  ~=—-1186. 

Adolphus Frederick, of Sweden, 2450, 
Adonis, 565. 

Adorno, Antoniotto, 1972. 

Adrapan, city of, 234. 


Adrian, 1080-1082. 
Adrianople, battle of, 1132; capture of, by the 
Russians, 2777; 3103; peace of, 27477. 


Adrian I., Pope, 1198, 1439. 
AdrianII., Pope, 1454. 
Adrian VI., Pope, character of, 
coalition against Francis I., 
1972. 

fediles, 883. 

Egea, city of, 704. 

fEgean Sea, 543, 545, 548, 549, 569. 

fEgina, 582, 649. 

LE gos—Potamos, battle of, 674, 675. 

fEgusa, battle of, 913; illus., opp. 913. 

ff#lia Capitolina, 1081. 

4é milianus, LOLs 

fEmilius, 915. 

/&milius Paulus, 

fineas, 566; 

857. 

ffniania, 546. 

ffolians, 550, 584. 

ffolus, 550, 566, 570, 574. 

Equi, + 898. 

fEquians, 8608. 

fEmropus, 705. 

4éschines, 7209, 766, 767. 

féschylus, 722. 

fEsop, 617. 

Aétius, 1147-1149. 

4Etolia, 546. 

ZEtolian League, 

fftolians, 550. 

Afghanistan, 1552; civilization of, 1255; Civil 
Warin, 3141, 3162, 3163; England’s wars with, 

24792, 2793; 3139-3141; insurrection in, 
against the English, 3141; invaded by Eng- 
land, 2139. ; 

Affre, Archbishop of Paris, 2808. 

Africa, 939; development of British territories 
in, 3198; exarchate of, 1221; landing of 
Vandals in, illus., opp. 1147; partition of, 

3196; proper, 1018; recent events in, 
3163. 

Africa, East, suppression of slave-tradein, 3212. 

Africa, North, 387; conquest of, by the Sara- 
cens, 1403; geographyof, 387; divisions of, 

387. 

Africa, South, critical questions in, 
discovery of gold in, 
of, 3212 

Africa, West, defeat of Sofas in, 
Campaignin, 3215. 

Agag, 367. 

Agamemnon, 553. 

Aga Mohammed Khan, 

Agana, temple at, 111. 

Aganippe, fountain of, 541. 

Agassiz, J. LouisR., 3350; illus., 2983. 

Agatho, 724. 

Agathocles, 394, 395; 904. 

Agbatana, 232. 


1972; forms 
1973; reforms of, 


923; triumph of, 1048. 
857; flight of, from Troy, illus., 


781, 931, 932. 


Betty BON IP 
3198; mineral resources 


3212; French 


2385, 2386. 


Agesilaiis, King of Sparta, 442; 681-402. 

Agesipolis, 685, 689. 

Ages, government in Prehistoric, 32; the Dark, 
1179-1557: 


Agilan, 1188. 
Agilulf, 1195. 
Agincourt, battle of, 
Agis I., 661, 681. 


1678, 1784, 1785. 
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AgisII., 766. 
Agis III, 781. 
Aglaia, 571. 
Agnadello, battle of, 
opp. 1956. 
Agni, — 490, 506. 
Agobard, Bishop of Lyons, 1450. 


1947; Louis XII. at, illus., 


Agora, the Athenian, 637, 659, 672. 
Agra, description of, 2146, 2147. 
Agrarian Laws, 8747, 948. 


Agricola, Cenius Julius, 1073, 1075, 1076. 

Agriculture, Egyptian, 67, 71-73; in Babylonia, 
297, 298; in England in the XVIII Century, 
2567; in Mexico, 3285; of the Hebrews, 
384; of the Saracens, 1414. 

AgriDecumates, 1019. 

Agrigentum, siege of, 909. 

Agrippa, 999, 1000, 1002, 1056. 

Agrippina, 1060, 1065, 1066. 

Aguirre, 3062. 

Ahab, King of Israel, 374. 

Ahaz, King of Judah, 378. 

Ahaziah, King of Judah, 377. 


Ahaziah, King of Israel, 374, 376. 
Ahmed, 1418. 
Ahmed Eyoub Pasha, 3094, 3096. 


Ahmed Shah, 2388. 

Ahriman (see Angra-Mainyus) 251. 

Ahura-Mazda, 250, 251, 253,256; 1345. 

Aidan, 1209. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Capital of Charlemagne’s Em- 
pire, 1445; description of, 1446; Peace of, 


2276; treaty of, 2415, 2434. 
Akbad, 1403. 
Akbar, 2144-2147; government of, ~ 2145; laws 


of, 2145; literatureand learning under, 
Akbar Khan, = 2792. 
Akenside, Mark, 2649. 
Ak-Palanka, battle of, 3102. 
Akulgo, capture of, 2787. 


2145. 


Alabama, 2747; Wilson’s Raid into, 2915. 

Alabama, vessel, 2875, 2891; battle between 
Kearsarge and, 2910. 

Aladja-Dagh, battle of, 3099. 

Alamandarus, 1300, 1306, 1321. 


Alan, Count of Brittany, 1645. 

Alaric the Goth, 1140, 1145, 1146; illus., 
entry into Rome of, illus., Opp. 1146. 

Alaric II., 1187. 

Alaska, description of, 


1146; 


3288; discoveries of 


goldin, 3289, 3290; disputes with Great Britain, 
concerning, 3289; map of, 3290; purchase 
Of, 29246 3290; resources of, - 3291; seal 


fisheries of, 
States, 3291. 
Alba Longa, 850. 
Albania, insurrection in, 3120. 
Albany, Duke of, 1850, 1851. 
Albany, John, Duke of, = 2081. 
Albany, New York, settlement of, 
Albemarle, Duke of, 2372. 
Albemarle, Earl of, 2438. 
Albemarle the ram, destruction of, 2895. 
Alberic, 1458. 
Alberoni, Cardinal, 2395, 2396. 
Albert I., of Germany, 1619, 1621, 1624, 1625. 
Albert II., of Germany, 1633. 
Albert, Archduke of Austria, 2110. 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, marriage of, 
3021. 
Albert, Elector, Archbishop of Mayence, 1960. 
Albertus Magnus, 1565. 
Albert, of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Prince Consort of 
Queen Victoria, 2791; 2996. 
Albert the Bear, territories of, 1603. 


2951; value of, to the United 


2325, 2326. 


————————————— 
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Albert the Uncourteous,  161q. 

Albigenses, and Pope Innocent III., 
ities of war against the, 1582-1584; crusade 
against the, 1581-1586; 1653; illus., opp. 
1582; end of war against the, 1586; 1655, 
1656; heresy of, 1582; sect of, 1654. 

Albinus, Clodius, 1085, 1092, 1093. 

Albion, IOI2. 

Alboin, 1194. 

Albrecht IIL., illus., opp. 1952. 

Albret, Jeanne d’, Queen of Navarre, 
2UIs 21S, 2h. 

Albuquerque, Dom Alfonso, in India, 

Alczus, 583, O11. 

Alcantara, battle of, 2006. 

Alcazar, illus., 1423. 

Alcazarquivir, battle of, 2096. 

Alcetas, 705. 

Alcibiades, 662-674, 728; return to Athens of, 
illus., opp. 672. 

Alcman, 61I. 

Alcuin, 1448, 1565. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, 

Alecto, 572. 

Alemanni, home of, 1183. 

Alengon, Duchess of, 1975. 

Aleppo, conquest of, by Saracens, 

Alert, vessel, 2739. 

Alexander Balas, 787 

Alexander de Medici, 

Alexander, of Bulgaria, 
of, 3161. 


1581 ; atroc- 


2113- 


1936, 1937. 


3357- 


1388. 


"1818. 
3158-3162; abdication 


Alexander, of Epirus, 896. 
Alexander, of Macedon, 633. 
Alexander, of Phere, 698-702. 


Alexander I., of Russia, 2662, 2669, 2707, 2714, 
2762; annexes Georgia to Russia, 2079; at 
Frankfort-on-the- Main, 2709; at Paris, 
2711; illus., 2679; meeting between Napo- 
leon and, 2677, 2683; sympathy for Greece, 

2774. 

Ae II., of Russia, 2990, 3013; anniver- 
sary celebration of, 31343 assassination of, 
3134, 3135; attempted assassinations of, 3132, 
3133; declares Russia’s position with Turkey, 
3087; government of, 3008; illus., 3013; 
rejects overtures of peace from allied powers, 
2990. 

Alexander III., of Russia, coronation of, 
illus., 3136; rigorous measures of, 
3138; reforms of, 3139. 

Alexander I., of Scotland, 

‘Alexander II., of Scotland, 1843. 

Alexander III., of Scotland, 1845. 

Alexander I., of Servia, 3162. 

Alexander III., of Servia, , 3204. 

Alexander Nevski, Grand-Duke of Russia, 

Alexander II., Pope, 1534, 1537- 

Alexander VI., Pope, 1819, 1907, I94I, 1942, 
2006; crimes of, 1958; death of, 1945 5 
granting of indulgences by, 1959. 

Alexander VII., Pope, 2275. 

Alexander Severus, 1096, 1097. 

Alexander, son of 4uropus, 759. 

Alexander the Great, 431, 486, 716-720; 
Aristotle and, illus., 734: at the battle of Ar- 
bela, . 446; before Tyre, illus., opp. 320; Ca- 
reer of, 753-770; character of, 754, 769; 
conquest of Persia by, 445; 446; conquests of, 

753-770; cuts Gordian Knot, 758; death of, 
769; discovering the body of Darius, illus., 


313955 
31375 


1842. 


1867. 


opp. 492; division of empire of, 7793 disso- 
lution of Empire of, 770; _ 1779; habits of, — 

769; illus., opp. 56; in Egypt, 763; in 
India, 767, invasion of Asia by, 4755; mar- 
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765; second marriage of, 768; 
770; 7793 victory of, at Issus, 
761; victory of, on the Granicus, illus., 


riage of, 
successors of, 
illus., 
757° 

Alexandra, Princess, wife of Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, 3021. 

Alexandria, capture of by the Persians, 
description of, 1397 ; founding of, 
tellectual activity of, 


1331, 
763; in- 
791; library and mu- 

seum of, 791; library of, destroyed by the 

Saracens, 1397; museum, erection of, illus., 

793; siege and conquest of, by the Saracens, 
1396, 1397; the Pharos at, illus., 794. 
Alexandrian Museum, Ptolemy Soter ordering 


erection of, illus., 793. 
Alexandrina Victoria, 2791. 
lexis) I) 1230; 

Alexis II., 1241. 


Alexis III., 1242. 
Alexis, Czar of Russia, 
Alfaro, General, 3284. 
Alfieri, 2650. 


2297. 


Alfonso, Count of Poitiers, 1656. 
Alfonso, Don, 3061. 

Alfonso III., of Portugal, 1829. 
Alfonso IV., of Portugal, 1829. 
Alfonso V., of Portugal, 1831. 
Alfonso VI., of Portugal, 2294. 
Alfonso XII., of Spain, 3062, 3155. 


Alfonso XIII., of Spain, 
2242. 

Alfonso the Wise, 1617. 

Alfred the Great, 1497-1503; as a fugitive, 
1499; ascends the English throne, 1499; 
arts and industries under, 1503; character of, 

1503; childhood of, illus., 1498; death of, 
1503; education of, 1498; great learning of, 
1502; interesting incidents in life of, 1499, 

1500; laws of, 1502; real founder of the Eng- 
lish Monarchy, 1499; triumphs over the 
Danes, 15013 victory over the Danes, 1500. 

Alger, Russel A., portrait of, 2968. 

Algeria, province of, 2802. 

Algidus, Mount, 879, 880. 

Algiers, 1981 3 2216, 2282; 
2771; capture of, by the French, 

Algonquin Indians, 2334. 

AlhakemI., 1410, 1424, 1430, 1431. 

Alhbakem II., — 1427. 

Alhambra, 1824. 

Ali, the Kalif, 1399-1401. 

Ali, Hyder, 2535, 2536, 2560-2562. 

Ali, Mehemet, 2699, 2775, 2786, 2787. 

Alien Law, 2734. 

Alison, Archibald, 3353. 

Aliwal, battle of, 2793. 

Alix, Princess of Hesse, wife of Nicholas II., of 
Russia, 3221. 

Al Kaymen, Khalif, 1546. 

Alkolwalaki, battle of, 2679. 

Allemanni crossing the Rhine, illus., 1149. 

Allen, Ethan, Colonel, 2507, 2543; seizes Fort 
Ticonderoga, 2504, 2505. 

Allia, battle of, 887. 

Allianga, vessel, 2061. 

Alliance, the Holy, 2762. 

Allied Forces on the road to Paris, illus., 
2711. 

Allston, Washington, 

Allumghire, 2388. 

Alma, battle of, 2989. 

Al Mamoun, 1413; circumference of the globe 
reckoned under, 1413, learning under, 
14143; patron of literature, 1413. 

Almenara, battle of, 2370. 


3155}; portrait of, 


2731, 2746, 
2777: 


opp. 
3363. 
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Al Mansur, , 1410, 1428. 
Almanza, battle of, 2367. 
Almeida, in India, 1936. 
Almeida, siege of, . 2694. 


Almeria, 3058. 

Almeric, King of Jerusalem, 1431. 

Almexial, battle of, 2204. 

Al Mohdi, or Mahadi, brilliant reign of, 
I4Il. 

Al Moktador, .. 1416. 

Almondhir, 1425. 

Almonte, 3181, 3182. 

Al Mestasem, Khalif, of Bagdad, 

Al Motassem, 1416. 

Al Mothanna, 1388, 1390, 1391. 


1410, 


1887. 


Al Muezzeddin, or Moez, 1419. 

Alompra, 2392. 

Alp Arslan, 1547, 1548. 

Alphabet, the Pheenician, 324. 

Alpheus, © 544, 548. 

Alps, 847; Charlemagne crossing the, illus., 


1440. 

Alsace, annexation of, to France, 

Alsace-Lorraine, cession of, to Germany, 
3036, 3043. ; 

Alsen, capture of, 3014. 

Altaku, battle of, , 172. 

Altenheim, 2279. 

Altona, 2381. 

Altranstadt, Peace of, 2378. 

Alva, Duke of, 1951, 1983, 1993; 20703 in Italy, 

2091; in Portugal, 2096; in the Netherlands, 
, 2100-2103. 

Alvarez, General, 3182. 

Alvinzi, Marshal, 2632. 

Alyattes, King of Lydia, 

Amadeus I., of Spain, 


2172, 2267. 
3034, 


240, 310, 311. 
3025, 3050, 3051. 


Amalaric, first Gothic King of Spain, 1188, 1191. 
Amalekites, 352, 362, 367, 368. 

Amasis, 59, 60. 

Amaziah, King of Judah, 377. 

Amazon River, explored by Orellano, 1923. 


Amazons, illus,“ opp. 493. 

Amboise, conspiracy of, 2114; peace of, 2117. 
Amboise, George d’, Archbishop of Rouen, 1712. 
Ambrister, Robert C., 2747. 

Ambrose, St., 1133, 1135, 1137. 


Ameer, Abdur Rahman Khan, 3162, 3163. 
Ameers of Scinde, 2793. 

Amenopheum, 51. 

Amenset, , 50. 

America, Aborigines of, 1916-1920. 


America, Central, Greater Republic of, 3284. 

America, Confederate States of, © 2837; arming 
of slaves, 2913; end of, | 2919; fall of New 
Orleans, 2867; fall of Petersburg, “ 2917; 
fall of Richmond, 2916, 2917; flight of Jeffer- 
son Davis from Richmond, 2917; govern- 
ment moved to Richmond, _ 2847; governors 


of, 2844; invaded by National forces, , 
2844; Jefferson Davis’ reply to England’s pro- 
test, 2910; Organize a permanent govern- 
ment 2859; recognized as belligerents by 


France, England and Spain, 2858; seize Na- 
tional property, 2837; send Mason and Slidell 
to Europe, 2858, 2859; surrender of Lee, 
2916; sympathizers of, in Canada, 2910; ves- 
sels buitt in England for, 2909. 

America, discoveries and explorations in, _ 192I- 
1923; discovery of, 1916-1920; first English 
settlement in, 2321. 

American Revolution, 2487-2539; American 
army disbanded; ~ 2538; Articles of Confedera- 
tion adopted by the American Congress,’ , 2521; 
‘* Boston Massacre,” . 2501; cessation of hos- 


INDEX. 


tilities proclaimed, 2538; colonial taxation, 
2496-2504; Declaration of Independence, 
2510, 2513; England and the, 2487-2557 ; 
evacuation of Boston, 2509; evacuation of 
New York City by General Washington, 
2514; first army of, assembled, 2504; flag 
adopted, —-—- 2521; General Howe takes pos- 
session of Philadelphia, 2518; independence 
of the United States acknowledged by England, 
2536; independence of the United States ac- 
knowledged by France, 2521; Indian out- 
rages, 2522; Massachusetts, circular letter 
of, 2500, 2501; minute-men, 25043 muti- 
neers march to Philadelphia, © 2528; port of 
Boston closed, 2503; progress in Southern 
colonies,” 2507; repulse of British at Charles- 
ton, 2510; Stamp Act Congress, 2497, 2498; 
excitement about, ~ 2497; surrender of Bur- 
goyne’s army, , 2520; surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, © 2530; tea tax, 2501, 
2502; treasonable correspondence between Ar- 
nold and Clinton, 2527; treaty between Hol- 
land and the United States, 2527; triumph of, 
2447; Valley Forge, 2521; Washington 


takes command of the American army, 2507; 
Writs of Assistance, 2496. 
America, Portuguese Empire in, 1936-1938 ; 


Spanish Empire in, ° 
sessions in, 1936. 
America, United States of, Civil War in (see 
United States of America, Civil War in), 

2833-2922. 


_ 1923-1936; Spanish pos- 


American Authors, illus., | opp. 3349. 

American Poets, illus., opp. 2832 

Amerigo Vespucci, 1919, 1938. 

Amestris, wife of Xerxes, 433, 434, 437. 

Amherst, General, 2432; 2788. 

Amida, battle of, 1263, 1264; conquest of, by 
Kobad, 1296, 1297. 

Amidas, - , 2076, 

Amiens, battle of, 3036; peace of, 2583; 
treaty of, 2662. 

Aminidab, 365. 

Amish, * 2654. 


Ammenemes III., 49. 
Ammon, Jupiter,’ 763. 


Ammonites, 352, 363, 366, 367. 
Amon, King of Judah, _. 378, 379. 
Amoreux, 3050. 

Amorites, 353, 355. 


Amosis, King of Thebes, 50. 
Amoy, capture of, 7, 2793. 
Ampére, 857. 

Amphictyon, 578. 


Amphictyonic Council, 578, 584, 585, 708, 709, 


715, 717- 
Amphictyonic States, 753, 754. 
Amphion,” 574. 
Amphipolis, 586, 662, 698, 705, 707. 


Amphissa, Locrians of, 717. 

Amphitrité,~ 560, 566. 

Ampudia, General, 2759. 

Amran, Mound of, 288. 

Amru, 1396-1398, 1400, I40I. 

Amshaspands, the seven, 254. 

Amsterdam, conquest of, by the French, 
New, 2325. 

Amulius,. 857, 858. 

Amun, 56, OI. 

Amunoph II.,_ .- 5r. 

Amunoph III.,° 51; Colossus of the Vocal Mem- 
non, illus., 54; Twin Colossi of, illus.,~ 52. 

Amurath I., Sultanof Turkey, 1900-1902. 

Amurath II., Sultan of Turkey, character and gov- 
ernment of, , 1904. 


. 2625 5 
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Amurath III., Sultan of Turkey, — 2008. 
Amurath IV., Sultan of Turkey, 2309. 
Amurath V., Sultan of Turkey, 3085. 
Amyntas, 431, 690, 70s. ; 
sAmyrteus, 435. 


Amyitis, wife of Nebuchadnezzar, 2472. 
Amytis, wife of Megabyzus, 434. 

Ana, 124. 

Anabaptists, in Germany, _ 1986, 1989. 
Anabasis, of Xenophon, : 682. 


Anacletus, Antipope, 1604. 

Anacreon, 608, 612. 

Anakim, extermination of, 358, 359. 

Anam, Empire of, 2392; French territory in, 


3210; war in, 
Ananda, 511. 
Anarchists, explode bomb in Paris Chamber of 

Deputies, 32143 outrages of, in Belgium, 

32045; in Paris, | 3200; in Spain, 3205. 
Anastasius I., 1219, 1298. 

Anastasius II., | 1235. 
Anatolia, or Natolia, 305. 


3002. 


Anat, or Anata, 124. 
Anaxagoras, 646, 655, 73I. 
Anaximander, 614. 
Anaximenes, 614. 

Ancient History, scope of, 1179. 
Ancona, seized by France, _, 2785. 


Ancre, Marshal d’, 
"Opp. 2261. 

Ancus Martius, 862, 1027. 

Andelot, Sire d’, 2113. 

Andersen, Hans Christian, 3363. 

Anderson, General Robert, 2837, 2842,2854,2917. 

Andrassy, Count, 3106, 3107. 

André, Major John, = 2527. 

Andrew, Governor John A,, _ 

Andrew, Grand Duke of Russia, 

Andrew II., of Hungary, 15773 . 

Andromeda, 573. 

Andronicus, 1240;, 18476, 1877. 

Andros, SirEdmund, 2324-2330. 

Andrussov, Peace of, 2302. 

Angelo, Michael, 1818, 1980; 
of, opp. 1566; 2150. 

Angelus, Isaac, 1241, 1576, 1577. 

Anglas, Boissy d’, 2624. 

Angles and Saxons in Britain, 

Angles, home of, 1180, 1184. 

Anglo-Saxon England, amusements in, 1520; 
classes in, 1520; dress, 1519; food and 
feasts, | 1519; gleemen, 1520; houses, 
1519; social life, 1519; women, _ 1519. 

Anglo-Saxons, character of, , 1214; Church of, 
1537; criminal laws, 12163; education,. | 1214; 
government, 1215; Heptarchy table of, 
1217; king’s household, 1216; ranks or orders, 

1216; religion, 1209; serfs, 1216, 

Angora, battle of, , 1896, 1903. 

Angouléme, Duke and Duchess of, , 
2768. 

Angra-Mainyus, 251, 253, 256. 

Angus, Earl of, ~ 2081, 2082. 

Anjou, Charles, Duke of, 1616, 1676. 

Anjou, Duke of, 2105-2107, 2373. 

Anjou, Margaret of, wife of Henry VL, : 

Anna, Empress of Russia, 2403, 2405. 

Annapolis, 2333, 2418. 

Anne Askew, 2043. 

Anne Boleyn, wife of Henry VIII., 2037-2040; 
receives news of her death-warrant, illus., 
2039. 

Anne, daughter of James II., of England, 

Anne Hyde, wife of James, Duke of York, 

Anne Neyille, wife of Richard III., . 1796. 


2260; assassination of, illus., 


2912. 
1866. 
1872. 


2150; portraits 


1206, 1217. 


2713, 2767, 


1788. 


2257. 
2229. 
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Anne of Austria, wife of Louis XIII., 2175, 
2260, 2268-2271. 
Anne of Beaujeu, Duchess of Bourbon, 1709,1710. 
Anne of Bohemia, wife of Richard II., |, 1773, 
1775. 
Anne of Brittany, 17 LOL 250. U7 Lye lO Des 


meeting between Charles VIII. and, illus., 
Opp. I7II. 

Anne of Cleves, wife of Henry VIII., 
2042. 

Anne, Queen of England, 
2374; portrait of, 

Annesi Gennaro, 


, 1982; 


2257) 2362, 2367, 2368, 
opp. 2362. 
2292. 


fee of George of Denmark, 2235, 2244, 

2246. 

Annia Faustina, 3, 1082. 

Anquetil du Perron, 249. 

Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury,. 1565; 
1724. 

Anselm, St., 1648. 

Ansheric, Bishop, 1456. 

Anson, Commodore, _ 2406; 2654. 

Ansprand, 1196. 

Anteopolis, 42. 

Antalcidas, _ 440, 698; peace of, 440, 441, 688. 

Antietam, battle of, 2873. 

Antigonus Gonatas, 780. 

Antioch, 183; asa Persian city,’ 1305; battle 
of, 1103; city of, ~ 329; conquest of by 


Chosroés I., 1303 ; conquest of, by Crusaders, 
~ 1571; sacked by Persians, 13303; storming 
of, by the Crusaders, illus., 1572; youth of, 
massacred by Chosroés I.,~ 1304. 
Antiochus I.,~ 673; — 783. 
Antiochus II., | 783. 
Antiochus III., the Great, 


784-786, 796, 932. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, _ 786, 


Antiochus Grypus, 788. 

Antiochus Hierax, | 784. 

Antiochus Sidetes, 788, 814. 
Antipater, 766, 767, 775; 772, 777. 
Antiphilus, ; 791. 

Antiphon, 725. 

Antiquity, monuments of, 26. 
Antisthenes, | 735. 

Antitch, General, 3085. 


Antoine de Bourbon, King of Navarre, 2113. 

Antoninus, 1262. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, 1082-1085. 

Antoninus Pius, 1082, 1083, 1090. 

Antoninus, Titus Aurelius, 1082. 

Antony, Mark (see Mark Antony), illus., _ 993. 

Antwerp, battle of, 2100; cruelties of Spaniards 
in, 2066, 2067; fall of, | 2104; International 
Exposition in, 3222; second siege and fall of, 

2107, 2108. 

Anu, Boe 

Anubis, 93- 

Anundpal, defeated by Mahmoud, ~ 

Anville, Duke d’,“ 2415. 

Aosta, Duke of, elected King of Spain, 

Apache Indians, 2937. 

Apalachian Indians, 2330. 

Apamea, 811; destruction of, 
by Persians, 1330. 

Aparanadius, 173. 

Apelles;” yao; “79l. 

Apennines, ~ 847, 848. 

Aphrodité, 559, 561, 562, 565, 574. 


Apis, ~ 95; , 
Apollo, 559, 562, 569; Belvedere, illus.,, 
6. 


1554- 
3025. 


1313; sacked 


opp. 


504. 
Apollodorus,’ 43; 839, 1079. 
Apollonia, 585, 689, 704; 930. 
Apollonius, the poet,’ 791, 838. 
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Appian, the Greek historian, 841. Ardaburius, 1281, 1282. 
Appian Way, — 906. Ardazanes, 1282. 
Appius Claudius, the Blind, 907. Ardys, 310. 
Appius Claudius, the Decemvir, 881-883. Areobindus, 1282. 
Appomattox Court House, 2917. Areopagus, Court of, 601, 602, 604, 605, 
Apraxin, 2425. Arés, 559-561, 574, 602. 
Apulia, 851, 852; conquered by the Normans, Argeus, 705. 
1471. Argentine Republic, 3171. 
Aquze Sextiz, 954. Argolis, 544, 548. 
Aqueducts, Roman, 906. Argonautic Expedition, 551, 552. 
Aquia Creek, battle of, 2847. Argonauts, 572, 586; illus., 553. 
Aquinas, Thomas, 1565. Argos, 562, 569, 665; foundation of, 550; 


Aquitaine, 1643, 1644, 1648, 1650, 1653, 1661. 

Aquitania, IOII. 

Arabia, Abyssinian power in, 1311; caravans of, 

322; conquest of, by Asshur-bani-pal, 186; 
conquest of, by Sargon, 166, 167; description 
of, 1310, 1348; invasion of, by Esar-haddon, 

179, 180; rise of, 1341. 

Arabia Petrza,, 831, 1080. 

Arabians, arts, 1414; description, 13503 litera- 
ture, 1352; marriagelaws, 1369; religion, 
1352;science, 1352;systemofnotation, 1414. 

Arabi Pasha, 3144. 

Arabic notation, 1414. 

Arab outpost, illus., 3145. 

Arabs, wandering, illus., 1350. 

Arachosia, 496. 

Arachne, 563. 

Arago, 3351. 

Arago, D. F., illus., 2782. 

Arago, Emmanuel, _ 2806, 2807. 

Aranda, Count d’, 2449 

Aratus, 780, 781, 838. 

Arbaces, 239. 

Arbas, siege of, 13.22. 

Arbela, battle of, 446, 764, 765. 

Arbitration, Court of, at Geneva, 

Arbogastes, 1133, 1134. 

Arbuthnot, Admiral, 2525. 

Arbuthnot, Alexander, 2747. 


2926. 


Arcadia, 548, 561, 581, 689, 696, 699; confeder- 
ated cities of, 700. 

Arcadians, 700, 701. 

Arcadius, 1135, 1139; Eastern Roman Empire 


established under, 1219. 


Arc de Triomphe, illus., 2281. 
Arcesilas, 1737. 

Archeus, 784. 

Archdale, John, 2329, 2330. 


Archelaus I., 
Archias, 6091. 


795, 731. 


Archidamus, 644, 656, 658, 697, 699. 
Archimedes, 591; 837, 925; death of, illus., 
Opp. 942. 


Architecture, Assyrian, 140, I50, 153, 154, 158, 
200, 203-210, 217; decline of, 192, 193; under 
Asshur-bani-pal, 187-189; under Esar-haddon, 

181-183; under Sargon, 169, 1713 under 


Sennacherib, 176-178; Aztec, 5, 1926, 1928; 
Babylonian, 290, 291; Buddhist, 521; 
Chaldean, 109, 110, 112, 115; Egyptian, 49, 
50, 51, 75; early Egyptian, 45; French, 


2354; German, 1621; 
under Shah Jehan, 
Persian, 466-476; 


Gothic, 1566; Indian, 
2340; Median, 2483 
1343; Phoenician, 324, 
325; Saracenic, 1414, 1415; orders of Greek, 
739; Roman, 1027-1030; under Abderrah- 
manJ., 1423; under Darius Hystaspes, 429, 
430; under Xerxes, 434. 
Archons, of Athens, 557, 601. 
Arcis-sur-Aube, battle of, 2711. 
Arc, Joan of, or Jeanne d’, 1683- -1696, 1787. 
Arcola, battle of, 2632. 
Arcot, battle of, 2417. 


government of, 580; plainof, 544. 
Argyle, Duke of, . 2394. 


Argyle, Earl of, 1854; 2082. 
Argyle, Marquis of, 2205, 2226. 
Aria, 406. 

Arians, 


L125, VI30, 11325 2134, 
Ariarathes IV., 06. 
Ariaspes, 442. 

Aribert I., 1196. 

Aribert II., 1196. 
Ariobarzanes, 442. 


Ariosto, 2150; illus., opp. 1566. 
Ariovistus, 974. 

Aristarchus, 791, 836. 

Aristides, 621-624, 632-634, 637-639. 


Aristippus, of Cyréné, 737. 
Aristobulus, 968. 


Aristomenes, 599, 600, 644. 

Aristocracy, of France, 2571; in England, 
2570. 

i cconanes 724; ‘791, 836. 

Aristotle, 705, 708, 720, 733; illus., 2, 734. 

Aristozanes, 444. 

Arius, 1130. 

Arkansas, 27533 election of 1872 in, 2929; 
guerrillas in, 2884, 2894. 

Arkansas Post, capture of, 2880. 

Arkinholm, battle of, 1852. 

Arkwright, Sir Richard, 2566, 2647; invention 
of, 24769; portrait of, opp. 2580. 

Arles, 1187. 

Arleux, battle of, 2372. 

Arlington Heights, fortification of, 2847. 

Armada, Invincible, 2073, 2075, 2109. 

Armada, Second, 2075. 

Armada, Spanish, destruction of, 2075. 

Armagnac, Count Bernard d’, 1677. 

Armagnac, Count John d’, 1704. 

Armagnac, James d’, Duke of Nemours, 1704. 


Armagnacs, of France, 1677. 
Armenia, 407; 1020, 1066, 1079, 1083, 1108; 
Aryan migration to, 240; independence of, 
1244; invaded by Persians, 1313; invaded 


by Esar-haddon, 179; invaded by Eastern 
Romans, 1333; Kingdom of Greater, 807; 
Kingdom of Lesser, 808; Major, 807; 


massacres in, 3251-32533 massacres in, posi- 
tion of foreign powers towards, 3254, 32553 
Minor, 807; pacification of, 1293; partition 
of, between Rome and Persia, 12773; persecu- 
tion of Christians, 1289; Persian, 120, 1263 
religion, 1258; religious troubles under Isdi- 
gerd II., 1285, 1286; Roman and Persian, 
united under Chosroés, 277; Russia and, 
3252; scheme for reforms, 3252, 3253; sympa- 
thy for, inthe United States, 3254; triumphof 
Christians over Persians, 1290; Turkish atroc- 
ities; 3222; western, | 1277. 


Armenians, against the Turks, at Zeitoun, 3253; 


under Russian rule, 3259. 
Arminians, PP ain te 
Armistead, Major, 2745. 


Armstrong, Colonel John, 2421. 
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Arngrim, King of Heligoland, 1469. 
Arnold, Abbot of Citeaux, 1582, 1584. 
Arnold, Colonel Benedict, - 2505, 2507, 2520, 


2526, 2528, 2530; treason of, 2527. 
Arnold, Edwin, 3353; portrait of, Opp. 3353. 
Arnold, Matthew, 3353. 

Arnold of Brescia, 1604, 1605, 1650. 

Arnold, Thomas, 857, 3352. 
Arnulf, King of Germany, 1457. 
Arpad, 1457. 


Arran, James Hamilton, Earl of, 2082, 2083. 


Arras, treaty of, 1707, 1797. 

Arretium, goo. 

Arrian, 841. 

Arsaces, 436, 437; 1258-1261, 1266, 1273, 1274. 
Arsaces I., ee 


Arsaces III., 784, 78s. 
Arsaces VI., 813. 
Arsaces the Great, 814. 
Arsacide, Parthian Empire of the, 
Arses, King of Persia, 445. 
Art, Assyrian, 203-210, 217-219; under Sargon, 
171; Babylonian, 291, 292; Chaldean, 
115, 118; Egyptian, 50, 78, 83, 84; English, 
2354;  2650;Flemish, 2350; Florentine, 
1817; French, under Charles the Wise, 1675, 
2350, 3363; German, 2151, 3363; Greek, 730, 
738; Hindoo, 489; Italian, 2150, 2151, 2353, 
2650; Japanese, 3190, 3191; Medizval, 1643, 
1644; Persian, 476, 1343, 1344; Russian, 2458; 
Spanish, 2350, 2353; Venetian, 1814; under 
Artaxerxes, 1246. 


810-818. 


Artabannes, 1274. 
Artabanus, 434; 814. 
Artabazus, 977. 
Artaphernes, 620. 


Artaxata,~ 807. 


Artaxerxes I., S17; 1243; art under, 1246; 
conquests, 1243; government, 1245; reli- 
gious zeal, 1243; sayings, 1243; wars with 
Rome, 1244. 


Artaxerxes II., 1276. 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
642; character of, 


382; 434, 436, 641, 
435; Egyptian revolt against, 


435: 
Artaxerxes Memnon, 438-443, 672, 682, 683, 688, 
608. 
Artaxerxes, Ochus, 443, 444, 703, 716. 
Artemidorus, 990. 
Artemis, 559, 564, 569; temple of, at Ephesus, 


740. : 
Arthenay, battle of, 3036. 


Arthur, Chester A., 2937, 2941; illus.,- opp., 
2938, 2967. 

Arthur, King, 1208. 

Arthur, of Brittany, 1652, 1653, 1738. 

Artogerassa, 1274. 

Artois, annexed to France, 2267. 

Artois, Count of, 2585, 2713, 2714. 

Arundel, Earlof, 26. 

Aruns, 886. 

Arval Brothers, of Rome, 867. 

Aryana-Vaéjo, 251. 

Aryan, immigrants in Asia Minor, 307; lan- 


guage, 28; migrations, 234, 236, 2403; or 
Indo-European family, 487. 

Aryans, castes, 488, 489; description, 487, 
488; history, . 488; home, 1180; or Indo- 


Europeans,. 28, 29; prehistoric, . ‘487, 488. 
Arzanéné, —_1322. 
Asa, King of Judah, 376. , 
Ascalon, 356; battle of, 1575; Richard the 


Lion-hearted at, illus., 
Ascham, Roger, 2052. 
Asculum, battle of, 903. 


1574- 
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Ashantees, 2788, 2789; wars of England with, 
3070. 

Ashburton, Lord,’ 2755. 

Ashdod, 356. 


Ashe, General James, 
Asher, tribe of, 359. 
Ashruff, 2384. 
Ashtoreth, 324. 
Asia, birthplace of religions, 32; Central, re- 
centeventsin, 3162; English and French wars 
in, 3001, 3002; historical, 30, 31; Portu- 
guese Empire in, 1936-1938; proper, 1016, 
Asia Minor, 545; 1017; conquered by Alex- 
andertheGreat; 445,446; divisions of Ancient, 
306; extent, 305; first Greek settlements, 
557; geography of, 305-307; Ionian cities, 


2524. 


. 584; islands of, 306; kingdoms, 305- 
314; lakes, | 306; mineral wealth, 306; 
mountains, 305, 306; products, 305; rivers, 
. Box g 
Asiph Jan, 2340. 
Askew, Anne, 2043. 


Asnapper, 181. 


Asoka, 512. 
Asopus,~ 635. 
Asordanes, 173. 


Aspadan,. | 234. 
Aspasia, 655. 


Aspern, battle of, 2687. 
Aspis, 442. 

Assassins, of Syria, 1580. 
Assayé, battle of, 2391. 
Asshur, ruins of, 138. 


Asshur, the god,. 140, 220, 221; favorite emblem, 
220; sacred tree of, 221; tutelary deity of 

the Assyrians, 220, 221. 
Asshur-bani-pal, 181, 183-192; amusements of, 
187; architecture and building under, __18y, 


189; conquers Egypt, 183, 184; conquers 
Susiana, 184, 185; cruelties practiced by, 
189, 190; enthronement of, illus., Opp. 131; 
greatness of, 189; rebellion of Satil-Mugina 
against, | 185; war captives of, illus... 215; 

- wars, 183-186. 

Asshur-bil-kala, 149, 267. 

Asshur-bil-nisi-su, 141. 

Asshur-dayan I., 143. 

Asshur-dayan II., 150. 

Asshur-dayan III., 162. 


Asshur-emid-ilin, or Saracus (see Saracus), 
192-194, 269. 

Asshur-inadi-su,. 173. 

Asshur-izir-pal, I50-155, 267; amusements of, 
_ 152; edifices, erected by, 153; military 


campaigns of, 150-152; public works, 154, 
155; temples built by, 154. 

Asshur-lush, 162. 

Asshur-ris-ilim, 143, 266. 

Asshur-upallit, | 141. 

Assisi, Francis of, 1564. 

Assyria, 1020; and Egypt compared, 2003 


blank historical period, 1503 civilization, 

196-219; conquered by Cyaxares, PSS PIO)? 
conquers Chaldea, 142, 167; conquests of, 
under Sargon, 166-171; conquests of, under 
Sennacherib, 1471-176; decline of, | 190-194; 
divination of, illus., 229; divided by the 
Medes, _ 239; extent of domain, under Shamas- 
Vul,. 159; fall, 194; geography, 137, 138; 
greatness of, 186; great dominions, 161, 
186; historians, 139, 1403; historical periods, 


140; invaded by Nebuchadnezzar, 1433 in- 
vaded by the Medes, 193; invaded by the 
Scythians, I9I, 192; kings, table of, 195; 


obscure period of history, 102; palaces of, at 
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Nineveh, illus., 

140-195; power in Syria, 
UCtS VOL, jle758 TUINS Of; 1377 pP30 nn LO4; 
sphinxes in, 181; synchronistic tablet, 149; 
temples and palaces, 26; under Asshur-bani- 
pal, 183-192; under Asshur-izir-pal, 150- 
155; under Esar-haddon, 178-183; under 
Sennacherib, 171-178; under Shalmaneser, 
155-159} under Tiglath-Pileser I., 143-149; 
under Tiglath-Pileser II., 163-165. 

Assyrian Canon, 26. 

Assyrian Empire, 106, 137-230; king, illus., 
216; lion hunt, illus., 218. 

Assyrian religion, character and methods of, 
227, 228, 229, 230; festivals, 229, 230; genil, 
' 226, 227; gods,’ 220, 221; inferior deities, 

226, 227; relation to Chaldean, 220; table 
of chief deities, 230. 

Assyrians, architecture, 140, 200; armies, 211} 
bas-reliefs, © 203, 217; chief deities, table of, 
230; civilization, 196-219; cruel and vindic- 
tive spirit, 189, 190; cuneiform inscriptions, 
140, 200-202; dress and weapons of warriors, 
212, 213, 216, 217; entertainments, 2173 going 
to battle, illus., 159; government, 141, 215; 
high priest and king, illus., opp. 26, 216; his- 
tory, sources of,” 139, 140; Kurds, descendants 
of, 194; lion hunt of, illus., 218; mental 
and moral characteristics, 197, 198, 200; met- 


opp. 254; political history, 
, 164, 165; prod- 


allurgy, 219; military genius, | 200; music, 

216; nobles and courtier, illus., 39; obe- 
lisks, 2023 origin, 140, 197; physical char- 
acteristics} 197; practical arts,’ 219; treat- 
ment of captives, 213, 215; vices, 199, 200; 
warfare, 210-216; war-chariot of, illus., 
211. 

Asti, 1605. 

Astolph, King of the Lombards, 1437; Lom- 
bardy under, 1197. 

Astrea, 558, 570. 

Astronomer, an Alexandrian, illus., 792. 

Astronomy, Chaldean, 119; Ptolemaic, ~ 837; 
modern, 2148, 2347. 

Asturias, 1404, 1421, 1429; 1823. 

Astyages, _ 240-244, 412; and Cyrus,’ 243; 
character, 241; court, 241; domestic life 
of, 242; death of, 242-244; establishes Ma- 
gianism in Media, 241. 

Atace, 1186. 

Atahualpa, Inca of Peru, 1932, 1933; portrait 
of, — 1933. 

Ateta, 

Athalaric, 1188, 1192. 

Athaliah, wife of Jehoram, 377. 

Athanagild, ~ 1188. 

Athanaric, 1132. 


Athanasius, St., 842, 1136. 
Atharva-Veda, 493. 


Atheas, 717. 

Athelstan, 1460, 1497, 1498, 1504. 

Athéné, 559, 563, 564, 573; illus.,, 563; statue 
of, 623, 739; temple of, 592. 

Athenian Army in Sicily, illus., opp. 631. 


Athenree, battle of, 1756. 

Athens, 579, 657, 660, 692, 695, 702, 703, 706, 
711;~ 778; archons, 601; Acropolis, 739, 
752, 753; Acropolis, illus., 645; captured by 
Xerxes, ~ 433; classes, 604; decline, 674, 
675; early people, 601; founding of, 550; 
glory of, 623, 641; leading state of Greece, 
639; long walls, 686; ostracism, 608 ; 
Parthenon, illus.,. opp. 725; Pirseus, illus., 
643; plain of, 544; political parties, 606; 
port of,. 638; restored democracy, 6717; re- 
turn of Alcibiades to, illus., opp. 672; ruins 
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of Parthenon, illus., 652; rulers, 637; Spar- 
tan invasion, 609; supremacy of, 636; sur- 
render of, 675; under Pericles,” 6443) 2heas 
tre of Dionysius at, illus., opp. 630; under 
laws of Solon, 601-609. 

Athor, or Hathor, 92. 

Athos, Mt., 704. 

Athothis, or Thoth, | 45. 

Atlanta, Georgia, Cotton States’ Exposition at, 

2961 ; siege and fall of, — 2907. 

Atlantic Cable, .2923; 3297. 

Atlas, 573. 

Atradates, © 242; 412. 

Atropos, ~ 572. 

Attalus, 800, 1146. 

Attalus Philadelphus, 8or. 


Attica, 547,557, 629, 691; plains of, 544. 

Attila, King of the Huns, 1148, 1149; ~ 12193 
festival at court of, illus., opp. 1130. 

Atyadz, , 308, 309. 

Auber, 3363. 


Aubigny, Esmé Stuart, Lord of, 
Auckland, Lord, 2788, 2793. 
Audoin, II94. 

Audubon, John James, ~ 3354; illus. 
Auersperg, Prince, 3107. 


2089. 


2983. 


Auerstadt, battle of, 2673, 2674. 
Auerswald, 2810. 

Augereau, General, 2635; 1484. 
Auger, General, 2870. 


Aughrim, battle of, 2253. 
Augsburg, Confession of, 
1638, 1962, 1968; interim, 


1968; diet at, 
1994; league of, 


2286, 2287; religious peace of, 1997. 
Augurs of Rome, 870. 
Augusta, siege and fall of, 2529. 
Augustan Age, 1032-1037. 
Augustenburg, Frederick, Duke of, 


3013, '3014. 
Augustin, Emperor of Mexico, 3169. 


Augustine, St., | 1138; T2102. 
Augustulus, Romulus, 1150. 
Augustus Cesar, 1050-1058; statue of, at Na- 


ples, illus.,’ opp. 1055. 

Aulaff,: 1504, 1505. 

Aumale, Duke d’, 3067, 3153. 

Aurelian, 1102, I104. 

Aurelius, Marcus, 1083-1085. 

Aurora,. 569, 570, 574 

Aurungzebe, 2340-2343; becomes Emperor, 
2341; court, 2342; dominions, 2342; Fakir 


Rebellion and, 2343; government, ” 
Austen, Jane, 3352. 
Austerlitz, battle of,“ 2670. 
Australia, English migration to, 


2342. 


2795; gold dis- 


covered, 2795, 2796; government, 27963 
industries, ,2795, 2796; penal colonies, 2795; 
settlement, | 2570; South and West, 2795. 
Austria, 1941; 2762; aids the Slavs, 2813; 
alliance of, with France, | 2422; wars with 
France, 1970, 1971, 1978, 1983, 1984; and 
Hungary, 2813; and Italian independence, 
2997, 2998; and Prussia, 3014-3019; at the 


close of the Seven Years’ War, 2440; at the 
close of the war of Austrian Succession, ~ 2416; 
claimants to the throne of Charles VI.,. 2407; 
conquered by Napoleon, 2687 ; Duchy Olay 
1604, 1627; dukes, archdukes and emperors, 
table of, _ 3381, 3382; invaded by Napoleon, 
2633, 2634 3 Italy and Prussia declare war, 
against, 3016; joins the coalition against 
France, 2706; peace of Schénbrunn, 2687; 
pragmatic sanction, . 2400; quadruple alliance, 
_ 2411; rebellion of Hungary, 2812-2815 ; 
reforms, 2812; reforms of Joseph II., 2447, 
2451, 2452; reforms under Maria Theresa, 
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24513; invades Silesia, 2425 ; soldiers of, illus., 

Opp. 2368; treaty with Italy, 3018; treaty 
with Napoleon, 2702; visit of Victor Emman- 
uel to, 3063. 

Austria, Charles, Archduke of, 
Barcelona, 2366; at Naples, 
from Spain, 2371. 

Austria-Hungary, affairs of, 3216-3221 ; conquest 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 3119; Germany 
and, 3063; ‘‘ Iron Gates,” 3259; and Russia, 

3108, 3109; recent events in, 3259; re- 
ligious questions, 32213; reorganization, 
3019; Herzegovina revolts against, 31583 rev- 
olutions, 2812-2815; Russo-Turkish war, and, 

3106; under Francis Joseph, 3003, 3004. 

Austrian Italy, revolution in, 2815, 2816. 

Austrian Succession, War of the, 2407-2416. 

Autharis, 1195. 

Autichamp, Count d’, 

Auto da fé, in Spain, 

Autophradates, 

Avars or Huns, 
magne, 


2359, 2360; at 
2367; driven 


2630. 
2093. 
441, 442. 
1184; conquered by Charle- 
1443; converted to Christianity, 


1443; in Thrace, 1332; overthrown by the 
MEKG, eer 224" 

Avatars of Vishnu, 503, 504. 

Avaux, Count of, 2252. 

Averill, General William W., 2876, 2879, 2895, 
2902. 

Averroes, 1420. 

Averysboro’, battle of, 2014. 

Avicenna, 1414, 1420, 1565. 

Avidius Cassius, 1083. 

Axum, ruins of, 102. 


Ayacucho, 27473; battle of, 3172. 

Ayesha, 1367, 1368, 1399, 1400. 

Ayllon, Vasquez de, 1921. 

Ayoob Khan, = 3142, 3162, 3163. 

Azeglio, Massimo d’, 2804. 

Azerbijan, 233. 

Azermidocht, daughter of Siroes, 1340, 1341. 

Azov, 2316, 2327, 

Aztecs, 1924; civilization, 1925; government, 

1925; industries, 1925; learning, 1925; 

priests, illus., opp. 2006; religion, 1926; 
social and civil laws, 1025. 

Azuri, King of Ashdod, 167. 
AAL, 184, 320. 

Baalbec, 783; great stone at, illus; 332; 

temple at, illus., 331. 

Baaleazar, King of Tyre, 318. 

Baal-Moloch, 4326. 

Baasha, 373. 

Babel, mound of, 287; Tower of, 24, 105. 

Baber, 2142. 

Babceuf, Gracchus, 2630. 

Babylon, 108; 782, 783, 834, 1079, 1093; cap- 


149; capture of, illus., 

275; description, 283-287; fall, eA, Pappa 
416, 417; great wall, 271, 272, 286; hang- 

ing gardens, 272, 273, 286; interregnum at, 


tured by Assyrians, 


176; Jews led captive into, illus., 380; kings 
of, table of, 278; mounds, 287-289; pal- 
aces, 291; remarkable edifices, 284; ruins, 
287-290; ruins of, illus., 285; the Kasr, 
ailus;, 277. 
Babylonia, 105; agriculture, 207, 298 ; an- 
nexed to Assyria, 268; armies, 296; civili- 
zation, 249-298; independence, 267; in- 


vaded by Cyrus the Great, 276, 277; invaded 
by Sargon, 268; invaded by Tiglath-Pileser 
I., 266; music, 298; pretenders to throne, 
I71; priests and wise men, 296, 2973 reli- 
gious festivals, 301; under Nabonadius, 


3399 

274-277; under Nabopolassar, 269, 2703 un- 
der Nebuchadnezzar, 270-273; wars with As- 
Syria, 266, 267; women, 208. 

Babylonia, Birs-i-Nimrud of, 289-201. 

Babylonian captivity of the Jews, 381-384. 

Babylonian civilization, 279-298; advantages 
over Assyrian, 279; cylinders of, 280. 


Babylonian Empire, 264-302; early, 106; 
end, 2477; extent and productions of, 264= 
266; founding of, 269; later, 106 ;* resem- 
blance to Assyrian, 249. 


Babylonian religion, 283, 299-302; deities, 


299, 300; identity with Chaldean, 299; idols, 
300; Marriage customs, 301; priests and 
temples, 300; symbolism, 301, 302. 


Babylonians, ancient, computation of time, 253 
architecture, 290, 291; arms and equipments, 
296; arts and sciences, 290-292; astron- 


omy, 292-295; commerce and manufactures, 

281, 297; customs and dress, 295, 206; 
food, 298; ingenuity, 290; intellectual 
ability, 281; luxury, 282; mechanical arts, 


292; physical characteristics, 292; political 


history, 266-278; punishments, 282; race 
of, 279, 280; religion, 283, 290-302; social 
life, 282. 

Bacchantes, 568. 

Bacchus, 568; illus., opp. 583. 


Bach, John Sebastian, 
Bacon, Francis, Lord, 
2348; opp. 3351. 

Bacon, Nathaniel, 

Bacon, Roger, 

Bactra, I0go. 

Bactria, 407, 415; 808. 

Bactriana, 765, 766. 

Badajoz, 2694, 2699. 

Baden-Durlach, George Francis, Margrave of, 
2164. 

Bader Grand-Duchy of, . 

Baden, Louis, Prince of, 

Bagdad, conquered by Togrul, 
by Tamerlane, 1895; founding of, 
siege and capture by the Mongols, _1884. 

Bagistan, 233. 

Bagoas, 444. 

Bagration, Prince, 2684, 2702. 

Bahadur Shah, 2386. 

Bahman-Dsul-hadjib, 1390. 

Bahram, 1323, 1328; coins of, 1328; defies 
Chosroés II., 1325; proclaims himself King 
of Persia, 1326; revolts against Persia, 
1323. 

Baie, 1082. 

Bailey, Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph, 

Baillie, Joanna, 3352. 

Bailly, 2587, 2589, 2612. 

Bainbridge, Commodore William, 


2650. 
2078, 2184, 2347; illus., 
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1565; 1749. 


2809. 

2316, 2362, 2365. 

1546; destroyed 
1410; 


2893. 


2734, 2740. 


Bajazet I., 1877, 1895, 1896, 1902, 1903; and 
Tamerlane, 1902; at Constantinople, 1902; 
wars, 1902. 


Bajazet II., 1906, 1907. 
Baker, Colonel Edward D., 
Baker Pasha, 3144. 
Baker, Sir Samuel, 
Balaam, 353. 
Balak, King of Moab, 353. 
Balaklava, battle of, 2989. 
Balance of power in Europe, 
system of, 1938, 1952. 
Balas, Alexander, 787. 
Balas or Palash, real name Valakhesh or Vola- 
gases, 1292; coinsof, 1293. 
Balbinus, I0gQ. 
Balbo, Cesare, 28 


2851. 


3349: 


1941; origin of 
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Balboa, Vasco Nufiez de, 
19217. 
Baldissera, General, 
Baldur, 1024. 
Baldwin, V., Count of Flanders, 
Balfour, Arthur James, 3149. 
Balfour, Colonel, 2529. 
Baliol, Edward, 1759, 1849, 1850. 
Baliol, John, King of Scotland, 1751, 1845. 
Balkan’states, 3157-3162. 
Ball, John, ——1769. 
Ball’s Bluff, battle of, 
Balmaceda, José Manuel, 
Balmerino, | 2413. 
Balmerinoch, Lord, 


1921, 1932; illus., 
) 3261, 3262. 
1645, 1876. 


2851, 2854. 
3205-3209, 


2194. 


Baltimore, Massachusetts troops in, 2843; riots 
in, 2934 

Baltimore, Eecil Calvert, Lord, 2193, 2326, 2327; 
illus., opp. 2325. 


Bancroft, George, 33573; portrait of, opp. 3372. 
Banda Oriental, 3171, 3172. 

Baner, 2173, 2174. 
Bankok, Frerch fleet at, 
Banking, origin of,. 1567; 2921. 

Banks, Nathaniel P., general, 2869-2871, 2883. 
Bannockburn, battle of, 1756, 1848. 


3210. 


Bannock Indians, 2936. 
Bapaume, 3040. 
Baragnon, || 3127. 


Barak and Deborah, story of, 362. 

Baratieri, General,. 3221. 

Barbarian monarchies, sovereigns of the, table of, 
_ Laie easy 

Barbarossa, Frederick, of Germany, 1604, 1607, 
1608; conquests in Italy, , 1605-1607; expedi- 
tions into Italy, © 1604; government, 1607; 
in Palestine, 1575 5 1730; in the Third 
Crusade, 1609; legends, 1609; marriage, 
1606; peace of Constance, and, 1606; quarrel 
with Adrian IV.,. 1605; receives homage from 
Poland and Hungary, 1606; receives the 


Lombardcrown, 1605; warwith Milan, 1605. 
Barbarossa, Hayraddin, 1981, 1983. 
Barbaroux, 2596, 2609, 2612. 
Barbauld, Anna Letitia, 3352. 
Barbary States, 2734, 2746; pirates of, 2771. 


Barbes, 2807. 
Barbosa, General, 
Barbosa, Ruy, 
Barca, Hamilcar, 
Barcelona, 2366; 3170. 

Bar, Confederation of, 2460. 
Barclay, de Tolly, 2684, 2702, 2708. 
Barclay, Robert, 2330. 
Barebones Parliament, 
Barebones, ‘‘ Praise God,” 
Barenberg, battle of, 2165. 
Bari, 1453. 
Barksdale, General, 
Barlaimont, Count, 
Barlow, Arthur, 2076. 
Barlow, Sir Hilaro, 2788. 
Barmecides, massacre of, 
Barneveldt, John van Olden, 


3208. 
3224. 


396; 913, 915. 


2214, 2215. 


2214. 


2878. 
2099. 


1412. 
2110, 2411. 


Barossa, battle of, 2694. 

Barragan, 3179. 

Barras, General, 26247, 2635, 2644. 
Barrere, 2611, 2614, 2615, 2621, 2624. 


Barrington, Admiral, 

Barrot, Odillon, 2806. 

Bartholdi, Frederic Auguste, 2945. 

Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty, illus., 

Bartholomew, St., massacre of, 
220. 

Barton, Colonel William, ‘ 


2531. 


2946. 
2066, 2102, 2119- 


2517 


INDEX. 


Bashaw of Tripoli, 2734, 2735. 

Bashi-Bazouks, 3092, 3095. 

Basill., 1237. 

Basil II., 1238. 

Basle, battle of, 974; council of, , 1634; peace 
of,in1499, 1637; peaceof,in1795, 2625-26096. 

Basques, 1184. 

Bassianus, _ 1095. 


Bassora, battle of, , 1400. 


Bastile, destruction of, 25471, 2589; illus., 


2588; illus., 2590; Mlle. Montpensier at 
storming of, illus,, 2311. 

Batavia, 2111. 

Batavian Republic, 2625. 

Bath, 2203. 


Bathori, Stephen, King of Poland, 
Baths, Roman, 1041. 
Bathsheba, 370. 


2133. 


Baton Rouge, capture of, 2867. 

Batoum, 3090, 3091. 

Battle of the Nations, 2708, 2709; of the Spurs, 
LORIe 


Battle Piece, Nineveh, illus., 212. 


Baudin, Rear-admiral, 2800. 
Baum, Colonel, 2520. 
Bautzen, battle of, 2706. 


Bavaria, conquered by Charlemagne, 1443; joins 
Austria against Napoleon, 2708; kings of, 
table of, 3343; madeakingdom, 2762; par- 


tition of, by Joseph I., 
2803. 


2366; under Louis I., 


Bavaria, Charles Albert, elector of, 2407. 
Bavaria, Charles, Prince of, — 3016. 
Bavaria, Charles Theodore, electorof, 2453, 2454. 


Bavaria, Duchy of, conferred on Otho of Wittels- 
bach, 1608. 

Bavaria, Electoral Prince of, 

Bavaria, Henry, duke of, 


AO bo: 
1546. 


Bavaria, Maximilian Emanuel, elector of, 2:88. 
Bavarian Succession, war of the, 2454. 
Bayard, Chevalier, 1955, 1974; 2029. 


Bayard, Thomas F., 2952. 

Bayeux Tapestry, 1721. 

Bayle, 2275, 2350. 

Bazaine, Marshal, 3028, 3030, 3032, 3036, 3069. 
Bazardjik, 2693. 

Beachy Head, battle of, 2254, 2288. 
Beaconsfield, Earl of, 3072, 3086, 3089, 3113, 3141, 


3143; brilliant diplomacy of, 
Beattie, James, 2649. 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
Beaufort, capture of, 
Beaufort, Cardinal, 1788, 178 
Beaufort, Duke of, © 2272. 

Beaufort, Edmund, Duke of Somerset, 1789, 1790, 
Beaugency, battle of, 3037. 
Beauharnais, Eugene, 2665, 2667, 2670, 26&7, 

2707, 2709, 2710. 

Beauharnais, General, 2611. 
Beauharnais, Stephanie, ~ 2670. 


3114-3119. 


1786, 1788. 


2857 5 sia of, 2868 


Beaumont, battle of, 3031. 
Beaumont, Francis, 2350. 
Beauregard, Fort, 2857. 


2841, 2847, 2848, 2860, 


Beauregard, Pierre G. T., 
opp. 2848. 


2900, 2908, 2914; illus., 
Beausejour, Fort, 2421. 
Becket, Thomas a, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

1731; murder of, illus., frontispiece vol. 6. 
Beckwith, Lieutenant-General, _ 2689. 


Beecher, Henry Ward, 2829 ; 33543; portrait 
of, 2839. 

Beecher, Lyman, 2829; 3354. 

Beethoven, 3363. 

Bede, ‘‘the Venerable,” | 1214, 1565. 


Bedford, Duke of, 1680, 1681, 1697, 1786-1788. 


INDEX. 


Bedford, Duke of, another, 2493. 


Bedouins, Ishmael, progenitor of 0. 
Bedr, battle of, 1364. eee 
Bega, battle of, 2316. 

Beggars before the Council, illus., opp. 2100. 


Behistun Inscription, 411, 412,419, 424, 4.26, 430; 


alls: 117. 
Behring, Captain, 2654. 
Bel, 123, 125, 299, 300. 
Bel, or Bel-Nimrod, 222. 
Belchite, battle of, 2685. 


Belem Castle, Portugal, illus., 

Belesis, 239. 

Belesys, 443. 

Belfort, siege of, 3040. 

Belge, 974. 

Belgian Revolution, 2780-2783. 

Belgians, oppressions of, 2780. 

Belgica,  Iotrt. 

Belgium, Anarchist-outrages in, 3204; annexes 
Congo State, 3222; independence, 2780 ; 
kings of, table of, 3389; political crisis, 


1831. 


3204; prosperity, 2783; revolution of, 2780, 
2783; unites with Holland, 2480. 
Belgrade, battleof, 2395; peaceof, 2405; siege 


of, , 2405. 
Belisarius, at Chalcis, 
1221; conquests in Italy, 
Bulgarians and Slavonians, 1224; in Persar- 
menia and Mesopotamia, 1299; captures Fort 
Sisauran6n in Persia, 1305; old age and death 
of, 1225; pursuit of Ostrogoths by, illus., 
following 1422. 
Bel-Kudur-uzur, 142. 
Bellegarde, 2710. 
Belleisle, Marshal, 
Bellerophon, British frigate, 
Belleville, battle of, | 3050. 
Bellini, 3363. 
Bell, John, 2834. 
Bellona, 561. 
Belmont, battle of, 2854. 
Belshazzar, or Bel-shar-uzur, 276. 
Beltis, or Mulita, 125, 126. 
Beltis, the ‘‘ Great Mother,” 
Bem, General, 2813. 
Bender, Field-Marshal, 
Bender, Fortress, 2460. 
Benedek, Field-Marshal, 3016. 
Benedetti, Count, 3026, 3028. 


1301; conquers Sicily, 
1192, 1193; defeats 


2408, 2410. 
2721. 


222223. 


2629. 


Benedict, Henry, Cardinal of York, 2415. 

Benedictines, 1564. 

Benedict VI., Pope, 1528. 

Benedict VII., Pope, 1529. 

Benedict VIII., Pope, 1532. 

Benedict IX., Pope, 1532, 1535. 

Benedict X., Pope, 1534, 1536. 

Benedict XI., Pope, 1665. 

Benedict XII., Pope, 1623. 

Benevento, battle of, 1616, 1658; Manfred’s 
death at, illus., opp. 1616. 

Benevento, Duke of, 1445. 

Benevolences, 1796, 1805. 

Bengal, 2417. 

Ben-hadad, King of Damascus, 156. 

Ben-hadad I., King of Damascus, 332. 

Ben-hadad II., King of Damascus, 332. 


Ben-hadad III., King of Damascus, 332 

Benham, Admiral, 3227. 

Benitzki, General, 3102. 

Benjamin, 344. 

Benjamin, Judah P., 
2838. 

Benjamin, tribe of, 359. 

Benningsen, 2707. 


2834, 2837, 2920; illus., 
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Bennington, 2520. 


Bentham, Jeremy, 2770; 3352. 


Bentinck, Lord William Cavendish, 2488. 
Bentivoglios, of Bologna, 1949. 
Bentonville, battle of, 2914. 

Béranger, 3358; portrait of, opp. 2149. 
Beranger II., 1457, 1458, 1526. 

Berbers, 1403, 1404. 

Bérenger of Tours, 1542. 

Berenice, 798. 

Beresford, family of, 2558. 

Beresford, Marshal, 2694, 24704. 

Beresina, 2704. 

Bergen, 2330. 

Bergen-op-Zoom, treaty of, 2110. 
Bergerac, peace of, 2123. 

Bergerot, General, 3046, 3050. 

Berghen, battle of, 2643. 

Berkeley, Lord, 2330. 

Berkeley, Sir William, 2322. 


Berlin, captured by Austrians, 24313; congress of 
great European powers at, 3108-3119; illus., 
opp. 3105; entry into, illus., opp. 3049; treaty 
of 1878, 3114, 3119. 

Berlioz, 3363. 

Bermuda Hundred, 2900. 

Bernadotte, Crown Prince of Sweden, 
2700, 2707-2710, 2802. 

Bernadotte, General, 
2690, 2693. 

Bernard, Governor, 


2693, 
2644, 2668, 2669, 2673, 


2501. 


Bernard, St., Abbot of Clairvaux, 1573; 1649. 
1650. 

Bernice, 3285. 

Berosus, 26, 27, 107, 108; 839. 


2708. 
23735 
2877. 


Berry, Duchess de, 

Berry, Duke of, 

Berry, General, 

Bertha, I211. 

Bertharit, 1196. 

Bertha, wife of Philip I., 1646. 

Berthier, General, 2636, 2637. 

Bertrand de Goth, archbishop of Bordeaux, 
1665. 

Bertrand, General, 

Berwick, Duke of, 


2467. 


2708. 
2362, 2363, 2396, 2404. 


Berwick, fall of, 1849; pacification of, 2195; 
treaty of, 2085. 

Bessas, 1307. 

Bessiéres, Marshal, 2706. 

Bestucheff, 2422. 

Beth-horon, battle of, 358. 

Bethune, Maximilian de, Duke of Sully, 2129, 


Beth- Yakin, 167, 175. 


Beust, Baron von, 3019. 
Beylan, battle of, 2786. 
Beza, Theodore, 2115. 
Bezabde, battle of, 1265. 


Beziers, massacre of, 1583. 

Bhagavad-Gita, extracts from, 500. 

Bias, 617, 619. 

Bible, King James’ version, 2180; Polyglot edi- 
tion, 1956; translated into German, by Luther, 

1963, 1964; Tyndale’s translation, 2038. 

Biddle, Captain, 2746. 

Biddulph, General, 3139. 

Biela, battle of, 3097. 

Bienville, Governor, 2334. 

Big Bethel, 2847. 

Big Black River Bridge, battle of, 

Bilbao, battles of, 3061. 

Billaud-Varennes, 2621, 2624. 

Billings, William, first American musical com- 
poser, 2543. 

Bindoes, 1323, 1325, 1328. 


2880. 
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Bion, 838. 

Biron, Colombian admiral, 

Biron, French general, 2611. 

Biron, Marshal, 2130, 2131. 

Biron, Russian Chancellor, 2403, 2408. 

Birs-i-Nimrud, temple of Nebo at Borsippa, 
291. 

Bismarck, Count Herbert, 3199. 

Bismarck, Prince, 3004, 3014, 3027, 3028, 3034, 
3036, 3040, 3106, 3107, 3108, 3113, 3129, 3155, 3150; 
and Napoleon III., illus., 3033; and North 
German Confederation, 3018; appointed 
chancellor, 3063; attempted assassination, 
3066; illus., 3033; political policy, 3,004 5 
portraits of, 3027, 3043, frontispiece vol. 10; 
reconciliation with William™~II., 3216; resi- 
dence, illus., opp. 3004; retirement, 3199. 

Bithynia, 306; 802, 1016. 

Bitonto, battle of, 2404. 


Biz Ts 
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Bittenfeld, General von, 3016. 
Blackburn’s Ford, 2848. 

Black Hawk, 2751. 

Black, Jeremiah S., 2838, 2934. 
Black, Joseph, 2646. 
Blackmore, Re, uiise ee OPPa 3373: 


Black Prince (see Edward, the Black Prince), 
1674; illus., opp. 1746. 


Black Stone at Mecca, 1366. 
Blackstone, Sir William, 2649. 
Bladensburg, battle of, 2745. 


Blaine, James G., 2937, 2950, 2952; portraits of, 
opp. 2946, frontispiece vol. Io. 

Blair, Austin, Governor, 2912. 

Blair, General, 2907, 2913. 

Blair, Montgomery, Governor, 2011. 

Blake, Admiral, 2212, 2213, 2216. 

Blake, General, 2685. 

Blakeley, Captain, 2746. 


Blanche, of Castile, 1653, 1656. 
Blanc, Louis, 2798, 2807, 2808. 
Blancmesnil, 2269. 

Blanqui, 2807. 

Blenheim, battle of, 2365. 


Bliss, Cornelius N., portrait of, 2968. 
Block, Adrian, 2327. 

Blois, treaty of, 1948. 

Bloomfield, General Joseph, 2738. 


Blount, Sir George, 2397. 

Blucher, Field-Marshal, 2675, 2707, 2708, 2711, 
2710, 2719, 27213; portraits, 2719, Opp. 2716; 
march to Waterloo, illus., 2720. 

Blum, Robert, 2813. 


Blunt, General, 2867, 2884. 

Boadicea, 1066. 

Boccaccio, 1566; 1817; portrait, opp. 1566. 
Bockh, 44. 

Bockhold, John, called John of Leyden, 1989. 


Boerhaave, 
Beotia, 


2645. 
544, 547, 690-694, 699, 710, 718. 


Beotian League, 693; 934- 
Boéthius, 1192, 
Bogota, 3169 


1626; humbled, 


2410, 2424 ; 
2164; Protestants ban- 


Bohemia, greatest prosperity of, 
1633; invaded by Prussians, 
3016; peasant revolt, 


ished, 2163, 2164. 
Boileau, 2275, 2350. 
Boissy d’Anglas, 2624. 
Bokhara, _1883. 

Bokhara, Khanof, 3077. 
Boker, George H., 3357. 


Boleslas I., King of Poland, 1530; 

Boleyn, Anne, wife of Henry Vill 
2035, 2038, 20403 illus., 2039. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, 2371, 2374, 2393, 2394 ; 


1871. 
2032, 2034, 


2648, 


INDEX. 


Bolivia, revolution in, . 31713; treaty with Chili, 
3173; war with Chili, 3173, 3174. 

Bolivar, Simon, ~— 2773; 3170, 3172. 

Bologna, council of, 1994; insurrection in, 
2784; treaty of, 1955. 

Bomarsund, 2989. 

Bombay, 22247, 2416, 2417. 

Bom Jesus, island, 3225, 


Bonanza Creek, discovery of gold on, 3290. 

Bonaparte, Charles Louis Napoleon (see Napoleon 
TTT); 2807, 2808; at Boulogne, 2798; at- 
tempts a revolt at Strasburg, 2799, 2800; 
elected President of France, 2808; portrait 
of, 2986. 


Bonaparte, Elise, 2665. 


Bonaparte, Jerome, King of Westphalia, 2670, 
2675, 2679, 2688. 

Bonaparte, Joseph, King of Naples, 2670, 2681, 
2686, 2704, 2711. [2692. 

Bonaparte, Louis, King of Holland, 2670, 2675, 


Bonaparte, Louis Napoleon, illus., 2986. 

Bonaparte, Lucien, 2644. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. See Napoleon Bonaparte; 
crossing the Alps, illus., 2660; putting down 


the mob, illus., 2628. 


Bonaparte, Pauline, 2665, 2670. 
Bonchamp, 2614. 

Boniface, 1147, 1148. 

Boniface, or Winfried, 1437. 
Boniface VII., Pope, 1529. 


Boniface VIII., Pope, 
bull of, 1664. 
Boniface IX., Pope, 

Bonn, capture of, 

Bonnivet, 1974. 

Boddes, 909. 

Book, of Common Prayer, compilation of, 
of the dead, Egyptian, 98-100. 

Books, oldest remaining, 26. 

Boone, Daniel, 2524. 

Booth, John Wilkes, 

Booth, Major, 2893. 

Booth, Sir George, 

Bordeaux, fall of, 

Borel, General, 

Borgia, Cesar, 1944-1946. 

Borgia, family of, 1941. 

Borneo, 2796, 2797. 

Borodino, battle of, 2702. 

Borromeo, Charles, Archbishop of Milan, 

2093. 

Borsippa, ‘‘ the wonder of,” 

Boru, Brian, King of Ireland, 1733. 

Boscawen, Admiral, 2430, 2432. 

Bosnia, 1874, 1875; atrocities in, 
rection, 3080. 

Boso, King of Burgundy and Provence; 

Bosrah, captured by the Saracens, 1386. 

Bossuet, 2275, 2350. 

Boston, Massachusetts, founding of, 
greatfire, 2926; massacre, illus., 
of, by Washington, 2508, 2509. 

Bosworth, battle of, 1801. 

Botany Bay, penal colony at, 2795. 

Bothwell Bridge, battle of, 2235. 

Bothwell, Earl of, 2064, 2065, 2087, 2088. 

Boufflers, Marshal, 2362. 

Bouillon, Duke of, 2131. 

Bouillon, Godfrey de, 1571-1573; illus., 
lowing 1568. 

Boulanger, General, 3153-3155, 3200. 

Boulgakoff, M.de, 2467. 

Boulogne, siege and fall of, 

Bound Brook, battle of, 

Bourbaki, General, 3040. 


1663, 1665; celebrated 
1629. 
2278. 


2049; 


2918. 


2220. 
1698 ; siege and fall of, 
3126. 


22471. 


20063 


289. 


3080; insur- 


1456. 


IOS TO) 
2502; siege 


fol- 


1984. 
2516. 
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Bourbon, Antoine de, King of Navarre, Pare 
eats 
Bourbon, Cardinal de, 2124, 2124. 
Bourbon, Constable de, 1952, 1955, 1973, 19773 
2434 

Bourbon Courts, alliance of, 2414. 

Bourbon, Duke of, 2399. 

Bourbon Dynasty, 2126. 


Bourdaloue, 2275, 2350. 
Bourdon de Oise, 2621. 
Bourmont, General, 24777. 


Bourse, Brussels, illus., frontispiece vol. 9. 

Bousquet, 3050. 

Boutwell, George S., = 2912. 

Bouvines, battle of, 1654; illus., 1602. 

Bowariyeh, 112. 

Bowdoin, James, governor, 2545. 

Boyaca, 2773; battle of, 3170. 

Boyers, illustrations of, opp. 24'74. 

Boyle, Robert, 2235, 2347. 

Boyne, battle of, 2252, 2288. 

Bozrah, 832. 

Bozzaris, 2774. 

Brabant, Duke of, 1680. 

Braddock, Edward, 2421. 

Bradford, English martyr, illus., 2014. 

Bradford, William, 2323. 

Bradlaugh, Charles, 3107, 3142, 3143. 

Bradshaw, John, 2214. 

Bradstreet, Colonel, 2432. 

Braganza, Duke of, 2174. 

Bragg, General Braxton, 2874, 2875, 2889, 2890. 

Brahiloy, capture of, 2776. 

Brahma, or Brahm, 502, 503, 509. 

Brahmanism, 490-510; home of, 32. 

Brahmans, caste of, 488, 489. 

Braithwaite, Colonel, 2535. 

Bramah, 2647. 

Brandenberg, Albert, Margrave of, 
1997- 

Brandenburg and Prussia, 2300, 2301. 

Brandenburg, Count, 2810. 

Brandenburg, Electors of, table of, 3382. 

Brandenburg, Frederick William, the great Elec- 
tor of, 2158, 2167, 2168, 2297-2301. 

Brandenburg, Joachim II. of, —_1993. 

Brandt, Sebastian, 2150. 

Brandywine, battle of, 2518. 

Branicki, Count, 2470. 

Brant, Joseph, 2520, 2522. 

Brasidas, 663. 

Bravo, Gonzales, 3024. 

Bravo, Nicholas, 3177. 

Brazil, a principality, 1938; civil war, 3209, 
3210; conquered by Portugal, 1938; discovery 
of, 1916; elections, 3223; emperors, table 
of, 3389; naval revolt, 3223-3228; political 
separation from Portugal, 3172; Portuguese 
colonies, 1938; recognized by the United 
States of America, 3177; revolution,  3175- 
3177; suffrage, 3177; transformed into a Re- 
public, 3175-3177. United States of, 3176, 
3177; war with Argentine Confederation, 

172. 

Bread Riot, illus., 2591. 

Bread Rioters in the Hall of the Convention, 
illus., opp. 2608. : 

Breakspear, Nicholas, only English Pope, 1605, 
1732. 

Breckenridge, John C., 
portrait, 2833. ; 

Breda, convention of secret society at, 2455 3 
peace of, 2228, 2276. 

Brederode, Count, 2100. 


1990, 1996, 


2829, 2833, 2844, 2867; 


Breed’s Hill, 2505. 


Breisach, siege and fall of, 2267. 
Breitenfeld, battle of, 2168. 
Bremer, Frederika, . 3363. 
Brenneyille, battle of, 1727. 
Brennus, 886, 888. 

Brescia, fall of, 1949; illus., 1557. 

Breslau, peace of, 2410; siege of, 2431. 

Breteuil, siege of, 1671. 

Brewster, Sir David, 3351; 

Brian Boru, 1469. 

Brickmaking at Thebes, illus., 71. 

Bridport, Lord, 2626. 

Brienne, battle of, 2711. 

Brier Creek, battle of, 2524. 

Brigade, charge of the Light, 2989. 

Bright, John, 2859; 3023; illus., 3023. 

Brihtric, 1214. 

Brihuega, battle of, 2371. 

Brindley, James, 2647. 

Brisson, Henri, 3151-3153. 

Bristol, fall of, 2201. 

Britain, IOI2, 1025, 1064, 1066, 1073, 1075, 1080, 
1082, 1094, 1127, 1129; Angles and Saxons in, 
1206-1217; Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy, 1497 5 
becomes Christianized, 1206; first written 
code of laws, 1211; first Teutonic kingdom, 
1208; invasion, 975, 976; ravages of Picts and 
Scots, 1207; Roman legions withdrawn, 
1207; Roman walls, 1013} 1207; Saxon 
migrations, 1207. 

Britain, Great, 2367; empire of, 3343. 

Britannia, 1012. 

Britannicus, 1066. 

British India, England and Ireland, 2557-2583. 

Brito, Richard, 1732. 

Brittany, 2373; conquest of, 974; Duchy of, 
becomes part of the Kingdom of France, | 1952. 

Brock, Sir Isaac, 2739. 

Broglie, Duke de, 2797; 

Broglio, Duke de, = 2431. 

Broglio, Marshal, 2589. 

Broémsebro, peace of, 2175, 2295. 

Bronté, Charlotte, 3353; portrait, opp. 3373. 

Bronze age, funeral in the, illus., opp. 26; Lake 
Dwellers of the, illus., following 26; men of, 
illus., opp. 26. ) and Gee 

Brooke, James, 2796. 

Brooke, Lord, 2193, 2327. 

Brooklyn Bridge, 2941; illus., 2941. 

Brougham, Henry Lord, 2770, 2788; 3352. 

Brough, Governor John, 2912. 

Broussel, 2269. 

Brown, A.G., 2834. 

Brown, Benjamin G., 2927. 

Brown, General, 2424. 

Brown, General Jacob, 2743, 2744. 

Brown, John, 2831, 2832; portraits, 28323 
opp. 2827. 

Browne, General, 3139. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 3353. 

Browning, Robert, 3353; portrait, opp. 3352. 

Brownlow, William G., — 2857. 

Bruce, David, King of Scotland, 
1763. 

Bruce, Edward, 1848. 

Bruce, Robert, King of Scotland, 
1756, 1845-1849; at Bannockburn, 


3069, 3121, 3124, 3127. 


1759, 1761, 


1751, 1754, 
1848; ex- 


communicated, 1848; treaty with France, 
1849; wanderings, 1848. 
Bruges, massacre of French in, 1662. 


Brugsch, Dr., 44. 
Brunanburgh, battle of, 
Brundusium, 906. 
Brunehaut, 1204; death of, illus., 
Brunel, Sir Mark Isambard, 3349. 


1505, 1518. 


Opp. 1204. 


3404 


Bruno, Archbishop of Cologne, 
Bruno, Bishop of Toul, 1533. 
Brunswick, Eric, Duke of, 1993. 
Brunswick, Ernest, Duke of, 2455. 
Brunswick, Ferdinand, Prince of, 
2434, 2673-2675. 
Brunswick, house of, 2393. 
Brunswick, William, Duke of, 2688, 2709, 2716. 
Brunswick- Wolfenbittel, Henry of, 1990. 


1526 


2412, 2428— 


Brussels, Belgian National Congress at, 2455; 
international anti-slavery conference at, 3203; 
peace of, 1956; the Bourse, illus., opp. 
2780. 

Bruttium, 851, 852. 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, 866, 871, 873. 

Brutus, Marcus Junius, 990-997. 

Bryan, William Jennings, 2962. 

Bryant, William Cullen, 3357; portrait, opp. 
2832. 

Bryzacius, 1327. 

Bubastes, 51, 56, 57. 

Bucephala, 768. 

Bucephalus, 754. 

Buchan, Earlof, 1850. 

Buchanan, Franklin, 2868. 

Buchanan, James, 2829; portrait, 2830, opp. 
2826. 

Bucharest, peace of, 2463. 

Buckersdorf, battle of, 2439. 

Buckingham, Duke of, 1798, 1799. 

Buckingham, George Villiers, Duke of, 21832, 
2188, 2190, 2229, 2264; murder of, illus, opp. 
2190. 

Buckingham, William A., Governor, 2912. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas, 3352. 

Buckner, Simon Bolivar, General, 2854, 2860, 


2874, 2889; 2965. 

Buda, conquered by Solyman the Magnificent, 

1982, 1983; conquered by the Duke of Lorraine, 
2315; conquered by the Turks, 1979. 

Buda-Pesth, 2813. 

Buddenbrock, Field-Marshal, 

Buddha or Siddartha, 
of, illus., 522. 

Buddhas, the thirty-five, 517. 

Buddhism, 510-524; and Brahmanism, E22, 
523; architecture, 521; difference between 
Brahmanism and, 514; fundamental doctrines, 

514, 515; general councils, 512; Grand 
ama, 51a -shomeor,, 9325 in'China, 538; 
539; in Japan, 3190, 3191; laws, BIO, 5205 
metaphysics, 517, 518; missionary spirit, 
512; monks and priests, 517; morality, 520; 
Nirvana, 517, 5183 philosophy, 523585245 
power, 513;rationalism, 518; sacred books, 

512; scriptures, 515. 


2410. 
510, 511, 513, 5233; statue 


Buell, Don Carlos, General, 2854, 2859, 2860, 
2874. 

pe Vista, battle of, 2759, 2760; 3181. 

Buendia, General, 3174. 

Buenos Ayres, 3171; founding of, 1935; freed 
by Sam Martin, 2773; revolt, 3210. 

Buffon, 2646. 

Bulgaria, 1874, 1875; anarchyin, 3111; atroc- 
ities, 3120, 3158, 31613; division, 31583 in- 
vaded by Russians, 2464; revolt, 30853 war 


of Servia, 3158-3162. 
Bulgaria, Ferdinand, Prince of, 

acy against, 3203. 
Bulgarians, home of, 

Greek Empire, 


3162; conspir- 


1184, 1185; outrages of, in 
1236. 


Bull fight, Roman, illus., Opp. 1029. 

Bullis, 704. 

Bull Run first battle, 2848; second battle, 
2873. 


INDEX. 


Bulow, 2710, 2712. 

Buluwayo, 3211; massacre at, 3212. 

Bulwer-Lytton, Sir Edward George, 3353; por- 
trait, Opp. 3373- 

Bundesrath of Germany, 

Bunker Hill, battle of, 
2486. 

Bunsen, Baron, 44; 3363- 

Bunyan, John, 2222, 2226, 2230, 2350; portrait, 

Opp. 2012. 
Burdett, Sir Francis, 


3062. 


2505-2507; illus., 2506, 


2770, 2789. 


Burghers of Germany, founding of, 1525. 
Burgh, Hubert de, 1744. 
Burgoyne, John, General, 2437; 2505, 2519, 


2520; portrait, 2521. 


Burgundians, home of, 1180, 1183; costumes of, 


illus., 1953. 
Burgundy, 1972; becomesa German possession, 
1531; Circle of, 1995; conquered by Clovis, 


1200. 

Burgundy, Duke of, 2362, 2373. 

Burial customs, of the Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, 84-89; Medes, 
1299. 

Burke, Edmund, 2565, 2572-2575, 2596; and the 
French Revolution, 2572-2575; and Warren 
Hastings, 2565, 2572. 

Burleigh, Cecil, Lord, 
2078. 

Burlingame, Anson, 

Burmah, Empire of, 2392. 

Burnaby, Colonel, 3146. 

Burns, British ambassador, 2793. 

Burnside, Ambrose E., General, 


II5-117; 
259; Persians, 


2060, 2065, 2066, 2076, 


2925 5 3189. 


2868, 2874, 


2876, 2884, 2890, 2896, 2900; portrait of, 2840. 
Burns, Robert, 2649. 
Burr, Aaron, 2736. 


2734, 27353 portrait, 
Burrhus, 1066. 


Bury. St. Edmunds, 1499. 

Bussolongo, battle of, 2816. 

Bustamente, 3178, 3180. 

Bute, Earlof, 2437, 2438; 2489, 2401. 

Butler, Benjamin F., 2833, 2844, 2847, 2857, 
2862, 2867, 2883, 2806, 2900, 2901, 2913; portrait, 

2942. 
Butler, John, 
Butler, Samuel, 


2520, 2522. 
2350. 


Butler, Zebulon, Colonel, 2522. 

Buxhowden, General, 2682. 

Byblus, 649. 

Byng, Admiral, 2396, 2422. 

Byram, 2144. 

Byram, the Ghiznivide, 1556. 

Byron, 2569. 

Byron, Lord, 3352; at Missolonghi, 2775. 

Byrsa, of Carthage, 388; storming of the, illus., 
937: 


Byzacena, 387. 
Byzantine Empire, 1150; illus., opp. 1180. 
Byzantium, 586, 638, 639, 653, 672, 703, 710; 
1118. 
(GABA origin of, 2229. 
Cabet, 2807. 
Cable, Atlantic, 
Cabot, John, 
1919. 
Cabot, Sebastian, 1808; at Labrador, illus., 
1926; discovers American continent, 1919. 


3342. , 
1808; explores the Atlantic coast, 


Cabral, Pedro, Alvarez, 1916, 1938. 
Cabrera, 2785; 3062. 

CGabuly) 927923) e314. 

Cade, Jack, rebellion of, 11789, 1799. 


Cadesia, battle of, 1342, 1391, 1392. 
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Cadislaus, 1537. 
Cadiz, mutiny at, 27472. 
Cadmea,‘ 690-692. 
Cadmus, 551. 
Cadorna, General, 3044. 
Cadoudal, George, 2630, 2665. 
Cadusia, , 406. 
Ceedicus, _ 887. 
Cedmon, _ 1215. 
Cesar, Julius, 
ander, illus., 


970-994; at the grave of Alex- 
986; colossal statue at Naples, 


illus., gg1; crossing the Rubicon, illus., 
981; funeral oration of Mark Antony over, 
illus., 993; Gaul surrendered to, illus., 


opp. 976; portrait, ~ following 970; refusing the 
crown, illus.,, opp. 983. 
Caffarel, 3154. 


Cairo, or Kahira, founding of, 1419, 1430. 
Cairouan, 1401. 

Caius Cesar, 1061. 

Caius Flaminius, 920. 

Caius Gracchus, laws of, 948. 

Caius Licinus Stolo, 892. 

Caius Lutatius Catulus, 913. 

Caius Marius, 876, 952-963. 

Caius Sempronius Gracchus, 948-950. 
Calabria, 851, 852. 

Calach, Relief from, illus., opp. 131. 


Calais, captured by Edward III., © 1761; captured 
by the English, 1670; captured by the French, 


2112; conference of, 1971. 
Calais Roads, naval battle of, 2074, 2075. 
Calcutta, 2416, 2417; Black Hole of, 2417. 
Calderon, 2350. 
Calderon, Dr. Francisco Garcia, 3175. 
Caleb, 352. 


Caledonia, 1839. 
Calhoun, John Caldwell, © 
3354; portrait of, 2751. 


2749-2752, 2825; © 


California, 2760; explorations, 1923; gold 
discovered in, 2818. 
Caligula, 1058, 1062-1064. 


Calixtines, 1631. 

Calixtus, Catacombs of, at Rome, illus., opp. 
1084. 

Catietas Il., Pope, 1545. 

Callao, siege and fall of, 3174, 3175. 

Callias, peace of, 435, 693. 

Callicratidas, 673, 674. 

Callimachus, 740;~° 791, 838. 

Callinicus, discoverer of Greek fire, 

Calliope, 571. 

Calmar, union of, | 1860. 

Calonne, 2586. 

Calvert, Cecil, 2325, 2327. 

Calvert, Leonard, 2326. 

Calvin, John, 1981, 2003, 2004; character, 


1306, I40T. 


2004; creed, 2004; persecutions of, 2004, } 
portraits, .2004, opp. 2012; theocracy of, 2004. 
Calvinism, 2004; and Lutheranism, _ 2003- 
2005; in France, 2005; in Scotland, _ 2005; 
2084, 2086; state religion of the Dutch Re- 
public, 2005; 2104. 


Camachus, 740. 

Cambacéres, 2659. 

Cambray, Archbishop Ofsny2 350: 

Cambray, league of, _ 1637, 1717, 1815, 19473 
2029; peace of, or Ladies’ Peace, 1978. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, 2323. 

Cambridge, University of, founded, 1504. 

Cambronne, General, 2719. 

CambysesI., 242,243; 412. 

Cambyses II., 60, 242, 2435 
acter, 421, 422; invades Egypt, 
persecution of Egyptian religion, 


412, 419-422; char- 
419, 420, 
420, 421. 


Camden, ' 2330; capture of, 2894. 
Camden, Lord, 2508. 
Camillus, 885, 888, 890, 892. 


Camiran, 2143. 


Camisards, War of the, illus., opp. 2363. 
Camoens, 2149. 

Campania, 850. 

Campbell, Colonel, . 2526. 

Campbell, Sir Colin, . 2994, 2995. 


Campbell, Thomas, 3352. 
Campeador, the Cid, illus., 1836. 
Campeggio, Cardinal, 2033. 
Camperdown, naval battle, 2579. 
Campero, General, 3174. 
Campo Formio, peace of, 
Campos, Martinez, General, 
3274; portrait, 3274. 

Canaan, 355, 366 

Canaanites,- 355. 

Canada, British conquest of, 2431, 2432; Fenian 
raids, 2923; government, . 3022; official cor- 
ruption, 3198; recent events, 3291. 

Canal bétween the Nile and Red Sea, 1397. 

Canby, General, 2909, 2915, 2919. 


2578, 2635. 
3062, 3221, 3222, 


Canclaux,‘ 2614. 
Candace, Queen, 102. 
Candahar, 2792; siege of, 3142. 


Candia, 2310. 

Canmore, Malcolm, 1724. 

Canne, battle of,< 924. 

Canning, George, 2565, 2680, 2690, 2775, 2789. 

Cannon, old Swedish leather, illus., 2170. 

Canon, Assyrian, 26. 

Canopus, battle of, 2662. 

Canova, Antonio, 2650. 

Canovas del Castillo, 3222. 

Canrobert, General, 2989. 

Cantacuzene, John, 1877. 

Canton, bombardment, , 2993; captured by the 
British, 2792; illus., 2992, 3187. 

Canute IV., King of Denmark, 1469; = 1721. 

Canute the Great, 1486, 1511; 1855; becomes 
King of England, 1510; conyerted to Chris- 
tianity, 15113; description, 1511; laws and 
customs, I511; returns to England, ~ 1510} 
summons a council in London, I510. 

Canute the Pious, 1856. 

Canzaca, palace of, 1337- 

Cape Breton Island, 2432. 

Cape Lagos, naval battle of, 2430. 

Cape St. Vincent, naval battle of, 
2633. 

Capet, house of, end of direct line, 1667. 

Capet, Hugh, King of France, 1643. 

Capitolini, Fasti, 26. 

Capo d’Istria, Count John, 2746, 2777. 

Cappadocia, 759; 783, 806, 1016, 

Capponi, Gino, 2804. 

Caprez, island of, ‘1060. 

Caprivi, 3199, 3216. 

Capua, 851, 925, 926. 

Caoutchouc, or India Rubber, brought to Europe, 
“26447. 

Carabobo, 

Caracalla, 1094, 1095. 

Caraccas, 3169, 3170. 

Carbo, Papirius,~ 964. 

Carcassonne, evacuation and fall of, 1583. 

Carchemish, battle of, 379. 

Cardigan, Earl of, 2989. 

Carew, John, 2225. 

@aria,; | 307: 

Carinus,  I105. 

Carlisle, John G., portrait, Opp. 2956. 

Carlists, of Spain, 3052-3062. 


2532, 2578, 


27473; battle of, 3170. 


3406 INDEX. 

Carloman, 1197, 1206. Cassius, Avidius, 1083. 

Carloman, another, 1455. Cass, Lewis, 2762, 2838. 

Carloman, a third, 1456. Castanos, 2681. 

Carloman, son of Pepin the Little, 1438. Castelar, Emilio, 3025, 3051, 3057-3060; portrait, 
Carlos, Don, 2785; 3024, 3059, 3060, 3062. 3280. 


Carlos, Don, King of Naples and Sicily, 
2404. 

Carlotta, wife of Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, 

3007. 

Carlovingian dynasty, fall of, 
of, 1206, 

Carlovingian kingdoms, new, 

Carlovingian kings, first of the, 

1462. 

Carlovingians, dress of, illus., 

Carlowitz, peace of, 2316, 232%, 

Carlstadt, Dr., 1964. 

Carlyle, Thomas, 3353. 

Carmania, 406. 

Carmichael, General, 2689. 

Carneades, 7. 

Carnot, 2616, 2628, 2630, 2635. 

Carolina, North, 2329, 2330. 

Carolina, South, 2329, 2230. © 

Carolinas, colony of, 2329. 

Caroline Matilda, wife of Christian VII., of Den- 
mark, 2450. 

Caroline of Brunswick, wife of George IV. of 
England, 2578, 2788. 

Caroline, Queen of Naples, 2640. 

Caroline, wife of Ferdinand IV., King of Italy, 
2670. 

Caroline, wife of George II., of England, 

Carrhe, battle of, 1108. 


2396, 


1449; founding 


1452-1463. 
1197; table of, 


opp. 1136. 


2401. 


Carrickfergus, siege and fall of, 2252. 
Carrier, 2617, 2624. 

Cartagena, 2406; 3060. 

Carter, Hob, 14769. 

Carteret, 2569. 

Carteret, Lord, 2409-2411. 

Carteret, Philip, 2330. 

Carteret, Sir George, 2329, 2330. 


Carthage, Republicof, 387-398; alliance of, with 
Xerxes the Great, 392; as a Roman province, 
939; attack on, illus., opp. 3973; burning of, 
938; class distinctions, 389, 390; com- 
merce, 391, 392; conquers Spain, 396; de- 
stroyed by Romans, 935; fall, 397, 398; 
fertile provinces, 388; foreign possessions, 


388; founding, 388; government, 390; 
Marius among the ruins of, illus., opp. 962; 
naval power, 389,397; Punic wars, 396; re- 


ligion, 
390; situation and description, 
ing of the Byrsa, illus., 937; struggle with 
Rome, 396-398; wars, 392-396; wealth, 908. 
Carthagena, 396; 31471. 
Carthusians, 1564. 
Cartier, Jacques, 1922. 
Carus, ‘1105. 
Carvalho, Marquis of Pombal, 
Carver, John, 2323. 
Cary, Alice, 3357. 
Cary, Phebe, 3357. 


390, 391; revenues and banking, 
387, 388 ; storm- 


2448. 


Casca, 990. 
Casimir, John, King of Poland, 2297, 2302, 2303, 
2458. 


Casimir, John, Prince Palatine, 
Casimir-Perier, 3214. 
Casimir, the Great, King of Poland, 
24096. 
Cassander, 17747-1779. 
Cassano, battle of, 2366. 
Cassel, battle of, 1668; 
Cassini, James, 2347. 


2105, 2122, 2125. 


1871; 


2428 


Castelnau, Peter de, 
Castillo, Canovas del, 
Castlereagh, Lord, 
2489. 
Castor, 573: 
Castro, Ines de, 1829. 
Caswell, Fort, fall of, 
Catacombs in Rome, 
Catagena, siege of, 
Catalonia, battle of, 1188. 
Catania, battle of, 2816. 
Cateau-Cambresis, peace of, 


1582. 
3222;portraitof, 3282. 
2583, 2690, 2714, 2762, 2771, 


2913. 
III5, 1117, 1118. 


3058, 3059. 


2062, 2099, 2112, 


2113; treaty of, 2092. 
Catesby, 1798. 
Catesby, Robert, 2179. 


Catharine de Medici, _1980. 

Catharine I., Empress of Russia, 
portrait, 2403. 

Catharine, the Great, Empress of Russia, 2439; 
ambitions, 2458;character,  2456,2457; forms 
the Confederation of Targowicz, 2470; in Tau- 
rida and Caucasia, 2466; deposes Peter III., 
24560; Poland and, 2462, 2463, 24713; political 


2400, 2402, 2403 } 


policy, 2458; portrait, 2457; Russia under, 
2456-2487. 
Catharine Howard, wife of Henry VIII., 2042. 
Catharine of Aragon, wife of Henry VIII., 1808; 
2027, 2032-2035. 
Catharine of Braganza, wifeof CharlesII., 2227, 
2294. 
Catharine Parr, wife of Henry VIIL., 2043, 
2044, 2047. 
Catharine, wifeof Henry V., 1786. 
Catharine, wife of Jerome Bonaparte, 2670. 


Cathcart, Earl of, 2680. 

Cathelineau, 2614. 

Catherine, Queen, trial of, illus., 2025. 

Catherine dé Medici, Charles IX., and, illus., 
Opp. 2122. 

Catholicity, 1191; under the Lombards, 1196. 

Catholic League of France, 2123-2128; of Ger- 
many, 2184, 2273. 

Catholics, emancipation of, in England, 
2790; persecution of,in England, 2036. 

Catilinarian Conspirators before the Senate, illus., 

Opp. 963. 

Catiline, Lucius Sergius, 968, 969. 

Catinat, Marshal, 2288, 2362. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, 960. 

Cato, the Elder, 397; 935, 942. 

Cato, the Younger, 965, 973, 976, 982, 987. 

Catullus, 1032. 

Catulus, Caius Lutatius, 913, 955. 

Cavaignac, General, 2806, 2808 ; 

Cavaliers, 2199, 2200. 


2789, 


2986. 


Cavendish, Frederick, Lord, 3143. 
Cavendish, Henry, 2646. 
Cavendish, John, Lord, 2244, 2508. 


Cayour, Count, 2996, 2999, 3000. 
Caucasian race, European division of the Aryan 


branch, 1464; linguistic divisions of the Ar- 
yan branch, 1463; table of branches, 34. 
Caulaincourt, 2711. 
Caunus, 415. 


Cawnpore, massacre at, 
Caxton, William, 1796. 


2994. 


Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 2078; portraitof, 2076. 
Cecropia, 752. 
Cecrops, 550. 


Cecryphalia, battle of, 648. 
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Cedar Creek, battle of, 2902. 
Cedar Mountain, battle of, 2872. 
Celeus, 565, 566. 

Celibacy of the clergy, 1539. 
Cellemare, Marquis of, 2396. 


Celts or Kelts, 886; descendants, 1208; 
original tribes, 1184; language, 1021. 

Censorius, 936. 

Censors, 883, 884. 


Centaurs, 572. 

Central America, Greater Republic of, 3284. 

Century, XIX., progress during the, 3342. 

Cephallenia, 692. 

Ceraunus, Ptolemy, 782, 783. 

Ceraunus, Seleucus, 784. 

Cerausius, 1107. 

Cerberus, 568, 575. 

Cerda, Charles de la, Constable of France, 1670. 

Cerdic, 1208. 

Céres, 559, 566; + 867. 

Ceret, battle of, 2618. 

Cerisolles, battle of, 1984. 

Cerro Gordo, battle of, 2761. 

Cervantes, 2149. 

Cetywayo, King of the Zulus, 

Ceylon, 485, 486. 

Chabrias, 692, 703. 

Chacabaco, 2773. 

Cheeronea, battle of, 718, 719. 

Chaja Aiass, 2339. 

Chalcedon, 5863" 1126; 1331. 

Chalcidice, 689, 705. 

Chalcis, “86. 

Chaldza, arts and industries, 109, I10, 112, II5; 
ascendency over Assyria, I11; civilization, 
113-120; commerce, — 118; conquered by the 
Arabs, 112; conquered by the Assyrians, 
112, 113; cosmogony and religion, 120-122 5 
cuneiform inscriptions, 108, 118; deluge in, 

121-123; Elamite dynasty, III; empire, 
105-132; geography, 105-107; history, 107, 
108; kings of, table of, 113; learning, 1203 
political history, 108-113; products, 106; 
temples and ruins, TIO, I15. 

Chaldens, antiquity of, 114; arms and imple- 
ments, 118; burial customs, LI5-117; Cos- 
mogony and religion, 120, 121, 124-1323 gods, 

124; planetary deities, 128-132; races, 
114; sciences, 119; writing, 118; zodiac of 
the, 131,132. 

Chalgrove Field, 2201. 

ChAlons, battle of, 1148. 

Chamberlain, Joseph, 3266; portrait, 3266. 

Chambersburg, 2873, 2877; burningof, 2901. 

Chambly, 2507. 

Chambord, Count de, 3067, 3069. 

Champagne, 1643. 

Champaubert, battle of, 2711. 

Champ de Mai, 1438. 

Champ de Mars, 1205. 

Champeaux, William de, 1648. 

Champion Hill, battle of, 2880. 

Championnet, General, 2640. 

Champlain, Lake, discovery of, 
battle of, 2744. 

Champlain, Samuel, 2129, 2333, 2334. 

Champollion, 26, 3358. 

Champs Elysées, 3043. 

Chanaranges, 1302. 

Chancellorsville, battle of, 2877. 

Chandler, Zachariah, 2912. 

Chandragupta, 486. 

Changarnier, General, 2808; 2986. 

Chang Chi Wan,  3237- 

Chang-yin-houan, 3240. 


3140, 3144. 


2333) 23345 


Chanhon, battle of, 3231. 
Chanikoff, Admiral, 2683. 
Channing, William Ellery, 3354. 
Chantilly, battle of, 2873. 
Chaos, 558. 

Chapelier, 2618. 

Chapman, Walter, 1854. 
Chapultepec, battle of, 3181. 
Charax, city of, 233. 

hares, 703,712. 

Charette, 2614, 2626, 2630. 
Charibert, 1204. 

Chariot Race, Greek, illus., 


opp. 578; Roman, 
illus., opp. 1029, opp. 1054. 


Charlemagne, 1438-1449; and the Sacred Oak, 
illus., 1444; arts, commerce and literature 
under, 1448; captures Pavia, 1198; con- 
quers Bavaria, 1443; conquers the Saxons, 


1446; created Emperor of the Romans, 1445} 
crossing the Alps, illus., 1440; crowned at 
Rome, illus., opp. 1455; description, 
1446; domain, 1445, 1446; government and 
laws, 1446, 1447; learning, 1447; marriage, 
1438, 1443; receives iron crown, _ 1198, 14393 
receives the keys of Jerusalem and the Holy 


Sepulcher, 1446; religion, 14473; revival of 
Western Empire under, 1236; tomb, 1449; 
wars, 1443. 


Charlemont, Earl of, 2532. 

Charleroi, captureof, 2716. 

Charles Albert of Bavaria, 

Charles Albert of Sardinia, 2785, 2804, 2816, 
2817; abdication, 2817; and Austria, 2805. 

Charles, Archduke of Austria, 2631, 2632. 

Charles Canutesson, 86x. 

Charles, Count of Anjou, 1657, 1658, 1660. 

Charles, Count of Blois, 1669. 

Charles, Count of Charolois, 14700, 1701. 

Charles Edward the Pretender, 2412-2414. 

Charles Emmanuel III.,of Sardinia, 2404, 2410. 

Charles Emmanuel, of Savoy, 2130. 

Charles Felix, 2773, 2785. 

Charles Martel, 1206, 1405-1407. 

Charles I., of Anjou, 1820. 

Charles of Durazzo, 1820. 

Charles I.,of England, 2185-2209; at Carisbrook 


2407, 2408. 


Castle, 2205; at Hurst Castle, 220 5neab 
Nottingham, 2199; character, 2185, 2186; 
execution, 2207, 2208; illus., 2208; House 


of Commons and, 2198, 2199; impeachment 
andtrial, 2205, 2206, 2207; inScotland, 2194; 
marriage, 2184; new policy, 2191; Parlia- 
ment of, 2201; portrait, 2186; signs the 
Petition of Right, 2190. 
Charles II.,of England, 2190, 2221-2236; charac- 
ter, 2223, 2224, 2234; children, 2235; court, 
2223; marriage, 2227; portrait, 2221} re- 
ligion, 22303 secret treaty with Louis XIV., 
2229-2232; vengeance on Cromwell, 2224, 
2225, 
Charles V., of France, 1673-1675. 
Charles VI., the Well-Beloved, King of France, 
1675-1680. 
Charles VII., of France, 1680-1699, 1787; and 
Jeanne d’Arc, 1683; reforms, 1697. 
Charles VIII., the Courteous, of France, 1636, 
1709-1712; 1941-1944; meets Anne of Brittany, 
illus., opp. 1711. 


Charles IX., of Francé, 2114, 2117, 2119, 2122, 


and Catherine dé Medici, illus., opp. 2121. 
Charles X., of France, 2768, 2769, 2777, 2779. 
Charles IV., of Germany, 1624-1626. 


Charles V., of Germany, 1952-1958, 2030; abdi- 
cation, 1998; and Castilian Junta, 1970, 
1971; and Clement VII., 1976; and Martin 
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Luther, 1962; and the Reformation,  1958- 
1970; at Estremadura, 1998; at Ghent, 
1982; character, 1957; conquers the Protes- 
tants, 1992; coronation oath broken, I9Q1 5 
crusade against the Moslems, 1981; domin- 
ions, 1957; edict against Lutheranism, 
1969; edict of Brussels, 1995; in Italy, 
1980; in Spain, 1972; peace with Solyman, 
1991; visits Francis I., 19753 visits England, 
1972; wars with Francis I., 1957, 1981. 
Charles VI., of Germany, 2372, 2373, 2399, 
2400, 2404-2407. 


Charles VII., of Germany, 2408, 2410. 

Charles IV., of Naples, 2404, 2409. 

Charles of Orleans, 1677. 

Charles of Provence, 1453. 

Charles of Roumania, 3157. 

Charles I., of Spain, afterwards Charles V., of 
Germany, 1956, 195¥. 

Charles II., of Spain, 2293, 2359. 

Charles III, of Spain, 2434, 2449. 

Charles IV., of Spain, 2626. 


Charles V., of Spain, portrait of, opp. 1970; 
Pizarro and, illus., opp. 1933. 

Charles IX., of Sweden, 2012; 2295. 

Charles X., of Sweden, 2176, 2296, 2298. 


Charles XI., of Sweden, = 2208. 
Charles XII., of Sweden, . 2300, 2375-2383; am- 
bitions, 2395, 2396; burial procession, illus., 
2382; career, 2376, 2377, 2379, 2381; forms 
an alliance with Turks, 2381; portrait, 
2376; wanderings, 2379-2381. 
Charles XIII., of Sweden, 2684. 
Charles XIV., of Sweden and Norway, 
Charles XV., of Sweden and Norway, 
Charles of Valois, 1661. 
Charles, Prince of England, 
2212, 2218, 2220, 2221. 
Charles the Bad, 1670, 1672. 
Charles the Bald, 1452, 1456; portrait of, 
opp. 1136. 


2802 
2802. 


2207, 2209, 2210, 


Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 1636, 1702, 
1704-1707; and Louis XI., illus., 1703. 

Charles the Fair, 1667. 

Charles the Fat, 1455-1457. 

Charles the Simple, 1456, 1459, 1460. 

Charles the Wise, 1674, 1675. 

Charleston, 2329, 2330; 2509, 2510, 2525, 2526, 
2852, 2860, 2889, 2914. 

Charlestown, 2323. 

Charlier, 2615. 


Charlotte Corday, 2609; portrait of, 2610. 
Charlotte, of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, wife of George 
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Charon, 575. 
Charton, 2269. 


Chartres, Duke de, 2608; 
Chase, Salmon Portland, 
traits, 2839, 2842. 


2800 ; 3153. 
2829, 2841, 2911; por- 


Chassé, General, 2780. 
Chasseneuil, 1583. 
Chateaubriand, 2665, 3358. 


Chateaubriand, Countess of, 1971. 


Chateauneuf de Randeau, surrender of, 1675. 
Chateauroux, Duchess de, 2410. 
Chateau-Thierry, battle of, 2750. 
Chatelherault, Duke of, 2088. 

Chatham, Baroness of, 2434. 

Chatham, Earl of, 2492, 2690. 

Chatillon Jacques de, 1662. 

Chattanooga, battle of, 2890; siege of, 2889, 


2890. 
Chatterton, Thomas, 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, 
Chaumette, 2616. 


2649. 


1566; 1774;portrait, 1774. 
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Chaumont, treaty of, 2411. 


Chauncey, Commodore, 2743. 
Chausan, islandof, 2792. 
Cheatham, General, 2854. 
Chedorlaomer, 338. 
Chelmsford, Lord, 3140. 
Chenah, battle of, — 2794. 

Cheops, 46. 

Cherasco, treaty of, 2265. 
Cherbourg, destruction of, 2429. 
Cherokee Indians, 2433; 24750. 
Chersonesus, 587. 

Cherub, 2745. 

Chesapeake, vessel, 2736, 2744. 
Chester, battle of, 1208. 
Chesterfield, Lord, 2651. 
Chester, Pennsylvania, 2330. 


Chevaux-de-frise, in Schuylkill River, 

Chevy Chase, Ballad of, 1850. 

Chicago, great fire of, 2926; great strikes of 1886, 

2949; of 1894, 2956; World’s Columbian 

Exposition at, 2952, 2955. 

Chickahominy, battles of the, 

Chickamauga, battle of, 2890. 

Chickasaw Indians, 2334. 

Chickoot Pass, 3290. 

Chihuahua, 2761; 3183. 

Childebert I., 1188, 1195, 1201. 

Childebert II., 1204. 

Childeric, 1199. 

Children’s Crusade, illus., opp. 1583. 

Chili, adopts the gold standard, 3284; arbitra- 
tion treaty between Bolivia and, 3284; civil 


2519. 


2871. 


wars in, 2951; 3205-3209; conquest of, by 
the Spaniards, 1934, 1935; freed by San Mar- 
tin, 2773; reassertsits right to Juan Fernandez, 


3284; revolutionin, 3172; under President 
Balmaceda, , 3205-3208; war between Bolivia 
and, 3173, 3174. 

Chillianwallah, battle of, 2794. 

Chilo, 617, 619. 

Chilpanzingo, 3164. 

Chilperic, 1195, 1204, 1206, 1432. 

China, 2344, 2346, 2391, 2392; 3186, 3189; ab- 
origines of, 527; ancient, 525-540; and Eng- 
land, 2792; and France, 3189; and Korea, 


3230; and Russia, 3189; authentic history 
of, 527; Buddhism in, 530, 538, 539; cap- 
ture of Canton by the British, 2792; 31875 
cession of Formosato Japan, 3250; cession of 


Sikkim to England, 3205; climate of, 525, 
526; character writing invented by Fo-hi, 535; 
chronology of, 527; commerce and, 2892; 


2793; 3186, 3187; conquered by the Tartars, 

530; 2345; conquers Thibet, 2391; dynas- 
ties and late emperors of, table, 3387; em- 
bassy to United States and Europe, 3189; first 
intercourse between Europe and, 2344; first 
railway in, 3189; geography and description 
of, 525, 526; government of, 532-5343 
great wallof, ,528,529;illus., 529; humili- 


ation of, by Japan, 3229; invades Korea, 
3231; Japanese invasion of, 3233; learning in, 
532; 2346; manufacturesof, 5313; military 
affairs in, 3233, 3234; Mohammedan insurrec- 
tionin, 3187, 3189; opiumwarin, 3187; po- 
litical history of, 526-530; ports of, opened to 
foreigners, 2793; 3001, 3187, 3188; produc- 
tions of, 526; provinces of, 526; rebellions 
in, 23445 3166, 3195, 3205, 3237, 3244, 
3251; recent events in, 3205, 3251; Russian 
traders in, 2346; state religion of, 538; 
treaties with England and France, 3188; wars 
Oi, Baxor7e 2992, 3152, 3188, 3189. 
China, Persia and India, 2334-2346, 2384-2392. 
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Chindaswind, 1189. 

Chin dynasty, 530. 

Chinese civilization, 530-534; arts and indus- 
tries, 5343 coins, 531; customs, ~ 531; 
great public works, 531; inventions, 531} 
women,” 531. 

Chinese-Japanese war, 3229, 3240; capture of 
Port Arthur by the Japanese, ~ 3236; civil ad- 
ministration in Liao-tung, 3239; Count Ito 
and peace envoys, 3242; fall of Ping Yang, 
3233; fighting in Mantchooria, 3238; inde- 
pendence of Korea, 3240; Japanese at Pesca- 
dore islands, 3249; Japanese victories, 3234, 
3237, 3241, 3242; Japanese welcomed by Chinese, 

3235; naval battles of, 3232, 3242; peace 
negotiations of, 3235, 3240, 3249; peace of 
Shimonoseki, 3249. 

Chinese pagoda, illus., 524. 

Ching-wang, 528. 

Chin-nong, 527. 

Chintila, ~ 1189. 

Chinzinus and Porus, 268. 

Chios, isle of, 670, 703; 2094. 

Chippewa Indians, 2744. 

Chiron, the centaur, 572. 

Chiselhurst, 30432. 

Chivalry, decadence of, __ 1915; feudal system 
and, 1558, 1561; originof, , 1560; rise of, _ 


1179. 
Chlodwig, or Clovis, 1199. 
Chlomaron, siege of, 1322. 


Chlopicki, General, 2783, 2784. 
Chlorus, Constantius, 1106-1109. 
Choiseul, Duke de, 2429, 2434. 


Cholula, slaughter of Mexicans at, illus., 1930. 
Chorasmia, 407. 


Chorianes, _ 1307. 

Chosin, Prince of,' 3194. 

Chosroés, 1244, 1277. 

Chosroés I., or Khosrou Nushirvan, 1301-1321, 
administration of, 1320; coins of, 1320; 


education under, 1318; government of, 
1314; laws of,, 1319; marriage laws Ol, ISt7,; 
religion of, 1317, 1318; taxation under, ~ 
13153; wars of, 1303-1306, 1310, 1311, 1316. 

Chosroés II., or Khosrou Parviz,, 1324-1339; art 

under, 1338; character of, 1337; coins of, 
1338; conquers Egypt, , 1331; flight of, 

1326, 1336; harem of, , 1329; religion of, 

1329; seals of, 1338; second reign of, ~ 1328. 

Chouans, 2626. 

Chow dynasty, 528. 

Chow-sin, 528. 

Chow-tsung, 530. 

Chramné, 1203. 

Christ, Jesus, 818, 826-828, 1057, 1061, III0; 
birth of, , 826; Church of, 828; crucifixion 
of, ~ 828. 

Christian I., of Denmark, 1861. 

Christian IJ., of Denmark, ~ . 1861, 2010-2012. 

Christian III., of Denmark, 2012. 

Christian IV., of Denmark, . 2164-2166, 2295. 

Christian V., of Denmark, = 2295. 

Christian VI., of Denmark, 2450. 

Christian VII., of Denmark,. 2450, 2467. 

Christian VIII., of Denmark, 2802. 

Christian 1X., of Denmark, | 3013. 

Christian I., of Sweden,, 1861. 

Christian II., of Sweden, 2010. 

Christianity, civilizing effect of, 1464 ; home of, 

32; in Hungary, 1872; in Mexico, 1931, 


1932; in the Spanish colonies, 1935; intro- 
duced into Japan, 3192; progress of, in Eng- 
land, 1212; rise and progress Ole LEO: 


Christians, computation of time by, One per- 


secutions, of, _ 1067, 1080, 1081, 1100, 1108, 
ITI5; 1257; 18593 2047, 2391, 23925 _ 
2650;in Armenia, 1289; inEgypt, 1431; in 
Japan, 3192;in Persia, 12479, 1280; released 
from slavery, 2216. [2296. 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, . 2167, 2171, 2175, 

Christopher Columbus, 1837, 1916-1920. 

Chroniclers of the Middle Ages, 27. 

Chronometer, first manufacture of, 26447. 

Chrysler’s Field, battle of, , 2743. 

Chrysokeras,  I119. 

Chrysostom St., 842, 1137; =: 1219. 

Chungho, battle of, 3232. 

Chung-Kang, 528. 

Church, Christian, corruption of the, 1532; di- 
vision into Eastern and Western, 14455 
Fathers of the, 1135; States of the,. 1197; 
use of pictures and images in, 1235. 

Churchill, John, Duke of Marlborough, 2244, 
2246, 2279, 2362. 

Churchill, Lord Randolph, 3148. 

Churubusco, battle of, 2761. 

Chusero, | 2339. 

Chushan-rishathaim, 361. 

Cialdini, General, 2997. 

Cicero, 856, 967-970, 973 994, 995, 1033; por- 
trait of, 995. 

Cid,. 1566; 1824; portrait of, 1821. 

Cilicia,- 308; .968, ror7. 

Cimbri, , 953-956. 

Cimon, 435, 640, 641, 645-650. 

Cincinnati, ’ 2546. 

Cincinnatus, , 879, 880, 884. 

Cinna, battle of, - 897. 

Cinneas, 902. 

Cinneladanus, 190. 

Cinq-Mars, Marquis of, 
to execution, illus., 

Cintra, 2682. 

Circassia, | 2787. 

Circle City, discovery of gold near, 3290. 

Circus Maximus, 863; illus., 1029; restored, illus., 
frontispiece vol. 4. 

Cisalpine, Gaul, 973. 

Cisalpine Republic, 2635. 

Cissey, General, 3049. 

Cistercians, 1564. 

Cities in the Middle Ages, 1566, 1567. 

Citizens and peasants XV. century, illus., 1953. 

Citizenship, Roman, _ 861-863, 905, 949; 988, 
1021; 1180. 

City Cohorts, 1051. 

City, importance of the, 579. 

Ciudad Real, battle of, 2685. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, 2693, 2699; retreat after battle 
of, illus., opp. 2699. 

Civil government, first,in Egypt, 41. 

Civilis, 1072. 

Civilization, Arabian, 


2267; and De Thou led 
opp. 2265. 


1414, 1415; Assyrian, 
189, 196-219; Aztec, 1925; Babylonian, 
279-298; Chaldean, 113-120; Chinese,  530- 
534; Egyptian, 63-89; English, under Alfred 
the Great, 1s01; Greek,. 741-753; Hindoo, 

486-490; Hungarian, 1872; Japanese, 
3190, 3191, 3194, 31953 Median, — 245-2485 
Medo-Persian, 446-478; Persian, 13423 
Roman, 1037-1049; Russian, 1866; Russian, 
under Catharine the Great, 2466; Russian, 
under Peter the Great, © 2308; cradle of, 41; 
diffusion of European, 2654; in the North of 
Europe, 1464; in the XVI. century, 2147, 
2148; in the south of Europe, | 1464; progress 
of, 31, 323. 19I5; . 2147, 2346-2354; . 
2645-2654; 3364. 

Civilizations, oldest, 30. 
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Civil War in the United States. 
States, Civil Warin, 2841-2922. 
Clairvaux, 1573; 1649. 
Clarence, Prince Albert, Duke of, 
Clarence, William Henry, Duke of, 
Clarendon, Constitutions of, 1731. 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of, 2194, 2224, 
2228, 2229, 2254, 2350; portrait, 2224. 
Clare, Richard de, Earl of Pembroke, 
Clark, Colonel, 2529. 
Clarkeson, Thomas, 2650, 2701. 
Clark, Fort, capture of, 2857. 
Clark, George Rogers, Major, 
Clark, Sir Alured, 2579. 
Claude Lorraine, 2350. 
Claudian, 1088 
Claudius, 908, 1064, 1065. 
Claudius, Appius, the blind, 902, 906, 907. 
Claudius, Appius, the Decemvir, 881-883. 
Claudius Marcellus, 954. 
Claudius, Marcus Aurelius, 
Claudius Nero, 926, 927. 
Claverhouse, John Graham of, 


See United 
3198. 
2790. 


1733- 


2524, 2526. 


IIlo2. 


2234, 2249, 2250. 


Clayborne, William, 2326. 
Clay, Cassius M., — 2829. 
Clay, General Green, 2740. 


Clay, Henry, 2752, 2757, 2818, 2825; 
portrait, 2752. 
Claypole, Mrs., 
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2218. 


Clazomene, island of, 688. 
Cleander, 1086. 

Cleandrides, 651. 

Clement, Jacques, 2126. 

Clement of Alexandria, 842, 1136. 
Clement II., Pope, 1532. 

Clement III., Pope, 1544. 
Clement IV., Pope, 1658. 


Clement V., Pope, at Avignon, 
Clement VII., Pope, 
1977, 1980. 


1665. 
1629, 1820, 1974, 1976, 


Clement XIII., Pope, 2449. 

Clement XIV., Pope, 2449. 

Cleobulus, 617, 619. 

Cleombrotus, 691, 693, 694. 

Cleomenes, 609, 620; 781. 

Cleon, 658, 659-661. 

Cleopatra, 799, 984, 998, 1000, 1002-1004; during 


the battle of Actium, illus., 1001. 
Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Philometor, 
787- 
Cleopatra, sister of Alexander the Great, 778. 
Cleopatra’s Needles, 51;illus., 51. 
Cleph, 1195. 


Clepsydra, invented by the Babylonians, 294. 

Clergy in the Middle Ages, 1563 

Clermont, Count de, 2428. 

Cleveland, Colonel, — 2526. 

Cleveland, Grover, ~ 29413 portraits, opp. 
2942, 2967. 

Cleveland’s Cabinet, illus., 2957. 

Cleves, Anne of, wife of Henry VIII., 2042. 

Clifford, Sir Thomas, = 2229. 

Clinchamp, 3049. 

Clingman, 2834. 

Clinton, de Witt, 2749; portrait, 2749. 


Clinton, George, 
Clinton, Sir Henry, 
2525, 2526, 2530. 

Clio! 577. 
Clisson, Oliver de, constable of France, 
1677. 
Clisthenes, 608. 
Cliton, William, Duke Robert of Normandy’s son, 
1647. 
Clitus, 


2735) 2737: 
2505, 2513, 2520, 2322, 2523, 


756, 766. 


INDEX, 


Clive, Robert, Lord, 487; 2417, 24333 
2559-2562. 

Cloaca Maxima, 863. 

Clodion, 1198. 

Clodius, 973. 


Clodius Albinus, 1085, 1092, 1093. 

Clodomir, kingdom of, _ 1201. 

Clontarf, battle of, 1469. 

Clootz, Anacharsis, 2616. 

Clostergrab, 2161. 

Clotaire, 1201-1203. 

Clotho, 572. 

Clotilda, 1188, 1199, 1202. 

Clovis, character of, 1201; conquestsof, 1199, 
1200; converted to Christianity, 11993 dis- 
sensions among children of, 1202, 1203; king- 
dom of, 1200; marries Clotilda, 11993 re- 
covering the sacred vase, illus., opp. 1201; re- 
ligion of, 1201. 

Clubs, in the XVIII. century, 

Cluseret, 3050. 

Clusium, siege of, 

Clypea,  9I0. 

Clytemnestra, 

Cneius Flavius, 907. 

Cneius Pompey, 988. 

Cneius Pompey, the Elder, 


" 2447. 
886. 


553: 


966-975, 979-985. 


Cnidus, 415; battle of, 440. 
Cobbam, Eleanor, 1788. 
Cobbett, William, 2790. 

Cobb, Howell, 2834, 2838. 
Cobden, Richard, 2794; 3021. 
Cobham, Lord, 14783. 

Coburg, Prince of, 2616. 
Coburn, Colonel, 2889. 


Cochabamba, 3171. 

Cochin China, French wars in, 

Cochrane, Admiral, 2689, 2693, 2745. 

Cockburn, Admiral, 2744. 

Coctiers, Jacques, physician to Louis XL., © 
1708. 

Cod, Cape, 


3002, 3152. 


DOD, 


Coddington, William, 2328, 

Code, of Napoleon, 2662; of Czear, 989; of 
Justinian, 1225-1229. 

Codomannus, Darius, 233; 445, 446, 759-761, 
764. 


Codrington, Sir Edward, 2776. 

Codronchi, Count, 3260. 

Codrus, 557; devotion of, 557, 6or. 

Coffee Calcalli, King of the Ashantees, 3070. 

Coffee, tea and chocolate, introduced into Eng- 
land, 2235. 


Coffey, General, 2884. 

Coins, Chinese, 531; of Darius Hystaspes, 
429; Persian, 477. 

Coke, Sir Edmund, = 2182, 2190. 

Cola di Rienzi, 1819. 


Colbert, Jean Baptiste, 
Colchis, 407, 552. 
Cold Harbor, battle of, 
Coleman, James, 2231. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 3352. 
Colfax, Schuyler, 2912, 2925. 
Colhuaca, Kingdom of, 1923. 
Coligni, Admiral, 2113, 2117-2120. 
Colleton, James, 2330. 
Collingwood, Admiral, 
Collins, William, 2648. 


2274, 2275, 2354- 
2899. 


2669, 2689, 2690. 


Collins, William Wilkie, 3353. 

Collot d’ Herbois, 2611, 2618, 2621, 2624. 
Cologne, Archbishop of, 3065. 

Cologne, cathedral, illus., 1562. 


Colombia, despotism of Spain in, 


3169; freed 
by Simon Bolivar, 


2773; independence of, 


. 
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3171; internal dissensions, 
3170; revolution in, 

United States of, 3173. 

Colonies, Carthaginian, 391; Dutch, DLLs 
English, in North America, 2321-2333, French, 
in North America, 2333, 2334; Grecian, 
582-592; Spanish in America, 1923-1936. 

Colonna, Cardinal, 1976, 1977. 

Colonna, family of, 1819. 

Colonna, Sciarra, 1664; takes Pope Boniface 
VIII. prisoner, illus., opp. 1661. 

Colorado, 2931. 

Colosseum, 1073; illus., opp. 396; 1030. 

Colossi, twin, near Thebes, illus., 52. 

Colossus of Rhodes, 842; 1399. 

Columba, St., 1209; 1839. 

Columbia, capture of, 2914. 

Columbus, Christopher, 1837, 1916-1920; aided 
by Isabella of Castile, 1916; and the Eclipse, 


3170; Republic of, 
3169, 3171, 3284; 


illus., 1922; before the Council at Salamanca, 
illus., 1917; discovers San Salvador and other 
West Indian Islands, 1916; later discoveries 
of, 1916; portraits, 1919, 1920; statue of, at 
Genoa, illus., Opp. 1205; 19243 voyages, 
IQIQ. 

Columbus, Diego, 1921. 

Comentiolus, 1326. 

Comines, 1566. - 


Comines, Philippe de, 1702, 1717. 

Cominius, Pontius, 8. 

Comitia Centuriata, 863, 883, 884, 1051. 
Comitia Curiata, 861. 

Comitia Tributa, 864, 883, 899, 946, 952, 960, 


961, T06I. 

Comitium, 1027. 

Commentaries of Czsar, 976, 985. 

Commerce, 30; established between China and 
the restofthe world, 2793; medieval, 1566, 


1567; of the Arabians, 1351; of the Assyrians, 
217; of the Babylonians, 281, 297; of the 
Carthaginians, 391, 392; of the Chaldeans, 
118; of the Chinese, _ 1888; of the English, 


15043 3303; of the Florentines, 1817; of 
the French, 2354; 30253 of the Germans, 
1525; 3004; of the Israelites under Solomon, 


370; of the Netherlands, — 2099; of the Per- 
sians, 464; 0f the Phoenicians, 321-323; of 
the Portuguese, 1936; of the Russians, 
1868; of the Saracens, 1414; of the United 
States of America in the XVIII. century, 
2543; of the XIX.century, 3342, 3343; prog- 
ress of, inthe XVI.century, 2151; under the 


Antonines, 1089-1091. 

Commission, Joint High, names of commissioners, 

2926. 

Commodus, 1084, 1085-1087, 1090-1092. 

Commons, House of, in England, 1746; 
2489-2495. 

Commonwealth of England, 2209-2223. 

Commune, of 1848, 2807, 2808; members of the, 
illus., 2619; of 1871, 3045-3050. 

Communes, enfranchisement of the, 1646. 

Communism, 2807, 2808; 3045-3050. 

Communists, execution of, in Paris, 3050; of 
France, 3045-3050, 3150; of Spain, 3058- 
3060. 

Comnenus, Isaac, 1239. 

Como, 2997. 

Comonfort, 3182. 

Compass, mariner’s, invention of, 1915. 

Compeigne, 1689. 

Compromise Act, 2823. 

Comte, 3351. 

Comus, 870. 


Comyn, John, of Badenoch, 1753, 1754, 1847- 


3411. 


Conal, king of Scotland, 
Concha, Manuel, de la, 
Concobar, city of, 234. 


1839. 
3061. 


Concorde, Place de la, illus. opp. 2602. 
Concord, skirmish at, 2504. 

Condé, Prince of, 2070. 

Condé, Prince of, another, 2259-2262. 


Condé, Prince of, the great general, 
2279. 

Condé, Prince of, the Huguenot leader, 
2114. 


2176, 2268, 
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Condé, Princess of, 2271. 
Condillac, 2446; 2649. 
Condorcet, 2446; 2649. 


Confederacy, Southern. See America,Confederate 
States of, 2841; leaders of the, illus., opp. 2833. 
Confederation, Helvetic, 1624; North German, 

2673; of the Rhine, 2672. 

Conflans, Admiral, 2430. 

Conflans, treaty of, 1701. 

Confucius, 528; and his religion, 534-5393 
characteristics of, 537, 538; disciples of, 
535; life and family of, 534, 5353 sacred books 
of, 535; sayings of, 536, 537; teachings of, 

536, 5373 writings of, destroyed, 529. 


Congo Free State, 3163. 
Congress, Stamp Act, 2497. 
Conkling, Roscoe, 2912, 2937. 


Connecticut, Charter Oak of, 2327; colony of, 


2327, 2328. 
Conner, 2761. 
Conon, 685, 686, 688. 


Conrad I., of Germany, 
Conrad II., of Germany, 
wars of, 1531. 


1520. 


1531; laws of, 15313 


Conrad III., of Germany, 1573; — 1603. 
Conrad IV., of Germany, 1613, 1616. 
Conradine, 1616. 

Conrad of Lorraine, 1526. 


Constance, council of, 1630, 1784; peace of, 


1606. 
Constance, wife of Robert the Pious, 1644. 
Constans, I122. 
Constans II., 1234. 
Constantia, 1321. 
Constantia, 1124. 
Constantine II., 1122-1124. 
Constantine III., 1234. 
Constantine IV., 1234. 
Constantine V, 1235. 
Constantine VI., 1235. 
Constantine VII., 1237. 
Constantine VIII., 1238. 
Constantine IX., 1238, 1239. 
Constantine X., 1239. 
Constantine XI., 1239. 
Constantine, Archduke, 2783, 2784. 
Constantine, Arch of, 1117; illus., 1123. 
Constantine I., of Scotland, 1840. 


Constantine II., of Scotland, 
Constantine, Arch of, illus., 
Constantine, Palzologus, 
Constantine the Great, 


1840. 
Tae 
1878, 1879, 1905. 
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1122; 1402. 
Constantinople, 1118-1120; meer 1870; 
conquered by Sultan Mohammed II., 1879; 


defense of, illus., 1879; dispute between Greek 
and Roman churches, 2988; massacre of Ar- 
menians in, 3253, 32543 massacre of Janiz- 
aries in, 277583; Mosque of St. Sophia at, illus., 

1905; occupied by the Russians, 3106- 
3109; plundered by the Crusaders, 1577; re- 
Stored Greek Empire of, 1876; Saracens at- 
tacking, illus., 1406; siege, 1878; siege of, 
by the Crusaders, 1875, 1876; siege of, by 
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Mohammed II., _ 1905; siege of, by the Sara- 
cens, 1401, 1404; illus., 1406. 
Constantinople, treaty of, 2466. 
Constantius II.,_ 1122-1124, 1126. 
Constantius Chlorus, 1106-1109. 
Constantius, Julian, 112 
Constitutional convention at Philadelphia in 1787, 
2548. 
Comatition of the United States, 2544-2556. 
Constitution, vessel, 2739, 2740, 2746. 
Consulate and empire of Napoleon Bonaparte, ~ 


2659-2723. 

Continental Congress, first, 2503; second, 
2507. 

Continental System, 2675. 

Conti, Prince of, 2270. 

Contreras, General, 3058; 3059. 


Conway, General, 2536. 


Cony, Samuel, Governor, _ 2912. 


Cook, Captain, 2569, 2654; portrait of, opp. 
2064. 

Cook, Eliza, 3352. 

Coomassie, 3070. 


Cooper, General, 2884. 
Cooper, James Fenimore, 3354; portrait of, opp. 
oO. 
Stones Peters 29335 
Cooper, Sir Ashley, 2219, 2229, 2329. 
Coote, Sir Eyre, 2433; _ 2535, 2561, 2562. 
Copenhagen, battle of, 2662; British bombard- 
ment of, 2680, 2681; peace of, 2295; siege 
of, 2376; siege of, by Charles X., of Sweden, 
2298. 
Copernicus, Nicholas, 
2148. 
Cope, Sir John, ~ 2412. 
Copley, John Singleton, 
Copp’s Hill, | 2505. 
Coptic Church of Alexandria, ~ 
Copts, - 2306. 
Corbett, Boston, 
Corbulo, ~ 1068. 
Corcyra, 544, 581-583, 692. 
Corday, Charlotte, 2609; led to execution, illus., 
opp. 2609; protrait, 2610. 
Cordoya, Gonsalvo de, the Great Captain, 
1837, 1943, 1945; discovery of Mexico by, 
Cordova, Khalifate of, 


2078, 2133, 2148; portrait, 


2650. 


1397. 
2918. 


IVII, 
1921. 
1410, 1421-1430; Mosque 


at, 1423; Saracen Kingdom of, 1421-1430; 
iilus., 1825. 

Corea, 3190. 

Corfu, 653. 

Corinthian architecture, 739. 


Corinth, in Greece, 547, 580, 581, 653, 687, 719; 
780 3 destruction of, 935. 

Corinth, Mississippi, battle of, 2860, 2861. 

Coriolanus, 876. 

Cormartin,~ 2626. 

Corneille, 2275, 2350; portrait of, 2439. 

Cornelia, 950. 

Cornelius Gallus, 1002. 

Cornelius Nepos, Aye 1036. 

Cornelius Rufus, street of, in Pompeii, illus., 

1074. 
gy ae Scipio, _ 920. 
Cornelius Sully, 960-966. 


Corneto, Cardinal of, © 1945. 
Cornish, Admiral, 2438. 
Corn Laws, 24789, 2794. 


Cornucanius, Tiberius, 903. 

Cornwallis, Lord, ~ 2513, 2515, 2516, 2526, 2528- 
2530, 2572, 2579, 2788; portrait of, opp. 2521. 

Coro, Bh inp, 

Coroneza, battle of, 685. 


Corps Legislatif, _ 2659; 2987, 3033. 
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Corpus Christi, 2757. 

Correggio, 251. 

Corsica, 582; 847, 849, 854; 2449, 2450; 
2632; evacuated by the British, 2632; settle- 
ment of Phoceans in, 392. 

Corte Nuova, battle of, 1612. 

Cortereal, Gaspar, of Portugal, 1921. 

Cortes, 1826, 1972, 1973; 247472, 2785; >. 3025, 
3051-3060. 

Cortez, Fernando, 1921, 1929-1931. 

Cortina, 3183, 3185. 

Corunna, battle of, 2685. 

Corupedion, battle of, 783. 

Corvinus, Matthias, King of Hungary, 1635, 
1872-1874. 

Corwin, Thomas,’ 28147. 

Cosby, William, 2326. 

Cosmo de’ Medici, 1817. 

Cossacks, 1868; 2703, 2704. 

Cossacks, Don, 2136, 2306. 

Cossova, I9Ol. 

Costume plates, age of Louis XV., _ opp. 2368; 


age of the Landsknecht, _ 1987; Byzantine Em- 


pire, opp. 1180; Carlovingians X. century, 
opp. 1136; earliest historical times, following 
26; Egypt, Jewish Kingdom,Greece, opp. 56; 


end of XVII. century, opp. 2458; first cru- 
sade, following 1568; French Revolution, 
2619; Germany, early, following 970; Greece, 
opp. 586; MediaandEgypt, opp. 66; Media, 
Assyria and Persia, 39; Moorish Kings XIV. 


century, 1836; Poland and Russia, X VII. and 
XVIII. centuries, opp. 2474; Prehistoric 
Man, following 26; Roman Empire IV. cen- 


tury, opp. 1136; Rome, beginning of Christian 
Era, following 970; Rome,early, opp. 1004; 
Soldiers of the French Revolution, 2593; the 


church, 2007; XII. and XIII. centuries, 
1747; XIV. century, 1939; XV. century, 
1953; XV.and XVI. centuries, 2071; XVII. 


century, 2159. 
Cottonwood, battle of, 
Council, Amphictyonic, 


2935. 
578, 584, 585, 708, 709, 


715) 717- 
Council of Trent, 1991. 
Courbeyoie, 3046. 
Courland, 2377. 
Court of Areopagus, 601, 602. 
Courtrai, battle of, _ 1662; 2618. 
Courts of Love, 1660. 
Cousin, 3351. _ 
Couthon, 2596, 2611, 2616, 2618-2623. 
Covenanters, 2084-2090, 2194-2196, 2201, 2203, 


2204, 2210-2212, 2226, 2227, 2234, 2235, 2237, 
2238;armyof, 2195;0f Scotland, 2195, 2224, 
2237. 


Coverdale, Miles, 2038. 
Cowpens, battle of, 2528, 
Cowper, William, 2366. 


Cowper, William, the poet, 2649. 
Coxinga, 2345. 

Crabbe, Reverend George, 3352 
Cracow, University of, 1871. 


Cragus, Mt., 306. 

Cranmer, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, _ 
2034, 2038, 2040, 2043, 2044, 2048, 2049, 2051, 
2053, 2056, 2057; portrait, 2014. 

Craonne, battle of, 27 Tis 

Crassus, 964, 967, 972-978. 

Craterusp a 775% 

Craven, Governor, 

Crawford, Earl of, 

Crecy, battle of, 

Creek Indians, 

Crémieux, 306 


2330. 

1852. 
1669, 1760, 1761. 
2743) 2747. 
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"Creoles, 3163, 3164. 

Créquy, Marshal de, 22479. 

Crescentius, 1529, 1530. 

Crespo, General, 3210. 

Crespy, peace of, 1984. 

Crete, or Candia, 549, 582; 14135 _2310; 
Christians in, 3255; revolt against the Turks, 

3114; revolt in, 3019, 3095. 

Creusis, 694. 

Crichton, William, 1852. 

Crim Tartars, 2463, 2465. 

Crimea, Russian conquest of the, 
the, 2988-2992. 


2465; war of 


Crinan, Abbot of Dunkeld, 1840. 
Crispi, 3203; portrait, 3262. 
Critias, | 675-677. ; 

Crito, 680. 

Crittenden, George B., General, 2860. 
Crittenden, John J., 2841. 

Crittenden, Thomas L., General, 2854. 


Crittenden, William L., 

Croats, rebellion of the, 2812. 

‘Creesus, King of Lydia, 60, 276, 311-314; 
414, 585, 600, 605; captivity of, 313; conquests 
of, 311; Delphic Oracleand, 312,313; onthe 
Funeral Pyre, illus., opp. 255; riches of, 
311; Solon and, illus., 606; sons of, B12: 
visited by Solon, 311, 312. 

Cromartie, Earlof, 2413. 

Crompton, 2647. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 2193, 2196, 2200-2202, 2204, 
2205; and the Rump parliament, 2213, 2214; 
campaign of, 2210-2212; crown of England 


2825. 


ar3) 


offered to, 2217; daughters of, 2218; gov- 
ernment of, 2217, 2218; parliament of, 2215; 
portrait, 2211; Lord Protector of England, 


2215-2219; Waldenses and, 
Cromwell, Richard, 2219. 
Cromwell, Sir Thomas, 2034, 2035, 2037, 2038, 

2042. 

Cronstadt, 2377. 

Crook, General, 2902. 
Cropredy Bridge, battle of, 
Crosby, Lord Mayor, 2495. 


2214. 


2202. 


Cross and Crescent, struggle between, 1240. 

Cross Keys, 2871. 

Croton, 588. 

Crotona, battle of, 1529. 

Crown Point, Fort, 2421; capture of, 2432 5 
seized by Colonel Benedict Arnold, 2505. 


Crown, Treaty of the, 2360. 

Crozat, Anthony, 2334. 

Cruger, Lieutenant-Colonel, _ 2526. 

Crusaders, illus., opp. 1568, following 1568, 
1571, Opp. 1573- 

ee es, 1240, 1432; 1604; first, 1568- 
1573; army of, 1571; conquests of, 15713 
capture of Jerusalem by, 15733; dress, illus., 


opp. 1568; second, 1573} 1649, 1650; 
third, 1573, 1578; fourth, 1575-1578; fifth, 
1577; sixth, 1577; seventh, 1577, 1578; 
children’s, 15773; results of the, 1578-1581. 
Gtestas, 273; 727. 
Ctesiphon, 1321; conquered by the Romans, 


12543 conquered by Saracens, 13425) 1303),, de- 


scription of, 1393. 


Cuba, conquest and colonization of, 19215 in- 
surrection in, 2929 5 3051; insurrection of 
1868, 3024; map of, follows 3273. 


Cuban revolution of 1895, 3222, 3273-3283; bat- 
_tleof LaChuza, 3278; death of Cuban General, 
Maceo, 3280; General Rivera assumes com- 
mand of insurgents, 3280; leaders of the, 
3273; policy of the United States towards, 
3248, 3279; proposed reforms, 3273, 3280, 
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3281; provisional government, 


3273, 3281; 


Spanish forces, 3273; The Trocha, 3278, 
3280; war in Pinar-del-Rio province, 32783 
Weyler’s administration, 32747, 3280, 3281. 

Cuban soldier, portrait of typical, 3279. 

Cucuta, 3171. 

Cuddalore, 2535- 

Cuenca, 3061. 

Cuesta, General, 2685. 

Cuirassiers, French, 2719; illus., 3031. 

Culloden Moor, battle of, 2413. 

Culpepper, 2872. 

Cume, sibyl of, 587; 869. 

Cumberland, Duke of, 2412, 2413, 2424. 

Cumberland Gap, 2874. 

Cunaxa, battle of, 438, 439, 682. 

Cundinamarca, 3170. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, of the Assyrians, 140, 
200, 202; of the Chaldeans, 108; illus., 
201. 

Cunibert, 1196. 

Cunimund, 11Q5. 

Cupid, 565. 

Curfew bell, established in England, 1722. 

Curiatii, 860, 861. 


Curius Dentatus, 899, 904. 
Curtin, Andrew G., Governor, 
Curtis, Samuel R., General, 
Curtius, the historian, 3363. 
Curtius, Marcus, 891; Ieaping into the Gulf, 
illus., opp. 801. 
Curtius, Quintus, 1089. 
Cushing, Caleb, 2833; 3187. 
Cushing, William B., Lieutenant, 
Custer, General George A., 


2877, 2012. 
2867, 2894. 


2895. 
2895, 2932, 29333 


last stand of, illus., opp. 2921. 
Custine, General, 2607. 
Custozza, battle of, 2816; 3016. 
Cuthbert, 1209. 
Cuvier, 3350. 


Cyaxares, King of Media, _190, 192, 193, 236-241, 
269; conquests of, 237-239, 240; founds the 


Median Empire, 236, 237. 
Cybele, 558. 
Cyclades, 545, 557, 582, 621. 
Cyclops, 558, 561, 573- 
Cydnus, 998. 
Cylaces, 12474. 
Cylon, 602. 
Cynics, 1736. 
Cynoscephale, battle of, 931. 
Cyprian, St., 1101, 1136. 
Cyprus, 582, 637, 688; captured by the Greeks, 
2095; Phoenician settlement, 321. 
Cyrenaica, 387; 1018. 
Cyrene, 387, 587. 
Cyric, 1840. 
Cyropedia, 727. 


Cyrus, the Great, 60, 312-314, 381 ; at Ecbatana, 
412; at Median Court, 242; at Pasargade, 
2443 character, 418; conquests of, —_413- 

418; edifices erected by, 419; founds the Medo- 

Persian Empire, 412, 413; in Cappadocia, 

413; invades Babylon, 276, 277; portrait of, 


opp. 66. 
Cyrus the Younger, 438, 439, 672, 674, 682. 
Cythera, 545, 565. 
Cyzicenus, 788. 
Cyzicus, 586, 672; battle of, 1093. 
Czar in coronation robes, illus., 3257. 


Czarina in coronation robes, illus., 3258. 
Czars, 2135; table of, 3382, 3383. 
Czartoryski, Adam, 2783, 2784. 

Czaslau, battle of, 2410. 

Czerni George, 2679. 
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ACIA, 1019, 1079. 
Dacians, 1079. 
Dadarses, 424. 
Dade, 2753. 
Dagisthzus, 1307, 
Dagobert I., 1205. 
Daguerre, 3349. 


Dahlgren, Admiral, 2889. 


Dahlgren, Ulric, Colonel, 2895. 
Dahomey, 3200. 
Dakotas, North and South, 2950. 


Dalberg, Elector-Archchancellor, 2672. 
Dalecarlia, 2011. 

D’Alembert, 2446; 2649. 

Dalhousie, Earl of, 2794; 2993. 
Dallas, 2907. 

Dallas, George Mifflin, 2757. 

Dalmatia, 914, 1106; 15753 1814; 2635. 
Dalmatia, Duke of, 2694. 

Dalmatius, 1122. 

Dalrymple,:General, 2682. 

Dalrymple, Sir John, 2250. 


Dalton, John, 2646. 

Damascus, 329, 331-3333 1401; captured by 
the Saracens, 1387; conquered by the Assyr- 
ians, 164; destroyed by Tamerlane, 1895 ; 
fallof, 333; public garden, illus., 3283 splen- 
did edifices of, 3323 tombs of the Khalifs at, 
illus., 1409. 

Damian, Peter, 

Damietta, 1577; 

Dan, city of, 359. 

Dan, river, 2528. 

Dan, tribe of, 359. 

Dana, General, 2884, 2909. 

Danby, Earl of, 2230-2232, 2244, 2246. 

Dandolo, Doge of Venice, 1577; illus., 1576. 

Dane-gelt, 1509; abolishment of, 1512. 

Danes, 1184; defeated by Alfred the Great, 
1501; inEngland, 1497-1520; routed by Athel- 


1536. 
1657. 


stan, 1505; treaty of peace with England, 
1509. 

Danican, General, 26217. 

Daniel, 273, 383;in Babylon, 379. 


Dannevirke, rampart of, 1854. 


Dante, 1566; 1622, 1650, 18173; portrait of, 
opp. 1566. 
Danton, 2596, 2598, 2600, 2608, 2610-2612, 2617. 


Dantonists, fall of the, 
cution, illus., 2604. 
Dantzic, siege and fall of, 


2617; on the road to exe- 


2404; 2677. 


D’Anville, Duke, 2415. 

Dara, 2340-2342. 

Daras, battle of, 1300, 1330; conquered by Per- 
sians, 1313. 


D’Arblay, Countess, 3352. 
Dardanelles, British fleet passes the, 
Darien, Isthmus of, discovery of the, 
Dario, Palazzo, illus., 1816. 
Darius, 434, 442. 

Darius Codomannus, 2333; 445, 446, 755, 759- 
"61, 764; Alexander discovering the body of, 
illus., Opp. 492. 

Darius Hystaspes, 
620-624, 650, 705 ; 
and literature under, 
character of, 


3106. 
1921. 


233, 3823 412, 423-433, 486, 
804, 1097 ; arts, architecture 

429, 430; atSusa, 4315 
432; coinage of, 429; govern- 


ment of, 426; invades Scythia, 430, 4313 
Satrapies of, 426; system of posts instituted 
by, 428, 429. 

Darius Nothus, 436-438. 

Dark Ages, II7Q-1557. 

Darling, Fort, 2870. 


Darnley, Henry Stuart, Lord, 
Daru, 2986. 


2064, 2087, 2088. 
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Darwin, Charles, 3350; portrait of, 2983. 

Darwin, Erasmus, 

Dastagherd, 1336. 

Datames, 442. 

Datis, 432, 620, 622. 

D’Aubigne, 2127. 

Daun, Count, 2424, 2429, 2431. 

gts Charles, son of John the Good, 
1671, 

Dauphin of France, origin of name, 
1673. 

Dauphiny, ravaged by the French, 1981. 

D’Aurelles de Paladines, 3036, 3037. 

Davenport, Reverend John, 2193, 23247. 

Daventer, massacres of Christians at, 

David, King of Israel, 317, 367-370; 
and Bathsheba, 369, 370; and Goliath, 
domestic calamities of, 370; poetry of, 
wars of, 332, 369. 

David I., of Scotland, 

David II., of Scotland, 1849, 1850. 

Davidson, General, 2909. 

Davis, Charles H., Commodore, 

Davis, Henry W., = 2912. 

Davis, Jefferson, President of the Southern Con- 
federacy, 2833-2837, 2842, 2848, 2867, 2883, 
2919; portraits of, 2836, opp. 2838. 

Davis, Jefferson C., Union general, 2907. 

Davis, John, 2070. 

Davitt, Michael, 3141. 

Davoust, Marshal, 2637, 2700, 2706, 2709. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, 3351; portrait of, 2782. 


3351. 


1670, 


1438. 

832, 8333 
368; 
369; 


1842. 


2861, 2880. 


Dawes, Henry L., 2912. 
Dawson City, 3290. 
Dayton, Jonathan, 2548. 
Dayton, William Lewis, 2829, 2858. 
Dea Via, festival of, 867. 
Dearborn, Henry, General, 
Debonnaire, Louis le, 
Deborah, 361. 
Decapolis, illus., 


2738, 2740, 2743. 
1459-1451. 


785. 


Decatur, Stephen, Commodore, 2735, 2740, 2745, 
2771. 

Decazes, Duke de, 2767. 

Decazes, Duke de, another, 3070. 

Deccan, 484. 

Decebalus, 1079. 

Decemyirs, 880-883. 

Decian persecution, 1100. 

Decius, Emperor, _I100. 


Decius, Publius, 895; devotion of, 895, 806. 
Declaration of Independence, = 2510. 

Decoutrias, 2806. 

Deerfield, Massachusetts, destruction of, 2418. 


Defoe, Daniel, 2374; 2648; portraitof, opp. 
2730. 

De Genlis, Madame, 2649. 

De Grasse, Count, 2530. 

De Haven, 3304. 

De Heister, 2513. 

Deioces, 235, 236. 

Dejanira, 552. 

De Kalb, Baron, 2526. 

Delaunay, 2589. 

Delaware, 2329; 2844. 

Delaware, Lord, 222. 

D’Elbee, 2614. 

Delescluse, 3050. 

Delft, 2103. 

Delhi, conquered by Nadir Shah, 23853 cap- 


tured by Tamerlane, 2142; massacre of Eng- 
lish at, 2994; Mosque at, illus., 2341; siege: 
and fall of, 2994. 
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Delibaba Pass, battle of, 3091. 
Delium, battle of, 664. 
De Long, 3304. 


Delos, 549, 560, 569; Confederacy of, 639, 
654, 675. 

Delphi, 543, 546, 557, 560, 564, 578, 650, 708, 
709; Oracle of, 313; . 577,578, 594, 625, 629, 
423; 884. 

Demerara,. 3285. 

Démétér, 559, 565, 566, 576; temple of, at Eleusis, 


4739; festival of, 690. 

Demetrius I., 787. 

Demetrius Bulgaris, 3008. 

Demetrius Nicator, 787. 

Demetrius Phalereus, 778, 795. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 778, 783. 

Democedes, 430. 

Democracy, in Athens, — 601-609; in Rome, 
871-893; inthe XVIII. century, 2645; in the 
XIX. century, 3342-3344. 

Democratic party, 2829. 

Democritus, 730. 

De Monts, 2333. 

Demosthenes, 711-714, 716, 718, 729, 766, 767 ; 
portrait of, 729. 

Denain, battle of, 2372. 

Denderah, Hathor Temple at, illus. opp. 130. 

D’ Enghien, Duke, execution of, 2665. 

Denmark, Christianity in, 1856; decline of 
power of, 1856; Indian trade of, _ 2353; 
kings of, table of, 3385; laws in, 1856; 
Lutheranism in, 2012; municipal privileges 
in, 1856; peace of Siorod, | 2295; prosperity 
under Waldemar the Great, 1856; revival of, 

1857; under Queen Margaret, 1860, under 


Struensee, 2450; under the descendants of 
Sweyn II., 1855; war with Norway, 1855; 
wars with Sweden, 2295; war with Schleswig- 
Holstein, 2809, 2811. 


Denmark and Norway; under Frederick II., 2012. 

Denis, St., battle of, 2117; cathedralof, 2128. 

Dennewitz, battle of, 2708. 

Dentatus, Curius, 899. 

D’Epremenil, 2618. 

De Quincey Thomas, 
2730. 

Derbices, 418. 

Derby, Earlof, 2859. 

Derby, Earl of, 2996, 3021. 

Derby, Earl of, another, — 3086, 3089, 3093, 3104, 
3106, 3110. 

De Retz, Cardinal, 

Derflinger, George, illus., 

Dermott Macmorrough, 1733, 1734. 

De Ruyter, Admiral, 2213, 2279. 

Dervishes of Abyssinia, 3252. 

Dervish Pasha, 3085. _ 

Derwentwater, Earl of, 2395. 

Desaix, General, 2637, 2643, 2661. 


3352; portrait of, | opp. 


2269, 22471, 22472. 
opp. 2458. 


Descartes, 2347, 2446; portrait of, opp. 3351. 
Deseze, 2605. 
Desiderius, 1197, 1198, 1438. 


Desmoulins, Camille, 2596, 2598, 2611, 2617; in 
the Palais Royal, illus., opp. 2581. 

De Soto, Ferdinand, 1922, 1923. 

Despotovich, General, 3092. 

Dessau, Prince Leopold of, 2408, 2412. 

D’Estaing, Count, 2522, 2524. 

De Thou, 2268; and Cing-Mars led to execu- 
tion, illus., opp. 2268. 

Detroit, battle of, 2739. 

Dettingen, battle of, 2410. 

Deucalion, 573. 

Deve-Boyun, battle of, 3100. 

Devereux, Robert, Earl of Essex, 


2077-2080. 


Devonshire, Courtney, Earl of, 2054. 

Devonshire, Duke of, 2489. 

Devonshire, Earl of, 2244. 

De Witt, Cornelius, Admiral, 

De Witt, John, 2278. 

Dey of Algiers, 2216; 

Dhu, Donald, 1854. 

Dialogues, Plato’s, 733. 

Diana, 559; illus., 

Diaz, Bartholomew, 1916. 

Diaz, Profirio, 3185, 3186; Mexico under, 
3285; portrait of, 3286. 

Diaz, Rodrigo, the Cid, 1566; 1824. 

D’Iberville, Lemoine, 2334. 

Dickens, Charles, 3353; portrait of, opp. 3373. 

Dickinson, John, 2548, 2554. 

Dictator, the first, in Rome, 874. 

Diderot, 2446, 2454; 2649. 

Didius Julianus, 1092, 1093. 

Dido, or Elissar, Queen of Carthage, 318; 388. 

Diebitsch, Marshal, 2776, 2784. 

Dieskau, Baron, 2421. 

Diet, Hungarian, 1874 of Augsburg, 1962, 
1968; of Frankfort, 2762; of Spires, 1967, 
1968; of Worms, 1962; Polish, 1871. 


22478, 2362. 


2731, 2746, 2771, 2777. 


Diezman, 1619. 
Dijon, battle of, | 3040; capture of, 3036. 
Dilamee, dynasty of, 1552. 


Dillon, John, 3141, 3149. 
Dimitri, of Russia, 2304, 2305. 
Dimitri II., of Russia, 1868. 
Dinis, King of Portugal, 1829. 


Dinwiddie,-Governor, 2418. 
Dioclea, I106. 
Diocletian, 1106-1109; 1255. 


Diodorus, 42. 

Diodorus Siculus, 273 549; 839, ) 

Diogenes, 735; portrait of, 736. 

Diogenes Laertius, 841. 

Diogenes, Romanus, 1547. 

Dionysius I., _ 394, 591, 679. 

Dionysius II., 394, s9r. 

Dionysius Halicarnasseus, 840. 

Dionysus, the god, 568, 569; Theatre of, at 
Athens, illus., opp. 630; worship of, 575. 

Diopithes, 716. 

Diplomacy between England and France broken 
off, 2576. 

Directory of the French Revolution. See French 
Revolution, 2626-2644; members of, illus., 
2619. 

Dirnstein, battle of, 2670. 

Dismal Swamp, 2507. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Beaconsfield, 28593 

3021-3023, 3071, 3072, 3353. 

Dissenters and Nonconformists, 

Dissidents, 2459. 

D’Issy, Fort, 3034, 3039, 3045, 3048. 

Dium, 705. ; 

Dix, John A., 2838. 

Dixon, Jeremiah, 2331. 

Dizabul, Turkish Khan, 1311. 

Dodona, 545; oracle of, 576. 

Doge and Dogaressa, illus., opp. 2070. 

Doge of Venice, 1814, 1815; marriage of, with 
the Sea, illus., 1766. 

Dogger Bank, naval battle of, 2534. 

Dolet, Stephen, 1985. 

Dolgorouki, Princess, 3134; 

Dolgoruki, Prince, 2461. 

Dolopes, 545, 549. 

Dolores, battle of, 3206. 


2062, 2063. 


. Dom Antonio, 2109. 


Dombrowski, 2473; 2676 ; 3050. 
Domentziolus, 1330. 
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Domesday Book, 

Domingo, St., 

Dominicans, 

Dominicus, 

Domitia, 

Domitian, 1075, 1076. 

Dom Miguel, 2772. 

Dom Pedro, Duke of Coimbra, 

Dom Pedro l., of Brazil, 2772. 

Dom Pedro II., of Brazil, 2772; 

Domremy, 1681, 1787. 

Donald Bane, 1840, 1841. 

Donald Dhu, 1854. 

Don Alfonso, 3061. 

Don Augustine Iturbide, 

Don Carlos, 2098. 

Don Carlos, another, 

Don Carlos, a third, 

Don Carlos, a fourth, 
3060, 3062. 

Don Cossacks, 

Donelson, Fort, fall of, 

Dongola, 2786. 

Doniphan, Colonel, 

Donizetti, 3363. 

Don John of Austria, 

Don Juan, 

Donna Maria de Gloria, 

Donop, =. 2519. 

Dorcester, Massachusetts, 

Doré, Gustave, 3363. 

Dorfelden, 2473. 

Doria, Andrea, 1816, 1977, 1978, 1983, 1984. 

Dorians, 550, 579, 585. 

Doric, Architecture, 739; races, in Peloponne- 
sian War, 656. 

Doris, 546, 559, 710. 

Dorr, Thomas W., 2756. 

Dorregaray, 3062. 

Dorset, Earlof, 2242. 

Dort, synod of, 2102, 2111. 

D’Orvilliers, 2531. 


1721. 
1916; 2663. 
1564; special object of, 
1564. 
1076. 


1582 


1831. 


3176. 


27733; 3164, 3169. 
2404, 2405. 
2785. 


3025, 3051, 3052, 3059, 


2136, 2306. 
2860. 


2760. 
2095, 2104. 
2095, 2104, 2105. 


2472. 
2323) 


Doryleum, battle of, 1571; illus., opp. 
1574. 

Dost Mohammed, 2792. 

Douai, Merlinde, 2635. 

Douay, General, 3029. 

Douglas, Archibald, 1849, 1850, 1852. 

Douglas, Earlof, 1779. 

Douglas, Earl of Angus, 1853. 


Douglas, Lord James, called Black Douglas, 
1848, 1852. 

Douglas, Lord William, 

Douglas, Stephen A., 
of, 2833, 2839. 

Dover, 2326; naval battle of, 

2229. 

Dover, Newhampshire, destruction of, 

Dow, Neal, 2937. 

Dowlah, Surajah, 


1847, 1852. 
2828, 2833, 28443; portraits 


1744; treaty of, 
2418, 
2417. 


Dowlat, Gueray, Khan, 2465. 
Downie, Commodore, = 2744. 
Downshire, Lord, 2558. 
Draco, 602; laws of, 677. 
Dragaschan, battle of, = 2774. 
Dragonnades, 2284, 2285, 2286. 
Drainsville, 2852. 

Drake, Joseph Rodman, = 3354. 


Drake, Sir Francis, 2070-2076, 2078, 2109; por- 
traits of, opp. 2064, 2066. 

Dramatists, Athenian, 612, 722-725; English, 
2148, 2350; French, 2350; Spanish, 2350. 

Draper, Admiral, 2438. 

Draper, John W., 3358. 

Drepana, 913. 
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Dresden, battle of, 
opp. 2702; peace of, 
2431. 
Dress, Assyrian, 
296; Egyptian, 


2707; Napoleon in, illus., 
2412; siege of, 


216, 217; Babylonian, 295, 
81, 82; in the XVIII, century, 


2654; Median, 246,247; Persian, 461, 462; 
1346; Phoenician, 325. 
Dress, illustrations of, bishop’s, opp. 2006; 


Burgundian’s, Opp. 1952; citizen’s and peas- 
ant’s, opp. 1952; duke’s, page’s and noble- 
man’s, opp. 1938; early Greek, opp. 586; 
German citizen’s, opp. 2006; in the XII. and 
XIII. centuries, opp. 1746; knight’s and lady’s, 

opp. 1952; opp. 2070; military, under Fred- 
erick the Great, opp. 2434; nobleman’s and 
officer’s, opp. 2458; nobleman’s and royalty’s, 
opp. 2158; officer’s and musketeer’s, of French 
guard, opp. 2458; papal Swiss guard’s and 
pope’s, opp. 2006. 
Dreux, battle of, 2117. 


Drogheda, massacre of, 2210. 

Drouet, 2595. 

Druids, 973, 1012, 1014, 1066; sacrifice of the, 
illus., opp. 982. 


Drummond, Lieutenant-General, 
Drummond, William, 2329. 


2744. 


Druses, establishment of, at Mt. Lebanon, 1431. 

Drusus, 957, 1056-1060. 

Dryads, 571. 

Dryden, John, 2350; portrait of, 2349. 

Dryope, 570. 

Dryopes, 549; 557. 

Duarte, King of Portugal, 1831. 

Du Barri, Madame, 2584, 2612. 

Dubienka, 2471. 

Dublin, 1734. 

Dubois, Abbé, 23.95, 2399. 

Ducalion, 573. 

Du Chaillu, 3349. 

Duchatel, Tanneguy, 1679. 

Duckworth, Admiral, 2676. 

Duclerk, 3152. 

Ducrot, General, 3037. 

Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 2050. 

Dudley, Lord Guildford, 2051. ; 

Dudley, Robert, Earl of Leicester, 2051, 2065 
2075, 2076. 

Dufaure, 3124-3127. 

Dufferin, Lord, 3148. 

Dufour, General, 2804. 

Duga Pass, capture of, 3007. 

Dugommier, General, 2618. 

Du Guesclin, Constable of France, 1673, 1674. 

Duhoux, General, 2627. 

Duilius, 909. 

Duke, page, nobleman, illus., 1939. 

Dulcigno, 3157- 

Dumas, Alexander, 3358; portrait of, opp. 
2439. 


Dumouriez, General, 
Duna, battle of, 2377. 
Dunbar, first battle of, 
of, 2297, 22u2. 
Duncan, Admiral, 2579. 
Duncan, King of Scotland, 
Duncker, = 44. 
Dundalk, battle of, 
Dunkards, 2654. 
Dunkirk, 2213, 2217, 2227, 2276; siege and fall 
of, 2272. 
Dunmore, Lord, 
Duns Scotus, 1565. 
Dunstan, St., 1505-1508. 
Duphot, General, 2636. 
Dupont de Eure, 2806. 


2601, 2602, 2607, 2608. 


1751, 1846; second battle 


1840. 
1756, 1849. 


2507, 2508. 


‘Eastern Roman Empire, 
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Dupont, General, 2681. 
Dupont, Samuel F., Commodore, 
Dippel, capture of, 3014. 
Duprat, Chancellor, 1952, 1972 
Duquesne, Admiral, 2279. 
Duquesne, Fort, 2421; capture of, 2432. 
Duquesne, Governor of Canada, 2420. 
Dura, treaty of, 1275. 

Duras, Marshal, 2287. 

Durazzo, battle of, 1471. 

Direr, Albert, 21513; wife of, illus., 2151. 
Durlach Baden, George Frederick of, 2164. 


2857, 2889. 


. Duroc, Marshal, 2706. 


Dur Sargina, 169. 
Dusseldorf, 2158. 
Dutch East India Company, 2111, 2325. 3 
Dutch Republic, alliance of Queen Elizabeth with, 
2108; colonial possessions, 2111; founding 
of, 2102; government of, 2111, 2362; pros- 
perity of, 2110, 2247; religious dispute in, 
2111; rise of the, 2098-2111; Spain acknowl- 
edges the independence of, 21773; war with 
the English Commonwealth, — 2213. 
Dutch Traders in China, 2344. 
Dwight, Timothy, 3354. 
Dyea, Alaska, establishment of port of entry at, 
291. 
Djnasties—Abbassides, 1408-1419; Anglo-Saxon, 
in England, 1505-1510; Arsacide, 810-818; 
Bourbon, in France, 2126, 2259; 2713; 2767; 
Brunswick, in England, 2374, 2393; Capet, in 
France, 1643-1667; Carlovingian, 1452-1463 ; 
Danish, in England, 1510-1512; Frankish, in 
Germany, 1531-1536; Hapsburg, in Germany, 
1618, 1619, 1633; Hohenstaufen, in Germany, 
1603-1606; Luxemburg, in Germany, 1622, 
1624-1629; Maccabees, 823-826; Merovingian, 
1198-1206; Norman, in England, 1718- 
1730; Norman, in lower Italy, 1491, 14925 
Ommiyades, 1401-1408; Plantagenet, in Eng- 
land, 1730-1804; Ptolemies, 790-799; Sas- 
sanide, 1242-1348; Saxon, in Germany, 
1520-1530; Seleucidz, 782-789; Stuart, in 


England, 2178-2258; Tudor, in England, 
1894-1813 ; Valois, in France, _ 1667-1717, 19383 
2126. 


TADBURGA, = 1214. 
Early, General Jubal, 2843, 2878, 2901, 2902. 

East Anglia, Angle kingdom of, 1209. 

Eastern Question, 3326. 

1219-1242, 1384; circus 

factions in, 1220; commercial prosperity of, 

1236; emperors purchase peace from the Sar- 
acens, 1411; end of the, 1875-1880; fall of, 

1242; government of, 1219; invasion of, 
1224, 1236, 1239; loss of dominions in Asia and 
Africa, 13313; ‘‘ Nika riots Pisin 1220; reve- 
nue by taxation in, 1236; war with New Per- 
sian Empire, 1220, 1222, 1233. 

East Haven, 2524. 

East India Company, of England, 21813; char- 
tering of the, 2416; conquests of the, 2417, 
2433 5 2559-2562; territory ceded to, by the 
Mahrattas, 2583; war with Tippoo Saib, 
2571, 2572. 

East Indies, discovery of sea passage to, 1916; 
first European settlement in, 1916. 

Eastport, 2745. 

Eaton, Theophilus, 2327. 

Ebbeson, Niels, 1857. 

Eberhard II., illus, opp. 1747- 

Eberhard the Grumbler, _ 1627. 

Ebersberg, battle of, 2687. 

Ebersdorf, battle of, 2687. 
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Eboracum, 1107. 

Ecbatana, Northern and Southern, 
court of, 241. 

Ecija, 3059. 

Eck, John von, 1961. 

Eckmihl, battle of, | 2686, 2687. 

Ecnomus, naval battle of, 910. 

Ecuador, freed by Simon Bolivar, 
tion in, 3284. 

Edda, the elder or poetic, 1472. 

Edda, the younger or prose, 1473. 

Eddystone Lighthouse, construction of, 2647. 

Edenton, 2329. 

Edessa, 704. 

Edfu, Facade Temple of, illus., 84. 

Edgar, King of Scotland, 1841. 

Edgar the Atheling, 1518; 1841. 

Edgar the Peaceable, 1507, 1508, 1520; divides 
Northumbia, 1508; Sunday laws of, 1507. 
Edge Hill, battle of, 2201. 
Edgeworth, Abbé, 2605. 
Edgeworth, Maria, 3352. 

Edhem Pasha, 3089. 
Edict, of Cyrus the Great, 
Milan, 


232, 2335 


27733; revolu- 


381-383; 417; of 
1115; of Nantes, 2285. 

Edinburgh, 1840; view of, opp. 2089. 
Edinburgh, treaty of, 2063, 2085, 2114. 

Edison, Thomas A., 3350 


Edith finding the body of Harold, illus., opp. 


1491. 

Edith, or Matilda, wife of Henry I., of England, 
1726, 1842. 

Edmund Ironsides, 1510. 

Edmund, King of East Anglia, 

Edmund I., of England, 1505. 


1498, 1499. 


Eom, 831-836; conquered by Esar-haddon, 
179. 

Edred, 1505. 

Education, ainong the Anglo-Saxons, 12143 


among the Jesuits, 2010; during the Middle 


Ages, 1660; inChina, 532-5343 in England, 
1501, 1807; 2651; in Florence, 1817; in 
France, 1655; 3026; in Japan, 3195; in 


New England colonies, 2333; in New German 
Empire, 3064; in Persia, 2455 463; in 
Prussia, 2453; in Russia, 1865; 2308, 
2458; inthe Netherlands, 2099; in’ the XViI- 
century, 2148; inthe XIX. century, 3342; 
in the United States in the XVIII. century, 
2543; of the Saracens, 1414; under Char- 
lemagne, 1448; under Justinian, 1225. 
Edward, Fort, 2421. 
Edward I., of England, 1578; 1661, 1746-17543 
inFrance, 1752;inScotland, 1753; in Wales, 
1750; laws of, 1752; marriage of, 1662, 


1752. 

Banned II., of England, 1754-1758; deposition 
and death of, 1757, 17583 flight of, 17573 
marriage of, 1755. 

Edward III., of England, 1758-1769; chivalry 
under, 1763; French campaigns of, 1668, 
1760, 1761; government of, 1764; great char- 
ter of, _ 1764; victories of, 1764. 

Edward IV., of England, 1705, 1792-1797 ; char- 
acter of, 1793. 

Edward V., of England, 1797. 

Edward VI., of England, 2048-2051. 

Edward the Black Prince, 1670, 1671, 1673, 1761- 
1763, 1768, 1769. 

Edward the Confessor, 
1517; dress of, I515. 

Edward the Elder, 1214, 1504. 

Edward the Martyr, 1508. 

Edwards, Jonathan, 23333 2648. 

Edwy, 1506. 


1490, 1512; death of, 
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Effingham, Lord Howard of, 2074. 
Egalité, Philippe, 2605, 2612. 
Egan, Patrick, 3208. 

Egbert, 1214, 1497. 

Egeria, 859. 

Egesta, 665. 

Egica, I1go. 

Eglantine, Fabre d’, 2617. 

Eglon, King of Moab, 361. 
Egmont, Count, 2100, 2101. 
Egypt, 642; 1018; 1331; ancient, 41-103; 


antiquity of, _ 42; Assyrian conquerors in, 
57,58; Assyrians driven from, 58; casts off 
the Assyrian yoke, 186; celebrated cities of, 
42; civil and political government of, 41; 
climate and productions of, 69, 70; compared 
with Assyria, 200; conquered by Alexander 
the Great, 790; conquered by Esar—haddon, 
180, 181; conquered by the Ethiopians, 
Io1; conquest of Libya by, 45; decline of, 
during the XX. dynasty, 56; described by 
Amru, 1398; distinctive periods of history 
of, 44; dynasties of, 45; first knowledge 
of, 413; geographical divisions of, 41, 45, 
46; industries of, 82; 7943 invaded by 
Cambyses, 419, 420; invaded by Nebuchad- 
nezzar 271; invaded by Sennacherib, 172; 
literature and art under Ptolemy, I., 791; 
Medo-Persians and, 437, 444; Memphite dy- 
nasty of, 46; Moslem kingdom in 1418; 
new empire of, 50; Obelisks of, 75-77; old 
and middle empires of, 43; Persian dynasty, 
60; political history of, 44-625 population 
of, 423 prosperity of, 795; pyramids of, 
46, 47; rock temples of, 533 Saracenic libra- 


ries in, 1414; subjection of, to European and 
Asiatic nations, 166, 192; sources of history 
of, 42; ten plagues of, 348; tribes of, 


64; under Rameses the Great, 52-543 under 
Saracen dominion, 1396; under the Fatimites, 

1430-1432; under the Hyksos kings, 49} 
under the Ptolemies, 790-799 


Egypt, illustrations, assault on fort, 69; cap- 
tives of war, 2155) Coumier, king and fan 
bearer, opp. 56; dresses of women, 63; 
dress of king, 65; entertainments, 81; 
erection of public buildings, 74; head-dresses, 

82; hieroglyphic writing, 72; king de- 
stroying his enemies, 50; mummies, 87; 
priest, man and woman of low caste, opp. 
66; priests, 96; queen and ladies, opp. 


66; return from drinking party, 79; sacred 
women, 96; soldiers of different corps, 
66; Trinity, 89; troops, 68; war-chariot, 
68; warriors and king in war-chariot, 
opp. 66; women of, illus., 63. 
Egypt, modern, battle of Navarino, 2786; civil 
war in, 2699 ; independence of, established, 
2787 ; national party in, 31443 Pashas 
and Khedives of, table of, 3390; prosperity 
of, under Ismail Pasha, 3078-3080; struggle 
with Dervishes, 3204; treaties with Turkey, 
2786; Turkey and, 2676, 2786, 2787;  3074- 
3080; under Mehemet Ali, 2786. 
Egyptians, agriculture of the, 67, 71-73; animal- 


worshipof, 95;armiesofthe, 68,69; artand 
architecture of the, 47, 48, 75, 78, 83, 843; be- 
liefs of early, 42; castes of, 65, 66; cata- 


combs of the, 49; chronology of the, 42, 
443 civilization of, 63-89; descriptions of, 
63, 643 domestic animals of, 73, 753 domestic 
life of the, 79; dress of the, 81, 82; em- 
balming of the, 85, 87-89; feasts and games 
of, 80; gods ofthe, 90-100; government of, 
65; Great Sphinx of the, 51; habits and 
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character of, 42; industries of the, 47, 48, 
80; inscriptions and hieroglyphics, 43, 443 
intellectual development among the, 64; 


Labyrinth of Fayioom, 49; languageof, 178; 
laws of, 67, 68; learning of, 45; monu- 
ments, records, and literature of, 41; myste- 
ries of the, 89; noted works of Rameses the 
Great, 53; origin of, 63; religion and 
mythology of the, 89-100; religious festivals 
of, 96; sacred animals of the, 95, 96; 
sacred books of the, 90}; sciences of, 78; 
sculpture of, 82; social life of the, 643 
temples and palaces of the, 26, 97; tombs of 
the, 84-87; writing of the, 78-80. 

Egyptologists, list of, 44. 

Ehud, 361. 

Eidgenossen, of Switzerland, 

Eiffel, 3201. 

Eiffel Tower, 3201. 

Eisleben, 1958, 1991. 

Ekron, 356. 

Elah, 374. 

Elatea, 717, 718. 

Elba, 849, 8543 Napoleon’s exile to, 

Elberfeld, 2810. 

Elbing, 1578. 

El Boweib, battle of, 

Elchingen, battle of, 

Eldon, Lord, 2789. 


1636. 


2713. 


1342, 1390. 
2668. 


Eldorado Creek, discovery of gold on, 3290. 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, 14729. 

Eleanor of Castile, 1749. 

Eleanor of Provence, wife of Henry III., 1744. 


Eleanora, wife of Francis I., 

Eleanora, wife of Louis VII., 1650. 

Elector, the Great, illus. opp. 2458. 

Electoral College in the United States, formation 
Of = 2552: 

Electors, of Germany, 

Elena, battle of, 3101. 

Elephanta, rock-temples OL, “103: 

Elephantine, Island of, temple of Isis at, illus., 


1975, 1978. 


1620. 


Opp: 93- 
Eleusis, 676; plainof, 544, 547. 
Eleusinian mysteries, 566,576; 914, 
Elfrida, 1508. 
Elgin, Lord, 2992, 2993, 3072, 3212. 
Elgiva, 1460, 1506 
El Homeira, mound of, 289. 
Eli, 363. 
Elijah, 374. 


Elio, General, 3062. 

Eliot, George (Mrs. Marian Cross), 3353; portrait 
of, Opp. 3373- 

Eliot, Sir John, 

Elis, 547, 557, 581, 681, 700. 

Elisha, 383. 

Elissar, or Dido, Queen of Carthage, 318. 

Elizabeth, Madame, sister of Louis XVI., 

Elizabeth, of England, 2052-2054, 2058-2081 ; 
Bull of Pius V. ., against, 2065; Catholic sub- 
jects of, 2065, 2067, 073s 2074.3; character and 
disposition of, 2058, 2059, 2080, 2081; con- 
spiracies against 2065, 2067, 2068; death of, 

2080 ; favorites of, 2076, 2077, 2079; 2080; 
going to parliament, illus, 2079; government 
of, 2060, 2065, 2080, 20813 in early life, illus., 
2059;learningunder, 2077, 2078; Phillip IT. 

of Spainand, 2062; portrait, 2074; ‘* Prog- 
resses” of, , 2075; prosperity of England un- 
der, 2069. 

Elizabeth, of Russia, 
of, 2409. 

Elizabeth of York, wife of Henry VII., 

Elizabethan Poets, illus., opp. 2404. 


2189-2191, 2193. 


2618. 


2408, 2422, 2425; portrait 


1804. 
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El Kasr, mound of, 287. 

Ellenborough, Lord, 2793. 

Elliot, General, 2535. 

Elliott, Admiral, 2792. 

Elliott, Sir Henry George, 3086. 

Ellis, Colonel, 3212. 

Ellsworth, Ephraim Elmer, Colonel, 2844; death 
of, 2844. ; 

Ellsworth, Oliver, 2548. 

El Mahdi, 3144-3146. 

Elmo, St., Fortress of, at Malta, 2094. 

El Obeid, battle of, 3144. 

Elphinstone, Rear-Admiral, 2460. 

Elswitha, wife of Alfred the Great, 1500. 

Eluleus, 268, 318. 

Elyma, 704. 

Elysian fields, 565. 

Elysium, 575- 

Emancipation Proclamation, 2876. 

Embalming, in Egypt, 85, 87-89. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 3358; portrait of, opp. 
3350: 

Emessa, 329. 

Emilio Castelar, 3025, 3051, 3057-3060. 

Emin Pasha, 3199. 

Emmanuell., Victor, 2773. — 

Emmanuel II., Victor, 2817; 2996-3000, 3024, 
3044, 3045, 3066. 

Emmerik Tekeli, 2313. 

Emmett, Robert, 2583. 

Emory, General, 2893. 

Empedocles, 731. 

Emperors, Five Good, 1076-1083, 1085. 

Ems, 3027, 3028. 

Encyclopedists, 2440-2446; 2645. 

Endicott, John, 2192, 2193, 2323. 

Endymion, 564. 

Enghien, Count d’, 1984. 

Enghien, Duke d’, the Great Condé, 2175, 2268. 

Enghien, Duke d’, trial and execution of, 2665. 

England, Act of Idemnity, 2401; act of settle- 
ment of, 2393; alliances of, 1951; 2276, 
2280, 2396; 2793; 2989; and China, 2792; 
and France, 2256; 2536; 2989, 2996; and 
Ireland, 2167, 2178, 2253; 2531, 2532, 2557- 
2583; 3148-3150; and Napoleon Bonaparte, 
2664, 2665 ; and Portugal, 3196, 3204; and Prus- 
sia, 2428; and revolutionary Europe, 24762, 
2817; and Russia, 2680 ; 2989, 3106, 3135, 
3148; and Suez Canal, 3144; and Turkey, 
3142; assemblies of the Witenagemote in, 
1215; Augustan Age of Literature in, 23743 
bank of, 2258; 2033; becomes a papal fief, 

1654, 1739; Black Plague in, 1761 ; boroughs 
in, 2489-2491; carpets introduced into, 
2354;Catholicismin, 2240; 2770, 2789, 2790 5 
Christianization of, 1211, 1212; civilization of 
XIX. century in, 3343; civil war in, 1655, 
1748; 2199-2203; commerce and industries of, 
2070, 2073, 2354, 2392 5 3186, 3187 ; Confeder- 

ation of North American provinces, 3021, 3022; 
conquered by Canute the Great, 1469; con- 
quered by William of Normandy, 1645;conquest 
of India, 2227, 2433; 2561, 2562, 2664, 2788 ; 
conquests of, 1734, 1750, 17533 2195, 2216, 
2226, 2363, 2305, 2431-2433 ; Constitutions of Clar- 
endon, 1731; corn laws of, 2794; Crimean 
War, 2988-2992; Danes and Normans in, 
1497-1520 ; declaration of indulgence in, 2230; 
development of Australia by, 2795, 2796; dis- 
coverers and adventurers of, 2070, 2073; dis- 
tress in, during reign of Edward VL, 2050; 
dominions of, in the East, 2795; downfall of 
Puritanism in, 2221, 2222; East India Com- 
pany of, 2354, 2416; effects of Anglo-Turkish 


treaty in, 3119; European enemies of, 2531, 
2661; excise duties ‘in, 2401; Feejee Islands, 
and, 2797; feudal, 1718-1813; first written 
laws of, 1211; founding of, 1184, 1214; fran- 
chise bill of 1884, 3146; freedom of the Press 
in, 2491, 2492, 2495, 2496; French Revolution 
and, 2571-2577; House of Brunswick in, 
2374, 2393; House of Commons, 2489; House 
of Lords, 2581, 2582; Houses of Parliament, 
1767; India bill, 2563; Indian appointments, 
2560; in Russo-Turkish war, 3085, 3088, 
3093, 3095, 3101, 3104, 3110; inthe XVI. century, 
2152; introduction of printing into, 1796; in- 
vaded by the Danes, 1509; invaded by the 
French, 1744, 1757, 1795 ; invaded by the Scots, 
1756, 1779; Irish bills, 3211, 3213; Irish 
land act, 3023, 3143; Jacobite revolt of 1715, 
2394, 2395; Jews admitted to Parliament, 
3019; joins coalition against French Republic, 
2579; Joint HighCommission between the United 
States of America and, 2926; kings and 
queens of, table of, 3379; laws of, 2232; 
3344, 3349; learning and literature under Queen 
Elizabeth, 2077, 2078; losses of, in France, 
1768; 2062, 2092; Luddite riots, 2771; Mag- 
na Charta of, 1654, 1655; maritime discoveries 
of, 2569; maritime war against, 2700; Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill, 3072; national debt of, 
2568; naval and military reforms in, 3023} 
naval victories, 2532-2536; navigation of the 
XVIII. century, 2212; 2654; Norman con- 
quests of, 1491, 1518; Norman and Plantag- 
enet dynasties in, 1718-1803; opium tax in 
India, and, 3264; panicin, 2577, 2578; Par- 
liamentary reform in, 2787, 2790-2792, parlia- 
mentary union with Scotland, 2367; Peace of 
Paris, 2490, 2491; peasant revolts in, 1769, 
1772; 2050; Peter’s Pence, in, 1214; plague 
and great firein, 2228; policy of, in foreign af- 
fairs, 2575, 2859, 2909, 2910; 3020, 3021; 
present form of language, beginning of, | 17645 
progress of civilization in the XVIII. century, 
2645-2654; prosperity of, 3019, 3020; pros- 
perity of, under Elizabeth, 2069, 2070; pur- 
chase and annexation of dominions by, 3070} 
Puritans in, 2061; recent affairs in, 3195- 
3199; recent European wars and, 2985-3163 ; 
reconciliation with the Vatican, 2055; refor- 


mation in, 2024-2081; reforms in, 2532, 
2787-2911 ; 3019-3023; 3071, 3139-3150; reli- 
gious laws, 2060; revolution of 1688 in, 


2244-2248; riot act, 23943 riots in, 2roe 
secret ballot act, 3023; Sepoy mutiny in In- 
dia, 2993-2996; septennial act, 2395} slave 
trade, 2569; social life in, 1729} 2440$ 

2469-2771; Southern Africa under, 27974 
statute of laborersin, 1767; survey of, under 


William the Conqueror, 1721; Tartan dress 
forbidden in Scotland, 2414; treaties of, 
1499, 1509; 2415 5 3114; Tyrone’s rebel 
lion, 2078, 2079; under papal ban, 1739; 
under Queen Mary, 2053-2058; under the 
Stuarts, 2178-2258; under the Tudors, 


1802-1813; under William the Conqueror, 
1718-1723; wars of, 1651, 1751, 1759» 1760, 1784, 
1791, 1802, 1804; 2073-2075, 2228-2230, 2254, 
2257, 2406, 2439; 2521, 2792, 2793; 2985, 
2992, 2993, 3001, 3002, 3079, 3140, 3141, 3144-3146 5 
Whigs and Tories in, 2365-2374. 


England, and the American revolution,  2487— 


2557; benefit of, to England, 2537; Boston 
port bill, 2502, 25033 colonial taxation, 

2496-2504; Declaration of Independence by Con- 
tinental Congress, 2510-2513; declaratory act 
of Parliament, 2499, 2500; peace negotia- 


3420 
tions, 2522, 2536; Stamp Act, 2492, 2407; 
tea tax, _ 2501, 2502; writs of assistance, 
2496. 


England, new great seal of, illus., 2209. 

England, North American colonies of, 2235, 
2321-2333; education in, 2333; government 
in, 2333; Indian warfare in, 2324, 23217, 
2333; London Company of, 2321; persecu- 
tion of, Quakersin, 2324; Plymouth Company 
of, 2321; religious exilesin, 2332. 

England, Puritan and Revolutionary, 2178-2258; 
act of oblivion and indemnity by Charles II., 
2224; act of settlement of 1701, 2257; bloody 
assizes, 2238, 2239; Cabal ministry, 2220; 
cavaliers and Roundheads, 2199; cavalier par- 
liament of, 2226; commonwealth of, 2209- 
2223; constitutional change in, 2255; declara- 
tion of rights, 2247; dethronement of James 
II., 2244-2246; execution of regicides of Charles 
I., 2224, 2225; glorious revolution of 1688, 
2248, 2346; Habeas Corpus Act, 2232; House 
of Commons, 2187-21091, 2193, 2221; laws in, 
2248, 2257, 2258; Long Parliament, 2193, 2196; 
Oliver Cromwell created Lord Protector, 
2215; petition of right, 2189, 2190; popish 
plot, 2230, 2231; religious dissensions, 2203, 
2240-2245; Rump Parliament, 2205, 2206, 2213; 
Rye House Plot, 2233; second great charter, 
2189; ‘‘ship money’’ of, 21933 solemn league 
and covenant, 2220; Stuarttyranny of, 21478, 
2234; treaty of Ripon, 2196; trial and execu- 
tion of CharlesI., 2206, 2207; triennial act, 
2255; under Charles LI., 2185-2209; under 


CharlesII., 2223-2236; underJamesI., 2170, 
2185; William and Mary elected, 2246. 
English Authors, illus., opp. 2730. 
English Duchess, XIV.century, illus., opp. 1938. 


English Novelists, illus., opp. 3358. 

English Poets, illus., opp. 3351; of the XIX. cen- 
tury, illus., opp. 3352. 

Ennius, 942. 

Enzersdorf, battle of,’ 

Enzio, 1612. 

Eos, 569. 

Epaminondas, 690-694, 697-699, 701, 702. 

Epernon, Duke d’, 2127, 2261. 

Epervier, 2746. 

Ephesus, 308; 584; battleof, 432; restored, 
illus., 809; temple of Artemis at, 564, 


740. 
Ephori, of Sparta, 


2687. 


592, 595, 661, 694. 


Ephraim, tribe of, 359. 
Ephthalites, 1283. 
Epicharmus, 724. 

Epidamnus, 653, 704. 
Epidaurus, 2744. 

Epimetheus, 561. 

Epirus, 543) 545) 557: 
Episcopal Church, 2049, 2060. 


Era, Christian, true beginning of, 105. 


Erasmus, Desiderius, 1915; 2045, 21483; por- 
trait of. 2045. 

Erato, 6571. 

Eratosthenes, ,43; 791, 837. 

Erebus, 568. 

Erech, 109. 

Erechtheum, 653. 

Eresburg, fallof, 1439. 


Ericsson, John, Captain, 2869; 3350; portrait 
of, 2869. 

Erie Canal, 2749. 

Erie, Fort, capture of, 2744. 

Erie, Lake, battle of, 


2740, 2743. 
Erik IV., of Denmark, 1856. 
Erik Glipping, of Denmark, 1856. 
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Erik Graafell, 1858. 

Erik Menved, of Denmark, 1856. 

Erik of Pomerania, King of Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, 1860, 1861. 

Erik XIV., of Sweden, 201l. 

Erik the Cruel, of Norway, 1857. 

Erik the Saint, of Sweden, 1859, 1860. 

Erivan, battle of, 2141. 

Ernest, Archduke of Austria, 

Ernest Picard, 3033. 

Ernest, Prince of Bavaria, 2097. 

Ernest von Mansfeld, 2161, 2163, 2165. 

Eros, 565, 574. 

Errol, Earl of, 

Erskine, 2737. 

Ervigius, 1190. 

Erythre, battle of, 635. 

Erythrzean Sea, 782. 

Erzeroum, battle of, 2680; siegeof, 3099. 

Esar-haddon, King of Assyria, 58, 178-183, 378; 
architecture and building under, 181-183 5 
campaigns of, 176-181. 

Esau, 341-3433 831. 

Eschenbach, Wolfram von, 

Escoces, 3177, 3178. 

Esculapius, 560, 573; temple of, at Carthage, 
938. 

Bega building of the, 

Esdraelon, plain of, 357 

Eski-Saghra, battle of, 3094. 

Espartero, General, 2785. 


, 2109. 


2082. 


1621. 


2096; illus., 2097. 


Essek, 1980; 2813; battle of, 2316. 
Essenes, 818, 828. 
Essequibo, 3285. 


Essex, Earl of, 2077-2080. 
Essex, Earl of (another), 
Essex, Saxon kingdom of, 
Essex, vessel, 2745. 
Essling, battle of, 2687. 
Estaing, Count d’, 2522, 2524, 2531. 
Estanislao Figueras, 3025, 3051, 3057. 
Estella, 3001. 
Esther, 382. 
Esthonia, 2383. 
Estrées, Marshal d’, 
Eth-baal, King of Tyre, 
Ethelbald, 1498. 
Ethelbert, I2II, 1212, 1408. 
Ethelfleda, the Lady of Mercia, — 1504. 
Ethelred I., 1498, 1499. 

Ethelred II., the Unready, of England, 
1508-1510. 

Ethelwolf, 1497, 1498, 1504. 

Etheridge, Emerson, 2857. 

Ethiopia, ancient, 42, 100-103; migration of 
Egyptians to, IOI; priests of, 102, religion 
of, IOI, 102}; sovereigns of, 102. 

Ethnological tables, 34. 

Ethnology, 25. 

Etna, Mt., Seo willis, 853. 

Etruria, 849, 850; 2661. 

Etruscans, 855, 856; divinations of the, 870. 

Etschmiazin, battle of, 2679. 


2200-2202, 2233. 
1208. 


2424. 
318. 


1490, 


Eubeea, 543, 544, 582, 656, 692, 714, 716. 
Euclid, 791, 836. 

Eudamidas, 689. 

Eudes, Count of Blois, 1644. 

Eudes, Count of Paris, 1456-1458. 
Eudocia, Empress, 1239. 


Eudoxia, Empress, 
Eugene, Prince, 
2405}; portrait of, 
Eugéne Beauharnais, 
2709, 2710. 
Eugéne Pelleton, 


1140, I149. 
2316, 2361-2373, 2395, 2404, 
opp. 2158. 

2665, 2667, 2687, 2707, 


3033- 
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Eugénie de Montijo, Empress of France, 
3034. 

Eugenius, 1134, 1135. 

Eugenius IV., Pope, 1634. 

Eulenberg, Count von, 3130, 3200. 

Euler, 2646. 

Eumenes, Sor. 

Eumenides, 572. 

Eumolpide, 672. 

Eunomius, Bishop of Theodosiopolis, 

Eupator, 787. 

Eupatrids, 601. 

Euphrates, 105. 

Euphrosyne, 571. 

Eupompus, 740. 

Eure, Dupont de I’, 

Euric, conquests of, 
from Spain, 1187. 

Euripides, 705, 722. 

Euripus, 628. , 

Europe ars 2295-2321; development of 
political institutions in, 32; England and re- 
cent wars in, 2985-3163; England and revo- 
lutionary, 2762-2817; five great powers of, 
2762; from 1714 to 1740, 2393-2406; Holy Al- 
liance of, 2762-2769; new races in, 1183- 
1185; reforms and innovations in the XVIII. 
century in, 2447-2456; Seven Years’ War in 

2422-2431; States-System, | 1938-1952} 

2762. 

Eurotas, valley of, 696. 

Eurybiades, 628, 630, 633. 

Eurydice, 57 

Eurymedon, 

Eusebia, Empress, 


2987, 


1281. 


21797, 2806. 
1187; drives the Romans 


4. 
669; battle of, 
TRIAS 


433, 640. 


Eusebius, 433 842, III5, 1123, 1139; 1288, 
1289. 

Eustace, St. Pierre, 1670, 1671. 

Eustathius, 1262. 

Eutaw Springs, battle of, 2529. 

Euterpe, 571. 

Euxine Sea, 552, 585- 

Evagoras,. 441, 686, 687. 

Evarts, William M., 2933. 

Eve, 26. 

Everett, Edward, 2825, 28343; 3354. 

Eversham, battle of, 1746. 

Evil-Merodach, 273. 

Ewell, General, 2843, 2873, 2878, 28096, 2917. 

Ewing, General, 2894. 

Exarchate of Africa, 1221; 0f Ravenna, 1223. 


Exarchs of Ravenna, 
Exchequer Chamber, 
Exclusion Bill, 22372. 


T194, 1223. 
2194. 


Excommunication, papal, 1563. 
Exeter, England, 2203, 2245. 
Exeter, New Hampshire, 2326. 
Exmouth, Lord, Pah ke 

Exodus of the Israelites, 3460-355. 


Explorations of the XIX. century, 3349. 


Eylau, battle of, 2677. 
Eyre, 2994. 

Eyre Coote, 24333 
Ezekiel, 383. 
Ezra, 382. 
Ezzelino, 


2561, 2562. 


1614. 


feeee> BUTO, 913. 
Fabius, Maximus, 

924. 
916. 


921, 923. 
Fabius Pictor, 
Fabius, Quintus, 
Fabricius, 903. 
Fahrenheit, 2647. 

Faidherbe, General, 3039. 
Faioom, Labyrinth inthe, 49. 
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Fairfax, Lord, 2200, 2202, 2205, 2206, 2218. 
Fair Oaks, battle of, 2870. 
Falkenstein, General von, 
Falkirk, battle of, 1847 5 


3016. 
2413. 


Faneuil Hall, 2502, 2503, illus., 2503. 
Faraday, Michael, 3351; portrait, 2782. 
Farias, Gomez, 3178, 3179. 

Farnese, Alexander, of Parma, 2105, 2109. 


Faron, General, 3045. 

Farragut, David G., Admiral, 
2880, 2909; at Mobile, illus., 
trait, 2862. 

Farrar, George, 


2861, 2862, 2867. 
Opp. 2920, Por- 


3266. 


Fasti, Capitolini, 26; 856. 
Fastrade, wife of Charlemagne, 1443. 
Fates, 572. 

Fathers of the Christian Church, 1135-1138. 
Faulfisch, Jerome, of Prague, _ 1630. 
Fauns, . 571. 

Faunus, oracle of, 869. 

Faure, Felix, 32143; portrait, 3263. 
Faust,  I915. 

Fausta, ELLOS sr LZ2s 

Faustina, 1082. 

Faust-recht, 1626. 

Favre, Jules, 3026, 3034, 3040, 3043. 
Fawkes, Guy, 2180. 


Fayoum, Labyrinthin the, 49. 


Febronius, 2448. 

Federalists, 2554, 2730. 

Feejee Islands, under British protection, 2797. 

Fehrbellin, battle of, 22908, 2300; Frederick 
William at, illus., 2299. 

Fénelon, 2275, 23503; portrait of, opp. 2149. 


Feng-huang-tcheng, capture of, by the Japanese, 
O250e 
Fenian Brotherhood, 


3022, 3023. 
Fenton, Reuben E., 2912. 
Feodor J., of Russia, 2139. 
Feodor II., of Russia, 2304. ° 
Feodor III., of Russia, 2306. 


Ferdinand I., of Austria and Germany, 19575 
1967, 1969, 1983, 1992, 1998. 

Ferdinand II., of Austria and Germany, 2161- 
2173. 

Ferdinand III., of Austria and Germany, 2173- 


2178. 
Ferdinand II., of Naples, 
Ferdinand IV., of Naples, 
Ferdinand V., of Naples, 


1942. 
2640, 2716, 2772, 2773. 
2773, 2805, 2816. 


Ferdinand I., of Portugal, 1830. 
Ferdinand VI., of Spain, 2414, 2434. 
Ferdinand VII., of Spain, 2710, 2771, 2772, 2785. 


Ferdinand, Archduke of Styria, 2157. 
Ferdinand De Soto, 1922, 1923. 
Ferdinand, Emperor of Austria, 2803. 


Ferdinand the Catholic, King of Aragon, 
1834, 1837, 1941-1955. 


1418; 


Ferghana, 3077. 

Ferguson, Patrick, 2526. 
Fermor, 2428. 

Fernando Cortez, 1929-1931. 
Ferokhsir, 2386, 2387. 
Ferozeshah, battle of, 2793. 
Ferrara, Duke of, 1948. 
Ferry, Harper’s, 2832. 
Ferry, Stono, 2524. 

Ferry, Jules, 3124, 3126, 3151. 
Fersen, Baron de, 2473. 


Fessenden, William Pitt, 2910. 
Festus, Porcius, 829. 
Féte of Reason, illus., 2613. 


Feudalism, rise of, 1179. : 
Feudal system and chivalry, 1558-1561, deca- 
dence of, 1915; established in Carlovingian 
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dominions, 1455; in England, 1718-1813; | Florus, Gessius, 829. 

in France, | 1643-1717; in Japan, 3191; in | Florus, Lucius Annzeus, ~ 1089. 

Lombardy, 1195; in Scotland, 1845; op- | Flourens, Gustave,. 3046. 

pressions and abuses of, 1560. Floyd, John B., General, , 2838, 2852, 2860. 
Feuerbach, 3351. Foczani, battle of, | 2468; peace of, 2463, 
Feuillants, 2595. Fo-hi, character-writing invented by, ~- 527, 535. 
HIchte 3351. Foix, Andrew de, 1970, 1971. 
Fiefs, feudal, 1558. Foix, Gaston de, ~_ 1949, 1950. 
Field, Cyrus W., —_ 3349. Fontainebleau, treaty of, 2455. 
Fielding, Henry,” 2648. Fontaine, Marius, 3201. 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, 2030. Fontenay, battle of, | 1454. 
Fieschi, 2799. Fontenoy, battle of, 2412; illus., opp. 2413. 
Fiesco, < 1816. Fonseca, Deodora da, 5209. 
Fiesole, 850. Foote, Andrew Hull, Commodore, 2860, 2861. 


Figueras, Estanislao, ~ 3025, 3051, 3057. 

Figuieres, capture of, 2625. 

Fillmore, Fort, 2854. 

Fillmore, Millard, 2762, 2823; portraits of, 
2823, opp. 2826. ; 

Fimbria, _963. 


Finch, Sir John, 2191. 


Fingal’s cave, Scotland, illus., 2152. 
Finland, 2408; 2682, 2684. 
Finlanders, 1437. 

Finnegan, General, 2894. 

Finns, 1184. 

Firdusi, Persian poet, 1565. 
Fischart, Johann, 2150. 

Fish, Hamilton, 2925. 

Fisher, Fort, capture of, 2913. 
Fishing Creek, battle of, 2526; 2916. 
Five Forks, battle of, 2916. 
Fitz-Alan, Walter, 1850. 
Fitzpatrick, James A., 2833. 
Fitz-Stephen, Robert, 1733. 
Fitz-Urse, Reginald, 1732. 
Fitz-Walter, Robert, ~ 1440. 


Fitzwilliam, Lord, 2577. 
Flaccus, 963. 
Flaccus, Fulvius, - 949. 


Flag, American, adopted by the Continental Con- 
gress, 2521. 


Flamborough Head, naval battle of, 2524. 


Flaminian Way,  9I5. 
Flaminius, 931. 
Flaminius, Caius, ~ 920. 


Flaminius, Quinctus, 
opp. 781. 

Flanders,’ 1662, 1663. 
Flavio Gioja, 1915. 
Flavius, Cneius, 907. 
Flavius, Josephus, _ 840. 
Flaxman, 2566. 
Fleetwood, General, 
Fleetwood, Mrs., 
Flemings, © 1668. 
Fletcher, John, 


781; in Greece, illus., 


2220, 
2218. 


2350; portrait, opp. 2012. 


Fletcher, Governor, 2328. 

Fletcher, Thomas C., 2912. 

Fleuriot, 2621. 

Fleurus, battle of, ~ 2288; 2618. 

Fleury, Cardinal, 2410. 

Fleury, historian, 2350. 

Flocon, _ 2807. 

Flodden Field, battle of, 1854, 1951; 2029, 
2081. 

Flood, Henry, 2559. 

Floquet, 3126. 

Flora, 570. 


Florence, Republic of, 1817, 1818, 19503; indus- 


tries of, 1817; submits to Pope Julius II., 
_ 1950; under the Medici, 1817, 1980. 
Florian, 1104. 
Florida, 2757; ceded to the United States, | 


2447; discovery of,  1g2t. 


Forbach, battle of, 3029. 


Forbes, John, General, _ 2432. 

Forde, Colonel, 2433. 

Forey, General, 2997, 3183. 

Formosa Island, 525; 2344; ceded to Japan, 


3250; occupied by the Japanese, 3240. 
Fornovo, battle of, 1711. 
Forrest, N. B., General, 2874, 2892. 
Forster, William E., | 3023. 
Fort, Corcoran, 2847; Pickens, 2837; Rosa- 


lie, 2334; Runyon, _ 2847; Sumter, 2827, 
2842; Wrangell, 3290. 

Fort Cudahy, establishment of post at, 3291. 

Fortress Monroe, 2837, 2847. 

Forty Mile Creek, discovery of gold on, 3290; 
establishment of post attown of, 3291. 

Forum, Rome, illus., opp. 1028. 

Forum, Trajan’s, 1078. 

Foster, John G., General, 2884, 2908. 

Foster, John W., 3240. 

Fouché, 2659. 

Fouchet, 2730. 

Foulques V., Count of Anjou, 1648. 

Fouquet, General, 2431. 

Fouquet, Nicholas, 2274. 


Fouquier-Tinville, 

Fourrier, 27098. 

Fox, Charles James, | 
2570-2574, 2671. 

Fox, George, , 2216, 2353; doctrines of, 
wanderings of, 2353. 

Fox Indians, 2751. 

France, act of amnesty, 2663; act of mediation, 

2664; age of Louis XIV.,. 2346, 2397;, al- 
liances, of, 1948, 1955; 2259, 2272, 2396, 
2422; an autocracy, 2446; ° 2645; annexa- 
tion of territory to, 2172, 2174, 2175, 2276s 
" 3263, 3264; aristocracy of, 25713; assassi- 
nation of the Guises,*\ 2125, 2126; Augustan 
Age of Literature in, .. 2350; banishment of 
Napoleon’s family and adherents, 2721; Black 
Plague in, ~ 1670; Czesarism and Liberalism in, 
3025, 3026; Catholic league of, 2123; civil 

wars in, 1672, 1677, D700; . 2120, 2264. 
3045-3050; Claimants to crown of, 2127; 
classics of, illus., . opp. 2439; colonies of, 
QTL], 2333, 24345 2801; commerce and indus- 
tries under Henry IV.,and Louis XIV., 23543 
communes of, 1646, 1647; conquests of, 
2175, 2176, 2268, 2415; 2601, 2602; courts of 
reunion in, 2280; Cuirassiers of, in battle of 
Sedan, illus., 3031; day of the barricades, 
2125; demands Rhine frontier from Prussia, , 
3026; demands Savoy and Nice from Italy, 
2998; during the Reign of Terror, 2576, 2611- 
2623; during the revolution of 1789, |, 2584-2645 ; 
during the revolution of 1830, 2777-2780; dur- 
ing the revolution of 1848, 2805-2808; during 
the revolution of 1870, 3032; during third re- 
public, » 3045-3050, 3067-3070, 3121-3127, 3150—- 
3155, 3210; during the war of the grand alliance, 


2611, 2618, 2624. 
2536, 2562, 2563, 2566, 


23533 


— 
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2289, 2290; East India Company of, 2417 $ 
edict of Nantes, 2129, 2285; effect of Ameri- 
can Revolution upon, 2586; English driven 
from, 1697; expulsionof Jesuitsfrom, 2128; 
family compact with Spain, 2411; feudal, 
1643-1717; finances of, 2129, 2369, 2370, 2374, 
23753; 2585, 2586; fleet of, destroyed, 2289; 
founding of, 1198, 1199; greatest power of, 
1711; humiliation of, | 2721; ‘‘hundred days”’ 
of, 2714; increase of possessions of, 1653; 
1660; Indiaand, 2353; 2531; industries of, 
under Louis XIV., 2275; inquisition in, 
21135 in the XVI. century, 2152; intimacy 
with Russia, 3155; invaded on four sides, 
2173; invasions of, 1405, 1487, 1488, 1528; 
1668, 1672-1678, 1974; 2411; 2598; kingsand 
emperors, table of, 3380, 3381; lady and 
gentleman of, illus., opp. 1938; laws of St. 
Louis, 1657; Legion of Honor founded, 
2662, 2663; Legitimists and Republicans of, 
2797, 2798; loss of foreign possessions, 2693; 
Louis Napoleon elected Emperor of, 2987 ; 
Louis Philippe elected king of, 2779, 2780; 
mayorsof the palace in, 1205; Mexico and, 
2800; 3007, 3183, 3184; Napoleon Bonaparte 
and, 2665, 2666, 2722, 2723; Normans settle in, 

1508; Parliament of Paris, 1658; peace of- 
fering of England to, 2800; peasant insurrec- 
tion in, 1672; persecution of Protestants in, 

1985; philosophical writers of, 26453 po- 
litical changes under Philip Augustus, 1655; 
political divisions of, 2590, 2591; Pragmatic 
Sanction revoked, 1700; principalities of, 
1643; prosperity of, under Henry IV., = 2129; 
recent events in, 3150-3155, 3200, 3213-3215, 
3262, 3264; reform banquets in, 2805, 2806; 
regains Calais, 2062, 2092; religious tolerance 
in, 2447; religious wars in, 2112-2133, 2262; 
result of Thirty Years’ War, 2269; riots in 
Paris over French defeats, 3029, 3030; royal 
power in, under Philip the Fair, 16613 Salic 
law in, 1759, 1760; settlement of Normans in, 

1459; separation of Church and State in, 
3262; Spaniards in, 2172; Spanish marriages 
and, 2801; supremacy of French crown over 
its vassals established, 1657; ‘The Day of 
Dupes,” 2265; treaty of Senlis, 1711; treaty 
of Troyes, 1679; trouble with Italy, 3213; 
under the Duke de Choiseul, 2449; under the 
ban of Pope Innocent III., 1652; under the 
Bourbons, 2126-2133, 2259, 2291; under the 
Capetian dynasty, 1643-1667; under the Car- 
lovingian dynasty, 1432-1462; under the Di- 
rectory, 2629-2644; under Louis Napoleon, 
2985-2993, 2996-2998, 300I, 3007, 3025, 3026; un- 
der the Merovingian dynasty, 1198-1206; under 
the regency of the Duke of Burgundy, 1677 5 
under the restored Bourbons, _ 2767-2769; war 
debt of, 3043; war, Franco-German, 3026- 
3043; war of La Vendée, 2613-2615; war of 
the League of Augsburg, 2287-2290; war of 
the Lovers, 2124; war of the Three Henrys, 

2124; warsin Asia, 3001, 3002, wars under 
Louis XIV., 2276, 2277-2280, 2282; wars with 
Austria, 1970, 1971, 1978, 1983, 1984; 2661, 
2686, 2687; wars with England, 1651, 16553 

2228; wars with Germany, 1981, 1983; 
2290, 2361, 2439; wars with Spain, 22472, 2396; 
White Jacobins of, 2767. 


Franche-Comté, 1707, 19725 2246, 227%, 


2280. 


Francia, Dr., 2773; 3172. 

Francis, Duke of Guise, 2112, 2115-2117. 
Francis of Assisi, 1564. 

Francis I., of Austria, 2672, 2686, 2803. 


Francis I., of Germany, 2411. 

Francis II., of Germany, 2456; 2625, 2070. 

Francis I., of France, 1952-1985; alliances of, 
1955, 1956; Charles V. and the Turks and, 
1970-1985; captivity of, 1974-1976; character 
of, 1952, 1985; persecution of the Vaudois or 
Waldenses under, 1984, 1985; wars of, 1952, 
1953, 1973, 1978. 

Francis II., of France, 2114; Mary Stuart and, 
illus., 2085. 

Francis I., of Naples, 2773. 

Francis II., of Naples, 2998. 

Francis Joseph, of Austria, 2813; 
3063; liberal reforms of, 
policy of, 3003. 


2997, 2998, 
3019; reactionary 


Franciscans, 1564. 
Franco-German War, 3026-3043; summary of, 
3043- 


Franco-Siamese dispute, 3210, 3211. 
Franconberg, Lady, 2218. 

Franconia, 1520. 

Frangipan, Count, 2313. 

Frankfort, diet of, 2762; league of, , 2411. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, 2810; treaty of, 
3943; ; 

Frankish King and Queen, illus., opp. 1136. 

Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, 2421; 2510, 2536, 


2548, 2550, 2551, 2553, 2646; portraits, trontis- 
piece vol. 8, opp. 2520, 2549. 

Franklin, William B., General, 2872, 2883. 

Franklin, Sir John, Arctic expedition of, 
2825. 

Franks, attack Rome, 1198; home of, 1182, 
1183; in Gaul, 1198-1206; and Gauls, amalga- 
mation of, 1455. 

Fredegonda, _ 1204. 

Frederick, Duke of Austria, 1630. 

Frederick, Emperorof Germany, 3156; portrait, 

156. 

Teedeace, Landgrave of Hohenzollern, 1633. 

Frederick, of Bohemia, 2162, 2163. 

Frederick I., of Denmark, 2012. 

Frederick II., of Denmark and Norway, 2012, 

Frederick III., of Denmark and Norway, 2295. 

Frederick IV., of Denmark, 2295, 2375, 2377- 

Frederick V., of Denmark, 2450. 

Frederick VI., of Denmark, 2682, 2706, 2700, 
2802. 

Frederick VII., of Denmark, | 2802. 

Frederick II., of Germany, 15773 crowns him- 
self King of Jerusalem, 1611; death of, illus., 

1615; description of, 1614; education of, 
1610; excommunicationof, 1610; in the Holy 
Land, 1610; in Italy, 1610; laws of, 
1612; trial and death of, 1613, 1614. 

Frederick III., of Germany, 1633-1636. 

Frederick, of Naples and Sicily, 1944-1947. 

Frederick I., of Prussia, 2301, 2360, 2361. 

Frederick II., of Prussia (see Frederick the Great), 

2407, 2422, 2454, 2462. 

Frederick Augustus III., elector of Saxony, after- 
wards king, 2407, 2424; 2675, 2686. 

Frederick Augustus I., of Poland, 2304, 2375- 

23771 23799 2403. 

Frederick Barbarossa (see Barbarossa), 1575, 
1604-1609; illus., 1608; knighting young 
noblemen, illus., opp. 1567. 

Frederick Charles, Prince, 
3030, 3036, 3037, 3039; portrait, opp. 3040. 

Frederick the Great, of Prussia, 2402-2462 ; 
after the battle of Kolin, illus., | 2425; at Leu- 
then, illus., 2427; at the coffin of the Great 
Elector, illus., opp. 2418; character and 
occupations of, 2402; conquests of, _ 2407—- 
2439; foreign tastes of, 2453; friendship with 


3014, 3016, 3028, 
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Peter III., of Russia, 2438, government of, 
2407; imprisonment of, 2402; partitions of 
Poland and, 2462, 2463, 2471; portrait of, 


2423, Opp. 2434; Prussia under, 2453, 2454. 
Frederick the Handsome, capture of, illus., 1617. 


Frederick William, Crown Prince of Prussia, 
3004, 3016, 3028, 3036, 3156, 3157; portrait, 
Opp. 3040. : 

Frederick William I., of Prussia, 2401-2404, } 
parsimonious character of, 2401, 2402; Pots- 
dam guards of, 2402. 

Frederick William II., of Prussia, 

Frederick William III., of Prussia, 
2673-2677, 2707, 2711, 2803. 

Frederick William IV., of Prussia, 
3004. 

Frederick William, the Great Elector of Branden- 
burg, 2277, 2278, 2286, 2288, 2360; at Fehrbellin, 
illus., 2299; portraits of, 2299, opp. 2458. 

Fredericksburg, battle of, 2870, 2874, 2877; 
capture of, 2870. 

Frederickshall, siege of, 

Fredericksham, peace of, 

Fredericktown, 2744. 

Frederiksdédde, siege and fall of, 


2454; 2625. 
2626, 2669, 


2803 5 


2381. 
2684. 


2298. 


Free Companies, of the Black Prince, 1673, 1674. 

Freiburg, siege of, 2174; battle of,( 2439. 

Fremont, John Charles, General, 2759, 2760, 
2829, 2853, 2871; portrait, 2759. : 

French Academy, founding of, 2268. 

French Authors, Poets, illus., opp. 2149. 

French and Indian War, 2418, 2422. 


French Consulate, 2659-2666; court of the, 
2665; government of, 2659; religion re-estab- 
lished under the, 2662. 

French Empire, first, under Napoleon Bonaparte, 
2659, 2723; abdication of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
2711, 2713; annexation of north German terri- 

tory, 2693; death blowof, 2409; disasters in 
Italy, 2409,2710; invaded bytheallies, 2710; 
nayal disasters of 1809, 2689; Prussian cam- 
paign, 2673-2667; surrender of Paris, 2711; 
war of German liberation, 2706, 2713; war 
with Russia, 2700-2706. 

French Empire, second. 2985-2988, 2996-2998, 
3001, 3007, 3025-3043; prosperity under Na- 
poleon III., 3025. 

French lady and gentleman, illus., 1939. 
French Republic. second, 2806-2808; Charles 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte elected President, 
2808; Thiers elected President, 3043; under 

Louis Napoleon, 2985-2988. 

French Republic, third, 3067-3070; African 
dominions of, 3200; anarchists and commun- 
istic agitationin, 31523; assassinationof Presi- 
dent Carnot, 3214; Boulanger and, 3154; 
closing of religious housesin, 31513; dissent- 
ing partiesin, 3067, 3068; election of 1877, 
3122, 3123; election of 1889, 3156; expulsion 
of French princes from, 3153; Germany and, 

3154; political crisis in, 3121-3127; Presi- 
dent Casimir-Perier of, 3214; President Felix 
Faure, of, 32143; President Jules Grévy, of, 
3126, 3127; President MacMahon, of, _— 3126; 
proposed alliance of England and China against, 


32113; trialof Marshal Bazaine, 3069; war 
in Anam, 3152; war in Siam, 3202, 3210, 
3215; war in Tunis, 3151; war with Mada- 
gascar, 3152. 


French Revolution of 1789, 2570, 2584-2645 ; 
Bonaparte and the Council of Ancients, 2644; 
abolishes the Christian religion, 2612; abol- 
ishes the Gregorian calendar, 2612; abolish- 
ment of titles during the, 2601; adoption of 
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tricolor, 2589; arrest of Robespierre, 26213 
assembling of the States-General, in 1789, 
2587; change of time during the, 2601; Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, 2608-2621; Congress 
of France and Germany at Rastadt, 2636; 
constitution of the year III., 2626; constitu- 
tion of the year VIII, 2645; Council of Five 
Hundred, 2644; death of Robespierre, 
2623; directory of the, 2626-2644; emigrants 
of the, 2590; foreign powers against the, 
2596, 2597-2607; Girondists and the Mountain, 
2601, 2602, 2609; insurrection in La Vendée, 
2613-2616, 2626; Jacobins and Sans-Culottes, 
_ 2623; laws of the, 2590; legislative assem- 
bly of the, 2595-2600; money of the, 2624, 
2629; national assembly of the, 2587-2589 ; 
national convention of the, 2600-2629; na- 
tional guard of the, 2588; Parliament of Paris, 
2586; political clubs of the, 25923; national 
convention recognizes the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, 2618; Reignof Terror, 2600; 
restoration of confidence, 2629; restoration 
of Roman Republic, under the, 2636; Revo- 
lution of the Eighteenth Fructidor, 2635; 
riots in Paris, 2592, 2624; royal authority 
suspended, 2595; Sans-Culottes of the, 


2609; storming of the Tuileries, 2598-2600 ; 
trial and execution of Louis XVI., 2602-26073 
wars during the, 2601, 2607, 2616, 2630; 


“white terror” of the, 2624. 
French soldiers in the battle of Sedan, illus.,' 
3031. 
French, W. H., General, 
Freneau, Philip, 2543. 
Frere, Sir Bartle, 3140. 
Fréron, 2621. 
Fretteval, battle of, 
Freya or Frigga, 1210. 
Freycinet, de, 3150, 3153. 
Friedland, battle of, 2677. 


2879. 


1652. 


Friends, or Quakers (see Quakers), 2353. 

Frigga, or Freya, 1210. 

Frobisher, Martin, 2070, 2074, 2078. 

Froebel, 3363. 

Froissart, Jean, historian, 1566; 1675. 

Fronde, civil war of the, 2270-2272. 

Frontenac, Fort, capture of, 2432. 

Froschwiller, battle of, 3029. 

Frossard, 3028, 3029. 

Froudé, James Anthony, 3353. 

Fructidor, Eighteenth, 2635. 

Frundsberg, George, 1962, 1977. 

Fulda, 1443. 

Fulton, Robert, 3349; portrait, 2738; steam- 
boatof, 2635. 

Fulvia, wife of Antony, 969, 999. 

Furies, 572: 

Furius, Camillus, 885. 

Furst, Walther, 1625. 

Fiissen, treaty of, 2411. 

Futeh Ali Shah, 2386. 


GABRIELLE D’ESTREES, Duchess of Beau- 
fort, 2130. 

Gad, tribe of, 353. 

Gades, 321. 

Gadesbusch, battle of, 

Geea or Earth, 558. 

Gage, Lyman J., portrait of, 2964. 

Gage, Thomas, General, 2501, 2504, 2505. 

Gaines, Fort, surrender of, 2909. 

Gaines, General, 2753. 

Gaines’ Mill, battle of, 2871. 

Gainsborough, Thomas, 2650. 

Galatia, 307; 783, 800, 1016. 


2381. 
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Gabla, Servius Sulpicius, 1069, 1070. 
Galen, 837. 

Galerius, IIO6-11093 1255. 
Galeswintha, 1204. 


Galigai, Leonora, wife of Concino Concini, 


2259. 

Galilee, 825-827. 
Galileo, 2078, 2347; before the Tribunal, illus., 
2351; portrait, 2782. 

Galitizin, Prince Alexander, 
Gall, Dr. Franz Josef, 3351. 
Gallia Cisalpina, 
Gallicia, in Poland, 


2460. 


2462 ; inSpain, 1186, 1187. 


Gallienus, 1102. 
Gallus, IIO0, 1123, 1125. 
Galvani, 2646. 


Galveston, capture of, 
Galvez, 3060 
Galway, Lord, 
Gama, Admiral da, 
Gama, Vasco da, _ 1833, 1916. 

Gambetta, Leon, 3067, 3068, 3121, 3127, 3150. 
Gambier, Admiral Lord, 2680, 2689. 

Games, Greek national, 578, 579; Isthmian, 


2883. 


23,66. 
/ 3223, 3225, 3227-3229. 


560. 

Gandaria, 406. 

Ganelon, 1441, 1442. 

Ganges, 484; Nana Sahib’s defeat on the banks 
of the, 2994. 

Ganymede, 563. 


Garcia, Calixto, 3278. 

Garde Mobile, 3028. 

Garde Nationale, 3028. 

Gardiner, 2043, 2044, 2049, 2055, 2056. 

Gardner, Frank, 2883. 

Garfield; James A., 2859, 2890, 2937; assassina- | 
tion of, 2938-2941; portraits of, 2938, 2967. 


3274; portrait, 


Garibaldi, Joseph, 2816, 2817; 2997, 2999, 3001, 
3016, 3024, 3035, 3036. 

Garigliano, ~ 2999; battle of, 1946. 

Garnier Pages, 2806; 3033. 

Garrick, David, 2648. 


Garrison, William Lloyd, 2824; portrait of, 


opp. 2827. 
Garter, Knights of the, founding of, 
Gary, James A., portrait of, 2964. 
Gascoigne, Chief Justice of England, 
Gascony, 1643. 
Gaslights, first use of, 
Gaspé, 2502. 
Gaspereau, Fort, capture of, 2421. 
Gates, Horatio, General, 2520, 2526; portrait of, 


1767. 
1782. 


2647. 


opp. 2521. 
Gath, 356. 
Gaugamela, 764. 
Gaul, 886, 1011, 1126, 1145. 
Gauls, 849-851, 886, 892, 893, 976; ancient, illus., 
;and Franks, 14553 Bonian, 900; Cis- 
alpine, 898, 899, 914, 920, 93; Insubrian, 


g20; invade Greece and settle in Asia Minor, 
780, 783; invade Italy and burn Rome, 886, 
887; Papirius and the, illus. opp. 890; Rome 
plundered by the, illus., 889; Senonian, 
goo ; Transalpine, 915, 973- 

Gautama, the Buddha, 486, 510, 511, 514, 523- 


| Gemblours, battle of, 
| Genet, 


| Gerbert, Archbiship of Rheims, 


Gauthier, General, 2641. 
Gaveston, Piers, 1755- 

Gaza, 356; 446, 763. 

Geary, John W., Colonel, 2851. 
Geber, 1414, 1420. i 
Geber, the chemist, 1595- 


Ged, William, 
Gedrosia, 406. 
Gefion, 2811. 
Geisa I., Duke of Hungary, 


2647. 


1872. 
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Geisa II., 1872. 

Geismar, General, 2476. 

Gelasius IIl., Pope, 1545. 


Gelimer, 1221. 

Gelo, King of Syracuse, 392. 

2105. 

2430. 

Geneva, court of arbitration at, 
John Calvin, _1981. 

Genlis, Madame de, 2649. 

Genoa, republic of, in the Middle Ages, 1815- 
1817, 1978; statute of Columbus at, illus., 
opp. 1205. 


2926; under 


Gensaleic, © 1187. 
Genseric, King of the Vandals, 1147-1149. 
Geoffrey, Count of Brittany, 1490. 


Geoffrey Plantagenet, 1727. 
Geographical explorations, XIX. century, 
George, Duke of Clarence, 1792, 1794; 1796. 
George I., of England, 2374, 2393, 2400. 
George Il., of England, 2400, 2401, 


3349: 


2412, 


2434- 
George III., of England, 
corrupt parliament of, 


24343; 2563, 27715 
2490; education of, 


2434 5 2487; insanity of, 2570, 2694; politi- 
cal ambitions of, 24373; 2487, 2488; portrait 
of, 2488. 


2771, 2787-2790. 


George IV., of England, 
3008. 
2630, 2665 


George of Greece, 

Georges Cadoudal, | 
Georgetown, 2744. 
Georgia, colony of, 2331, 2332; Union raid into, 


2889. 
Geok-Tepe, assault of, 3162. 
Gepide, 1149; _ 1180, 1183, 1194. 


Gerard, 2780, 2783, 2798. 

1529. 

Gerhard, Count of Holstein, 1857. 

German Empire, New, 3062-3066; army of, 
3127, 3128, East Africa colonies of, 3199; ed- 
ucation in, 3064; election of 1893 in, 3215; 
extension of trade in Africa, 3163; govern- 
ment of, 3062-3066; imperial census of 1895, 

3260; labor questions in, 3200; recent 


events in, 3155-31573 reform in military code 
of, 3260; religious disturbances in, 3062— 
3066; result of Franco-German War to, 3043; 


socialism in, 3128, 3129; “‘ Tariff War,’ be- 
tween Russia and, 3216. 
Germania, statue of, on the WNiederwald, illus., 


| 3063. 
Germanic Confederation formed, 2762. 


Germanicus, 1058, 1059. 

German Liberation, war of, 2706-2713. 
Germano-Roman Empire, 1520-1 546. 
Germantown, battle of, 2518. 


Germanus, 1330. 

Germans or Teutons, 1179; origin of name, 
1022; religion of Ancient, 1024; women, de- 
fending their Wagon Castles, illus., pp. 943. 

Germany, 1022; Absolutism and Liberalism 1n, 
_ 2802, 2803; architecture in, 1621; Asiatic 
hordes in, 1612; at the close of Seven Years’ 
War, 2439; Charles I. of Spain chosen Em- 
peror of, 1957; Christian missionaries in, 
1437; Circles of, 1638; civil wars in, 1609, 
1627 ; concessions granted to the people, 2809; 
conquest of Turkish provinces, 2316; customs 
of, illus., 10263 customs-parliament of, 
3018; customs union of, 2802; demands 
‘Alsace and Lorraine from France, 30343 di- 
vided into Margravates, 1447; dress in early, 
illus., opp. 970; drummer and color-bearer of, 
illus, opp. 2070; during the Interregnum, _ 
1617; edict of restitution, 2166; Empire of 
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the Middle Ages, 1520-1546; 1603-1643; | Glaucia, 956. 
end of Holy Roman Empire of, 2672; exten- | Glencoe, massacre of, 2250. 
sion of dominions of, 1526; France and, Glendower, Owen, _ 1779, 1780. 
2290; 2673; German union of, 2811; hos- | Glinski of Russia, 2134. 
tile partiesin, 2811; indulgencesin, 1959- | Gloucester, Duke of, 1775, 1776. 


1961;insurrectionsin, 24784, 2810; invasions of, 
2167, 2175, 2287, 2408, 2410; kings and em- 
perorsof, table of, 3381; knight and family of, 
illus., opp. 1938; Landsknechts, illus., 
opp. 1986; laws of, 1620, 1626; Lutheranism 
in electorates and duchies of, 1989, 1990; 
Martin Luther and, 1962; minnesingers of, 
1621; national Church of, 1545; North Ger- 
man Confederation, 3018; Old League of 
High, 1625; papal power in, 1621; peasant 
revolt in, 1966; illus., ~opp. 19573 prosper- 
ity of, 3004, 3007; Protestants of, 1968- 
1969, 2004; 2157, 2164, 2166; Prussia and, 
3004-3007; recent events in, 3199, 3200, 3215, 
3216, 3259, 3260; Reformation in, 1965; re- 
generation of, under Frederick the Great, 2430; 
religious warsin, 1986-1998; revolution in, 


2808-2812; Roman invasions of, 1014, 1056, 
1057; Siege of Paris, 3034, 3040; soldiers of, 
illus., opp. 1986; Spain under, 2091-20908 ; 
socialism in, 3127-3130; student demonstra- 
tions in, 2771; Sweden and, 2168, 2173, 
21743 wars of, 1542; I6II, I9QI; 2161, 
2173-2177, 2316, 2361; 2706-24713. 

Geronimo, Indian chief, 2949. 

Gerry, Elbridge, 2548, 2551, 2553, 2733. 


Gesler the Tyrant, 
Gessius Florus, 
Geta, 1094. 
Gethsemane, Garden of, illus., frontispiece vol. 2. 
Gettysburg, battle of, 2878, 2879. 
Ghent, 1982; pacification of, 
2746. 
Ghibellines and Guelfs, wars of, 
1613, 1614, 1622-1624, 1813. 
Ghizeh, pyramids of, 42. 
Ghiznee, 2792. 
Ghizni, capture of, 


1625. 
829. 


2104; peace of, 


1603, 1604, 


1556; magnificence of, 


1555. 
Ghiznivide Empire, 
of, 2142; fall of dynasty, 


1551-1557; dismemberment 
1556; origin of 


mame, 1553;Persiaand the, 1551-1557. 
Gholan Khadur, 2389, 2390. 
Giafar, 1412. 
Gibbon, Edward, 2648. 
Gibbon, General, 2935. 
Gibel al Tarik, 1404. 


Gibraltar, 1190; conquest of, by England, 


2363, 2365; illus., 2364;siege of, 2534, 2535; 
straits of, 59. 

Gideon, 362. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, 2076. 

Gilboa, Mt., battle of, 368. 

Gildas, the historian, 1215. 

Gillmore, Quincy Adams, General, 2868, 2884, 
2889, 2894. 

Gioberti, Abate, 2804. 

Gioja, Flavio, gis. 

Giralda of Seville, illus., 1827. 

Girgasites, 356. 

Girondists, 2596, 2597, 2608, 2609, 2612, 2615. 

Gischala, John of, 830. 

Gitschin, battle of, 3016. 

Giurgevo, battle of, 2680; 2989. 

Giusti, Giuseppe, 2804. 

Gladiatorial Combat, Roman, illus., Opp. 1029. 


Gladstone, William Ewart, 2859, 2985, 3022, 
3023, 3071, 3089, 3107, 3199, 3213, 3354: portraits 
of, 3022, frontispiece vol. ro, 


Glais Bizoin, 3033. 


Gloucester, Duke of, another, 
Glycerius, 1150. 
Goa, fall of, 1936. 
Gobbo, Godfrey, 
Goblet, 3153. 
Gobryas, 426. 
Godebert, 1196. 
Goderich, Lord, 2789. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, 1571-1573. 
Godfrey, Sir Edmundsbury, 2231. 
Godolphin, Lord, 2369, 2371. 
Godoy, Don Manuel, 2681. 

God Save the King, origin of song, 
Godunof, Boris, Czar of Russia, 
Godwin, Earl, 1491, I5tI-I515. 
Goethe, 2454; 2649. 


* 1786-1789. 


1538. 


2414. 
2140, 2304. 


Gog and Magog, ramparts of, 1225. 
Golconda, Prince of, 2341. 
Gold, Field of the Cloth of, 


2030. 
Golden Fleece, 551, 552. ° 
Golden Horn, — 1119,/ 


Golden House of Nero, 1068. 


Goldsborough, Louis M., Commodore, 2868. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 2648; portraitof, opp. 2730. 
Goliad, 3179. 

Goliath, 368. 


Gomez Farias, 3178, 3179. 
Gomez, Maximo, General, 
trait, 3274. 
Gomez, Stephen, 
Gomorrah, 340. 
Gonatas, Antigonus, 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, 1943, 1945, 1946. 
Gontram, dominion of, 1204. 
Gonzales, battle of, 3179. 
Gonzales, General, 3285. 
Gonzalez, President, 3185, 3186. 
Good Hope, cape of, 1916. 
Goodwin Sands, battle of, 
Goodyear, Charles, 3342. 
Goojerat, battle of, 2794. 
Goold-Adams, Colonel, 3211. 
Gordian, 1098, 1099. 
Gordian Knot, 758. 
Gordias, 307. 
Gordium, 307; 758. 
Gordon, General, 3146. 
Gordon, John B. General, 
Gordon, Lady Catharine, 
Gordon, Lord George, 
Gordon Pasha, 3146. 
Gorges, Sir Ferdinando, 
Goérgey, 2814, 2815. 
Gorgons, 572. 
Gorm the Old, —1854. 
Gortschakoff, Prince, 
3106, 3108, 3114. 


3274-3276, 3281 ; por- 
1922. 


“80. 


22 


2874, 
1806. 
2533- 


2326. 


2989, 3044, 3086, 3093, 


Gortz, Baron von, 2381. 
Goshen, land of, 54, 345. 
Goslin, Bishop, 1456. 


Gosnold, Bartholomew, 2322, 

Gospels, writing of, 1135. 

Goths, converted to Christianity, 1180; invade 
Rome, 1100, II02, 1103, 1130, 1140, 1045, 1146, 
1148; primitive homeof, 1180. 

Gottenburg, siege of, 2467. 

Gottfried, Duke of Lower Lorraine, 

Gough, Lord, 2792, 2793. 

Gounod, 3363. 

Gourgues, Dominic de, 


1532. 


2117. 
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Gourkho, General, 3094-3098, 3102, 3103. 
Governments, various forms of, 32, 33, 41. 
Gower, John, 1566; 1769. 
Gowrie, Earlof, 2089. 
Gracchi, fall of the, 950. 
Gracchus, the Aquian, 879. 
Gracchus, Caius, 948-950. 
Gracchus, Tiberius Sempronius, 
Graces, 57I. 

Greeco-Latins, 1179, 1180. 

Grafton, Duke of, 2493, 2558. 

Graham, General, 3146. 

Graham of Claverhouse, John, 2249. 

Grammont, Duke de, 3027. 

Gran, siege and fall of, 1886. 

Granada, Moorish kingdom of, 1823-1825, 1827, 
1834, 1837; surrender of, illus., 1822, 

Granada, New, 3169-3171, 3173. 

Granby, Marquis of, 2438. 

Granger, Gordon, General, 

Granicus, battle of, 

Granicus, river, 305. 

Granson, battle of, 1706. 

Grant, Ulysses Simpson, General, 2859, 2860, 
2861, 2867, 2883, 2890, 2895, 2901, 2913, 2924, 2942, 
2945; at Petersburg, 2900; at Vicksburg, 
2879-2880; capture of Fort Donelson by, 2860; 
fall of Richmond, 2916, 2917; farewell address 
to the armies of the United States, 2920; final 
campaign, 2916; in the battle of the Wilder- 
ness, 2896-2899; portraits of, opp. 2826, opp. 
2880; receives name of “ Unconditional Surren- 
der,’ 2860; tour around the world of, — 2937. 

Grant, Lieutenant, 3197. 

Grant, Major, 2432. 

Granvelle, Bishop of Arras, 2099. 

Grasse, Count de, 2530, 2534. 

Gratian, 1130-1133. 

Gratian, John, 1532. 

Grattan, Henry, 2559. 

Gravelotte, battle of, 3030. 

Gravina, 2668. 

Gray, Lady Elizabeth, wife of Edward IV., 1794. 

Gray, Lord, 1797. 

Gray, Thomas, 2649. 

Great Britain, Alaska seal fisheries, 2951, 2955; 

3291; Alaska boundary line dispute with the 
United States, 3291; boundary dispute with 
Venezuela, 3285-3290; establishment of, 
2367 ; proposed arbitration treaty with the Uni- 
ted States, 3288; recent events in, 321I- 
3213, 3264, 32653 separation of Hanover and, 

2791, 2802; United States and, 2699, 24738, 
2746, 2825. 

Great Horse Shoe, battle of, 2743. 

Great Latin war, 894. 

Great Meadows, battle of, 2418. 

Great St. Bernard, Bonaparte’s passage of, 26509. 

Great wall of China, 528, 529; illus., 529. 

Greble, John T., 2847. 

Grecia, Magna, 587. ; 

Greece, ancient, armies of, “41; arts and SsCi- 
ences of, 249; civilization of, 741-753 3 
classes in, 555; coined money introduced into, 

580; colonies of, 582-592; decline of, — 688 ; 
during the Heroic Age, 554; early history 
and traditions of, 549-557; education in, 751; 
end of Athenian supremacy in, 675; family 
relations in, 555; funeral customs of, 451 5 
geography and description of 543-548, 581, 
582, 695; growth of the city in, 579; industries, 

450; invaded by Gauls, 780; Ionian Isles 
annexed to, 3008; kings of, table of, 33443 
league of states of, 692; literature, philosophy, 
and art of, 721-741; Macedon and, 1779-782; 


925, 945, 946. 


2909; 2915. 
445, 756; illus., 757. 


mannersin, 556; marriage customsin, 751; 
mythology and religion of, 558-579; oldest 
historical documents of, 5513; origin of name, 

549; Persian invasion of, 620-636; poetry 
and philosophy in, 609-619; private houses of, 

747; public buildings of, 7473 republican 
governments in, 578-582; sacred wars of, 
580, 708, 7153; science and literature of, 836- 
842; Seven Wise Menof, 617; smaller states 
of, 579-581; temples of, 576; theatres of, 
612; towns of, 742; under Roman dominion, 
935; war vessels of, 7473 women of, 556, 
749- 

Greece, modern, 2774-2776; Heteria of, 
2774; independence of, 2774-2776; insurrection 
against Turkey, 27745 3103, 3104, 3109; 
massacre of Scio, 24774; Philhellenic societies 
of, 2775; revolutions of, 2774-2777 5 
3007, 3008; sacred band of, 2774; under King 
Otho, 3007. 

Greek, Church, 
table of, 1880. 

Greeks, ancient, classes of, 
time by, 25; customs of, 

343 illustrations of dress, ~ 


1235, 1397, 1445; emperors, 


4750; computation of 
748; festivals of, 
opp. 586; lan- 


guage of, 1020; migrations of the, 583 5 
origin of, 741; returning from Troy, illus., 
following 526; sculpture of the, 440; sym- 
posium of the, illus., opp. 754. 

Greek fire, description and discovery of, I234,. 


I40I, 1402. 

Greeley, Horace, 2829, 2927, 2928; Boy 75 
portraits of, opp. 2827, 2927. 

Greely,General, 3349. 

Green, John Richard, 3353. 

Greene, Christopher, Colonel, 2519. 

Greene, Nathaniel, General, 2528; portraits of, 

Opp. 2521, 2529. 

Greenland, settlement of, 1471. 

Grenville, George, 2491. 

Grenville, Lord, 2680. 

Grenville, Sir Richard, 2076. 

Gregory II., Pope, and the Lombards, 1196. 

Gregory III., Pope, 1197. 

Gregory 1V., Pope,. 1450. 

Gregory VI., Pope,» 1532. 

Gregory VII., Pope, 1540, 15443 1646, 17215 
arrest of, 1540; character of, 1544; Henry 
IV.and, 1540; Henry 1IV.a suppliant to, illus., 

opp. 1535; political power of, 1539; re- 
forms of, 1538. 

Gregory XI., Pope, 1629. 

Gregory XIII., Pope, calendar of, , 2095, 2121. 

Gregory XVI., Pope, 2804. 

Gregory of Tours, 1201. 

Gregory the Great, 1195. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, 2075. 

Gresham, Walter Q., 2952. 

Grévy, Albert, 3124. 

Grévy, Jules, 3122-3127, 3150, 3153, 3200; por- 
trait of, 3127. 

Grey, Earl, 2770, 2791. 

Grey, Lady Jane, 2051-2053; portraits of, 

2026, 2054. 

Grierson, Benjamin H., General, 

Grimm, Jacob, 2802; 3358. 

Grimm, William, 2802; 3358. 

Grimvald, 1196. 

Grinnell, Moses H., 2825. 

Gripenborg, 2684. 

Griswold, Fort, massacre of, 2530. 

Groningen, battle of, 2101. 

Gross-Beeren, battle of, 2708. 

Gross Jagerndorf, battle of, 2425. 

Grote, George, 3353. 


2880, 2909. 
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Grotius, Hugo, 2111. 
Groveton, battle of, 2873. 
Grow, Galusha A., 2912. 
Grumbates, King of the Chionites, 
Griinsberg, battle of, 2434. 
Guadaloupe, naval battle of, 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, treaty of, 


1263. 


2534: 
2761, 2762. 


Guadalupe Victoria, 3177. 
Guanahani, 1916. 

Guastalla, battle of, ~ 2404. 
Guatemozin, 1930, 1931. 
Gubazes, King of Lazica, 1305. 
Guelders, 2363. 

Guelia 1533: 


Guelfs and Ghibellines, 
1622, 1624, 1813. 
Guericke, Otto, 
Guerrero, 3164. 
Guerriére, 2739. 
Guiana, 2111. 
Guibert, Archbishop of Ravenna, 1543. 
Guienne, Duke of, 1661, 1704, 1763. 
Guilds, of the Middle Ages, 1643. 


1603, 1604, 1613, 1614, 
2347. 


Guilford Court House, battle of, 2528. 

Guilleminot, General, 2680. 

Guillotine, of France, origin of, 2600; illus., 
2601. 

Guipuzcoa, 2359. 


Guiscard, Robert, Duke, 
Guise, Francis of, 
sination of, illus., 
Guise, Henry of, 
illus., opp. 2137. 
Guise, Louis of, Cardinal of Lorraine, 


1471, 1492, 1536, 1543. 

2091, 2092, 2112, 21173 assas- 
Opp. 2120. 

2119-2125; assassination of, 


2125. 


Guises, power and cruelty of, 2114. 

Guiteau, Charles J., 2938. 

Guizot, 2797-2801, 2806; 3358. 

Gula, the sun goddess, 224 

Gundemar, 1189. 

Gunderic, 1186. P 

Gundumir, ~ 1202. 

Gunilda, 1509, 1510. 

Gunnar, 1468. 

Gunpowder, first description of, 1906; inven- 
tion of, IgI5. 

Gunpowder plot, 2179, 2180. 

Guntown, battle of, 2893. 


Gustave Doré, 3207. 

Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, 
2295, 2296; death of, at Litzen, 
death of, illus., 


2165, 2167-2170, 
2170, 2296; 

opp. 2170; in the Thirty 
Years’ War, 2266; military system of, 
2295; portrait of, opp. 2169. 

Gustavus III., of Sweden, 2450, 2451, 2467. 

Gustavus IV., of Sweden, 2682-2684; abdica- 
tion of, 2683, 2684; eccentricities of, 2680. 

Gustavus Vasa, 1861, 2010, 2011. 

Gutenberg, John, i915. 

Guthrie, James, 2226. 

Guthrun, ‘1501. 


Guy, Count of Flanders, 1662. 

Guy Fawkes, 2180. 

Gwalior, 2793; 2995. 

Gwynn, Nell, 2235. 

Gyges, King of Lydia, 184, 186, 309. 


Hoo siege and fall of, 2102. 
Habeas Corpus Act, 2232. 

Hadad, King of Damascus, 332. 

Hadad, the Edomite, 833. 

Hadadezar, King of Zobah, 332. 

Hades, 567, 575. 

Hadib, 1422. 

Hadrumetum, 388. 

Haeckel, 3350. 
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Hafiz Pasha, 2487; 
Hagar, 339, 340. 
Hague, peace of the, , 22094. 
Hahnemann, Dr. Samuel, 3351. 
Hainan, island, 525. 
Hai-tcheng, battle of, 
Hakon Jarl, of Norway, 1858. 
Hakon, King of Norway, 1859. 
Hakon the Good, of Norway, 1486; 
Hale, John P., 2912. 
Hale, Nathan, Captain, 
Hale, Sir Matthew, 
Hales, Sir James, 
Haliartus, 685. 
Halicarnasseus, Dionysius, 
Halicarnassus, 


3085, 3103. 


1857. 


2515. 
2350. 
2051. 


Ss, 585,756,757; 840. 
415; siege and fall of, 445; 


Mausoleum at, 842. 
Halifax, Lord, 2239, 2240. 
Hall, Colonel, 2889. 


Hallam, Henry, 3352. 
Halle, treaty of, © 2156. 


Halleck, Fitz-Greene, 3354. 

Halleck, Henry W., General, 2854, 2859-2861, 
2872. 

Haller, 2645. ; 


Halley, Edmund, 
Halmstadt, battle of, 
Halys, river of, 305. 
Ham, 2%. 
Ham, fortress of, 
Hamadryad, 5771. 
Haman, 382. 
Hamathites, 331. 
Hamburg, 1453, 1469; 
Hamburg, treaty of, 2439. 
Hamilcar Barca, 392-396, 590; QI0, 913, 915. 
Hamilton, Alexander, 2547-2550, 2552, 2554; 
2724, 2730, 2731, 2734, 2735; portraits of, opp. 
2502, 2730. 
Hamilton, Andrew, — 
Hamilton, Duke of, _ 2206. 
Hamilton, Lady, 2640. 
Hamilton, Marquis of, 
Hamilton, Sir James, 
Hamilton, Sir William, 
Hamites, 28, 29, 34. 
Hamlin, Hannibal, 2834. 
Hammond, John Hays, 43266. 
Hamoud bin Mohamed, Sultan of Zanzibar, 


2235, 2350. 
2300. 


2800. 


1620; 2706. 


2326. 


2195. 
1853 
3351. 


3264. 
Hampden, John, 2189, 2193, 2194-2201; portrait 
of, 2193. 


Hampshire, New, 2326. 

Hampton Roads, battle of, 2868. 

Hampton, Wade, American general, 
2743. 

cee Wade, Confederate general, 

Hamza, 1431. 

Hanau, battle of, 

Hancock, John, 
Opp. 2520, 2513. 

Hancock, Winfield Scott, General, 
2896-2901; portrait of, 2899. 

Handel, 2650. 

Han dynasty, 5209. 

Hang dynasty, 530. 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 

Hanging Rock, battle of, 2526. 


2738, 2740, 
2914. 


2709. 
2501, 2504, 25053; portraits of, 


2878, 2879, 


242, 273, 286. 


Hannibal, 394, 3973 916-929, 932; crossing 
the Alps, 918, 919; illus., 919; recalled to 
Carthage, © 928; stratagem of, illus., 922; 
youth of, 916. 

Hannibalianus, T2290 024% 

Hanno, 393-395; 908. 


Hanno, Archbishop of Cologne, 1533. 


INDEX. 


Hanover Court House, battle of, 2871. 


Hanover, Ernest Augustus, Kingof, 2802. 
Hanover, George, elector of, 2374, 2393. 
Hanover, House, of, 2374, 2393; 2762. 


Hanover, Pennsylvania, 2878. 

Hanover, table of kings of, 3388. 

ete League, 1566; 1620, 1643, 1856, 
1857. 

Hapsburg-Austrian dynasty, 1633. 

Hapsburg, Count Rudolf of, elected king of Ger- 
many, 1618. 

Hapsburg, Counts of, 

Hapsburg, House of, 
2310, 2407. 


1624. 


1529} 1618, 1941; 


Hapsburg-Lorraine, House of, 2411. 

Harald Bluetooth, King of Denmark, 1486, 1489, 
T5200 LOSS. 

Harald Fairhair, King of Norway, 1471; 1840, 
1854, 1857. 

Harald Hardrada, King of Norway, _ 1517; 
1855, 1858. 

Harald Harefoot, King of England, 1855. 

Harcourt, Count, 2174. 

Harcourt, Sir William Vernon, 3023. 

Hardee, General, 2907-2909, 2914. 

Hardicanute, King of Denmark, 1512; 1855. 


Hardinge, Sir Henry, _ 2793. 
Hardy, 2578. 

Hardy, Commodore, 2745. 
Hardy, Gathorne, 3110. 
Harfleur, 1678, 1784. 
Hargreaves, James, 2566, 2647. 
Harlem Heights, 2514. 
Harlem Plains, battle of, _ 2514. 
Harley, Robert, 2365, 2371. 
Harlow, battle of, TOs 
Harmer, 2729. 

Harmodius, 608. 


Harmon, Judson, portrait of, 2957. 

Harold, King of England,. 1491, 1516-1518; de- 
feated by William the Conqueror, 1491, 1518; 
Edith finds body of, illus., opp. 1491. 

Haroun al Raschid, . 1411-1413; brilliant reign 
of, 1413; court of, 1411; learning under, 

1414. 
_Harpagus, 414. 

Harper’s Ferry, 

Harpies, 572. 

Harrington, Sir James, _ 1793. 

Harrington, Timothy, 3150. 

Harrison, English General, 2224. 

Harrison, Benjamin, President, 
portraits of, 2967, Opp. 2952. 

Harrison, Fort, capture of, 2901. 

Harrrison, John, 2647. 

Harrison, William Henry, American general, 


2443, 2851, 2873. 


2949, 2950; 


2738-2743, 2754, 2755; portraits of, 2742, 
2755+ 

Harte, Bret, 3357. 

Hartford, 2327. 

Hartmann, 3351. 

Hartrauft, John F., General, 2916. 

Haruspex officiating, illus., opp. 868. 

Harvard College, founding of, 2333. 

Harvard, Rev. John, 2333. 

Harvey, William, 2347; portraits of, 2349; 
2933. ‘ 

Hasdrubal, 3963 915, 926, 927. 

Hasdrubal, another, 936, 938. 

Hashem, 1394. 

Hashimites, 1359, 1360. 

Haslerig, Sir Arthur, 2196, 2198, 2220. 

Hassan, 1580. 

Hassan Bey, 3085. 

Hasselmann, 3129. 
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Hastembeck, battle of, 2424. 
Hastings, battle of, 1469, 1518. 
Hastings, Danish Sea King, 1456, 1469. 
Hastings, John, Lord of Abergavenny, 1751. 


Hastings, Warren, 2559-2562; impeachment of, 
2564, 2565; in India, 2535, 2560, 2561, 2562. 
Hatcher’s Run, battle of, 2901, 2916. 
Hatchie, battle of, 2861. 
Hatfield, England, 2058. 
Hatfield, Massachusetts, 
Hathor or Athor, 
illus., opp. 130. 
Hatra, 1079. 
Hatteras, Fort, 2857. 
Hatteras, Inlet, 2857. 
2670, 2671. 


Hatzfeld, 2174. 
Havana, captured by the British, 


2324. 
92; temple of, at Denderah, 


Haugwitz, 


2438. 


Havelock, General, 2994. 
Haverstraw, 2527. 
Havre de Grace, 2744. 


Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands, 
of, 2569; revolution in, 
Hawke, Sir Edward, Admiral, 
Hawkins, Sir John, 2070, 2074, 2078. 
Hawley, General, 2413. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 3354; 


2654; discovery 
2952-2956; 3222. 
2420, 2430. 


portrait of, opp. 


3359- 

Haydn, 2650. 

Hayes, Rutherford Birchard, President, 
2952; portraits of, 2935, 2967. 

Hayes, the explorer, 3349. 

Haynau, Baron, 2814, 2815. 

Hayne, Isaac, Colonel, 2529. 

Hayne, Paul Hamilton, _ 3357. 

Hayne, Robert Y., 2752, 2753. 

Hayraddin Barbarossa, 1981, 1982. 

Hayti, 1916. 

Hazael, King of Damascus, 332. 

Hazen, General, 2908. 

Hazlitt, William, 3352. 

Hea or Hoa, 126, 222. 

Hebe, 552, 562. 

Hebert, 2616. 

Hebrew Scriptures, translated into Greek, ° 

Hebrews, 337-384; agriculture of the, 384 5 
exodus and wanderings of the, 346-355; mar- 
riage customs of, 384; patriarchs, 337-3453 
religion of, 337) 350, 351, 3843 sacred seasons 
and things of the, 383, 3843 sacred writings 
of the, 383; kings, table of, 381. 

Hebron, city, 834. 

Hecate, $64. 

Hecatomnus, ° 

Hecatomphonsa, 599. 

Hecatompylos, 811. 

Hecatonnesi, 584. 

Hecker, 2809. 

Hector, 553, 610. 

Heemskirk, Admiral, 

Heeren, 3358. 

Hegel, 3351. 

Hegira, of the Mohammedans, 25; 

Hegyes, 2814. 

Heidelberg, 2164; library, destruction of, by 
Count Tilly, 2164; Castle, illus., 1601. 


2933) 


793: 


441. 


2110. 


1362. 


Heidelberg Catechism, 2003. 
Heilbronn, 2170, 2171. 

Heine, Heinrich, 3358. 

Heinrich, Otto, 1990. 

Heinsius, 2362. 

Heintzelman, General, 2848, 2870. 
Helen, 553, 564; capture of, illus, 554. 
Helena, St., 2721-2723. 
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Elelena, i brue Cross “rol, | i 33n. 

Helice, 584. 

Helicon, 571. 

Heliogabalus, 1095, 1096. 

Heliopolis, Egypt, 42; obelisk at, illus., — 48. 

Heliopolis, Syria, 330; 783. 

Helios, or. 

Hellas, 543, 549; civilization of, 551, 579, 
582. 

Hellenes, 549, 550. 

Hellenica, 727. 

Hellespont, 552. 

Helmichis, 1195. 

Héloise, 1649; Abelard and, illus., 1649. 

Helos, 597. 

Helots, 593, 597; liberationofthe, 662; rebel- 
lions of the, 644, 646, 649. 

Helsingfors, siege of, 2408. 

Helvetia, or Switzerland, 1624. 

Helvetic Confederation, 1624, 1625. 

Helvetic Republic, 2637. 

Helvetii, 974. 

Helvetius, 2446; 2649. 

Hemans, Felicia Dorothea, 3352. 

Hengist, 1207. 

Hennessy, Sir John, 3197. 

Henrietta, Maria, wife of Charles I., 2185. 


Henriette d’ Entragues, Marchioness of Verneuil, 


2130. 
Henriot, 2609, 2621-2623. 
Henry, Bishop of Winchester, 1728. 
Henry, Duke of Anjou, 2117, 2118, 2123, 2124, 
Henry, Duke of Bavaria, 1529. 
Henry, Duke of Guise, 2119-2125. 
Henry, Fort, capture of, 2860. 
Henry, Margrave of Austria, 1604. 


Henry I., of England, 1647, 1725-1728. 

Henry II., of England, or Henry Plantagenet, 
1650, 1730-17353 invades Ireland, 1733; laws 
of, 1734; pilgrimage to Canterbury, 1734 5 
reforms of, 1730. 

Henry III., of England, 1613, 1744-1749; po- 
litical policy of, (1745; renounces claims to 
French counties, 1658. 

Henry IV., of England, 
and, 1781. 

Henry V., of England, 
and the first reformation, 

1785. 

Henry VI., of England, 
prisonment of, 1791; wanderings of, 

Henry VII., of England, 
der, 1808. 

Henry VIII., of England, 1949-1958, 1984, 1985 ; 

2027, 2047; ambitions of, 2029; and Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, 2033; at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, 1958; declares himself head of the 
Church of England, 2035, 2036; divorce from 
Catharine of Aragon, 2032-2035; excommu- 
nication of,  2036;.family of, table of, 2047; 
landing of, at Calais, illus., 20313; marriages 
of, 2027, 2032, 2040, 2042, 2043; portrait of, 
2028; suppresses religious houses in England, 

2040, 2041; writings of, 2032; youthful and 
personal characteristics of, 2027, 2044, 2047. 

Henry I., of France, 1644. 

Henry II., of France, 19953 2012, 2112. 

Henry III., of France, 21IQ—2122, 2126; alliance 
with Henry of Navarre, 2126; edict of Ne- 
mours and, 2124; edictof Unionand, 2125. 

Henry IV., of France, 2126-21333 and House of 
Hapsburg, 2131; Catholics and, 21263 
Christian confederation scheme of, 21313 
edict of Nantesand, 2129; government of, 
2132; prosperity of France under, 2129. 


1778-1782; heretics 


1677, 1679, 1782-1786 ; 
1783; at Agincourt, 


1698, 1786-1795; im- 


1793- 
1802-1813 ; voyage un- 
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Henry I., of Germany, 1520-1525. 
Henry II., the Saint, EmperorofGermany, 1530, 
Henry III., of Germany, 1531; abolishes private 
wars, 1532; deposes Pope Sylvester III., illus., 
Opp. 1534. ‘ 
Henry IV., of Germany, 1533-1545; in Rome, 
1536, 15403 punishment of, 1542; illus., 
opp. 1535; struggle with Gregory VII., 
1538, 1540. 


Henry V., of Germany, 1545, 1546. 
Henry VI., of Germany, 1609. 
Henry VII., of Germany, 1622. 


Henry of Lancaster, Duke of Hereford, 
1778. 

Henry of Navarre, 

Henry of Valois, 

Henry, Patrick, 


1777» 


2118, 2119, 2121-2125. 
2133. 

2497, 2507, 2554; addressing the 
Virginia Assembly, illus., 2498; home of, 
illus., 2499; portraits of, 2497, Opp. 2520. 

Henry, Prince of Portugal, discoveries under, 
1916. 


Henry the Lion, of Brunswick, 1604-1609 ; 
Frederick Barbarossa and, illus., 1608. 

Henry the Saint, 1530, 1531. 

Henry the Wrangler, 1528. 

Hephestos, 769. 

Hephaistos, 559, 561, 562. 

Heptanomis, 42. 

Heraclea, battle of, gor. 

Heraclide, 308, 309; return of the, 557. 

Heraclitus, 730. 

Heraclius, 1233, 1322, 1331-1337. 

Herat, capture of, 3163. 

Herbert, Admiral, 2254. 

Herbert, Hilary A., portrait of, opp. 2956. 


Herbois, Collot d’, 

Herculaneum, 893; destruction of, 

Hercules, 551, 559, 562; labors of, 
Farnese, illus., 552. 


2611, 2618, 2621, 2624. 


1074, 1075. 
551; The 


Hercules, Pillars of, 59; 388, 389, 552, 584. 
Herder, 2454. 
Héré, 559, 500, 562, 564, 569. 


Heretics, statute of, 
Hereward, 1719. 
Heristal, Pepin d’, 
Herkimer, General, 


1781. 


1205, 1206. 
2520. 


Herbert, Hilary A., portrait of, 2957. 

Herman (Arminius), illus., Opp. 1004. 

Hermann, battle of, 1057. 

Hermanric, TEST: 

Hermanstadt, 2813. 

Hermeric, 1186. 

Hermes, 559, 561, 562, 573; illus., 562; of 
Praxiteles, illus., opp. 565. 

Hermionis, 548. 

Hermopolis, siege and fall of, 57. 

Hermus, river, 305. 

Hernandez, General, 3185. 

Hernani, 3061. 

Herod, Agrippa, 828, 829. 


Herod Antipas, the Great, 825-827, 998. 
Herodian, 841. 

Herodias, 827. 

Herodotus, 26, 27, 42, 43; 549, 585, 725, 7273 


portrait, frontispiece vol. 1; reading history to 

the Greeks, illus., 726. 
Herrera shone 
Herrick, Robert, portrait, 
Herrings, battle of the, 
Herrnhausen, league of, 
Herron, Francis J., General, 
Herschel, Caroline, 2646. 
Herschel, Sir John, 2646. 
Herschel, Sir William, 2646. 
Hertford, Earl of, 2043, 2083. 


Opp. 2404. 
1681. 
2400. 
2868. 


Hertz, Dr. Cornelius,- 3201. 

Hlerult, © “LEso. 

Herzegovina, insurrections in, 3080. 
Hesiod, 610. 

Hesse, Alexander, Prince of, 3016. 
Hesse, Philip, Landgrave of, 1964, 1993. 


Hesse-Cassel, Landgrave of, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 3018, 3037. 


2626, 2709; 


Hessians, 2508, 2510. 

Hestia, 559, 566. 

Hexapolis, Dorian, 557, 585. 
Heyden, Admiral, 2776. 
Heyking, Baron, 3130. 
Heymann, General, 3099, 3100. 


Heytesbury, Lord, 2776. 
Hezekiah, King of Judah, 
Hia dynasty, 528. 

Hicks Pasha, 3144. 


172-174, 378. 


Hicks, Thomas H., 2844. 
Hidalgo, 2773; 3164. 
Hielsberg, battle of, 2677. 
Hiempsal, 9st. 
Hien-fung, 3187. 


Hiero, King of Syracuse, 395. 

Hierol., 590, 721, 722. 

HierolIl., 591; 837, 908. 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, 43, 44, 78-80. 

Hieropolis, 329. 

Hifsi Pasha, 3098. 

Highlanders, 1846, 1851, 1854; 
2394, 2412-2414. 

Highways and Canals of England, 

Hilda, Abbess, 1215. 

Hildebrand, 1197; at the Papal court, 
elected Pope Gregory VII., 
1534; reforms of, 1534. ° 

Hildreth, Richard, 3357. 

Hill, A. P., General, 


2917. 
Hill, D. H., General, 2843, 2884, 2889. 
Hiller, General, 2687, 2707, 2710. 


Himera, siege of, 392. 
Himilco, 293. 
Himri, capture of, 2787. 


Hindman, T. C., General, 2867. 

Hindoos, Sanscritic, 484-524; gods of, 
502, 503; language of, 
tory, 
486-490 ; philosophy and literature of, 
religious festivals of, 
of, 486. 

Hindoostan, description of, 
by the Persians, 
485; petty kingdoms of, 486 


Hinterland, 3215, 3216. 
Hipparchus, the astronomer, 791, 837. 
Hipparchus, the usurper, 607, 608. 


Hippias, 607, 608, 620, 622. 
Hippocrates, 662; 837. 
Hippocrene, fountain of, 571. 
Hira, conquered by the Moslems, 
Hiram, King of Tyre, 
Hiram II., King of Tyre, 
Hispalis, 1080. 
Historians, Ancient and Modern, list of, 
Historical Times, The earliest, illus., 


1384. 


318. 


26. 

History, beginning of, 31; divisions of, 
sources Of, 25. 

Hittites, Northern and Southern, 

Hivites, 356. 

HixemI., 1410, 1424. 

Hixemll, 1427. 

Hixem IIl., - 1428. 

Hoa, +222. 


INDEX. 


3018. 


2249, 2250, 


2566, 2567. 


15345 


1538; policy of, 


2843, 2877, 2878, 2896, 2900, 


490, 


2. 


331, 355: 


487; obscurity of his- 
486, 487; origin and civilization of, 

508-510; 
506, 507; sacred books 


484, 485; invaded 
2387; mineral products of, 


317, 318, 369, 370, 372. 


following 


aS) 
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Hobart, Garrett A., 
2968. 

Hobart Pasha, 

Hobbes, Thomas, 


2962, 2965; portrait of, 


3092. 
2235, 2347; portrait of, 


2348. 
Hobkirk’s Hill, battle of, 
Hoboken, 2325. 
Hoche, General, 2616. 
Hochkirchen, battle of, 
Hochst, battle of, 2630. 
Hochstadt, battle of, 2363. 
Hodgson, General, 2437. 


Hoedel, 3128. 
Hofer, Andreas, 2688; and the Tyroleans, illus., 
opp. 


DKS © 


2429. 


opp. 2688; led to execution, illus., 
2689. 
Hogarth, William, 
Hogg, James, 3352. 
Hogue, Cape La, battle of, 
Hoke, General, 2895. 
Hohenfriedberg, battle of, 
Austrian army at, illus., 
Hohenlinden, battle of, 


2650. 
2254, 2289. 
2412; capture of 


Opp. 2412. 
2579, 2661. 


Hohenlohe, Count, 2163. 

Hohenlohe, Prince, 2673, 2674; 3223. 
Hohenstaufen, dynasty of, 1603. 

Hohenstaufen, Frederick of, 1654. 
Hohenstaufen, last of the, illus., 1616. 
Hohenzollern, Charles of, 3007. 

Hohenzollern, house of, 1990, 2003; 2300, 


2301, 3039. 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, Leopold, Prince of, 
3025, 3027, 3028. 


Holbach, Baron d’, 2446. 
Holbein, Hans, 2046, 2151. 
Holly Springs, 2867. 


Holland, 2446 ; 2690; alliances of, 2276, 
2280, 2396, 2455; France and, 2625, 2670, 2672; 
kings of, table of, 3388; republican party in, 

2455; unites with Belgium, 2762; war of, 
in Sumatra, 3070. 

Holland, Count William of, 

Holland, J. G., 3357. 

Hollins, Captain, 2828, 2861. 

Hollis, 2198. 

Holmes, Captain, 

Holmes, General, 


1613, 1617. 


232". 
2884. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 3357; portrait of, 
opp. 2832. 
Holstein, 2809-2812; 3013-3015, 3018. 


Holstein, Duke of, 2376. 
Holstein-Augustenburg, Prince of, 
Holt, Joseph, 2876. 

Holy Alliance of Europe, 2762. 
Holy League, 1949, 1976; 2095. 
Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation, 


2684. 


1527. 
Holyrood Palace, founding of, 1843. 
Homer, 549; 554, 555, 583, 609; illus., 556. 
Homestead riots in Pennsylvania, 2951. 
Homildon Hill, battle of, 1850. 
Honey Springs, battle of, 2884. 
Hong-Kong, 2793» 3187. 
Honorius, 1135, 1139, 1145; 
Hontheim of Treves, 2448 
Hood, John B., General, 
Hood, Thomas, 3352. 
Hoogly, 2417. 
Hooker, Joseph, General, 
2879, 2890, 2907. 
Hooker, Rev. Thomas, 
Hooker, Richard, 2078. , 
Hooper, John, Bishop of Gloucester, 
trait of, 2014. 
Hoosan, battle of, 


1186. 


2907, 2908, 2914. 


2859, 2871-2873, 2876- 
2193, 2327. 
2056; por- 


3234. 
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Hopkinson, Francis, 2543, 2555. 
Hopkinson, Judge Joseph, 3354. 
Hopital, Michel del’, Chancellor, 
Hor, Mt., 832. 

Horace, ‘1035. 

Horatia, 860. 

Horatii, 859-861; going to battle, illus., 860. 
Horatius, 860. 
Horatius Cocles, 
Hormisdas I., 
Hormisdas II., 
Hormisdas III., 1287. 
Hormisdas IV.,. 1321-1324. 
Hormuzan, 1394. 

Horn, Count, 2100, 2101. 
Horn, General, 2170, 2072. 
Hornby, Admiral, 3105, 3106. 
Horne Tooke, 2578. 
Horner, ~ 2770. 
Hornet, 2743, 2746. 
Horsa, 1207. 
Hortense Beauharnais, 
Hortensian laws, 899. 
Horus, Pig TPG 
Horvatovich, General, 
Hoshea, King of Israel, 
Ho-shung, = 5529. 
Hospitallers, or Knights of St. John, 
Hossein, 1402. 

Hostilianus, II00. 

Hotham, Admiral, 3206. 

H6tel des Invalides, 2723, 2800. 
HGtel de Ville, 2622, 2623, 2778; 
Hottentots, 1936. 

Hougoumont, 2719. 

Houston, General, 3179. 

Howard, Catharine, wife of Henry VIII., 


2114. 


873. 
1253. 
1255. 


2665. 


3085. 
57, 165, 375. 


1573- 


3050. 


2042. 


Howard, Henry, Earl of Surrey, 2047. 
Howard, John Eager, 2528. 

Howard, John, the philanthropist, 2650. 
Howard, Lord, 2233. 

Howard, Lord, of Effingham, 2074. 


Howe, Admiral Lord, 2513. 
Howe, Elias, the inventor, 3350. 
Howe, Lord, 2432. 
Howe, Robert, 2523. 
Howe, William, General, 
Zo. 2523" 
Hubbardton, battle of, 
Hubertsburg, treaty of, 
Hudson, Henry, 2325. 


2505-2508, 2516, 2518, 


2519. 
2439: 


Hudson River, discovery of the, 2325. 

Huger, 2526. 

Hugh Capet, King of France, 1461, 1462; 
1643. 

Hugh of Provence, 1458. 

Hugh the Great, Count of Paris, 1460, 1461, 


1490. 

Hughes, Admiral, 2535. 

Hughes, Thomas, 3353. 

Hugo, Victor, 2987, 3127, 3358; portrait of, 
OPP ae4359- 

Huguenots— aided by Queen Elizabeth, 2116; 
concessions to, 2116; exiled from France, 
2286; faith of the, 2113; in England, 2236; 
massacre of, at Vassy, 2115; massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, 2120, 2121; persecutions of the, 

2114; persecutions of, by Louis XIV., 2284- 
2286; pursuits and character of, 2005 ; 
2284; religious freedom granted to, 21233 re- 
volt of, 2263, 2264; toleration granted to, 
2118. 

Hull, Isaac, 2739. 

Hull, William, General, 

Hulseman, Chevalier, 


2738. 
2825, 


INDEX. 


Humann, Admiral, 3211. - 

Human Race, beginning of its history, 105. 

Humayan, 2143, 2144. 

Humbert, of Italy, 3066; silver wedding festiv- 
ities of, 3227. 

Humbert, of Vienne, 1670. 


Humboldt, Alexander von, portrait of, 


33503 
3359: 

Humboldt, William von, 3358. 

Hume, David, 2648. 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 

Hundred Days, the, 2714-24721. 

Hundred Years’ War, the, 1668-1698, 1759-1788. 

Hungarians, or Magyars, 1185, 1457, 14583 
1872; conquered by Otho the Great, 1526; in- 
cursions of, into Germany, 1520, 1526; emi- 


1680. 


gration of, 1185. 
Hungary, 1979; 2165, 2313; amnesty granted 
to, 3003; beginnings of, 1457; castle and 


monastery of Illock in, illus., 1563; Chris- 
tianity in, 1872; conquest of, by Austria, 
1874; decline of, 1874; elective monarchy 
abolished, 23153; golden privilege of, 1872; 
2315; government of, 1872; in the middle 
ages, 1872; invasions of, 1978, 1996; 
2094, 2098, 2310; kings of, table, 3384, 3385; 
oppressions of Leopold I. in, 2313; reforms 
in, 2812; revolution of 1848 in, 2812-2815 5 
under Louis the Great, 1872; under Mathias 


Corvinus, 1872-1874; under the house of 
Hapsburg, 1874,1979; 2315. 
Hunniyades, John, 1635, 1872, 1904, 1906; in 


battle, illus., opp. 1887, 


Huns, or Avars, 1130-1132, 1149; 1184; arri- 
val of the, on the Danube, illus., 11313 festi- 
val of, at Court of Attila, illus., opp. 1117, 


Huns, white, 1283. 

Hunter, General David, 
2902. 

Hunter, John, 2645. 

Hunter, R.M.T., 2834, 2913. 

Hunter, William, 2645. 

Huntingdon, David, Earl of, 1845. 

Huntingdon, Honor of, 1842-1844. 

Huntley, Harl of, 2087, 2195. 

Hurlburt, 2861. 

Huron Indians, 2334. 

Huskisson, 2789. 

Huss, John, 1629-1631, 1784; before the Council 
of Constance, illus., 1632; portrait of, 2014; 
statue of, on the Luther monument at Worms, 
illus., 1633. 

Hussein, 2334. 

Hussein Avni Pasha, 

Hussein Pasha, 2776. 

Hussein, Shah of Persia, 

Hussite war, 1631-1633. 

Hutchinson, Ann, 2324. 

Hutchinson, Governor, 2501, 2502. 

Hutchinson, Lord, =. 2579. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, 
2983. 

Huyghens, 

Hwe-tsung, 2344. 

Hwang-ti, . 527. 

Hydarnes, 424. 

Hydaspes, 768. 

Hyde, Edward, Earl of Clarendon, 

Hyder Ali, 2535, 2536, 2560-2562. 

Hydeyoshi, Shogun of Japan, 3191. 

Hydraulic press, invention of, 2647. 

Hygeia, 573. 

Hydrabad, 2793. 

Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings of Egypt, 

Hypatius, 1220. 


2848, 2854, 2868, 2901, 


3085. 
2384. 


3351; portrait of, 


2347: 


2340. 


44,48, 49,55. 


INDEX. 


Hyperides, 728. 
Hyppolite, 3283. 
Hyrcania, 406. 


Hyrcanus IL., 824, 968. 

Hystaspes, Darius (see Darius Hystaspes), 233, 
382; 412, 423-434, 486, 620-624, 650. 
APYGIA, 

lapygians, 

Iberia, 407; 1005 ; 1274. 

Ibrahim, Pasha, 2775, 2776, 2786} 

Ibrahim, Sultan ot Turkey, 2309. 

Ibzan, 363. 

Iceland, 1471. 

Iceni, 1013, 1066. 

Iconium, I551, 1575. 

Iconoclasm, war of, 1235, 1445. 

Iconoclasts, 1196, 1235. 

Iconoduli, origin of, 1235. 

Ida, Mt., 306. 

Idaho, 2950. 

Idalia, 565. 

Ides of March, 

Idrieus, 443. 

Idumeza, Edom or, 

Iglesias, _ 3185. 

Iglestrom, General, 

Ignatieff, General, 

Ignatius Loyola, _ 2006, 2009. 

Ignatius, St., 1080. 

Igor of Susdal, Grand Duke of Russia, 
1866. 

Iliad, Homer’s, 

Ilium, 

Illinois, 

Illo, 2171. 

Illock, Hungary, castle and monastery at, illus., 

1563. 

Illuminati, secret society of, 

Illyria, 707; 914. 

Illyrian Provinces, 2687. 

Illyrians, 556. 

Illyricum, 1015. 

Ilva, island, 854. 

Imbros, 714. 

Immanuel Kant, 2455. 

Imperator, meaning of name, 

Impey, Sir Elijah, _ 2564. 

Inachus, 550. 

Inarus, 435- 

Incas of Peru, 

Incitatus, 1062. 

Inclon, General, 3279, 3280. 

Independence, Declaration of, in America, 2510- 
2513; signing the, illus., 2514; War of, illus., 

opp. 2526. ‘ 

Independence Hail, Philadelphia, illus., 2509. 

Independents, or Separatists, 2180, 2200, 2202- 
2207. 


855. 
855. 


3077: 


999. 
831-836. 
2472. 
3109, 3110, 3137- 


1863, 


549, 553» 610. 


2449. 


1050. 


1932-1934- 


India, 407; 1028; Afghans in, 2388, 2389; 
geography of, 484-486; Mogul emperors of, 
table of, 3343; Mogul empire in, 2142— 


2147, 2334-2343) 2386-2391; Moslem invasion of, 
1553; precious products of, 490; rock-tem- 
ples of, 5213; sea passage town 10165) Lamer- 
lane in, 1894; temples and palacesof, 26. 
India, British, 2389, 2391, 23925 accessions to, 
2643, 2793; 2993; Empire in, 2416, 2417, 
2433 5 2559, 2654; conquers Burmah, | 3148; 
East India Company, in, 2389; famine and 
plague in, 3264; free coinage of silver in, . 
3199, 3212; Governors and Viceroys of, table of, 
3389; Mohammedans in, 2993-2994; pacifi- 
cation of natives in, 2794, 2795; sale of opium 
in, 3264; Sepoy rebellion in, 2993-2996 ; 


3433 
the Dutch in, 2417; under Lord Clive, 2560; 
under Warren Hastings, 2560, 2561. - 
Indiana, 2746. 
Indians, American, 1919, 1920. 


India-rubber or caoutchouc brought to Europe, 
2647. 

Indo-Europeans, Aryans or, 

Indra, 490, 492. 

Indulgences, Tetzel’s sale of, 


28, 29. 


2005; form of ab- 


solution used in, 1961; in Germany, 1959; 
traffic in, 1959, 1960. 
Indus, 29, 267; 4853 1894. 


Industries, Assyrian, 177, 217-219; Australian, 
~ 2795; Chinese, 534; Egyptian, 80; Eng- 
lish, 1503 ; 1804 ; 2070, 2073, 2235; 
2566, 2867, 2771; French, 1985; = 2129, 2275; 
~ 2666; German, 2453; Irish, 2569; Japa- 
nese, _3190, 3191; Mexican, 3285; Nether- 
lands, 2099; North American Colonies, 
2333; Fersian, 477; Phoenician, 323, 3245 
Russian, 1870; inthe XVI. century, Deal 
in the United States, XVIII. century, 2543. 

Inge Baardsen, King of Norway, _ 1858. 

Ingelberga, wife of Philip Augustus, 1652, 1653. 

Ingelow, Jean, 3353. 

Ingolstadt, seat of Catholic learning in Germany, 


2003. 
Ingour, battle of the, 


2991. 

Ingria, 2383. 

Ingraham, Captain, 2827. 

Inigo Jones, 2353- 

Inkermann, battle of, 2990. 
Innocent II., Pope, 1540; 1604. 
Innocent III., Pope, 1581; 1609. 
Innocent IV., Pope, 1612. 


Innovations and reforms in Europe in the XVIII. 
century, 2447-2456. 
Innsbruck, 1995; 2296 ; 2812. 
Inquisition, abolition of the, 24475 court of the, 
1564; in France, 2113; in Languedoc, 
1586; in Portugal, 1833; in Spain, 1834, 
1956; 2093, 2446, 2449; 2772; in Toulouse, 
1656; in the Netherlands, 1995; _ 2094, 


2099-2101; introduction of the, 1582; under 
Pius V., 2093; work of, 1584. 

Insurgente, L’, vessel, 2733. 

Interdict, 1563. 


International Exhibition, at London, 3070; at 


Paris, 3070; at Vienna, 3070. 
Interim at Augsburg, 1994. 
Interregnum of Germany, 1617. 


Intransigents, 3058. 

Inventions, gunpowder, 1915; mariner’s com- 
pass, 1915; printing, 191s; in the XVII. 
century, 2347; in the XVIII. century, 
2646, 2647; in the XIX. century, 33425 sew- 
ing machines, 3350. 


Inventors, great, illus., ~ opp. 2580. 

Inverness, 1851, 18543 2413. 

Investitures, 1538, 1545; wars of, 1541. 

Invincible Armada, 2073-2075; destruction of, 
2109. 

Inules, 393. 

Jon, 550. 


Iona, founding of monastery of, 1209. 

Iona, school of theology at, 1839, 1840. 

Tonia, artin, 738. 

Ionian Confederacy, 584. 

Tonians, 550. 

Tonic architecture, 739. 

Ionic races, in Peloponnesian War, 

Iowa, 2757- : 

Iphicrates, 441, 687, 693, 697, 703: : 

Ipsambul, rock-temples of, 53, 102, 103; illus., 
103. 


656. 
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Ipsus, battle of, 

Iquique, battle of, 3174. 

Iran, New and Old, = 231, 251. 

Ireland, Catholics disfranchised and oppressed, 
25573; coercion in, 3141, 3196; Daniel O’Con- 
nell and, 2489, 2792, 2793; evictions in, 
3149, 3150; Fenians in, 3022; from its con- 
quest by William III., 2557-2559; government 
of, 2558;greatfaminein, 2794; Home Rule 
Bill, 3148, 3199, 3211, 3213; insurrections in, 
2531, 2580, 2581; Land Act, 3023, 3143; land 
league in, 3141; parliament of, 2536, 2558, 
2559, 2579, 2580; Phoenix park assassinations, 


778, 779, 782. 


3143, 3144; piety and learning in, 1209; re- 
forms demanded by, 2532; ricts in, 3143, 
3148, 3197; Tyrone’s rebellion in, 2078, 
2079. 

Irene, Empress, 1236, 1445. 

Ireton, General, 2204, 2205, 2210, 2212. 

Ins, 574. 

Iris, river, 305. 

Iron Crown of Lombardy, 1195. 

‘Tron Gates” of Austria-Hungary, 3259. 

Ironside, Edmund, 510. 

Ironsides, of Oliver Cromwell, 2101, 2203. 

Irun, 3062. 

Irving, Washington, 3354; portrait of, opp. 
3350. 

Isaac, 339-342. 

Isaac Angelus, 1241, 1242, Bs 1577. 

Isaac, Armenian Patriarch, 1283. 

Iszeus, 728. 

Isaiah, 378. 

Isabella, of Angouléme, 1738. 

Isabella I., of Spain, ,1418; 1834. 

Isabella ie of Spain, 2785, 2786, 2801; charac- 


terof, 3024; flight to France 
rections against, 3024. 


3024; insur- 


Isabella, wife of Charles VI., 1676-1679 
Isabel Point, 2758. 
Iscariot, Judas, 827, 828. 


Isdigerd I., 1278, 1280; coinsof, 1279; legend 
concerning death of, 1280; varying religions 


of, 1248. 
Isdigerd II., 1285; coins of, 1286; religious 
zeal of, 1285, 1287. 


Isdigerd III., 1341, 1342, 1390, 1391, 1394, 13953 
coins of, 1342. 
Ishbosheth, 368, 3 


Ishmael, progenitor Pat Bedouin Arabs, 339-340. 
Ishtar, 122, 129-131. 
Ishtar, the ‘‘ Lady” of the Assyrians, 225, 226. 


Isis, 92-96; temple of, at Elephantine, illus., 
Opp. 93- : : 

Islam, 1341; history of, 1348-1420; rise of, 
138 


plana, of St. Lucia, 2438; St. Vincent, 
No. to, capture of, 2861. 
Isle of man, naval battle of, 
Isly, battle of, 2801. 
Ismail Bey, 2699. 
Ismail, massacre of Turks at, 
Ismail Pasha, viceroy of Egypt, 
Ismenias, 442, 690 
Ismi-Dagon, 111. 
Isocrates, 712, 728. 
Isola della Scala, battle of, 
Ispahan, siege and fall of, 2384, 2385. 
Israel, kingdom of, 366-375; ‘‘ Assyrian Cap- 
tivity’’ of the ten tribes, 3753; judges of, 
361; kings of, 381; Phcenician religion intro- 


2438 ; 
2430. 


2468. 
3078. 


1949. 


duced into, 374; power and glory of, 3743 
Ark of the Covenant, 365; bondageof, 361. 
Israelites, civil wars among the, 360; com- 


merce of,underSolomon, 370, 371; description 
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of, 3843; exodus of the, 
of the, 


54,55; persecutions 

346, 348, 362; promised land of the, 
356, 358; ‘Revolt of the Ten @ribes,:2 yeaa. 
victories of, 350-353, 355, 356 358, 359, 366, 
367; wanderings of, 349-353. 

Issachar, 3433; tribe of, 359. 

Issus, battles of, 445, 446; "60, 761; 
1093, 1233; Alexander’s victory at, illus., 761. 

Issy, Fort d’, 3034, 3039, 3045, 3046, 3048. 

Isthmian games, 560,579; 914, 1068. 

Istria, 585. 

Iswara-Krishna, 498. 

Italia, 958. 

Italian Confederation, 2998. 

Italian League, 898, 958. 

Italian Nationality, war of, 2996-2998. 

Italian Scholar, illus., 1836. 

Italian Writers, illus., opp. 1566. 

Italy, Ancient, 847-855; description of, 847, 
848; races of, 855, 856. 

Italy, Medizeval, IIQO-1198 ; 1813-1823; in- 
vasions of, 1145; 1195, 1196; Lombard 
kingdom in, 1194-1198; northern wars in, 
1612; Ostrogoths in, IIQO-I194, 1222, 1223; 
Normans in, 1458, 1491; Saracensin, 1413, 
1414, 1453, 1458. 

Italy, Modern, Abyssinia and, 3163, 3204, 
3260, 3262; betrothal of the Prince of Naples to 
Princess Hélén 3260; brigandage in, 2999, 
3000; Charles Albert of Sardinia defies Austria, 

2805 ; diplomatic rupture with the United 
States of America, 3203; expulsion of Aus- 
trians from Genoa, 2415; Florence, capital of, 


3000; insurrections in, 2784, 2785; inva- 
sions of, 1955,1974,1977; Kingdom of, 2804, 
2805; 2998-3001, 3044, 3221; Kings of, table of, 


3383, 3389; liberal constitutions granted in 
Naples, Tuscany and Sardinia, 2805; pros- 
perity of unified, 3045; quarrel between 
church and state in, 3066, 3067; ravaged by 


foreigners, 1983 ; 2091 ; recentevents in, 
3260-3262; retorms of Pius IX., 2805; Re- 
publics of, , 19413 2816, 28173; revolutions of 


1848, 1849 j in, 2815-2817; Rome the capital of, 

3045; secret league in, 2785; treaty be- 
tween Austria and, 3018; Turin, capital of, 
3000; unity and liberty of, 2804; Venice ceded 
to, 3018. 

Ithaca, 4. 

Ithome, 644, 646, 649, 697. 

Ito, Count, 3237. 

Iturbide, Don Augustin, 
of, 3164, 3169, 

Iuka, battle of,  286r. 

Ivan VI., of Russia, 2408, 2456. 

Ivan the Great, of Russia, 1868-1871; arts and 
industries under, 1870; assumes the title, 
Autocrat of allthe Russias, 1870; character 
of, 1870; reforms of, 1870. 

Ivan the Terrible, of Russia, 2134-2140; assumes 


2773; ‘' Planof Iguala’”’ 


the title of Czar, 2135; character of, — 2134, 
2139; commerce under, 2136, 2139; conquers 
Siberia, 21353 death of, illus., 2138; por- 
trait of, 2139; warsof, 2136. 

Ivry, battle of, 2127. 

Ixion, 574, 575. 

Izard, General, 24744. 


beat King of Hazor, 358. 
Jacinto, San, battle of, 2757; 3179. 

Jackson, Andrew, 2732, 2743, 2745, 2747, 27503 
portraits of, 2741, 2750, opp. 2742. 

Jackson, battle of, 2880. 

Jackson, Claiborne es sl ye% 


Jackson, Fort, surrender Of, 0) 72862; 


——— 
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Jackson, Thomas, J., General, called ‘‘ Stonewall 
Jackson,” 2847, 2851, 2869, 2871, 2873, 2874, 
2877; portraits, 2836, 2851. 

Jacksonville, battle of, 2894. 

Jacob, 341-344; and Esau, story of, 


342; in 
Egypt, 49, 54; sons of, 


343; trials of, 343, 


344- 
Jacobins, or the Mountain, 2592-2624. 
Jacobins, White, of France, 2767. 
Jacobites, English, — 2254, 2393; Scotch, 2367. 
Jacquard, 2647. 
Jacqueline, Countess of Hainault, 1680. 
Jacquerie, insurrection ofthe, 1672. 


Jacques Bonhomme, 1672. 
Jael, 362. 
Jaffa, 2643. 


Jagello, 1871; 2133. 

Jakush, 1551. 

Jalula, fall of, 1394. 

James, Duke of York,” 2228. 

James, Earl of Douglas, 1758. 

James I., of England, 2090, 2178-2185 ; charac- 
terandreligionof, 2179, 2180; colonization un- 
der, 2181; favorites of, 2182; foreign policy 
of, 2183; government of, 2179, 2180, 2181, 
2183, 2184; House of Commons and, 2181, 
2182; laws of, 2182. 

James II., of England, 2236-2247; Catholicism 
and, 2239-2241; declaration of indulgence of, 
2242; dethronement of, 2244-2246; in France, 

2246, 2287 ; Jeffries’ campaign under, 2238; 
parliament and, = 2239; 2241, 2242; portrait of, 


22a ie 

James a of Scotland, 1780,1781, 1851, 1852. 

James II., of Scotland, 1850-1853. 

james III., of Scotland, 1853. ; 

James IV., of Scotland, 1806, 1853; 19513 
2029, 2081. 

James V., of Scotland, 2082. 

James VI., of Scotland, 2088-2090; made King 
of England and Scotland, 2090. 

ames, St., 829. 
aceon: Dr. Ls. 3265, 3266; imprisonment 
of, 3266; trial of, 3266; portrait of, 3266. 

Jamestown, founding of, 2321, 2322. 

Jane Grey, Lady, 2051-2053. 

Jane Seymour, wife of Henry VIII., 2040. 

Janiculum, Mt., 873. 

Janizaries, Turkish, 1901, 1907; 
cred in Constantinople, 2775. 

anizewski, Bishop of Posen, 3065. 
ankowitz, battle of, 2175. 

Jansenists, persecution of the, 2375: 

Janus, 867. 

Janus, temple of, 914, 1004, 1028, 1073. 

Japan, 3189-3195 ; arts and industries in, 3190- 
3195; Buddhism introduced into, 3190, cedes 
Saghalien to Russia, — 31953 Chinese war, 
3229, 3232, 32393 Christianity introduced into, 

3192; civilization of, 3190, 3194, 3195; Con- 
quest of Corea, 3190; early history of, 
3189; European war in, 30133 expedition of 
Kublai Khan, 3191; feudalsystem in, 3191; 
government of, 3190, 3194, 3195» 32303 great 
industrial exhibition at Kioto, 3223; opening 
of ports to foreign commerce, 3193, 31943 
peace envoys of China in, 3242, 3249, 32503 
power of Mikado in, 3193; protects Korea, 
3230; rivalry with China, 3229; Shintoism 1n, 

3190; Shoguns of, 3190-3194; treaty of 
' pore with China, 3250. 
apheth, 24. 

Jargeau, battle of, 1687. 

Jarnac, battle of, 2118. 

Jason, 552. 


2308; massa- 


Jason, of Phere, 695, 696. 


Jassy, battle of, 2301; peace of, 2468, 2469. 
Java, 2111. 
Jay, John, 2536, 2554; treaty of, 2724, 2731. 


Jeanne d’Arc, 1681-1696, 1787; at Orleans, 
1685; childhood of, 1681; departs on her mis- 


sion, 1683; receives her command, 1684 5 
trial and execution of, 1689-1696; visions of, 
1681, 1682. 
Jebu, 3198. 


Jebus, 356, 369. 

Jebusites, 356. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 2510, 2554, 2724, 2730, 2732, 
2734, 27493; portraits of, 2512, 2735, OPP. 2731- 

Jeffries, Chief Justice, 2238. 

Jeffrey, Lord, 27703 3352. 

Jehander Shah, 2386. 

Jehanghire, 2334, 2339) 2340. 


Jehoahaz, King of Israel, 374, 379: 
Jehoiakim, King of Judah, 270, 379. 
Jehol, rebellion in, 3237, 3238. 


Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, 374, 376. 

jehu, King of Israel, 374; embassy of, illus., 156. 

Jelaleddin, Sultan of Korasm, 1883. 

Jellachich, 2813-2815. 

Jellalu Deen, 1551. 

Jemappes, battle of, 2602. 

Jeni-Saghra, capture of, 3094. 

Jenkinson, Anthony, 2140. 

Jenner, Edward, 2646. 

Jephthah, 363. 

Jericho, captured by the. Israelites, 358. 

Jeroboam, 56, 372-374- 

Jerome, St., 1118, 1138. 

Jerome, the martyr, illus., 2014. 

Jerrold, Douglas, 3353. 

Jersey, New, colony of, 2330. 

Jervis, Sir John, Admiral, 2578. 

Jerusalem, 7623 787, 8215 conquered by As- 
syrians, 173; conquered by Babylonians, 
271; conquered by Egyptians, 56; 818; con- 
quered by Persians, — 1331 conquered by Sal- 
adin, 1575; conquered by Saracens, 1387, 
1388; destroyed by Titus, 830, 831, 10725; de- 
struction of churches in, 1331; entry of Omar 
into, illus., 1389; Holy Sepulcher of, 
14113 15773 fértification of, 382, 383; pilgrim- 
ages to, 1568; Roman soldiers firing Temple 
at, illus., opp. 848; Seljuk Turks at, 1568 5 
Sennacherib attacking, illus., opp. 1845 temple 
of, 371, 3723 1127; temple of, destroyed by 
Titus, 830; Temple of, polluted by John of 
Gischala, 830; Temple of, rebuilding of, 
3823; _ 423,424; 825. 

Jessup, General, 2754. 

Jesuits, and the Reformation, 2009; Catholic 
church and the, 2005-20103; chief object of, 

2009; classes of, 2009; expelled from 
France, 2128; 3151; expelled from Portu- 
gal, Spain, France, Naples and Austria, 2448, 
2449; expelled from Rome, 3066; government 
of, 2006; habits of, 2009;in China, 2391, 
2392; in England, 2066, 2067; in France, 
2131; in New German Empire, 3064; in 
Switzerland, 2804; missionaries of the, 
2010; opposed by Catholics, | 2010; Order of, 

2006-2010; 2447, 2448; protected in Russia 
and Prussia, 2449; success of, 2009. 

Jesus Christ, 818, 826-828, 1057, 1061, I110; 
birth of, $26; crucifixion Ofsn O28: 

Jethro, 347. 

Jews, Babylonian captivity of the, 381-384; illus., 
‘280; colonize in Chaldea, ‘3813; dispersion 
of the, 831; High-Priest and Leyites, illus., 

opp. 56; return to Jerusalem, 382; sacred 
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things of the, 383, 384; Tabernacle of the, 
opp. 56; worship 


383; warriors and king, illus., 
of Jehovah by, 383. 


Jews, persecutions of the, 1189; by Antiochus 
14313 in Eng- 
1644, 1651; in 


Epiphanes, 822; in Egypt, 
land, 1738, 1750; in France, 


Germany, 1624; in Portugal, 
Russia, 3202, 3203, 3259; in Spain, 
1190; 1837. 


Jezebel, 318, 374. 

Jimena, 3059. 

Jimmu Tenno, Mikado of Japan, 
Joab, 370. 


Joanna, Queen of Naples, 1676, 1822. 
Joanna Beaufort, wife of James I., 
Joanna, wife of Philip of Austria, 
Joan of Arc (see Jeanne d’ Arc), 
wounding of, illus., opp. 1686. 


Joash, King of Judah, = 377. 
Johannesburg, revolt in, 3265. 


John I., Emperor of Eastern Empire, 
John II., Emperor of Eastern Empire, 
John VI., Emperor of Eastern Empire, 
John Frederick of Saxony, 1989, 1991, 1993, 1996. 
John, King of Abyssinia, 3163. 


John II., of Aragon, 1700. 


John, of Bohemia, _1668, 1670, 1761. 

John, of England, 1652-1654, 1737-1744 ; charac- 
ter of, 1738; in France, 1738; Pope Inno- 

signs the great 


cent III. and, 1738-1740 ; 
charter, 1741. 


John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 


1768, 1775. 
John I., of Portugal, 1830. 
John II., of Portugal, 1832. 


John III., of Portugal, the Great King, 
John IV., of Portugal, 2292-2294. 


John V., of Portugal, 2294. 
John VI., of Portugal, 2772. 
John XII., Pope, 1526. 
John XV., Pope, 1529. 
WOHneXEXS, Pope, F153 r- 


John XXIII., Pope, 1630, 1958. 


John the Baptist, 827. 


John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy, 


1679, 1786, 1902. 


John the Good, of France, 1670-1673, 1762, 1763. 


John the Grammarian, 1397. 


John the Merciful, of Alexandria, 
Johnson, Andrew, 2857, 2860, 2911, 2918, 2919; 


impeachment of, 2924; portraits of, 
2826, 2918. 
Johnson, Bushrod, General, 28 


Johnson, Herschel V., 2834. 
Johnson, Richard M., 2754. 
Johnson, Samuel, 2648. 

Johnson, Sir William, 2421. 


Johnston, Albert Sidney, General, 


portrait of, opp. 2833. 
Johnston, Joseph E., General, 


of, opp. 2833. 
Johnstown, disaster at, 2950. 
Joinville, Prince de, 3067. 
Joliet, Louis, 2334. 
Jonah, the prophet, in Assyria, 
tomb of, illus., 208. 
Jonathan, 366. 
Jones, Inigo, 2353. 
Jones, John Paul, =. 25,24. 
Jones, Sir William, 2649. 
Jonesboro’, battle of, 2907. 
Jonkoping, peace of, 2684. 
Jonson, Ben, 2350; portrait of, 


2404. 


2843, 2848, 2870, 
2880, 2883, 2889, 2895, 2896, 2902, 2907; portrait 


163; traditional 
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Joppa, 1575. 

Jordan, river of, 358. 

Joseph, _49, 54, 343-345; and Pharaoh, 344, 
345; in Egypt, 49, 54, 344; made governor of 
Egypt, 345; tribe of, 359. 

Joseph, Indian chief, 2935. 

Joseph I., of Germany, 2366, 2372. 

Joseph II., of Germany, reforms of, 2451-2456. 

Josephine, wife of Napoleon Bonaparte, 2627; 
divorce of, 2690; portrait of, 2667; social 
gifts of, 2665. 

Welt 24, 433 835, 840, 1073. 

oshua 350, 360. 
pete of Judah, 269, 270, 379. 
otapianus 1100. 

Jotham, King of Israel, 378. 

Joubert, 2642. 

Jourdan, Marshal, 2616, 2618, 2629, 2631, 2632, 
2641, 2686, 2704. 


Jove, 559. 
Jovellar, General, 3062. 
Jovian, 1128; 1241. 


Joyeuse, Villaret, Admiral, 2618. 

Juarez, Benito, 3007, 3182-3184. 

Juarists, 3183, 3184. 

Judea, 383; 818-831, 1018. 

Judah, 343; Babylonian captivity of the tribes 
of, 380; kingdom of, 375-381; tribe of, 
359, 375; wars of, 165, 377-379; worship of 
Ashtoreth introduced into, 377; 388; wor- 
ship of Jehovah restored by Hezekiah, 378. 

Judaism, home of, De 

Judas Iscariot, 827, 828. 

Judas Maccabeeus, 787, 788, 823, 834, 835. 

Judges, 355-366. 

Juggernaut, 506-508. 

Jugurtha, 951-953. 


Jugurthine war, 951. 
Julia, daughter of Cesar, 973, 1058. 
Julian calendar, 988. 


Julian, George W., 2912. 

Julian law, 959. 

Julian, the apostate, I125-1128; 1198, 1265, 
1270, 1271; visions of, 1270. 

Julianus, Didius, 1092, 1093. 

Julich, surrender of, 2158. 

Julius Africanus, 43. 

Julius Agricola, 1075, 1076. 

Julius Cesar, 799, 970-994, 1033; 1180; and 
Cleopatra, 799; portrait of, | opp. 97o. 

Julius Nepos, 1150. 

JuliusII., Pope, 1946-1950; conquestsof, 1819, 
1948, 1950; warlike character of, 1946, 1958. 

Julius Vindex, 1069. 

July, revolution of, in France, 2777, 2780. 

Jumonyille, 2418. 

Juneau City, discovery of gold near, 3289. 

Junin, battle of, 27735 3172. 

Junius, letters of, 2494, 2495. 

Juno, 559; illus., opp. 867. 

Junot, © 2637, 2643, 2681, 2682. 

Junta of Castile, 1970. 

Juntas, 2681, 2682. 

Jupiter, 5593 866; illus. 559; Olympus, 


interior of temple of, illus., following 548; 
Otricoli, mask of, illus., opp. 866; temple of, 
at Palmyra, illus., opp. 1116. 


Jury, trial by, established, 1734. 

Justin L., 1220, 1298. 

MStine Ul eeest252, 1802. 

Justin Martyr, 842, 1084, 1135. 

Justinian, Emperor, ~ 1192-1194, 1203, 1220-1232, 
1299; code of, 1605; education under, 
1225; ‘*Indless Peace” of, 1220; laws of, 
1225-1229, 1237; Pandects of, 1225-1229; silk 
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introduced into Europe under, 1229-1232; 


wars of, 1220, 1223, 1224. 
Justinian II., 1234. 
utes, 1208. 
Jutland, 2166. 
Juvenal, 1087. 
Juxon, — 2207. 
Jypaul, — 1553- 


1351-1353) 1354, 
1351. 
2385, 2386. 


ae temple at Mecca, 
1357-1360, 1366; illus., 
Kadjar dynasty of Persia, 
Kaduklar, 3096. 
Keso, Fabius, 877. 
Kahira or Cairo, founding of, 
Kaiomarts, 255. 
Kai-phing, battle of, 3241. 
Kairwan or Cairouan, founding of, 
Kalb, Baron de, 2518. 
Kalkreuth, 2675. ' 
Kalmuck Tartars, 
Kamenski, General, 
Kane, Elisha Kent, 
Kang-hi, 2346, 2391. 
Kansas, 2828; admitted as a free State, 
Kadses, 1302. 
Kant, Immanuel, 
Kapila, 498. 
Kapila-vastu, 510. 
Kapolna, battle of, 2814. 
Kappel, battle of, 1970. 
Karahassankoi, battle of, 
Kara Mustapha, 2313, 2314. 
Karnak, 42; hall of columns at, 52, 53; illus., 
53; Obelisks at, 51; palace of, 513; ruins 
at, illus.,; 77; ruins in Temple-district of, 
illus., opp. 92. 
Kars, siege and fall of, 2991, 3090, 3091, 3100. 
Kartova, battle of, 3095. 
Kaskaskia, 2334. 
Kasr, Babylon, illus., 277. 


1419. 
1401. 


2464. 
2464 5 
2825. 


2693. 


2831. 


2455; 2648. 


3096. 


Kasson, John A., 2912. 
Kasyapa, sae 
Katsura, General, 3239. 


Katte, Lieutenant von, 
Katzbach, battle of, 2708; illus., 
Katzim, battle of, 2303. 
Kaulbach, Wilhelm von, 3363. 
Kaulbars, General, 3161, 3162. 
Kaunitz, 2422, 2451, 2452. 
Kayuk, Khan of Tartary, 1886, 1887. 
Kazan, 1867; 2134, 2135; people of, illus., 
2136. 
Kazanlik, capture of, 
Keane, Sir John, 2792. 
Kearney, Stephen W., General, 2759, 2872. 
Kearsarge, the, battle between the Alabama and, 
2910. 
Keats, John, 3352; portrait of, opp. 3352. 


2402. 
opp. 2708. 


Keiki, Shogun of Japan, 3194. 
Kein-lung, 2392. 
Kellerman, 2601, 2615, 2616, 2661. 


Kelley, Benjamin F., General, 2852, 2859. 


Kelley, William D., 2912. 
Kelly’s Ford, 2879. 
Kelts, or Celts, 886. 
Kemeny, John, 2310. 
Kempen, battle of, 2174. 
Kempis, Thomas a, 1565. 
Kenkenes, 45. 

Kenmuir Lord, 2395. 


Kent, Judge James, 3354- 

Kent, kingdom of, 1208. 

Kentucky, 27293 in the Civil War, 
2884, 2894. 


2844, 2854, 
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Kepler, 2078, 2097, 2347. 
Keppel, Admiral, 2437; 2531. 
Keresztes, battle of,  2098- 
Kerim Khan, 2385. 

Kerim Pasha, 3085. 

Kesseldorf, battle of, 2412. 
Kettle Run, 2873. 

Key, David M., 2934. 


Key, Francis Scott, 3354. 

Keyes, General, 2870. 

Khaled, the ‘‘ Sword of God,” 

Khadijah, 1354. 

Khalifs, Tombs of the, at Damascus, illus., 

Khanun, King of Gaza, _ 166. 

Khartoum, attack on, illus., 
3146; siege of, 3146. 

Khazars, 1293, 1310, 1332-1335, 1438; 

chem pe Or. 

Khevenhiller, 2408. 

Khiva, Khan of, 3074. 

Khodynski Plain, catastrophe on, 

Khokand, Khan of, 3073. 

Khorassan, 810. 

Khorsabad, 137, 169. 

Khosrou II, 1557. 

Khosrou Nushirvan (see Chosroés I.), 

1220. 

Khosrou Parviz (see Chosroés II.) 1324. 

Khouli Khan, 2384, 2385. 

Khush-Newaz, Khan of the Ephthalites, 

Khyber Pass, battle of, 3139. 

Kiaking, Emperor of China, 

Kieft, Sir William, 2325. 

Kiel, peace of, 2709. 


1366, 1383-1387. 


1409. 
3147; massacre at, 


1863. 


3257- 


1302, 


1295. 


2392; 3186. 


Kiev, 1862-1867. 
Killiecrankie, battle of, 2250. 
Kilmarnock, Earl of, 2413. 


Kilpatrick, Judson, General, 2878, 2895, 2907, 


2908, 2914. 
Kilwarden Lord, 2583. 
Kinburn, 2991. 
King, Samuel W., 2756. 


King, William Rufus, 2826. 

Kinhuahu, battle of, 3238. 

Kinglake, Alexander William, 3353. 

Kings, divine right of, 2179. 

King’s Evil, 1517. 

Kingsley, Reverend Charles, 3353. 

King’s Mountain, battle of, 2526. 

Kioto, 3189. 

Kipzak Empire, 1889, 1890; golden horde of, 
1867, 1870, 1886, 1890. 

Kishon, battle of, 362. 

Kittanning, battle of, 2421. 


Kiu-lien-tcheng, battle of, 3244. 
Klapka, General, 2815. 

Kleber, General, 2637, 2643, 2662. 
Klinspor, Field-Marshal, 2682, 2683. 


Klondike gold fields, action of United States and 
Canadian government toward American citizens 
in, 3291; cost to reach, 3290; different 
routes to, 3290; estimated extent of, 3291, 
ore extraction by ‘“‘ burning,” 3290; yield of 
during first season, 3290, 3291. 

Klondike region, discovery of gold in, 

Klondike River, 
cipal affluents, 3291. 

Klopstock, 24545 2649. 

Klosterseven, convention of, 2424, 2428. 

Kneph, or Knubis, or Num, OT. 

Knight, Charles, 3353. 

Knighthood, ceremonies of, 
der of, illus., opp. I512. 

Knights, dress and arms of, 


1579; 1836, 1953; 2071. 


3289. 
3289; sketch of, with its prin- 


1561; religious or- 


1561; illus., 1568, 
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Knights-errant, of Chivalry, 1561. _ | Kudur-Nakhunta, King of Susiana, 1785. 
Knights of St. John, 1578;  1978,1979; 2094; | Kukuli, battle of, 2460. 

illus., 1513. . Kulm, battle of, 2708. 
Knights of the Round Table, 1208. Kulmann, 3066. 
Knights Templars, 1573, 1578; illus., 1513; Kunersdorf, battle of, 2429. 

1665, 1666; Castle Kragin, in the Holy Land, | Kungwasai, battle of, 3239. 

illus., 1579. Kurdish soldier, illus., 3255. 
Knights, Teutonic, 1578. Kurdistan, 174, 194. 
Knorring, General, 2684. Kurds, descendants of the Assyrians, 194. 
Knowles, James Sheridan, 3352. Kurs, isi. 
Knowlton, Colonel, 2515. Kurschumlje, battle of, 3103. 
Knox, Henry, 2724. Kustendje, battle of, 3095. 
Knox, John, 2062-2064, 2083, 2086, 2087, 2089; | Kutais, 1310; 2991. 

portraits of, 2012+ 2086. Kutusoff, General, 2699, 2702, 2704. 
Knoxville, 2890. Kwang-liu, 3189. 
Knyphausen, General, 2518. 
Kobad, 1292-1295, 1297, 1301. ABADIEVILLE, battle of, 2867. 
KobadII., 1340. Labarum, 1116. 
Koh-i-noor, 2388. Labedoyére, General, _ 2714, 2721. 
Kokome, Pyramid of, 45. La Beeuf, 2418. 
Kolin, battle of, 2424; Frederick the Great after, | Laborosoarchod, 274. 

illus., 2425. Labrador, 1919. 
Komatsu, Prince, 3244. Labyrinth, 75. 
Komorn, 2814, 2815. Lacedemon, 595, 597, 664. 
Koneih, battle of, 2786. Lacedzmonians, 87. 
Koniggratz, 3016. Lachasse, General, 2799. 
KG6nigsberg, 1619; 2301, 2361; 2676. Lachesis, 572. 
Konigseg, Field-Marshal, 2410. La Chuza, battle of, 3278. 
Kootub, 2993. Laconia, 548, 593. 
Koproli, Achmet, 2310. Laconia, New Hampshire, 2326. 
Koproli, Mustapha, 2316. La Corona, battle of, 2816. 
Koran, 1355, 1359; preaching the, illus, 1370; | Lacrates, 444. 

teachings of the, 1370-1383; writing of the, | Lactantius, 1136. 

1369, 1370. Ladislas, of Hungary, 1635, 1636. 
Korasmian, Empire, 1883. LadislasIV., of Poland, 18¥71. 
Korasmians, 1577. Ladislas V., of Poland, 1875. 
Kordofan, 2786. . Ladislas VI., of Poland, 1875. 
Korea, Americans in, 2925; civil war in, Ladislas VII., of Poland, 2301, 2302. 


3230, 3239, 3240; enthusiasm over Japanese vic- 
tories in, 3233; independence of, 3240; in- 
vaded by the Chinese, 3231; revolt i in, 32503 
Russia and, 3250. 

Koreish, 1357, 1361, 1364. 

Korsakoff, General, 2642. 

Kosciuszko, Thaddeus, 2470, 2472, 2473, 2474, 
2518, 2678; capture of, 2473; heads the in- 
surrection of Poland, 2472; monument at 
West Point, illus., 2518. 

Koss-en- natek, battle of, 13 

Kossuth, Louis, 2812- dope ase 3364. 

Koster, Laurence, 1915. 

Koszta, Martin, 2827. 


Kotzebue, Augustus von, 2741; 3358. 
Kotzim, battle of, 2313, 2305. 
Kotzim, fortress of, 2460, 2468. 


Kow-tsung, 530. 
Koyunjik, mound of, 205; illus., 
Kragin Castle, Holy Land, illus., 
Kranach, Lucas, 2151. 
Krapotkine, Prince, 3152. 
‘Krasnoi, battles of, 2704. 
Krefeld, battle of, 2428. 
Kremlin, the, at Moscow, illus., 
Krishna, — 503-509 
Kronenborg, siege and fall of, 
Kronos, 558, 559, 572. 
Kronstadt, Vice-Admiral, 
Krotzka, battle of, 2405. 
Kriger, Paul, President, 
3241. 
Krukowiecki, 2784. 
Kublai Khan, 1887, 1888. 
Kuchan, earthquake, in, 3222. 
Kudschuk-Kainardji, Peace of, 
Kudur-Mabuk, Lid 


207. 
1579. 


opp. 2148, 
2208. 
2682. 


3271; illus., 


2464. 


L’Admirault, 3049. 
Laertius, Diogenes, 
Levinus, 903. 
Lafayette, General, 


841. 


2518, 2528, 2530, 2590, 2597, 


2600 ; 2748, 2778; portraits of, 2519 
opp. 2526. 

Lafayette, Oscar de, 2945. 

Laffeld, battle of, 2415. 

Lafitte, 24797. 

Lafon, General, 2624. . 


Lafontaine, 2275. 
Laggards, home of, 
Lagos Bay, battle of, 
La Haye Sainte, 2719. 
La Hogue, Cape, battle of, 
Laird, 2909. 
Lake-dwellers of Switzerland, 26. 
Lake George, battle of, 2421. 
Lake Scutari, battle of, 3103. 


1180, 1183. 
2289. 


2254, 2289. 


L’Allemand, Vice-Admiral, 2689. 
Lally, Governor, 2433. 
Lamachus, 666. 

Lamartine, 2806-2808; 3358. 
Lamb, Charles, 3352. 

Lamballe, Princess de, 2600. 
Lamberg, 2813. 

Lambert,’ 2220. 

Lambert Simnel, 1805. 

Lamia, 775. 

Lamian War, 775. 

Lamont, Daniel S., illus., opp. 2956. 


Lamoriciére, General, 
Lampsacus, 586, 67 
Lancaster, Duke of, 

Lancaster, Henry of, 1776, 1778. 
Lancaster, House of, 1778-1792. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 2518. 


2806, 2808; 2986. 


4. 
1768, 1774, 1775. 
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Landau, fall of, 

Lander, General, 

Land League, Irish, 

Landon, Letitia, 3352. 

Landor, W. S., illus., 

Land Peace, 1637. 

Landseer, Sir Edwin, 3363. 

Landshut, battle of, 2431. 

Lane, Henry S., 2912. 

Lane, Joseph, 2833. 

Lanfranc, 1719, 1723. 

Langdale, Sir Marmaduke, 2202. 

Langensalza, battle of, 3016. 

Langeron, Count, 2693, 2708. 

Langland, William, 1566; 1774. 

Langres, surrenderof, 2710. 

Langside, battle of, 2065, 2088. 

Langson, battle of, . 3153. 

Language, Aryan, 28; Assyrian, 197, 200; 
beginnings of modern, 1185, 1452; Egyptian, 

56, 78; Hamitic, 28; Latin, 10203 

Semitic, 28; Turanian, 28. 

Langue d’oc, 1455; 1660. 

Lanquedoc, canal of, 2354. 

Langue d’oui, 1455} 1660. 

Lannes, Marshal, 2668, 2673, 2687. 

Lansdowne, Lord, 3196, 3212. 

Laocoon Group, illus., opp. 673. 

Laodicea, 783. 

Laon, battle of, 2711. 

Laon, Cardinal-Bishop of, 1676. 

Lao-tse and Tao-ism, 539, 540- 

Waybazs 3x71. 

Laplace, 2646. 

La Plata, revolution in, 

La Puerta, 3170. 

Lapps, 1184. 

Wares, 572; 869. 

Lareveillére-Lepaux, 

La Rochefoucauld, 2350. 

Larochejacquelin, 2614. 

La Rochelle, siege and fall of, 


2362. 
2869. 


3141, 3143. 


opp. 2730. 


3171. 


2635. 


2121, 2264. 


La Romana, General, 2686. 
La Rothiére, battle of, Bye inks 
Lars Porsena, 873. 

La Salle, Robert de, 2334. 


Lassalle, 3127. 

Last Stand, General Custer’s, illus., opp. 2921. 

Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, 2056; portrait, 
2014, 

Latin, Church, 

905; language, 

ature, Augustan Age of, 
Bare eT 1SO, 

Latins, Roman war with the, 

Latium, 850. 

Latona, 560, 564, 569. 

Latopolis, 42. 

Latour, 2813. 

Laud, William, Archbishop, 


1546; empire, 15775 franchise, 
1020; league, 896; liter- 
1032-1037 ; races, 


894-896. 


2196, 2197. 


Lauderdale, Earl of, 2229. 
_Laudon, 2431. 

Lauenberg, 2693. 

La Union, General, 2618. 
Laurens, Henry, 2530. 
Lauth, 44. 

Lautrec, General, 1971, 1977. 
Lautulz, battle of, 897. 

La Valette, 2094. 

Lavater, 2642, 2649. 

Lavaur, battle of, 1585. 

La Vega, General, 2758. 

La Vendée, war of, 2613-2615. 
Lavinium, 850. 

Lavoisier, 2618, 2646. 
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Law, Alien, 2734. 

Law, John, 2334, 2397. 

Lawrence, Captain James, 

Lawrence, Lord, 3042. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, 

Lawrence, St., river, 1922. 

Laws, Agrarian, 877, 948; Draconian, 6023 
Egyptian, 45, 46, 67, 68; in the XVIII. cen- 
tury, 2447 ; Italian, 1196; 16123; Justin- 
ian, 1605;0f LiciniusStolo, 892; of Lycur- 
gus, 593-598; of Manu, —_ 493-498; of Solon, 

603-605; of the Twelve Tables, 880, 881; 
Medo-Persian, 464-465; Prussian, 24533 
Publilian, 878; Ripuarian, 1201; Roman, 
1190; Russian, 1865, 1866; Scotch, 18503 
Terentilian, 878, 879; the code, the Pandects, 
and the institutes of Justinian, 1225-1229. 

Laws in England, 1786, 1807; 2232; Bliza- 
beth’s religious, 2060; first written code of, 

1211; of Alfred the Great, 1502; of Canute 


2743, 2744. 


2794, 2795 5 2994. 


the Great, 1511; of Edward I., 1752; of 
Henry I., 1726; of Henry IL., 17343 of 
William III., 2248, 2257, 2258. 

Laws in France, of Charlemagne, 1447; of Na- 


poleon Bonaparte, 2662; of St. Louis, 1657 ; 
of the French Revolution, 2590; Salic, 
1201; under Louis XV., 2584. 

Laws in Germany, 1620, 1626; of Conrad IL., 

1531; under Joseph II., = 2452. 

Layard, 26. 

Laybach, 2687, 2773. 

Laynez, Peter, 2006. 

Lazi, 1222, 1306. 

Lazic war, 1305-1310. 

Lazica, 1305, 1306, 1309, 1310. 

Lazzaroni, 2640. 

League, the Achzan, 780, 782, 796, 931, 9345 
the A£olian, 781, 931, 932; the Augsburg, 


2286, 2287; the Boeotian, 934; the Cambray, 

1637, 1717, 1815, 19473 2029; the Catho- 
lic,of France, 2123-2128; the Catholic, of Ger- 
many, 2158-2166, 2184; the Frankfort, 2411; 
the Hanseatic, , 1566; 1620, 1643, 1656, 1657 5 


the Herrnhausen, 2400; the Holy, 19493 
2315; the Lombard, 1606, 1611, 1612, 
1818; the Nymphenburg,' 2407; the Rhenish, 
1620; 2273; the Schmalkald, 1982, 1986, 
I99I, 1992, 1995; the Six Nations, , 2329; the 
Suabian, 1627, 1635; the Vienna, 2399. 
Leah, — 342. , 
Leake, Sir John, Admiral, 2369. 
Lear, 2735. 
Learning in Assyria, 187; in Babylonia, 279; 
in Chaldea, 120; in China, Sar; 23.46 5 


in Egypt, under Tosothrus, 45, in England, 
under Charles II., 2235, 2236; in England, 
under Queen Elizabeth, 2077, 2078, in Eng- 
land, under Henry III., 1749; in England, 
under Henry VIIL., 2030, 2044-2046; in 
Germany, 1964; inJapan, 3191} in Russia, 
under Peter the Great, 2383; in Scotland, 


under James I., 1852; in Sweden, 1861; in 
Tartary, 1886; medieval, 1565; modern, 
2148, 2346; 3250; of the Aztecs, 1925; re- 


vival of, in Europe, 1915; seats of, in Europe, 
1565; under Malek Shah, 1550. 
Leavenworth, Fort, 2759. 


Lebanon, cedars of, illus., 316; mountains of, 


315; illus., 317. 
Lebas, 2623. 
Lebon, 2624. 
Lebrun, painter, 2350. 
Lebrun, statesman, 2659. 
Lech, battle of, 2169. 


Lecheum, 687. 
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Lechfeld, battle of, 1526. Leopold I., of Belgium, 2780, 2783. 

Leclerc, 2663. Leopold II., of Belgium, 2783. 

Lecompte, General, 3045. Leopold I., of Germany, 2273, 2278, 2280, 2282, 


Leczinski, Marie, 2399. 
Leczinski, Stanislas, King of Poland, 
2378, 2403-2405. 
Leda, 573. 
Ledochowski, Archbishop, 
Ledru Rollin, 2806-2808. 
Ledyard, 2530. 
Lee, Colonel Henry, 2529, 2843. 
Lee, Fitz Hugh, 2876. 
Lee, General Charles, 2437; 
2521. 
Lee, General Robert Edmund, 2832, 2843, 2844, 
2852, 2870, 2872, 2874, 2877=2879, 2895-2899, 2901, 
2916, 2917; portraits of, opp. 2833, 2844. 


2377) 


3065. 


2509, 2510, 2516, 


Lee, General W.H.F., 2876. 

Lee, Richard Henry, 2510. 

Lefebre, Marshal, 2677, 2688. 
Legendre, mathematician, 2646. 
Legendre, revolutionist, 2597, 2621. 
WMeSetr. Sl. um2520. 

Legion of Honor, founded, 2662, 2663. 
Legitimists, 2797, 2798; 2985, 3040, 3067. 
Legnano, battle of, 1606, 1818. 
Lehwald, 2425. 

Leibnitz, 2347. 


Leicester, Ear! of, “1445, 1746. 


Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of, 2051 , 2067, 
2076. 

Leif Eric discovering Vinland, illus., opp. 1490. 

Leipsic, battles of, in 1631, 2168; in 1641, 
2174; in 1813, 2708, 2709; illus. opp. 2709; 


siege and fall of, 
Leipsic Interim, 
Leis, Yakoob ben, 
Leisler, Jacob, 2326. 
Leitch, Major, 2515. 
Lelex, 550. 
Le Mans, battle of, 
Lemberg, treaty of, 2304. 
Lemoine d’Iberville, 2334. 
Lemnos, 548, 561, 714. 
Lennox, Earl of, 2088. 
Lens, battle of, 2269. 
Lentulus, 904. 
Leo I., Emperor Eastern Roman Empire, 

1219. 

eo) ye 1210, 
Leo III., the Isaurian, edicts of, 


2174. 
1994, 1995. 
L552) 


3039: 


1150; 


1196; reforms 


of, 1235. 
eo tv, — 1235. 
Meow...) » 1236: 
WeoeVila 237. 


Leo III., the Great, Pope, 

Leo IV., Pope, 1453. 

Leo VIII., Pope, 1527. 

Leo IX., Pope, 1491, 1492, 15333; reforms of, 
1535: 

Leo X., Pope, 
acter of, 


1138; 1444. 


1950, 1951, 1955, 1972, 2006; char- 
1950, 1951, 1958; domains acquired by, 
1971; Martin Luther and, 1962; policy of, 
1951; sale of indulgences by, 1960; treaties 
of 1971. 
Leo XIII., Pope, ‘‘ prisoner of the Vatican,” 


3067; portrait, 3067. 
Leo, the Armenian, 1236. 
Leoben, peace of, 2634. 


Leonardo da Vinci, 1944; 2150. 
Leonidas, King of Sparta, 433, 625-628. 
Leontiades, 690, 691. 

Leontius, 1234. 

Leontius, another, 1330. 

Leopold, Duke of Austria, 1625, 1627. 


2286, 2287, 2290, 2297, 2300, 2203, 2310-2316, 2359- 
2366. 
Leopold Il., of Germany, 2456. 
Leopold of Hohenzollern, 3027, 3028. 
Leopold of Styria, Bishop of Passau, 
Leosthenes, 1775. 
Leovigild, 1188. 
Lepanto, battle of, 2095; illus., frontispiece vol. 7. 
Lepidus, 796, 992; 994, 995; 999- 
Lepsius, 44. 
Leptis, 388. 
Lerdo de Tejado, 3184, 3185. 
Lermontoff, 3363. 
Lerna, Hydra of, 552. 


2158. 


Le Sage, 2649. 

Lesbos, 557, 584. 

Leschjanin, General, 3085, 3102. 
Lesdiguiéres, Marshal, 2262. 


Lesseps, Count Ferdinand de, 2945; 3201. 
Lessing, 2454; 2649. 

Letourneur, 2628. 

Letters, Phoenician invention of, © 324. 
Lettres de Cachet of France, 2584. 
Leucippus, 730. 

Leuctra, battle of, 694, 695; plainof, 694. 


Leuthen, battle of, 2426; Frederick the Great 


at, dlvise | 2427, 
Leverrier, 3351. 
Mevie 343. 
Levi, French general, 2433. 
Levites, 359, 384. 
Lewes, battle of, 1746. 
Lewinsville, 2851. 


Lewis, Sir George Cornewall, 857. 
Lewistown, 2744 


Lexington, Massachusetts, skirmish at, 2504. 
Lexington, Missouri, capture of, 2853. 
Leyden, siege of, 2103; University at, founding 


of, 2103. 
Leyden, John of, 
Leyva, Antonio de, 1974. 
Liancourt, Duke de, 2589. 
Liberation, wars of, illus., 2717. 

Liberia, Republic, 3349. 

Liberty, enlightening the world, illus.,* 2946; 
statue of, in New York harbor, inauguration 
ceremonies of, 2945, 2946. 

Libnah, 833. 

Library, of Alexandria, destroyed by Cesar, 
1397; destroyed by Saracens, 1397. 

Libyan Desert, 42. 


1989. 


Lichnowsky, 2810. 
Licinian Laws, 892, 894, 944, 946, 989. 
Licinius, II0Q, II10, 1118. 


Licinius Stolo, 892. 
Lictors, 871. 


Liebig, 3351. 

Liebknecht, 3130. 

Liége, battle of, 2415; fallof, 2362. 

Liegemen, feudal, 1558. 

Liegnitz, battle of, 1612; 2431. 

Ligny, battle of, 2716. 

Liguria, 849, 914. 

Ligurian Republic, 2636. 

Li Hung Chang, 3211, 3230-3250; portrait of, 
3250; tour of, 3251. 

Lille, 2369. 

Lilly, William, 2045. 

Lilybeum, 913; battle of,  go4. 

Lima, 1934; conquest of, 3175. 

Limburg, 2363. 

Limerick, siege and fall of, 2252, 2253. 


INDEX. 


Lincoln, Abraham, 2834, 2911; Amnesty Proc- 
lamation of, 2892; assassination of, 2918; 
at Peace Conference at Fortress Monroe, 
2913; cabinet of, 2841; conference with Grant, 
Sherman and Meade, 2914; first call for 
troops, 2842, 2844; first inauguration of, 
2841; free slaves in District of Columbia, 
2875;inRichmond, 2917; issues Emancipation 
2s oe ama 2876; portraits of, opp. 2826, 
2835. 


Lincoln, Benjamin, General, 2516, 2524, 2545. 


Lincoln, Robert T., 2937- 
Lind, Jenny, 3363. 

Lindeman, Lake, 3290. 
Lindisfarne, founding of, 1209. 
Lingard, John, 3352. 

Linneus, 2646. 

L’Insurgente, vessel, 2733. 


Lippe-Schaumburg, Count of, 
Lisbon, great earthquake of, 


2438. 
2448; Peace of, 


2294. 
Lisle, Lady Alice, 2239. 
Lissa, battle of, 3016s Ferdinand Max’’ ram- 
ming ‘‘ Re d’Italia”’ at, illus., 3005. 
Literature, Arabic, 1352; Assyrian, 
Chinese, 529, 532-534; 2346; _Egyptian, 
41; English, Augustan Age of, 2648; English, 
medieval, 1566; 1774, 1775; English, mod- 
ern, 2078, 2148, 2149, 2350; 2648, 2649 ; 
3250-3298; Florentine, 1817; French, medi- 
eval, 1566; 1648, 1649, 1660, 1675, 1712, 
1717; French, modern, 2149, 2275, 2350; 
2649, 2710; 3349; French, philosophical, 
2440; German, medieval, 1566; German, 
modern, 2150, 24543 2649; Greek, 609- 
619, 721-741; 836-842; Japanese, 3190-3193; 
Hebrew, 383; Hindoo, 486-490, 508; Latin, 
941-943, 1032-1037, 1087-1089; Medo-Persian, 
429, 430; Persian, 483; 1556; Phoenician, 
24; influence of French, — 2440-2447; in the 
XVIII. century, 2645; in the XVIII. century 
in the United States, 2543; light periodical, 
2447. 
Bee ehy: invention of, 
Lithuania, 1871; 2133. 
Li-tse-ching, 2344. 
Little Big Horn River, massacre of, 


187; 


2647. 


2933- 


Little Crow, Indian Chief, 2875. 

Little Rock, capture of, 2884. 

Liverpool, Earl of, 2699, 2769. 

Livia, wife of Augustus, 1058. 

Livingston, Robert R., 2510. 

Livingstone, Archibald, 1852. 

Livingstone, David, 3349; portrait of, opp. 
2064. 

Livilla, 1060. 


Livius, Andronicus, QAI. 
Livius Drusus, 949. 
Livius, Marcus, 927. 
Livonia, 2376, 2383. 
Livy, Titus Livius, 27; 
Li-wang, 528. 
Llewellyn, 1750. 
Lobengula, 3211, 3212. 
Lobos, Admiral, 3059. 
Lochleven, 2064, 2088. : 
Locke, John, 2235, 2329, 23473 portrait of, 
2348. 
Locri, 904. 
Locrians, 550. 
Locri-Epizephyrii, 589. 
Locris, eastern and western, 
Lodbrog, Ragnar, 1454. ; 
Lodi, battle of, 2631; Napoleon at, illus., 


opp. 2631. 


856, 1036. 


546, 710. 
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Logan, General John A., — 2907, 2937. 
Loire, army of the, 3036, 3037, 3039. 
Lollards, 1773; persecution of the, 1781, 
1783, 1784. 
Lollius Urbicus, 1082. 
Loma, General, 3061. 
Lombard, Peter, 1565. 
Lombard League, 1818. 


Lombards, or Longobards, 1022; 1180, 1183, 
I194, 1196. 

Lombardy, 1022; 1194, 1196, 1197} 1953; 
conquered by Napoleon Bonaparte, 2631 5 


feudal system in, 
1195; laws of, 


1195; iron crown of, 
1196; returned to Austria, 


2762. 
Lombardy, Austrian, 2404. 
Lomonosoff, 2649, 2650. 


London, ancient ruins under, 1206; burned by 
the Britons, 1066, 1067; great fire of, 2228; 
great plague of, 2228; Houses of Parliament 


in, illus., 1765; 3020; international exhibi- 
tionsin, 2985, 3070; peace meetings in Hyde 
Park, 3107-3109; Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, 


3149, 3150; Tower of, illus., 
Londonderry, Marquis of, 2789. 
Londonderry, siege of, 2251. 
Longchamp, William, Bishop of Ely, 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 33573 

of, opp. 2832. 
Longimanus, Artaxerxes, 434-436, 641, 642. 
Longinus, Exarch of Ravenna, 1195. 
Longinus, Lucius Cassius, 953. 
Longinus, the critic, 841. 
Long Island, battle of, 2513. 
Long, John D., portrait of, 2968. 
Longobards, 1149; 1180, 1183. 
Long Parliament, 2196-2214. 
Longstreet, General James, 
2878, 2889-2891, 2896, 2916. 
Longueville, Duke de, 2270. 
Loo, treaty of, 2455. 
Loo Choo Islands, 525. 


1725. 


1736. 
portrait 


2843, 2872, 2877, 


Lookout Mountain, battle of, 2890. 
Lope de Vega, 2350. 

Lopez, Cuban general, 2825. 
Lopez, Francisco, 3125, 3172. 
Lopez, Mexican general, 3007. 
Lorenzo X., Pope, 1819. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent, 1817. 


Lorraine, 1528, 1529; France and, 
Germany and, = 1525. 
Lorraine, Charles, Duke of, 
2315. 
Lorraine, Charles, Prince of, 
Lorraine, Claude, 2350. 
Lorraine, Francis Stephen, Duke of, 
Lossing, Benson John, 3357. 
Lot, 337) 338, 349- 
Lothaire I.,  1449-1453- 
Lothaire II., 1453, 1454: 
Lothaire, Duke of Saxony, 
Loubet, 3200. 
Loudon, Lord, 2421. 
Louis Adolphe ‘Lrhiers, 2799, 2800; 2986, 
3034, 3043, 3045, 3046, 3050, 3068, 2069, 3122. 
Louisa of Savoy, 1971, 1973. 
Louisa, Queen of Prussia, 2668, 2677; portraits 
of, 2674, 2678. 
Louisburg, capture of, 
the British, 2415. 
Louis Bonaparte, 2670, 2675, 2692. 


2172, 2404; 
2272, 2279; 2314, 
2426. 


2405. 


1546. 


2432; surrender of, to 


Louis, Count of Anjou, 1673, 1820. 
Louis, Count of Flanders, 1676. ° 
Louis d’Outremer, 1460, 1489. 
Louis, Duke of Bavaria, 1622-1624. 
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Louis, Duke of Orleans, 1708. 

Louise de Vaudemont, wife of Henry III., , 2122. 
Louisiana, , 2334; 24746, 2934; election of 1872 
in, 2928; purchased by the United States, 

2734- 
Louis Kossuth, 
Louis le Debonnaire, 
Louis le Fainéant, 


2812-2815. 


1449-1451. 
1462. 


Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, as Emperor, 2987, 
2988; as President, 2808; attempted revolts 
of, 2799, 2800; coup d’ etat of, 2985-2987 ; 


death of, 3043; marriage of, 2987; surren- 
der of, 3032; wars of, 2988-2992, 2996- 
2998, 3001, 3002, 3007, 3026-3043. 

Louis I., of Bavaria, 2803. 

Louis VI., of France, called ‘“‘ The Fat,” 1646; 
dominions of, 1646; reforms of, 1646; wars 
of, «1647. 

Louis VII., of France, 1650, 1651; in the cru- 
sades, 1573; war with Henry of England, 
1651. 

nae VIIL., of France, 1655, 1656. 

Louis IX., of France, called ‘‘ St. Louis,’’ 1656- 
1659; character of, 1657; court of, 1658 ; 
government of, 1657, 1658; leads the sixth 
crusade, 1657; restores lands to England, 
1658; seventh crusade and, 1659. 

Louis X., of France, 1667. 

Louis XI., of France, 1699-1709; amusements 
of, 1709; at Plesisles Tours, 1708; character 
of, 1699, 1709; civil strife under, 17o1; im- 
prisoned at Peronne, 1702; meeting Charles 


the Bold, illus., 1703; tyranny of, 1700; 
wars with Charles the Bold, 1702, 1705. 
Louis XII., of France, 1712-1717, 1951, 1952; 


at Agnadello, illus., 
1944, 1945; wars of, in Italy, 
1952. 
Louis XIII., of France, 
Louis XIV., of France, 2268-2291 ; age of, 
2350; characteristics of, 2274.) 12282) 2375, 
Huguenots and, 2284-2286, 2363; Madame de 
Maintenon and, 2282, 2284, 2285; political 


opp. 1956; Spain and, 
1717, 1944- 


2132, 2259-2268. 


policy of, 22475, portrait of, 2275; revokes 
the edict of Nantes, 2285; Richelieu, Maza- 
rin and, 2359-2291; royal power of, 22755 
title of ‘‘ The Great,’’ conferred upon, 2280; 


wars of, 2276-2280, 2282, 2287, 2288, 2360- 
2366. 
Louis XV., of France, 2375, 2395, 2399, 2403, 
2404, 2422; 2584,2585; dressin age of, illus., 
opp. 2368 


Louis XVI., of France, 2585-2607; arrest of, at 
Varennes, illus., opp. 2596; dethronement of, 
2598; flightfrom Paris, 2595; imprisonment 
Ok, 2600; last interview of, with his family, 
2605; portrait of, 2585; returns from Ver- 
sailles to Paris, 2592; submits to the people, 
2589; taking leave of his family before his ex- 
ecution, illus., 2606; trial and execution of, 
2602-2607; with the mob in the Tuileries, illus., 
Opp. 25 
Louis XVII., of France, 
Louis XVIII., of France, 
Louis II., of Hungary, 
Louis, of Nassau, 
Louis Philippe, 


2612, 2615, 2626. 
2713, 2767. 
1979. 
2102, 2103. 
the Citizen King of France, 
2797, 2802; and foreign affairs, 2799 3 
attempts to assassinate, 2798, 2799; elected 
King of France, 2799, 2780; flight to England 
of, 2806; government of, 2797; peaceful 
policy of, 2800. 
Louis, the Child, 1457. 
Louis the Dauphin, son of Charles VII., 
Louis the German, 1452, 1455. 


1698. 


INDEX. 


Louis the Great, of Hungary and Poland, 1871, 
1872. 

Louis the Stammerer, of France, 

Louvain, University of, 2455. 

L’Ouverture, Toussaint, 2663. 

Louvois, Minister of War, 2275, 2287, 2288. 


1456. 


Louvre, 2276 3049. 
Lovat, Lord, 2413. 

Lovatz, battle of, 3095, 3096. 
Lovejoy, Owen, 2824. 
Lovelace, Francis, 2326. 
Lovelace, Lord, 2246. 


Lovell, Mansfield, General, 2862. 
Lowe, Robert, 3023. 
Lowe, Sir Hudson, 2722. 
Lowell, James Russell, 
opp. 2832. 
Lowen, battle of, 


3357; portrait of, 


1457- 


Loéwenhaupt, General, 2379. 
Lowositz, battle of, 2424. 
Loyola, Ignatius, 2006, 2009; education of, 


2006; pilgrimage to Jerusalem of, 2006. 


Liubeck, 1620; battle of, 2675; peace of, 
2166, 2295. 

Lucan, the poet, 1087. 

Lucania,  85:. 

Lucian, 841. 

Lucius Emilius Paulus, , 394. 

Lucius AZlius Verus, 1083. 

Lucius Annzeus Florus, 1089. 

Lucius Fulvius, 898. 

Lucius Junius Brutus, 866, 872. 


Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, 872. 
Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, 863. 
Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, 865. 
Luckner, 2597. 
Lucknow, 2994 3 
slaughter gate at, illus., 

Lucretia, 866. 

Lucretius, 1032. 

Lucullus, 963, 968. 

Ludolph of Suabia, 

Lugdunum, battle of, 

Luger, Dr. Karl, 

Luidprand, laws of, 

Luines, Sieur de, 

Luitbert, 1196. 

Lumley, Lord, 2245. 

Lumphanan, battle of, 

Luna, capture of, 1458. 

Lund, peace of, 2300. 

Lunden, battle of, — 2300. 

Lunéville, peace of, 2579; treaty of, 

Lundy’s Lane, battle of, 2744. 

Lupercalia, wolf-festival, 867. 

Lusignan, Hugh de, Count de la Marche, 

Lusitanians, 939, 971, 1006. 

Luther, Martin, 1958-1969; at Worms, _ 1962; 
controversy between Zwingli and, 1969; 
death of, 1991; examined by Cardinal Caje- 
tan, 1962; marriage of, 1967; monastic ex- 
perience of, 1959; peasant revolt and, 1966; 
portraits of, | 1963, opp. 2012; seclusion of, at 
Wartburg Castle, 1963, 1964; theses of, 
1961; youth and education of, 1959; writings 
of, 1963, 1964; writings of, burned in Witten- 
berg, 1962. 

Lutheranism, and Calvinism, 2003, 2005; defi- 
nite organization of, 1967; Hussites converted 
to, 2003; in Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 

2012; spread of, 2003. 

Lutherans at Magdeburg and Constance, 

Lutzen, battles of, 2170, 2267; 2706. 

Luxembourg, Palace of, 2621; 3049. 

Luxemburg, dynasty of, 1622, 1625-1633. 


siege and fall of, 
» 2995- 


29953 


1526. 
1093. 
3259. 
1196. 
2260, 2261. 


1841. 


2661. 


1653. 


1994. 


INDEX. 


Luxemburg, Grand Duchy of, 
Luxemburg, Marshal, 
Luxor, 42; palace of, 


3027, 3203. 
2274, 2278, 2279, 2288-2290. 
51; temple at, 53. 


Luzara, battle of, _ 2352. 
Lycidas, 634. 
Lycomedes, 


697, 698. 

Lycophron, 838. 

Lycopolis, 42. 

Lycurgus, 593-598, 728. 

Lydia, Kingdom of, 307-314} alliance with Me- 
dia and Babylonia, 311; conquered by Cyrus 
the Great, els 413, 414; dynasties of, 
308; invaded by Cyazares, 310; invaded by 
the Cimmerians, 309, 310; kings of, table of, 

314; territorial extent of, 308; traditions of, 
309; under Gyges, 309. 

Lydians, characteristics and pursuits of, 
religion of, 308; wealth and culture of, 

Lydus, King of Lydia, 308. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, 252; 3351. 

Lynde, Isaac, 2854. 

Lynn Canal, exploration of mountain passes at 
head of, 290. 

Lynn, Massachusetts, 2323. 

Lyon, Nathaniel, General, 

Lyons, Lord, 3154. 

Lyons, siege and fall of, 

Lysander, 673-677, 635. 

Lysias, 728. 

Lysimachus, King of Thrace, 

Lysippus, 740. 

Lytton, Lord, 


310; 
308. 


2853. 
2615. 


778, 783. 
3070. 


M*S ALPIN, Kenneth, King of the Scots, 
1840. 

iis atecy, Lord, 2202. = 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington, 
Macbeth, Thane of Moray, 
Maccabeeus, Jonathan, 823. 
Maccabzeus, Judas, 823. 
Maccabeeus, Simon, 823. 
Maccabees, the Jews under the, 
Macchiavelli, 1818; 2149. 
Macclesfield, Lord, 2245. 
Macdonald, Marshal, 2641, 2642, 2661, 2709, 2714. 


3353: 


1516; 1840, 1841. 


823-825. 


Macdonald, Miss Flora, 2414. 

Macdonalds, clan of the, 2250. 

Macdonough, Commodore, 2744. 

Macedon, 690-698; 479; and Greece, 779- 
782; description of, 704; founding of, 705; 


780; kings of, table of, 

782; people of, 705; Phalanx of, defeats the 
Thracians, illus., opp. 724; rise of, 704— 
721; Roman conquest of, 782, 934; under 
Alexander’s successors, 779-7825 under Philip 


invaded by Gauls, 


the Great, 404-721. 
Macedonian Empire, 7533 779; dissolution 
of, 7785 | 119 


3274, 3276-3278, 3280 ; 


Maceo, Antonio, General, 
3280; portrait of, 


betrayal and death of, 


3279: 

Machias, 2326. 

Mack, General, 2668. 
Mackay, Charles, 3353- 


Mackenzie, William Lyon, 
Mackinaw, 2738. 
Mackintosh, Sir James, 2664, 3352. 
Mackintosh, the lawyer, 2770. 

Maclauchlan, Margaret, 2237. 

MacMahon, Marshal and President of France, 
2997; 3028-3030, 3032, 3034) 3047, 3069, 3121, 3125, 
3126. 

MacMorrough, Dermot, King of Leinster, 

MacNaghton, 2793. 

Macomb, 2744. 


2755 2792. 


1733: 
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Macon, Fort, capture of, 2868. 
Magoudi, 1419. 
Macquarie, Governor, 2795. 
Macrinus, 1095. 
Macziewice, battle of, 2473. 
Madalinski, 2472. 
Madeleine, Church of, 2806. 
Madeira, 1916. 


Madagascar, American citizens in, 
ation of, to France, 3263, 3264. 

Madison, James, 2547, 2548, 2552, 2554; por- 
traits of, opp. 2731, 2739. 

Madras, 2416, 2417. 

Madrid, International Industrial Exposition at, 
3221; peace of, 1975; treaty of, 2415. 

Madyes, 237. 

Meelius, Spurius, 884. 

Maestricht, captured by the French, 
and fall of, 2106. 

Magaw, 2515. 

Magdeburg, fall of, 2675; siege of, 21(8; 
Tilly demands surrender of, illus., opp. 2168. 

Magellan, Ferdinand, at the Straits, illus., 
opp. 1922; circumnavigation of the globe by, 
1921; portrait of, 1928. 

Magenta, battle of, _ 2997- 

Magi, persecuted by Saracens, 
the, described by Herodotus, 

Magism, 241, 257-259; 

‘anism and, 248-263. 
Magna Charta, 1654, 1741, 1743. 
Magna Grecia, 587 


3264; annex- 


2415; siege 


1396; worship of 
248. 
481, 482; Zoroastri- 


Magnano, battle of, 2641. 

Magnentius, 1124, 1125. 

Magnesia, city, 545, 643; battle af, 932. 
Magnus, Albertus, 1565. 

Magnus Barefoot, King of Norway, 1858. 


Magnus of Saxony, 1533. 

Magnus Smek, King of Norway, 
Magnus the Good, King of Norway, 
Mago, family of, 392. 

Magoffin, Beriah, Governor, 2854. 
Magruder, General, 2847, 2870, 2872, 2883. 


1859, 1860. 
1855. 


Magyars, or Hungarians, 14573 1872; migra- 
tion of, 1185; ravage north Italy, 14583 
war with Servians, 2812. 

Mahabharata, 501, 504. 

Maha-Deva, 502. 

Maharajpoor, battle of, 2793. 

Mahmoud Ghiljee, invades Persia, 2384; mad- 
ness and death of, 2384; massacres by, 2384. 


Mahmoud of Ghiznee, 486; arts and sciences 
under, 15563; conquers Persia and India, 
1546, 1556; court of, 1556; dominions of, 
1556; literature under, 1556; religious war 
in Hindustan under, 1554; zeal and avarice 
of, 1555. 

Mahmoud II., of Turkey, 
286, 2787. 

Mahomet, or Mohammed, first appearance of (see 
Mohammed), 1353 


2679, 2680, 2775, 27476, 


Mahrattas of India, 2387-2391 5 2561, 2562, 
2583, 2664, 2793. 

Maine, Duchess of, 2396; Duke of, 2375- 

Maine in the United States, 2747. 

Maine, Province in France, 1650, 11730. 

Maintenon, Madame de, 2282, 2284. 

Maitland, 2721. 

Majorian, Emperor, 964. 

Makale, siege and fall of, 3260, 3261. 

Malacca, 1936; Anglo-Chinese collegeat, 3186. 

Malaga, . 3058. 

Malakoff, 2991. 

Malcolm IJ., of Scotland, 1840. 

Malcolm II., of Scotland, 1509; 1840. 
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Malcolm III., of Scotland, surnamed Canmore, 
516; 1841. 

Malcolm IV., of Scotland, 

Malden, 2743. 

Malek Kamel, 

Malek Sala, 

Malek Shah, 1549; glory and power of, 
learning under, 1550; travels of, 1549. 

Malesherbes, 2605, 2618. 

Malis, 546. 

Malmesbury, Lord, 2632. 

Malmo, truce of, 2809. 

Malo Yaraslevetz, battle of, 

Malplaquet, battle of, 2370. 

Malta, 2094; 2637, 2662; presented to Knights 
of St. John, = 1979. 

Malthus, Thomas Robert, 3351. 

Malvern Hill, battle of, 2872. 

Mamelon, 2991. 

Mamelukes, Circassian, 
1577; assassination of the, 
2637, 2638. 

Mamertines, 396; 908. 

Man, prehistoric, 26, 

Manassas Junction, 2847, 2848. 

Manasseh, King of Judah, 180, 181, 378. 

Manchester, Earl of, 2202. 

Manchester, England, cotton trade in, 


1843. 


1577. 
1432. 
1550; 


2703. 


1432; Turkish, 1432, 
2699; in Egypt, 


2566. 


Manchester, Ship Canal, 3213. 

Mancini, Maria, 2273. 

Mandeville, 3150. 

Mandeville, Sir John, 1566; 1764. 

Manepta, 54, 55. 

Manes, 572; 1251-1253. 

Manetho, 26, 27, 42; 791, 794, 839; calcula- 
tions of, 43; Egyptian dynasties of, 60-62 ; 


history by, 43; story of Israelites by, 55. 
Manfred, son of Frederick II., 1614, 1616; death 

of, at Benevento, illus., opp., 1616. 
Manhattan Island, first settlements on, 
Man-headed bull and lion, illus., 


2325. 
194; exhum- 


ing a, illus., 202. 

Manheim, 2164, 2287; 2630. 

Mani or Manes, religious teachings of, 1251- 
1253. 

Manini, 2817. 

Manitoba, Protestant and Catholic strifein, 3293. 


Manizen, or El Hadhr, 
Mankind, dispersion of, 
27; religions of, 33. 


1248. 
29; races or types of, 


Manlius, 894. 

Manlius, another, gio. 
Manlius, Marcus, 887, 888, 891. 
Manlius, Titus, 895. 


Manners and customs, Greek, 741-752; medi- 
eval, 1567; Roman, 1037-1049. 
Mann, Horace, 3358. 


Manning, Edward, Cardinal, 3198. 
Mans, battle of, 2614. 
Mansfield, Agnes von, 2007, 2157. 


Mansfield, Count Ernest von, 
2165. 


2161, 2162, 2164, 


Mansfield, General, 2873. 
Mansfield, Lord, 2533. 
Mantchooria, 2344; warin, 3241. 
Mantchoos, 2344, 2345. 

Mantchoo Tartar dynasty, 3250. 


Mantes, burned by William of Normandy, 1645, 
Manteuffel, General von, 3014, 3036, 3039, 3040. 
Mantinea, Spartan, conquest of, 689; battle of, 
VOI, 702. 
Mantua, siege and fallof, 2631-2633. 
Manu, laws of, 489; extracts from laws of, 
493-498; of the Brahmans, 493; of the Vedas, 


493- 


INDEX. 


Manuel the Great, King of Portugal, 1833, 
1916, 1937. 
Manuel II., 1878. 


Manufactures, Assyrian, 218; Babylonian, 
297; Egyptian, 78, 82; English, 1566; 
1758, 1759; 2152, 2354; 2566, 2769-2771; in 
the United States, 2747, 2750; Pheenician, 
323, 324; Florentine, 1817; French, 23543 

3025; Mexican, 3285; under the Saracens, 
1414. 

Marconi, Allessandro, 

Maori race, 24796. 

Maps, Abyssinia, 3261; Africa, 3268, 3269; 
Alaska, 3290; Alexander the Great, Empire of, 

47472, 773; Alexander the Great, Kingdoms 
of the successors of, 774; America, discoveries 
in, 1g10, 1911; Anglo-American colonies, 
2356, 2357; Anglo-French colonial wars in 
America, 2442, 2443; Anglo-Saxon and Celtic 
kingdoms of the British Isles, 1494, 1495; 
Armenia, 3253; Asia Minor, Ancient, 303; 
Athens, Ancient, 743; Britain, Saxon Period, 

1493; Britain, under the Romans, II415 
British India since 1751, 3074, 3075; British 
Isles since 1066, 2024, 2025; Canaan, Egypt 
and route of the Israelites, 335; Canada West, 

3296; Central America, 3166, 3167; China, 

3246, 3247 ; Cuba, between 3274 and 3275; 
Earliest historical regions, 104; Egypt, An- 
cient, 133; Europe A. BD. soo, LITA, “1755 
Europe A. D. 800, 1434, 1435; Europe A. D. 
1000, 1522, 1523; Europe A. D. 1200, 1600, 
1601; Europe A. D. 1400, 1810, 1811; Europe 
during the Barbarian inroads, 1142, 11435 
Europe from 1648 to 1789, 2318, 2319; Europe 
in 1815, .2764, 2765; Europe, Reformation 
Period, 2000, 2001; Europe, since 1878, 
2982, 2983; Europe, time of Napoleon Bonaparte, 

2696, 2697; Feudal France during the Hun- 
dred Years’ War, 1714, 1715; Feudal France, 
early Plantagenet time, 1640, 1641; First Great 
Empires, 134, 135; Flags of all Nations, 
3346, 2347; Germany during the Reformation 
and Thirty Years’ War, 2154, 2155; Greece, 
Ancient, 541; Greece, Ancient, and her 
colonies, 744, 745; Greece, Homeric, 542; 
Greece, Modern, 3010, 3011; Indian Tribes in 
the United States, 2336, 2337; Italy, 3218, 
3219; Italy, Ancient, 845, 846; Italy from 1492 
to 1797, 2656, 2657; Italy proper, Ancient, 
847; Jerusalem, Ancient, 820; Mediterranean 
lands, second Punic war, 1007 ; Medo-Persian 
Empire, 400, 401; Nansen’s polar route, 
3370; New Persian Empire of the Sassanide, 
1171; North Polar Region, 3366, 3367; 
Oceanica, between 2796 and 2797; Ontario, 
3294, 3295}; Palestine, Ancient, 336; Palestine 
in the time of Christ, 820; Parthian Empire, 

819; Philippine Islands, 3283; Political 
complexion of the United States 1896, 2962 ; 
Primitive settlements, 334; Roman dominions, 
Mithridatic war, 1007; Roman Empire, A. D. 


2804. 


200, 1008, 1009; Roman Empire at death of 
Augustus, 1111; Roman Empire divided into 
prefectures, 1114; Roman Empire extending 


east and west, 
extent westward, 


1112; Roman Empire, greatest 
1113; Roman Empire in its 
greatest extent, 1112, 11133 Roman Empire 
under Trajan, 1114; Rome, Ancient, city of, 
1010;Rome, plan of, time of Augustus, 
1031; Russia in Europe, 3082, 3083; Scotland, 
Roman period, 11443; Scotland, Saxon period, 
1496; Solomon’s Kingdom and Pheenicia, 
385; Spain and Portugal, 3054, 3055; Switzer- 
land, between 2804 and 2805; Turkey, 3116, 


Margaret, regent of the Netherlands, 
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3117; United States, centre of population in, 
2959; United States during the Civil War, 
2864, 2865; United States during the Revolution, 
2484, 2485; United States, east and west, 
2970, 2975; United States from 1789 to 1845, 
2726, 2727; United States from 1845 to 1860, 
2820, 2821; United States since 1865, 2886, 
2887; United States, territorial growth of, 
2904, 2905; Venezuela, 3288; World, accord- 
ing to Dionysius Perigetes, 23; World, ac- 
cording to Eratosthenes, 24; World, according 
to Hecatzeus, 38; World, according to Hero- 
dotus, 35; World, according to Pomponius 
Mela, 22; World, according to Ptolemy, 22, 
23; World, according to Strabo, 21; World, 
ancient historical, 36, 373; World, primitive 
settlements of the, 38; World, showing pre- 
vailing religions, 3366, 3367. 
Mar, Earl of, 2089, 2394. 
Maranga, battle of, 1270. 
Marat, 2592, 2596, 2598, 2600, 2608, 2609; assassi- 
nation of, — 2609. 
Marathon, 547; battle of, 432, 621, 622; de- 
scription of, 623; plainof, 544. 
Marble, Parian, 26. 
Marburg, University of, 1964. 
Marca Hispanica, 1443. 
Marceil, 3229. 
Marcel, Etienne, Mayor of Paris, 1671. 
Marcellus, 925, 926. 
Marcellus, Pope, 1997. 
Marcellus, Ulpius, 1085. 
Marchfeld, battle of, 1618. 
Marco Bozzaris, 2774. 
Marcomanni, 1084. 
Marco Polo, 1580; 1815; 
1815. 
Marcus Antonius, 957. 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 1082-1085. 
Marcus Aurelius Claudius, 1102. 
Marcus Aurelius Probus, 1105. 
Marcus Aurelius Scaurus, 953. 
Marcus Cassius, 989, 992, 994-997. 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus, 925. 
Marcus Claudius Tacitus, 1104. 
Marcus Cocceius Nerva, 1076. 

Marcus Crassus, 967, 979, 972; 973, 975, 977-979. 
Marcus Curtius, 891, 905; leaping into the Gulf, 
illus., opp. 8or. 
Marcus Junius Brutus, 
Marcus Livius, 927. 

Marcus Livius Drusus, 957, 958. 

Marcus Manlius, 887,888, 890, 89r. 

Marcus Papirius, 887. 

Marcus Porcius Cato, 

Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
995- . ’ 

Marcus Ulpius Trajanus, 1077. 

Marcus Valerius, 925. 

Marcus Valerius Levinus, 925. 

Mardonius, 432, 633-635. 

Marengo, battle of, 2579, 2661. 

Mareshah, battle of, 57. 

Margall, Piy, 3025, 3057, 3059- 

Margaret, Duchess of Parma, —_2099. 

Margaret, Maid of Norway, _ 1750, 1844, 1845. 

Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry Wilke 1698, 
1789-1795. 

Mi patel or Valois, wife of Henry of Navarre, 
2118. 

Margaret, Queen of Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark, 1857, 1859-1861; portrait of, opp. 1886. 

1947, 1951, 


31923 portrait of, 


989, 990, 994-997. 


835-942, 960. 
967-970, 973, 985, 994, 


1972. 
Margarita, wife of Leopold i, 2359. 


Margravates of Germany, 1447. 

Marguerite, wife of Edward I1., 1751, 1752. 

Maria Christina, 2785; 3155. 

Maria daGloria, Donna, 27472, 2792. 

Maria Louisa, wife of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
2690, 2711, 2805. 

Mariamne, 826. 

Maria, of Portugal, 2804. 

Maria Theresa, of Austria, 2400, 2405, 2407, 2422; 
at Munich, 2408; at the Diet of Presburg, 
2408; conquers Bavaria, 2410; League of 
Frankfort against, 2411; partition of Poland 
and, 2462, 2463. 

Maria Theresa, wife of Louis XIV., 2359. 

Marie, 2807. 

Marie Antoinette, 

2611, 2612. 

Mariette, 26, 44. 

Marignano, battle of, 

Marinus, 1100. 

Marion, Francis, 2526. 

Maritime discoveries, 1916. 

Marius, 952-963; among the ruins of Carthage, 
illus., opp. 962. 

Marius the younger, 964. 

Mark Antony, 799, 980, 992-998, 1002-1004. 

Markoff, General, 2693. 

Marks, of Germany, 1447. 

Mark, St., Cathedral of, 1814. 

Marlborough, Duchess of, 2371. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke of, 2244, 
2254, 2279, 2288, 2362, 2365, 2372; as statesman 
and politician, 2362, 2368; at Blenheim, 
2365; at Oudenarde, 2367; character of, 
2372; disgrace of, 2372; portrait of, 2362. 

Marmarica, 387. 

Marmont, Marshal, 
2778. 

Marmora, Sea of, IIIQ. 

Maroto, General, 2785. 

Marozia, 1458. 

Marquette, James, 2334. 

Marquez, 3182. 

Marrast, Armand, 2708. 

Marriage customs, Arabic, 1369; Babylonian, 
301; German, 3064; Hebrew, 384; Median, 

247; Persian, 457-459, 462; Scandinavian, 
1468. 

Mars, 559; 866. 

Mars-la-Tour, battle of, illus., 3030. 

Marsaglia, battle of, 2289. 

Marseilles, founding of, 392; revolt of, 2615. 

Marseillaise, French national hymn, 2598. 

Marsh, Honorable George P., 3358. 

Marshall, John, 2733; 3354; portrait ON BY 

Marsians, 958, 959. 

Marsiles, King of Cordova, 

Marsin, Marshal, 2362. 

Marston Moor, battle of, 2201. 

Marte, José, 3274. 

Martel, Charles, 1197, 1206, 1405. 

Martha’s Vineyard, 2322. 

Martial, 1088. 

Martin, 1321. 

Martineau, Harriet, 2237; 3353: 

Martineau, James, 3353- 

Martinesti, battle of, 2468. 

Martinique, 2438; naval battle of, 2534. 

Martinitz, 2161. 

Martin Luther (see Luther, Martin), 1958, 1969. 

Martin, Luther, of Maryland, 2548, 2551, 2552» 
2554: 

Martin, San, 2773. 

Martinsburg, capture of, 2877. 

Martins, Silveira, 3228. 


2585; trial and execution of, 


1819, 1955. 


2668, 2699, 2708, 2711, 2714, 


1441, 1442. 
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Martinuzzi, 1996. Maxen, battle of, 2429. 
Martos, 3051. Maxentius, II09. 
Martyn, 2214. Maximian, - 1106-1108. 
Martyropolis, conquered by the Persians, Maximilian, Crown,Prince of Bavaria, 2809. 
1322. Maximilian Joseph, 2411, 2453. - 
Martyrs, era of, 1108; illus., 2014. Maximilian, of Bavaria, 2162, 2164, 2169, 2171. 
Maruts, 506. Maximilian, of Mexico, 3007, 3182. 
Maruzas, 1322. Maximilian I., of Germany, 1636-1643, 1947- 
Mary de Medici, ~ 2130, 2132, 2259-2265. 1957; 2029; characteristics of the reign of, 
Mary of Burgundy, wife of MaximilianI., 1707. 1638; inItaly, 1948-1951, 1955; in the English 
MarylI., of England, 2040, 2049, 2051, 2052-2058 ; army, 1637; marriage of, 1636; reforms of, 
character and education of, 2052; death of, 1636. 
2058; Philip II., of Spain and, 2053-2055, | Maximilian II., of Germany, 2093; religious 
2057; religious zeal of, 2053. toleration of, 2095. 
Mary II., of England, wife of William III., Maximilian Platz, Vienna, illus., 2312. 
2232, 2235, 2244, 2247-2256. Maximus, 1133. 
Mary of Guise, wife of James V., 2082-2086. Maximus, Petronius, 1149. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 2043, 2048, 2062-2065, | Maximus, Quintus Fabius, 921-923. 
2067-2069, 2082-2090; abdication of, 2088; | Max Miller, 3308. 


captivity and death of, 2065, 2068, 2088; char- | May, Captain, 2758. 
acter of, 2069;inScotland, 2063, 2064, 2086; | May, Samuel J., 2824. 
marriages of, 2064, 2082, 2088; and Francis |’ Mayence, Diet at, 1612; surrender of, 2168. 
II., illus. 2085; Protestants and, 2086, 2087. | Mayenne, Duke of, 2126-2128. 
Maryland, 2326, 2327; Church of England es- | Mayflower, 2180; illus., 2323. 
tablished in, 2327; in the Civil War, 2844, | Maynard, Horace, 2857. 


2901; Toleration Act of, © 2327. Mayo, Lord, 3072. 
Masaniello, 2175, 2292." Maypu, 2773; battle of, 3172. 
Mascezel, 1140. ~ Maysville, battle of, | 2867. 
Masham, Mrs., 2371. Mazares, 414. 
Mashonaland, 3198, 3211, 3212. Mazarin, Cardinal, 2175, 2216, 2265, 2268; 
Masistius, 635. Anne of Austria and, 2269; death of, 2274; 
Mason, Captain John, 2326, 2327. Prince of Condé and, 2270; Louis XVI., 
Mason, George, 2331; 2553. Richelieu and, 2259-2291; policy of, 2268. 
Mason, James M., = 2832, 2834, 2858. Mazdak, religious teachings of, 1294, 1296. 
Mason’s and Dixon’s Line, 233. * Mazeppa, Hetman of the Cossacks, 23479. 
Massachusetts, colony of, 2322-2325, Mazzini, Joseph, 2785, 2816, 2817. 
Massacre of Scio, 2774. McAllister, Fort, capture of, 2908. 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 2065, 2066, 2119- | McCall, General, 2872. 
2121. McCarthy, Justin, 3196. 
Massagete invade Persia, 1260. McClellan, George Brinton, General, 2848, 
Massasoit, 2323. 2852, 2857, 2859, 2870, 2874, 2911; portraits of, 
Massena, Marshal, 2659, 2693, 26943; retreat of, 2840, 2858. 
illus., opp. 2699. McClernand, 2880. 
Massey, Gerald, 3353. McClure, General George, 2743. 
Massilia, 584, 592. McCook, General, 2847, 2874. 
Massillon, 2275, 2350. McCosh, James, 3358. 
Massinger, Philip, 2350. McCullough, Benjamin, 2853, 2867. 
Massinissa, King of Numidia, 397; 927-929,935. | McDowell, Colonel, 2526. 
Masso, Bartolomé, General, 3274. McDowell, Irwin, General, 2848, 2870, 2871. 
Massoud, 1546. ; McGregor, General, 3170. 
Massowabh, siege of, 3163. McIntosh, 2867. 
Mastai Ferreti, 2804. McKenna, Joseph, portrait of, 2964. 
Matabeles, 3211, 3212, 3271. McKinley, William, 2950, 2962, 2965; portraits 
Matamoras, capture of, 24759; 3181. of, 2963, 2967; PresidentialCabinet of, 2964; 
Matchin, 3093. Tariff Act, 2950. 
Maternus, 1085. McNeill, General, 2884. 
Matgen, King of Tyre, 318. McPherson, General James B., 2883, 2896, 2907. 
Mathews, General, 2524. McRae, Fort, 2857. 
Matilda, Countess, 1538, I541, 1543, 1545; Meade, General George Gordon, 2877, 2878, 
1605, 1606, 1618. 2879, 2896; portrait of, 2840. 
Matilda of England, 14724-1729. Meander, river of, 305. 
Matilda, wife of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 1648. Mebodes, 1301, 1302. 
Mattathias, 822, 823. Mecca, IZ5, 13523, temple) of, 1351; the 
Matthias Corvinus, 1872-1874. Kaaba in, illus., 1351. 
Matthias, Emperor of Austria, 2104, 2158-2162. | Mechanicsville, battle of, 2871. 
Matthys, Jan, 1989. Mechlin, fall of, 2102; treaty at, IQ51. 
Maumee City, 2730. Mecklenburg, Duke of, 2165. 
Maurice, Emperor, 1232, 1321, 1322, 1326-1329, | Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Duke of, 3036. 
1330. Medean Noble, illus., following 26. 
Maurice of Saxony, 1990-1997. Medelin, battle of, 2685. 
Maurice, Prince of Orange, 2108, 2109, 2111. Medes, architecture of the, 248; arms and 
Mauritania, 387; I0IQ. equipments of the, 246; civilization of the, 
Maury, General, 2915. 245-248; court ceremonial of the, 247; de- 
Mavrocordato, Alexander, 2774. scription of, 245; habits and dress of, 246, 


Mawhood, 2516. 247; marriage customs of the, 247; relation 


NDE. 


to the Persians, 

263; Zodiac of the, 
Media, Empire of, 

migrations to, 


245; religion of the,  248- 
2539) 254 
41, 231-264; ~* 553; Aryan 
234-236; extension and devel- 
opment of, ¥90, 240; geography and descrip- 
tion of, 231-234; invasions and wars of, 
168, 191, 192, 235-240, 243, 244; national power 
of, 236; origin of, 234, 235; political his- 
tory of, 234-244; table of kings of, 236. 
Media Magna, = 222. 
Medizval history, duration of, 1179. 
Medieval learning and literature, 1565, 1566. 
Medici, Alexander de, 1818. : 
Medici, Cardinal John de, — 1950. 
Medici, Catharine de, 2113-2120, 2123, 2125. 
Medici, Cosmo de, 1817. 
Medici, Julian de, 1950. 
Medici, Lorenzo the Magnificent, 1817. 
Medici, Lorenzo de II., = 1951. 
Medici, Mary de, 21305 2132, 2259-2262, 2265. 
Medici, Piero de, IQ4I. 
Medici, family of, expelled from Florence, 1977. 
Medina Sidonia, Duke of, 2074, 2075. 
Medinet-Abu, palace of, 56. 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, 1084. 
Medon, 601. 


Medo-Persian Empire, 2403 403-483; con- 


quests of, 413-420, 430, 431, 444, 446; decline 
and disorganization of, 421, 422, 424, 425, 437, 
440, 442; extent and productions of, 403- 


411; political history of, 411-446; retreat of 
the ten thousand, 439, 440; satrapies of, 
403, 426-428; under Artaxerxes Mnemon, 438- 
442; under Darius Codomannus, 445, 446; un- 
der Darius Hystaspes, 424-433; under Xerxes, 
433, 434; Zoroastrian religion restored, 423. 

Medo-Persian Empire, civilization of, 446-478; 
customs of warfarein, 449-456; early annals 
of, 446; King and court of, 456-461; laws 
of, 464; personal characteristics of people of, 

447, 448. 

Medusa, 563, 573. 

Meerut, 2993. 

Megabazus, 431, 434, 436. 

Megacles, 602. 

Megalopolis, 696. 

Megara, 648. 

Megaris, 547, 651, 656. 

Megiddo, battle of, 51, 379. 

Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, 
2787. 

Mehemet Ali Pasha, 

Meigs, Colonel, 2517. 

Meissen, battle of, 2430. 


2654, 2699, 2786, 


3085, 3091, 3092, 3094, 3101. 


Meistersingers, 2150. 
Meistersong, 2150. 
Mejia, 3184. 


Melampus, 2736. 
Melanchthon, Philip, 
2148; illus., 2013. 

Melas, 2661. 

Melazzo, battle of, 2999. 

Melbourne, founding of, 2796. 

Melbourne, Lord, 2791, 2792. 

Melcampo, 3051. 

Melchtal, Arnold, 1625. 

Melegnano, battle of, 2998. 

Melikoff, General Loris, 3090, 3096, 3099, 3100, 
3133, 3134- 

Melkarth, temple of, 327. 

Mello, Custodia, Admiral, 

Mello, Dr. Ferreira, 3229. 

Melpomene, 571. 

Memnon, colossal statues of, 51. 

Memnon of Rhodes, 756, 759. 


1964, 1967, 1968, 2003 ; 


3223-3229. 
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Memorabilia, 727. 

Memphis, Egypt, 42; conquered by Esar-had- 
don, 180; conquered by the Saracens, 1396; 
building of, 453 siege and fall of, 57. 

Memphis, Tennessee, capture of, 2861; yellow 
fever at, 29306. 

Menander, 838. 

Mendelssohn, 3363. 

Menehould, St., 2595. 

Menelats, 564. 


Menelek, King of Abyssinia, 3261; portvait of, 


3262. 
Menenius Agrippa, 875. 
‘Menes, 42-45. 
Menilmontant, battle of, 3050. 
Mennonites, 2654; origin of, 1989. 
Menno Simon, 1989. 
Menschikoff, General, 2379, 2383, 2403. 
Menschikoff, Prince, 2988, 2990. 
Mentor, the Rhodian, 443, 444. 


Méran, Agnes de, = 1652. 

Mercedes, wife of Alfonso XII., of Spain, 
3155: 

Mercer, Fort, 25109. 

Mercer, Hugh, 2516, 

Mercia, Angle kingdom of, 1209. 

Mercury, 559; illus., ~— 562. 

Merida, surrenders to the Saracens, 1404. 

Merivale, Reverend Charles, 3353. 

Mermeroés 1307, 1308. 

Mermnade, 308, 309. 

Merodach, 128. 

Merodach-Baladan, King of Babylon, 
173, 268. , 

Merodach-belatzu-ikbi, 267. 

Merodach-iddin-akhi, 266. 

Merodach-shapik-ziri, 267. 

Merodach-sum-adin, 267. 

Meroe, Island of, IOI. 

Meroe, pyramids of, 102, 

Meroveus, 1198. 

Merovingian dynasty, 1199. 

Merseburg, battle of, 1525. 

Mers-el-Kebir, 3060. 

Mery, battle of, 1284. 

Mesembria, capture of, 279747. 

Mesmer, 2645. : 

Mesna, 1414. 


167, 171, 


Mesopotamia, 105, 1063 1305, 1306, 1323. 
Mesphra, or Hatasu, 50. 

Messalina, 1064, 1065. 

Messana, 853. 

Messapia, 851. 

Messene, 548, 608. 

Messenia, 548, 599, 699. 


Messenians, 697. 

Messenian Wars, 599, 600, 644, 649. 
Messilla Valley, 2826. 

Messina, 853. 

Metabeleland, 3198. 

Metacomet, King Philip, 2324. 
Metastasio, 2650. 

Metaurus, battle of, 927. 

Metellus, Quintus, 952, 953, 956, 957. 
Metemneh, battle of, 3163. 


Metempsychosis, doctrine of, 497-499, 508. 

Methodism, 2650-2654. 

Methodists, 2652, 2653. 

Metternich, Prince, 2714, 2762, 2773, 2774, 2803, 
2812. 


Metz, siege of, by Charles V., 1996; surrender 
of, in 1875, 3036. 

Metzler, George, 1966. 

Meung, battle of, 3037. 

Mexicans, slaughter of, at Cholula, illus., 1930. 


3448 


Mexico, Aztecs of, 1924; conquered by the 
Spaniards, 1929; discovered by Cordova, 
1921; emperors and presidents of, table of, 
3345; fate of natives, 1932; history and tra- 


ditions of, | 1923; independence of, 27473; 
3164, 3169; Maximilian’s empire in, 2923, 
3007, 3182-3184; powerfultribes of, 1923, 1924; 
Stone of the Sun, illus., _ opp. 1923. 

Mexico, Republic of, 3163-3169, 3177-3186; 
conquests of Americans in, 3181; constitution 
of, 3180; economic changes in, 32853 en- 
forcement of Monroe Doctrine in, 3183; de- 


parture of Frenchfrom, 3184; French military 
occupation of, 3183, 3184; Jecker claim, 

3182; Porfirio Diaz elected President, 3285 ; 
public improvements in, ~ 3285; railroads and 
telegraph lines in, 3285; revolutions and civil 


wars in, 3178-3186; treaty of peace at Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo, 3181; war with United States of 
America, 3181, 3182. 


Meyerbeer, 3363. 
Mi-ammon-Nut, 58. 


Michaell., 1236. 
Michael II., 1236. 
Michael lIII., 1237. 
MichaellIV., 1239. 
Michael Wi, * 1230. 
Miachaelovils. 1239: 
Michael VII., 1239. 


Michael Angelo, 


1818, 1980; illus., opp. 1566; 
2150. ‘ 


Michael, archangel, 1371. 

Michael de la Pole, 1775. 

Michael, Grand Duke, 3091. 
‘Michael Palzologus, T5775 LS7O: 
Michael Romanoff, 2305, 2306. 
Michel, Louise, 3152. 


Michelet, 3358. 


Michigan, 2753. 
Micipsa, 951. 
Micislas, 1871. 
Midas, 307; 568. 


Middle Ages, chroniclers of the, 27; duration of, 
1179; education during the, 1660; pillag- 
ing a town inthe, illus., opp. 1806; two great 


European powers of the, 1603. 
Middlebrook, 2522. ; 
Middlesex, 2493, 2494. 

Midhat Pasha, 3088. 

Midianites, 362. 

Mierolawski, 2810. 

Mifflin, Fort, 2519. 

Mifflin, General Thomas, 2548. 
Might makes Right, illus., 1567. 


Mignet, 3358. 


Miguel, Dom, 24772. 

Mihr-Hasis, 1340. 

Milan, captured by Napoleon Bonaparte, 2631; 
conquered by Barbarossa, 1605; church scan- 


dals in, 1536; edict of, 
Milan, Duchy of, 
Milan, King of Servia, 


IIL5. 
1818, 1819, 1941. 
3085, 3088, 3102, 3107, 


3157; abdication of, 3162. 
Milborne, 2326. 
Miles sD). Es, 2873. 
Miletus, 414, 445, 584, 585, 756. 


Mill, James, 3352. 
Mill, John Stuart, 3352; portrait of, opp. 3351. 
Milledgeville, capture of, 2908. 
Miller, Hugh, 3351. 

Miller, Joaquin, 3357. 

Miller, the Reformer, portrait of, 
Miller, Tom, 1769. 
Millessimo, battle of, 2631. 
Milliken’s Bend, battle of, 


Opp. 2012. 


2880. 


INDEX. 


Mill Spring, battle of, 2860. 
Milman, Henry Hart, 3353. 
Milroy, General, 2877. 


Miltiades, 422, 423, 432, 586, 621, 622. 

Milton, John, 2217, 2222,<2350; illus., 2352 5 
portraits, 2349, Opp. 2404. 

Milvian Bridges, battle of, 1109. 

Mimms, Fort, massacre of, 2743. 

Mimnermus, 612. 

Mindarus, 672. 

Minden, battle of, 2429. 

Minerva, 559; illus., 563. 

Ming Dynasty of China, 2344. 

Ming-ti, 529. 

Minnesingers, 1566. 

Minnesota, 2831; Indian warin, 2875. 


Minorca, Island of, captured by the French, 
2422;siege and fallof, 2534. 
Minos, the Cretan lawgiver, 582, 594. 


Minos, the god, 575. 
Minto, Lord, 2693, 2788. 
Minuit, Peter, 2325, 2329. 


Minute-men, of the American Revolution, 
2504. 
Mirabeau, Count de, 
Mir-aduris, 1326. 
Miramon, 3182, 3184. 
Miriam, 346. 
Mirsky, Prince, 
Misraim, 44. 
Missionary Ridge, battle of, 
Mississippi, 2747, 2892. 
Mississippi river, discovery of, by De Soto, 1923; 
explored by Joliet, Marquette and La Salle, 
2334: 
Mississippi scheme, 2397. 
Missolonghi, siege and fall of, 2775. 
Missouri, 2747; in the Civil War, 
2853, 2884, 2894; slaveryin, 2748. 
Missouri Compromise, 2748. 
Mitchel, Ormsby MacKnight, 3351. 
Mitford, Mary Russell, 3352. 
Mitford, William, 3352. 
Mithra, emblems of, 
479; 482. 

Mithridates the Great, 587; 
963, 968. 
Mitra, 492. 
Mitylene, 584, 674; 
Mnemon, Artaxerxes, 

Mnemosyne, 571. 
Moab, = 340. 
Moabites, 340. 
Moawiyah, Khalif of Syria, ‘1400-1402; system 
of posts established by, 1401. 
Mobeds of Persia, 1290, 1295. 
Mobile, 2334; siege and fall of, 
Mobile Bay, battle of, 2909. 
Modena, Duke of, 2805. 
Modern History, period of, 


2587. 


3101. 


2890. 


2844, 2852, 


479, 480; worship of, 


803, 805, 960, 962, 


971; revolt of, 
438-442, 672. 


659. 


2915. 


1179. 


Modoc Indians, —_2928. 
Modoc War, 2978. 
Meeris, 49. 

Meesia, _‘I015. 


Moez or Muezzeddin, 1430. 

Mogul Empire in India, 2142, 2147, 2334-2343, 
2386-2391. 

Mohabet, 2339, 2340. 

Mohacz, battle of, 1979; 2313. 

Mohammed or Mahomet, 1341, 1353-1368; char- 
acter of, 1368; conquers Mecca, _ 1366; doc- 
trinesof, 13613; extinction of family of, 1403; 
lifeof, 1369; final illnessand death of, 1367, 
1368; Hegira of, 1362; marriages of, 1354, 


1365; portrait of, 1353; religious experiences 


—"-~ 


INDEX. 


of, 1354, 1355, 1356, 1358; visions of, 1355; | 


1361: wars Of, 1363, 1365, 1366. 
Mohammed Achmet or El] Mahdi, 
Mohammed al Mehdi, 1418, 1430. 
Mohammed, Dost, 24792, 2793. 
Mohammed Mauzm, 2386. 
Mohammed Shah, 2387. 
Mohammed I., Sultan of Turkey, 1903. 
Mohammed II., Sultan of Turkey, 1905, 1906. 
Mohammed III., Sultan of Turkey, 2098. 
Mohammed IV., Sultan of Turkey, 2310. 
Mohammedans, 32; 1416; brilliant period of 


3144-3146. 


conquests, 1407; computation of time by, 
25; in India, 2993, 2994; religious beliefs of, 
1370-1383. 


Mohawk Indians, ~ 2327. 
Mohegan Indians, 2327. 
Molay, Jacques de, 1578; 1666. 


Moldavia, 2461, 2469; 2680, 2700, 2774, 2777; 
2988, 3007. ; 

Molé, Count, 2799, 2806. 

Moliére, 2275, 23503; portrait of, opp. 2439. 


Molino del Rey, battle of, 3181. 

Moloch, gio. 

Moltke, Count von, 
3029, Opp. 3035. 

Molucca Islands, 1937. 

Molwitz, battle of, 2408. 

Mommsen, Theodore, 857, 980; 3363. 


3028, 3029, 3034; portraits of, 


Momore, 2616. 
Momus, 570. 
Monachism or Monasticism, history of, 1564. 


Monaco, founding of, 592. 

Monarchs, different titles of, RE, 

Monasticism or Monachism, history of, 1564. 

Monastir, battle of, 3094. 

Moncey, General, 2625. 

Moncey, Marshal, 2681. 

Monckton, Colonel, 2421, 2432. 

Moncontour, battle of, 2118. 

Mondova, battle of, 2631. 

Money, as a scientific lever, 
coining of, 308. 

Mongolians, 530. 

Mongols, or Moguls, 1185; descriptionof, 1881. 

Mongols, Persian Empire of, 1890. 

Monitor and Merrimac, battle of, 2868, 2869. 

Monk, General, 2212, 2213, 2220, 2228. 

Monk’s Corner, battle of, 2526. 

Monks, inthe middle ages, 1564. 

Monmouth, Duke of, 2233, 2235, 2237, 2239. 

Monmouth Court House, battle of, 2522. 

Monocacy, battle of, 2901. 

Monongahela, battle of, 2421. 

Monotheism, 33. 

Monro, 2421, 2422. 

Monroe, Fortress, 

Monroe, James, 

2747- 

Monroe, John T., 2862. 

Monroe Doctrine, 2748; applied to Venezuelan 
boundary dispute, 3285, 3287; integrity and 
force of, 3287. 

Mons, surrender of, _ 2102. 

Monsieur, peace of, 2123. 

Montague, Chancellor, 2250. 

Montague, Edward, = 2037. 

Montague, Edward, another, 

Montaigne, 2149; portrait of, 

Montana, 2950. 

Montauban, siege of, 2262, 2264. 

Mont Blanc, Switzerland, illus., opp. 780. 

Montcalm, Marquis de, 2421, 2422, 2432, 2433. 

Mont Cenis, captured by the French, 2625. 

Monteagle, Lord, 2179. 


2447, 2448; first 


2837, 2847. 


24746; portraits of, opp. 2731; 


2231, 2255. 
opp. 2149. 
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Montebello, battles of, 

Montecuculi, General, 

Montenegro, 3085. 

Monte-Nero, battle of, 2625. 

Montenotte, battle of, 2631. 

Montereau, battle of, 2711. 

Monterey, siege and fall of, 

3081. 

Montespan, Marchioness de, 

Montesquieu, General, 2601. 

Montesquieu, the philosopher, 
2649, 2650. 

Monte Video, 3171. 

Montez, Lola, 2803. 


2661, 2937. 
2278, 2279, 2310. 


2759; surrender of, 
2282, 2375. 


_ 2440, 2446, 


Montezuma II., 1929; portrait, opp. 1931, 
1931; submits to Cortez, 1929. 

Montfort, Simon de, the first, 1584, 1586; 
1654, 1655. 

Montfort, Simon de, the second, 1745, 1746. 


Montgomery, Alabama, capture of, 2915. 

Montgomery, Count, 2113. 

Montgomery, James, 3352. 

Montgomery, General Richard, 
illus., 2485. 

Months, Anglo-Saxon origin of names of the, 
1210. : 

Monticello, 2749. 

Montijo, Eugénie de, wife of Louis Napoleon, 
2987. 

Montjau, Madier de, 3126. 

Mont l’ Hery, battle of, 1700. 

Montmartre, 3045. 

Montmorenci, battle of, 2432. 


2507; death of, 


Montmorenci, Constable de, 1981; 2112, 2115, 
2I1y. 

Montmorenci, Henry, Duke de, 2267. 

Montpellier, peace of, 2262. 

Montpensier, Duchess of, _ 2126; 3024. 

Montpensier, Duke of, 2801; 3024. 


Montpensier, Mlle., at the storming of the Bastile, 
illus., 2311. 


Montreal, captured by Montgomery, 2507; siege 
and fall of, 2433. 

Montrose, Marquis of, 2203, 2210. 

Montrouge, Fort, 3034, 3045, 3048. 

Montserrat, captureof, 2699; illus., following 


2698. 
Montt, Jorge, Admiral, ~— 3208. 
Monuments of Antiquity, 26. 
Moodkee, battle of, 2793. 
Moore, Sir John, 2682, 2683, 2685. 
Moore, Thomas, 3352; portrait of, opp. 3353- 
Moorish Kings, XIV. century, illus., opp. 1834. 


Moors, 1403, 1404; in Spain, 1185, 1404, 1404, 
1410, 1421-1430; 1824-18375 persecution of, in 
Spain, 2094. 

Morad, 2340, 2342. 


Morad de Galles, Admiral, 2633. 
Moraes, Prudente de, 3227. 
Morales, General, 2773; 3171. 
Moravia, 2310, 2428. 
Moravian Town, battle of, 2743. 
Mordecai, 382. 
More, Hannah, 
More, Sir Thomas, 
2036; portrait of, 


2648, 2654. \ 
2033, 2035; execution of, 
2046; writings of, 2036. 


Morea, 545; 2315) 2321, 2395; 2774. 
Moreau, General, 2618, 2630-2632, 2641, 2665, 
24707. 


Morelos, 3164. 

Moreville, Hughde, 1732. 

Morgan, Daniel, General, 2528. 

Morgan, Edwin D., Governor, 2912. 

Morgan, Fort, capture of, 2909. 

Morgan, John H.,General, 2874, 2884, 2889, 2894. 
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Morgarten, battle of, 1625, 1627. 

Morillo, General, 3170. 

Moriones, 3060. 

Moriscoes,in Spain, 2094; banished from Spain, 
2291. 

Morley, John, 3213. 

Mormons in America, 2824, 2825. 

Mornington, Earlof, 2579. 

Moro, Louis, 1819. 

Morocco, 3002. 

Morosini, General, 2315. 

Morpheus, 568. ; 

Morris, Gouverneur, 2548. 


Morris, Lewis, 
Morris, Robert, 


2330. 
2528, 2544, 2548; portrait of, 


2527. 

Morris, William, 3353. 

Morristown, 2528. 

Morse, Professor Samuel F. B., = 2757; 3349; 
portraits of, opp. 2580, 2757. 

Mortier, Marshal, 2686, 2703, 2711, 24799. 

Mortimer, Edmund, Earl of March, 1778, 1780, 
1782. 

NGaaee Roger, Earl of March, 1757, 1758. 


Morton, Earl of, 2089. 


Morton, J. Sterling, portrait, opp. 2956. 
Morton, Levi P., 2949. 
Morton, Oliver P., Governor, 2972. 


Mosby, John S., Colonel, 2876, 2915, 2919. 


Moschus, 838. 


Moscow, 1866; burning of, 2703; destruction 
of Kremlin by Napoleon Bonaparte, 27 G2 
great bell of, illus., 2135; massacre of, 
2305; Napoleon’s retreat from, illus., opp. 
2703. 

Moseilama, 1383. 

Moses, 27, 346-355; illus., opp. 260. 

Mosheim, 2649. 

Moskwa, 24702. 

Moslems, 1360, 1361, 1578; religious beliefs of, 

1370-1383; warfare of, 1384. 

Most, Johann, 3129. 

Mosul, city, 137; excavations at, illus., 206. 

Motazalites, 1379, 1399. 

Mo-thieu-ling, battle of, 3237. 


Motley, John Lothrop, 3357; 
3372. ; 
Mott, Lucretia, 
Moultrie, Fort, 


portrait of, opp. 


2824. 
2509, 2510. 


Moultrie, William, Colonel, 2509. 
Mound-builders, 26. 

Mount 4tna, 561. 

Mount Algidus, 879, 880. 
Mount Ararat, 26. 

Mount Blanc, illus., opp. 780. 
Mount Casino, 1564. 

Mount Cragus, 306. 

Mount Erymanthus, 547. 
Mount Etna, 853; illus., 853. 
Mount Hor, 832. 

Mount Ida, 306. 

Mount Idaho, massacre at, 2935. 
Mount Moriah, 3/71. 

Mount Nebo, 353. 

Mount Olympus, 558. 

Mount Ossa, 544. 

Mount Othrys, 558. 

Mount Parnassus, 560, 577 
Mount Pelion, 544. 

Mount Pindus, 545. 

Mount Seleucus, battle of, 1125. 
Mount Sinai, 350,351; 831. 


Mount Sipylus, 306. 
Mount Tabor, battle of, 
Mount Taygetus, 644. 
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Mount Vernon, 2539, 2541, 2734. 

Mount Vesuvius, battle of, 896. 

Mount Zion, — 369; sowed with salt, 831. 

Mourad Bey, 2637, 2638. 

Moushegh of Armenia, __1276. 

Mowbray, Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 
1780. 

Moyer, 2215. 

Mozaffer-ed-Din, illus., 

Mozart, 2650. 

Mucius Scevola, 873 

Mihlberg, battle of, 

Mihldorf, battle of, 1622; capture of Frederick 
the Handsome at, illus., opp. 1617. 

Mukhtar Pasha, 3085, 3096, 3099, 3100. 

Muley Abderrahman,  28o1. 

Muley Ali, King of Granada, _1836. 

Mulita, or Beltis, 125, 126. 

Miller, Hans, 1966. 

Miller, Max, 3353. 

Mulligan, James A., Colonel, 

Mumford, 2867. 

Mummius, 782, 935. 

Munda, battle of, 988. 

Mufiez, General, 3278. 

Mungarwar, battle of, 

Mungo Park, 3349. 

Munich, 1607. 

Minnich, Field-Marshal, 2405, 2408. 

Minster, Count von, 3154. 

Minster, peace of, 2177. 

Minzer, Thomas, 1966, 1967. 

Murad, Sultan of Turkey, 3085. 

Murat, Joachim, Marshal, 2637, 2644, 2645, 2668, 

2670, 2675, 2681, 2703, 2710, 2716, 2721; portrait 

of, opp. 2716. 

Murcia, 3058. 

Murdoch, 2647. 

Muret, battle of, 1585. 

Murfreesboro, battle of, 2875. 

Murillo, 2350. 


1776, 
3251. 


Y 992. 


2853. 
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Murray, Earl of, 2087, 2088. 
Murray, General, 2433. 
Mursa, battle of, TI25. 


Murviedro, battle of, 

Muscovy, 1868. 

Muses, 571. 

Music, Assyrian, 
dian, 3103; Saracenic, 1414. 

Musical composers, 2650; 3314. 

Musical procession, Neneveh, illus., 217. 


2699. 


216; Babylonian, 298; Ly- 


Mussa Pasha, 2989. 
Mussulmans, 1361, 1383. 
Mustacon, 1321. 


Mustapha, Kara, 2313-2315. 


Mustapha I., Sultan of Turkey, 2309. 

Mustapha II., Sultan of Turkey, 2316. 

Mustapha III., Sultan of Turkey, 2460. 

Mustapha Pasha, 2679. 

Mite Or. 

Mutaggil-Nebo, 143. 

Mutsuhito, Mikado, 3195. 

Muza, 1190, 1404. 

Mycale, battle of, 636; naval battle of, 433. 

Mycene, ruins of, 556. 

Mycia, 406. 

Myle, naval battle of, | gog; illus, opp. 912. 

Myndus, 415. 

Myronides, 648. 

Myrtis, Roman flower girl, illus., 1043. 

Mysia, battle of, — 445. 

Mysore, 2535, 2536, 2562, 2572, 2579. 

Mystics, 1565. 

Mythology, Egyptian, 89-100; Grecian, 558- 
579: 
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ING SS DEN, siege and fall of, 22478. 
Nabatheans, 834, 835. 

Nabonadius, 274-247". 

Nabonassar, era of, 162, 267. 

Nabopolassar, King of Babylon, 
266-270. 

Nachod, battle of, 3016. 

Nadab, 373. 

Nadaschdi, Count, 2313. 

Nadina, 267. . 

Nadir Shah, at Delphi, 
Empire by, 2385. 

Nadius, 268. 

Nevius, 942. 

Nagy Sarlo, battle of, 2814. 

Nahid-Marduk, 179. 

Nahor, 337. 

Naiads, 571. 

Naimes, Duke, 1441. 

Namquan Pass, battle of, 3235. 

Namur, 2289. 

Nana, 129. 

Nana Sahib, 2994. 

Nancy, battle of, | 1706; evacuation Olu O20: 

Nankin, treaty of, 2793; 3185. 

Nansen, Fridtjof, portrait of, 3369. 

Nantes, Edictof, 2259, 2285; revoked, 

Nantucket, 2322. 

Naphtali, tribe of, 360. 

Napier, Lord, 2347. 

Napier, Sir Charles, 2793; 2989. 

Napier, Sir Robert, 3022. 

Naples, 893; 1819-1823; and Sicily, table of 
kings of, 3383, 3384; annexed to Sardinia, 
2999; Bay of, illus., opp. 1819; Bourbons re- 
storedin, 2762; kingdom of, 1471, 1492; 
181g, 1823, 1941, 1946; 2373, 2404, 24055 2640, 
2642, 2670, 2671, 2772, 2773, 2816; 
Reign of Terror in, 2642; revolution in, 
2472, 2473; statue of Julius Cesar at, illus., 
gol. 

Riraleon Bonaparte, 2578, 2616-2645, 2722, 2723 5 
abdication of, 2711; advance into Russia of, 
illus., 27013; ambitions of, 2664; and Jose- 
phine, illus., 26915; and Queen Louisa, illus., 
2678; and the ‘‘ Hundred Days,” 2714; arbi- 
trary despotic nature of, 2665; arts and indus- 
tries under, 2666; as an instrument for good, 

2423; as first consul, 2659; at Chalons-sur- 
Marne, 2711; at Elba, 2713; at Erfurt, 
2683; at Leipsic, 2708; at Lodi, illus., opp. 
2631; at Malta, 2637; at Moscow, 2702, 2703; 
at Paris, 2627, 2636, 2643; at St. Helena, 
2721, 2722; at the grave of Frederick the Great, 
illus., opp. 2687; at Vienna, 2670, 2687; at 
Waterloo, 2716; Berlin and Milan decrees, 

2675; character and ability of, 2627 ; consu- 
late and empire of, 2659-27233 coronation of, 

2666; court of, 2666; crosses the Alps, 
2659-2661 ; death of, 2722; divorces Josephine, 

2690; England and, 2667, 2668, 2673; grand 


59, 193, 239; 


2387; conquest of Mogul 


2129, 2285. 


army of, 2702; in Belgium, 2716; in Dres- 
den, illus, opp. 2702; in Egypt, 2637, 2638 ; 
inItaly, 2631, 2633, 2634, 2667; in Prussia, 


2673-2675 ; in Russia, 2700-2706; in Spain, 
2681, 2682; in the East, 26433; laws of, 2662; 
made emperor, 2665, 2666; marries Josephine, 

2627; marries Maria Louisa, 2690-2692 ; 
monument of, in the Hétel des Invalides, 2723; 
policy of, 2664; pride and glory of, 2689- 
2692 ; proclamation to the Poles, 2676; public 
works of, 2662, 2663; refuses peace with the 
Allies, 2710; remains of, removed to France, 
2800 ; retreat from Moscow of, illus., 


] Opp: 27035 
returns from Elba, 2714; illus., 27155 re- 


2998, 2999; © 


turns from Russia, illus., 2705; Russia and, 
2676, 2677; second abdication of, 24721; sign- 
ing his abdication, illus., 27123 surrenders 
himself toEngland, 24721; treaty with Austria, 

2702; tyranny of, 2664; War of German 
Liberation and, 2706-24713. 

Napoleon II., 2799. 

Napoleon III., Louis, of France, 2987-2992, 2996, 
3001, 3007, 3024-3032, 3043; administration of, 
2986, 3025-3027; as President of France, — 2985- 
2988; at Chiselhurst, 3043, 3068; at Saar- 
brucken, 3029; atSedan, 3032; at Solferino, 

2998; imprisoned at Wilhelmshéohe, 3032 5 


in Italy, 2996-2998; marriage of, 2687; sur- 
renders to King William of Prussia, 3032 5 
war with Prussia, 3026-3034. 

Napoleon, Prince Jerome, 3153. 


Napoleon, Prince Louis, 3153. 

Napoleon, Prince Louis, son of Napoleon III, 
death of, 3140. 

Napoleon, Prince Victor, 3153. 

Napoli di Romania, 2774. 

Naram-Sin, III, 112. 

Narbonensis, IOII. 

Narbonne, Viscount of, 1583. 

Narragansett Indians, 2324. 

Narses, 1108; I194,1223,1254,1255, 1299, 1330. 

Narva, battle of, 2377; siege of, 2376. 

Narvaez, General, 24785. 

Narvaez, Pamphilo de, 1922. 

Naseby, battle of, 2202; illus., 

Nashville, battle of, 2908. 

Nasr-ed-Din, 2386; 2993. 

Nassau, 3018. 

Natalie, Queen of Servia, 3204. 

Natchez, 2334; capture of, 2867. 

Natchez Indians, 2334. 

National Assembly, in Germany in 1848, 2809; 
in France in 1789, 2587; in 1848, 2807; in 
1871, 28063 in Prussia in 1848, 2809. 

National Convention of the French Revolution 
(see French Revolution), 2600-2629. 

Nations, civilized and uncivilized, 30; origin of, 

28. 

Naturalists and Physicians, illus., 2983. 

Naucides, 740. 

Nauplia, 548; siege and fall of, 3007. 

Navajo Indians, 2760. 

Naval Battle, Roman,-illus., opp. 1029. 

Naval battles in Egypt under Rameses III., 56. 

Navarette, battle of, 1673. 

Navarino, battle of, | 2776, 2789. 

Navarre, Henry of, 2118-2126. 

Navarre, kingdom of, conquered by Duke of Alva, 
1951; conquered by Ferdinand the Catholic, 
1945; vengeance of Ximenes in, 1956. 

Navarro, Pedro, 1952. 

Navas de Tolosa, battle of, 1824. 

Navigators and Discoverers, illus., 

Naxos, 549, 568, 640. 

Nazareth, 826; 2643. 

Neander, 3358. 

Neapolis, 587; 893. 

Nearchus, 768. 

Nebbi-Yunus, mound of, 205, 208; illus., 208. 

Nebo, Mt., 353; illus.,  354- 

Nebo, the god, 131, 226, 299, 300. 

Nebo-zirzi-sidi, 179. 

Nebraska, 2924. 

Nebuchadnezzar, 59, 193, 266, 269-273, 320, 379, 
380; character and habits of, 272, 2433; con- 
quests of, 270, 271; deportation of populations 
by, 271; edifices and public works of, 271, 
272; empire of, 271; lycanthropy and death 
of, 2733; restoration of temples by, 299. 


opp. 2228. 


opp. 2064. 
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Necessity, Fort, 2418-2421. 

Necherophes, 45. 

Necker, 2586, 2587, 2589, 2595. 

Nectanabis, 702. 

Nectanebo, King of Egypt, 443. 

Neerwinden, battle of, 2254, 2289; 2608. 

Nefruari, wife of Amosis, King of Thebes, 50. 

Negapatam, capture of, 2535. 

Nehavend, battle of, 1342, 1395, 1396. 

Nehemiah, 382, 383. 

Neith, or Net, gr. 

Neko, King of Egypt, 59, 269, 270. 

Nelson, General, 2854, 2860, 2874. 

Nelson, Horatio, Lord Admiral, 2579, 2637, 2640, 
2642, 2661, 2662, 2668, 2669; portrait of, 
2669. 

Nemean Games, 

Nemean Lion, 551. 

Nemesis, 571; statue of, 623 

Nemours, edict of, 2124. 

Nepomuk, Vicar, , 1626. 

Nepos, Cornelius, 27; 

Nepos, Julius, II50. 

Neptune, 559. 

Nerac, peace of, | 2124. 

Nereides, 567,571. 

Nereus, | 567. 

Nergal, 129, 225. 

Neriglissar, or Nergal-sar-uzur, 


579. 


1036. 


274. 


Nero, 829, 1060, 1065-1070; portrait of, 1065. 
Nero, Caius Claudius, 926, 927. 

Nerva, Marcus Cocceius, 1076, 

Nesle, 1704. 

Nesle, Raoulde, 1670. 

Nessus, 552. 

Nestorius, 1138. 

Netherlands, 1705, 19413 2098-2111; 2762; 


Act of Abjuration, 
industries in, 


2106; arts, commerce and 
2099; education in, 2099 ; 
government of, 2099; pacification of Ghent, 

2104; possession of the, | 2098, 2099; prosper- 

ity of, _ 2099; reformationin, 2099; war with 

Spain, 2101, 2111. 
Netherlands, Austrian, 21113; secret society in, 

2455. 

Ten ods, New, 2228, 2325, 2326. 
Netherlands, Spanish, 2111. 
Neuburg, Count-Palatine of, 2158. 
Neufchateau, Francois de, 2635. 
Neuhausel, captured by the Turks, 
Neuilly, battles of, 3046, 3047. 
Neustria, 1203-12006. 
Nevada, 2911. 
Nevers, Duke of, 2119. 
Nevesich, battle of, 3101. 
Neville, Earl of Warwick, 


2310. 


1791, 1793, 1794, 1803. 


Neville’s Cross, battle of, 1850. 

Nevski, Alexander, 1867. 

New Amsterdam, 2325, 2326. 

Newark, 2203. 

Newbern, capture of, 2868. 

New Brunswick, 2325; 24755; 3022. 
Newbury, battles of, 2201, 2202. 
Newcastle, Duke of, 2423, 24313 2489. 
Newcastle, Marquis of, 2200. 

New England, Puritan colonists of, 2180, 2324. 
Newfoundland, 3201. 

New France, 1922. 

Newgate, 2533. 

New Grenada, 3173. 

New Hampshire, 2326. 

New Haven, 2327. 


New Jersey, colony of, 2330; settlement of 
Quakers in, 2330. 
New London, burning of, 2530. 
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Newman, Robert, hanging lantern in the tower, 
illus., 2505. 

Newmarket, battle of, 2901. 

New Netherlands, 2325, 2326. 

New Orleans, battle of, 2745; capture of, 
2861; founding of, 2334; insurrection in, 
2929, 2930; Mafia riots in, 2951; World’s Fair 
at, 2942. 

Newport, 

2328. 

Newport News, 2847. 

New Scotland, 2418. 

New South Wales, 2795. 

New Spain, 1931; 3164. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 2235, 2347; portrait of, 
2348. 

New Ulm, massacre of, 

New York, 
Le eZOR Ts 

New Zealand, 2796. 

Ney, Marshal, 2668, 2675, 2686, 2704, 2708, 2714, 
2716, 2719, 2721. 

Nez Perces Indians, 


2328; Norse tower at, . 1471; illus., 


28775. 
2228, 2325, 2326; riots at Buffalo 


2935, 2936. 


Niagara, Fort, 24213; capture of, 2432; 
2743: 

Nibelungenlied, 1473. 

Nicezea, in Asia Minor, , 1016. 

Niczea, in Central Asia, 768. 


Niceea, in Gaul, 
Nicaragua, canal, 
3284. 


592. ; 
3284; feuds and intrigues in, 


Nice, Council of, 1116; 1236. 

Nice, founding of, 592. 

Nicephorus, 1236. 

Nicetas, 1331, 1340. ; 

Nicholas, Czar of Russia, 2783, 2814; 2988 ; 


and the Greek revolutionists, 
2990; portrait of, 2775. 
Nicholas II., Czar of Russia, 
of, 3256-3258. 
Nicholas, Grand Duke, 
Nicholas II., Pope, 1534, 1536, 1537. 
Nicholas V., Pope, 1634, 1635. 
Nicholas, Prince of Montenegro, 


2775; death of, 


3221; coronation 


3090. 


3085. 


Nicholas the Great, Pope, 1454. 

Nicholsburg, armistice at, 3018. 

Nicias, 662-665, 667-670. 

Nicolai, 2455. 

Nicolls, Colonel Richard, 2325. 

Nicomedes, 648; 783. 

Nicomedia, I107. 

Nicopolis, battle of, 1902; siege and fall of, 


S094- 
Nicostratus of Argos, 444. 
Niebuhr, 857; 3358. 
Niederwald, statue of Germania on the, illus., 
3063. 
Niel, Marshal, 3026. 
Nieuport, battle of, | 2110. 
Niger, Pescennius, 1085, 1092, 1093. 
Night of October 11th, 1492, illus., 
Nightingale, Florence, 2990. 
Nihilists in Russia, 3130-3139; activity of, 
3202; arrests in St. Petersburg of, 3132-31343 
exiled to Siberia, 3139; punishments of, 
31343 trial of; 3136-3138. 
Nile, battle of the, . 2579, 2638 
Nil-pala-zira, 143. 
Nilsson, Christine, 3363. 
Nimeguen, battle of, 2625; peace of, 
Nimrod, 107-109; illus., 109. 
Nimrud, city, 1373; Egyptian representation of 
a siege, illus., 214. 
Nin, or Ninip, 128, 224, 225. 
Ninety-Six, Fort, capture of, 


1920. 


2280. 


2528. 
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Nineveh, BI, 108, 138, 171, 193, 194, 205-210, 
239, 269; Assyrian palaces at, illus., opp. 2545 
battle piece, illus., 2123; great palace of Asshur- 
bani-pal at, 169; luxury and refinement of, 
162, 163; musical procession, illus.,. 2075 pal- 
aces and temples of, 207; relief from palace of, 
illus., opp.131;ruinsof, 205; siege and fall 
of, 190, 193, 269; site of, illus, 207; walls 
of, 207-210. 

Nineveh, battle near, 
buried, 1234. 

Ningpo, capture of, 2793. 

Niobe, 569; head of, illus., opp. 583. 

Nipur, or Nibur, 175; temple at, 125. 

Nirvana, 517. 

Nisibis, 1258-1260 ; 2787. 

Nismes, 2467. 

Nisroch before the symbolic tree, illus., 227. 

Nissa, battle of, 2316; 3103. 

Nithisdale, Lord, 2395- 

Niuchuang, battle of, 


1335; battle on site of 


3241; siege and fall of, 


3244. 
Nivelle, battle of, 2704. 
Nizam ul Mulk, 1549. 
Noah, 26. 
Noailles, Duke of, 2289. 
Noailles, Marshal de, 2410, 2411. 
Nobili, Robert de,, 2010. 
Nobiling, Dr., 3128. 
Noblemen XVII. century, illus., 2159, Opp. 2458. 
Nobunaga, Shogun of Japan, 3191. 
Nogaret, William de, 1664. 
Nogi, General, 3241. 
Noisseville, battle of, 3032. 
Noissy, Fort, 3034, 3039.. 
Noman, ~ 1395. 
Nonconformists and Dissenters, 
Noor Mahl,. 2339, 2340. 
Nordlingen, battles of, 2172, 2175, 2267, 2268. 
Norfolk, Duke of, 1776, 1777- 
Norfolk, another Duke of, 2047. 
Norfolk, a third Duke of,. 2065. 
Norfolk, a fourth Duke of, 2246. 
Norfolk, Virginia, 2744, 2847. 
Noricum, 1014. 
Nortnan conquest of England, 


2062, 2063. 


1184, 1491, 14975 


1842. 
Normandy, Duchy of, 1459, 1487-1492 5 ladies 
of, illus., following 1568. 


Normandy, Dukes of, table, 1492. 
Normans, or Northmen, settlement of, in France, 
1184, 1459, 1469, 1487, 1488. 

Normans in Southern Italy, 1471, 1491. 

North, Lord, 2493, 2501, 2502, 2521, 2522, 2532, 
2536, 2559, 2560, 2562, 2503. 

North America—discovered by Northmen, 
1471; English colonies in, 2321-2333; French 
colonies in, 2333) 2334+ 

Northampton, battle of, 1791. 

Northampton, treaty of, . 1758, 1849. 

Northampton, Earl of, 2242. 

Northamptonshire, 1209; 2202. 

Northbrook, Lord, 3072. 

North Carolina, 2729, 2844. 

Northcote, Sir Stafford, 3105. 

North Dakota, 2950. 

Northern War,  2375-2383- 

North Foreland, battle of, 2213. 

Northmen, or Normans, 1184; marauding expe- 
dition of the, illus., 14703; religion of the, 
1463-1487; Spain, Italy and Greece overrun by 
the, 1469. ; 

North Point, battle of, 2445 

Northumberland, Earl of, 
2052, 2065. 


779) 1780; 2051, 


Northumbria, Angle kingdom of, —_1209. 

Northwest Territory (U.S.), laws and government 
of, 2546; settling of, 2729. 

Norwalk, 2524. 

Norway, kingdom of, 
established in, 


1857-1859; Christianity 
1858; conquest of, by Canute 
the Great, 1858; decline of, 1859; govern- 
ment of, 2802; kings of, table, - 3386; Lu- 
theranism in, 2012; transferred to Sweden, 
2762, 2802; under Hakon the Good, 1857 3 un= 
der Queen Margaret, 1860; wars of, 1855, 
TORS 2a SL. 
Nothus, Davius, 436-438. ; 
Notre Dame, Cathedral of, Paris, illus., 2779. 
Notre Dame, church of, 2612, 27783 2987 5 
illustration of, 2779. 
Nottingham, battle of, 1499. 
Nottingham, Countess of, 2080. 
Nottingham, Earl of, 2365. 
Noureddin, King of Damascus, ~ 
Nouvillas, 3052, 3060, 3113. 
Novara, battles of, 1944 5 
Nova Scotia, 2418. 


1431, 1432. 
2773, 2817. 


Novgorod, 1862, 1867-1870. 
Novi, battle of, 2642. 
Nox, 568. 


Nubia, 2786. 

Nujuffghur, battle of, 2994. 

Numancia, 3060. 

Numantia, conquest and destruction of, 940 

Numa Pompilius, 859. 

Numerian, . 1105. 

Numidia, 387; 

Numitor, 857, 858. 

Nuns, 1564; palace of the, Yucatan, illus., 
opp. 1923- 

Nuremberg, peace of, 

Nuremberg, siege of, 

1560. 

Nursia, Benedict of, . 1564. 

Nutpe, 92. 

Nyaya philosophy, 498-502. 

Nymphenburg, League of, 2407. 

Nystadt, peace of, 2383. 


927, 929, 951-953, TOT9. 


1969, 1980, 1986. 
2168; tournament at, illus., 


OAs GROVE, battle of, 2871. 
Oan, 121. 
Oates, Titus, 2230, 2231, 2236. 
Oaxaca, 3184, 3185. 
Obeidollah, 1402. 
Obeidullah, 3252. 
Obelisks, of Assyria, 
of Shalmaneser II., 
Shamas-Vul, 160. 
Obolla, conquest of, by the Moslems, 1385. 
O’Brien, Smith, rebellion of, 2794. 
O’Brien, William, 3150. 
Ocana, battle of, 2686. 


,202; of Egypt, 51, 755 
158; illus., Taj OL 


Oceanus, 560, 564, 567. 
Ochus, Artaxerxes, 443, 444. 
O’Connell, Daniel, 2789-2793. 


O’Connor, Roderick, King of Connaught, 1733. 

Octavia, first wife of Nero, 1066. 

Octavia, second wife of Mark Antony, 999, 1090. 

Octavius Cesar, 978, 992, 994-1000, 1002-1004. 

Oczakoff, battle of, 2405, 2468; siege and fall of, 

2468. 

Odenatus, 1102; 1249, 1250. 

Odessa, bombardment of, 2989; founding of, 
2469. 

Odessus, 585. 

Odillon Barrot, 2806. 

Odin, or Woden, 1024, 1025, 
1476, 1477, 1480, 1484-1486. 

Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1506. 


1210, 1472, 1474, 
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Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 1720, 1723. 


Odoacer, 1150; 1190, I19QI. 
Oo Dogherty, 218r, ; 
O’Donnell, General, 2786. 
Odyssey, Homer? 8, 549, 610. 


@cumenical Council at Rome, 
Oeland, naval battle at, 2381. 
CEnotrians, 855. 
Oersted,) +3351. 
Offayy) 1203% 
Offa’s Dyke, 1213, 
Officers, French Guard, illus., 
Og, King of Bashan, 353. 
O edensburg, 2743. 
Ortioipe James Edward, 
S traitsiot, “Opp. 2325, 2932. 
Ogulnian Law, 906. 
O’Higgins, 3172 
Ohio,, ~2734. a 
Ohio Company, = 2418. 
Okechobee Lake, battle of, 2754 
Oktai, Great Khan of Tartary, 

of Russia by, 1885. 
Olaf, the Lap-King, 


3025, 3066. 


2435, Opp. 2458. 


2331, 2332; por- 


1885 ; conquest 


1859. 


Olag the Saint, King of Norway, 1486; 1858. 
Olat Trygveson, King of Norway, 1858. 
Oldcastle, Sir John, Lord Cobham, 1783. 
Olden, Governor Charles §S., = 2912. 

Oldenburg, 1861. 

Oleg; of Russia, 1862. 

Olga, 1863. 

Oliver and Roland, story of, 1441-1443. 

Oliver Cligson, 1675-1677. 

Oliver Crontwell, _ 2200-2206, 2209-2219. 
Qllivier,,Emile,. 3026, 3027, 3030. 

Ollo, 3060. f 

Olmitz, battle of, 3016. 

Olney, Richard, 2961; portrait of, opp. 2956. 


Olo Ho Pu, — 3237. 


Olopen, 530. 

Olozaga, 3027. 
Oltenitza, battle of, 2989. 
Olustee, battle of, 2894. 


Olya-Tepe, capture of, 3099. 

Olybrius, -1150. 

Olympia, 547, 562, 578, 700, 701. 

Olympiad, first, 578; the one hundred and 
fourth, 701. : 

Olympias, 1777. 

Olympic festival 578. 

Olympic games, 578, 579, 581, 663, 681; 1068; 
foot race, illus., opp. 579. 

Olympics, General, _ 3085, 

Olympius, 1145. 

Olympus, Mt., 543, 558. 

Olynthian War, 689, 690. 


Olynthus, city, 2 705, 710-714. 

Omar*Pasha, 2988 

Omar the Khalif, 1387-1398; at Jerusalem, 
1388 ; character ‘of, 1398 ; conquests of, 1388; 
edict of, concerning Alexandrian library, 
"9397; entry of, into Jerusalem, illus., 1389 ; 
mogque of, at Jerusalem, 1388; pays and pen- 
sions soldiers, 1308. 

Ombos, 42; ruins of, illus., 76. 

Ommiyades, dynasty of, 1401-1408, 1428; mas- 
sacre of, 1409, I410. 

Omri, 374. 

O’Neil, clan of, 

O’Neil,*Hugh, 2078. 

@nomarchus, 710. 

Opechancanough, 2322. 

Ophellas, King of Cyrené, 

Ophir, 321. 

Opimius, 949. 


1756# ite 


395: 


r Orientals, general characteristics of, 


INDEX. 


Opium War inChina, 2792, ~793. 
Oporto, 1828; 2682, 2772. 
Oppéde, Baron d’, _ 1985. 

Optatus, 1123. 

Oracles, Grecian, 576-578. 

Oran, _ 3060. 


Orange, William I., Prince of, 2099-2108; assas- 
sination of, 2067, 2108. 

Orange, William, Prince of, afterwards William 
Ill. of England, 2232, 2244-2258, 2278-2290. 

Orchard Knob, battle of, 2890 


Ord, Edward O. (Or, General, ee, 2916. 
Oread, oat 

Oregon, 2831. 

Orellana, 1923. 

Orense, 3052. 

Orestes, 1150. 

Orford, Earl of, 2409. 

Orient, L’, battle of, 2626. 

Orient, L’, vessel, 2638. 


Orientalists, list of, 489, 512. 


31, 32. 


Oriflamme of France, 1647, 1648. 


Origen, 842, 1097, 1136. 

Orinoco, 1919. 

Oriskany, battle of, 2520. 

Orissa, 2559. 

Orizaba, 3182-3185. 

Orkhan, 1900. 

Orkney, Earl of, 1780. 

Orleanists, 2985, 3040, 3043, 3050, 3067. 

Orleans, capture of, 3036; edict of, 2153 
siege of, 1680-1685, 1787. 

Orleans, Duke of, ‘‘ Philip Egalité,’”’ 2596, 2605, 
2608, 2612. 

Orleans, Gaston, Duke of, 2265, 2267, 2268, 2272. 

Orleans, House of, 167 2 


Orleans, Philip, Duke of, 
Orleans, the Maidof, 1681-1696, 1787. 
Orloff, Alexis, 2456, 2460. 
Ormazd (see Ahura-Mazda), 


2366, 2395, 2399. 


2ete 


Ormazd and Ahriman, mythof, 253-256. 
Ormazd, Fravishis of, 248. 

Ormond, Duke of, 2372, 2394, 2396. 
Ormond, Marquis of, 2210. 

Ormuz, Portuguese at, 1936. 

Orontes, 442. 

Orpheus, 574. 

Orsini, family of, 1819. 

Orsini, the would-be regicide, 2996. 
Ortega, 3183. 

Orthez, ez 70te 

Orthogrul, 1899. 

Osborne, Sir Thomas, 2230. 

Oscans, 855. 

Oscar I., of Sweden and Norway, 2802. 


Oscar hie of Sweden and Norway, 
trait of, 3289. 

Osceola, 2753, 2754. 

Oshima, General, 3239. 

Osiris, 92-96. 

Osman Digma, 

Osman Pasha, 3085, 3092, 3094, 3098, 3101, 3102. 

Osnabriick, 2176. 

OsorkonI., 56. 

OsorkonIlI., 56. 

Ossa, Mt., 544. 

Ostend, siege and fall of, 

Ostia, 862. 

Ostracism, origin of, in Athens, 

Ostrogothic Kingdom in Italy, 11g0—1194. 

Ostrogoths, 1131, 1132, 1134,1149;  I19QI-1194, 
1221-1223; home of the, _1180, 1183; pursued 
by Belisarius, illus., fe enue 1422, 

Ostrolenka, battle of, 2783. 


2802; pore 


3146, 3163. 


2110. 


608, 609, 623. 


' Paladins, of Charlemagne, 


INDEX. 


Oswald, General, 

Oswego, 2421. 

Othman, founder of Ottoman Empire, 
1899, 1900. 

Othman II.,' 2309. 

Othman III., | 2460. 

Othman the Khalif, ~ 1399. 

Othniel, 361. 

Otho, Duke of Bavaria, 1533; 

Otho I., theGreat,of Germany, 1461, 1525; con- 
quests of, 1526; crowned with the [ron Crown, 

1527; made Emperor of Rome, __ 1527. 

Otho Il., of Germany, 1461, 1528, 1529. 

Otho III., of Germany, 1529, 1530. 

Otho IV., of Germany, 1609, I610. 

Otho, of Greece, 2777; abdication of, 

Otho, of Rome, 1070. 

Othrys, Mt., 546, 558. 

Otis, James, 2496, 2497, 2501. 

Ottawa, 3022; Parliament House at, illus., 

Ottawa Indians, 2433. 

Otterburn, battle of, 1850. 

Ottocar, Kingof Bohemia, 1618. 

Ottoman Empire, civil war in, 1903; conquests 
of, 1901; decline of the, 2098, 2098, 2308- 
2321, 2395, 2405, 2460-2469; government of, 
1901; rise of the, 1899, 1907, 1970, 1985; 
2094, 2095; under MohammedlI., 1903. 

Ottoman Turks,. 1185; 1941. 

Oude, kingdom of, 2993. 

Oudenarde, battle of, — 2369. 

Oudinot, General, 2817 ; 

Oudinot, Marshal, 2708. 

Ouled Riahs, extermination of the, 

Ouray, Indian chief, 2936, 2937- 

Ouwaroff, General, 2699. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, 2182. 

Ovid, 856, 1035. 

Oxenstiern, Axel, Chancellor of Sweden, 2172, 
2175, 2267, 2295, 2296. 

Oxford, Earlof, 2242, 2371, 2374s 2393) 2394- 

Oxford, University of, IBOI,. 1565 ; 1749 5 


2690. 
1883, 


3008. 


3021. 


2986. 


2801, 2802. 


2044. 
Oyama, Field-Marshal, 3232, 3237) 3239- 


ACHOMIUS, « , 1564. 


Pacific Ocean, discovery of, by Balboa, 1921. 
Pactolus, river, 305. 
Pactyas, 414. 
Paderborn, peace of, 1439. 
Paducah, 2854. 
Padus, 848. 
Peonia,° 706. 
Pestum, Temple of Neptune at, illus., opp. 869. 


Pagasean Gulf, 
Pages, Garnier, 
Paine, Thomas, 
of, 2510. 
Painters, the Great, of England, 2650; of France, 
2350; of Germany, 2151} of Greece, 740, 
741; of modern Italy, 2150, 2151; of Spain, 
2350-2353; of the Flemish school, 2350. 
Pakenham, General, 2745. 
Pakenham, Mr., 2800. 
Palace, Mayors of the, 1205, 1200. 
Paladines, d’Aurelles de, General, 
1441. 
Palzologi, dynasty of, ~ 18476. 
Palzologus, Constantine, 1878, 1905. 
Palzologus, John, 1634, 1878. 
Palzologus, Manuel, ~ 1903. 
Paleologus, Michael, —§ 1577; 
Palafox, 268r. 
Palais de Justice, _ 3045- 
Palais de la Quai d’Orsey, 


0545° 
2806, 2807; . 3033- 
2510, 2543, 2601, 2649; portrait 


3036. 


1660, 1876. 


3049 3050. 
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Palais Royal, 2588; 3049, 3050. 
Palatinate, _ 1629, 1990; 2164, 2171, 2177; deso- 
lations of the, 2279, 2287; war of the, 1635. 
Palatine games, 1063. F 
Palatine Hill, 858. m 
Palermo, © 1660, 1661; 2404; 2816; 2999 ; 
insurrection in, 2805. 
Pales, 867. 
Palestine, 490, 818, 1017, 1081; description of, 


357, 358; garden of Gethsemane at, illus., 
opp. 338; invaded by the Egyptians, 593 
Moslem power in, | 1578; overrun by Koras- 
mians, 15773 wars in, 1432. ig 
Palestro, battle of, 2997. 
Palissy, Bernard, portrait of, 
Pallalore, battle of, — 
Pallas, 559. 
Palm, bookseller of Nuremberg, _ 
Palma, Thomas Estrada, portrait of, 
Palmer, General, 2907. 
Palmer, John M.,  . 2965. 
Palmerston, Lord, 2792 5 
portrait of, 2990. 
Palmyra, kingdom of, err02-itallaor, 1103} 
ruins of, illus., 330; temple of Jupiter at, 
illus., opp. 1116; triumphal arch at, illus., * 320, 
Palo Alto, battle of, 27585 3181. e 
Palos, 1916. 
Palus Meotis, 585. 
Pamphilus, 740. 
Pamphylia, 1016. 
Pan, the god, , 570. 
Panama, ,1921; 3172. Bs 
Panama Canal Company, . 3201, 322. 
Pan-American Congress,  2950.. sf oa 
Pandects of Justinian, , 1225-1229. 
Pandolf, 1739. 
Pandora, 561. 
Pandulf Ironhead, Duke of Benevento, 
Panin, Count, 2460. 
Panitza, Major, , 3203. 
Panniput, battle of, 2389. 
Pannonia, 1014. 
Panormus, battle of, gil. 
Pantheism, 33: 
Pantheon of Paris, 2808. 
Pantheon of Rome, 1030, 
Panticapeum, 587 
Pantin, battle of, 
Paoli, massacre of, 
Paoli, Pascal, 2449. 
Papacy, Hierarchy and Monachism, 
Papal Costumes, illus., 2007. 
Papal Insignia, illus.,. 3066. 
Papal Power, in the Middle Ages, 1561-1563. 
Papal States, 1197; bandits and convicts in, 


opp. 2580. 


2672. 
3275- 


2999, Z019, 3027, 


a 


1529. 


3049, 3059. 
2518. 


1561-1564. 


2484, 2785; invaded by Desiderius, 1198; in- 
vaded by the Piedmontese, — 2999. rs 
Paphlagonia, 306; 7593 803. 
Paphos, 565. " “ 
Papineau, Louis Joseph, , 2755, 2792. Pr i 
Papinian, 1094. t 


Papirius Carbo, 953. <5 

Papirius Marcus, 887 “and the Gaul, iflus., 
opp. 890. - 

Pappenheim, 2170. 

Papremis, battle of, 435. 


Papyrus, of the Egyptians, 80; the Prisse, illus., 


opp. 59. "™ ¥ a 
Para, revolt of, 3225. ela 
Paraguay, 31733; conquest of, by the*Spaniards, 

© 1935; Seven Missions of,. 2448. 
Paredes, General, 3180, 3181. 


Parepa Rosa, 3363. 
Paretonium, 1002. 


2535- * 


* 
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Pariahs, 489. 

Parian marble, 26. 

Paris, anarchist outrages in, 
barricades of 1848, 2807, 2808; of 1851, 
2986, 2987; of 1871, 3045-3050; bomb explo- 
sion in Chamber of Deputies, 32143; cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame at, illus., 2479; fortifi- 
cation of, in 1840, 2800; International Ex- 
position at, 2991, 3070, 3155; made capital of 
France, 1201; massacre of Orleanists in, 
1678; massacre of St. Bartholomew in, 212%, 
2122; revolution of 1789 in, 2584-2654; of, 
1870 in, 3032; riots in, 3033, 3034, 3153; 
second reign of terror in, 3046; sieges of, 

1454, 1456; 2128; + 3037-3040. 

Paris, Commune of 1871 in, 3045-3050; bom- 

bardment during, 3048; mob law in, 3045, 


5200, 3201, 3214; 


3046; vandalism during, 3049. 
Paris, Countde, 2800; 3067, 3153. 
Paris, Peace of, in 1763, 2439; 2490, 2491; in 


1783, _ 2536, 2537; in 18ro, 2684.; in 1814, 
27Is sinters, | 27205 in 1856, 2991, 3044. 

Paris, siege and fall of, in 1870, 1871, 3034-3040; 
balloon service during, 320353; battles of, 
3037; bombardment during, 3039; famine in, 
during, 3040; surrender of, 3040. 

Paris, son of Priam, ~ 553, 564. 

Parker, Matthew, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
2060. 

Parker, Sir Hyde, 2661. 

Parker, Sir Peter, 2509, 2534. 

Parker, Theodore, 3357. 

Parkman, Francis, 3357; portrait of, opp. 3372. 

Park, Mungo, 3304. 

Parliament, the English, Barebones, 2214, 2215; 
division of, 1764, 1767; houses of, illus., | 


opp. 1764; origin of the, 1746; reforms of, 
27943; struggle of, with the Stuarts, 2178— 

2248; the Good, 1768; the Long, 2196-2214; 
the Rump, 2220. 

Parliament, the Irish, abolition of, 2581; inde- 
pendence of, 2536, 2559. 

Parliament, the Paris, 1658; , 2584, 2586. 

Parliament, the Scotch, 1849; 2081, 2089, 
2090; abolitionof, 2367, 2368. 


Parliament Houses, at London, 
3020; at Ottawa, illus., 3021 


illus., 


1765 5 


Parma, battle of, 2404. 
Parmenides,. 730. 
Parmenio, 760. 


Parnassus, Mt., 543, 546, 560, 571, 577. 

Parnell, Charles Stewart, 3141, 3149, 3150, 3196. 

Paros, 549, 622. 

Parr, Catharine, wife of Henry VIII., 
2044, 2047. 

Parrhasius, 740. 

Parry, 3349. 

Parsees,- 248, 253. 

Parthamaspates, 107 

Parthenon of Athens, 


2043, 


* 563, 738, 740; destroyed 


by the Turks, 2315; illus., opp. 725, opp. 549, 
652. 

Parthia, 406; 810, 812, 1083, 1084; description 
of,, 808, 811; Roman conquests in, 815-8173. 


Salt Desert of, 
Parthian Empire of the Arsacide, 
Parthians, 

814, 817. 
Parton, James, 2357, 

Parysatis, wife of Darius Nothus, 
Pasargade, battles of, 243, 244; 

of, 473- é 
Pascal, 2350; portrait of, opp. 3351. 
Pascal Paoli, 2449. 
Paschal II., Pope, 


811; soldiers of, 813. 
810-818, 


977; characteristics of the, 812, 


430, 437. 


412; ruins 


1544. 
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Paschal III., Pope (Guido of Crema), 1606. 

Pasht, or Bubastis, 51. 

Paskiewitsch, General, 
2989. 

Pasquas de Flores, 

Passarovitz, peace of, 


2775, 2776, 2784, 2814; 


1921. 
2395: 


Passau, religious peace of, 1996. 
Passover, feast of the, 348-351. 
Pasteur, Louis, 3351. 

Paswan, Oglou, Pasha, 2679. 
Patena, 331. 

Paterson, William, ee 


Patriarchs, Hebrew, 3347-34 

Patricians of Rome, 861, ee -884, 891-893. 

Patrick Henry, 2497, 2507, 2554. 

Patrick, St., 1732. 

Patterson, Robert, General, 

Patti, Adelina, 3364. 

Paul, Czar of Russia, 
2662; portrait of, 

Paul III., Pope, 


2847, 2848. 

2474; 2640, 2643, 2661, 
2661. 

1980, 1991, 1993. 


Paul IV., Pope, 19907 ; 2091; reforms of, 
2092, 2093. 
Paulusty 828, 829, 842, 1061. 


Pauline Bonaparte, 2665. 
Paulinus, first Archbishop of York, 
Paulinus, Suetonius, 1066. 
Paulovich, General, 3085. 

Paulucci, 2679. 

Paulus, #“milius, 924. 

Paulus, A. milius, another, 782, 934. 

Paulus Hook (now Jersey City), capture of, 
2524. 

Pausanias, 549, 634-639, 642, 677, 685. 

Pavia,. battle of, 19745 2082; illus., opp. 
1971 ; captured by Charlemagne, 1439; Cap- 
tured by Lautrec, 1977; fallof, 14309. 

Pavia, General, Coup d’Etatof, 3060. 

Paxos, 544. 

Payne, John Howard,. 3354. 

Peach Orchard Station, battle of, , 2872. 

Peacock, vessel, 2745. 

Pearce, General, 2847. 

Pea Ridge, battle of, 2867. 

Pearson, Colonel, 3140. 

Peasant War in Germany, illus., 

Pecht 39192: 

Peck, General, 2889. 

Pedro I., Dom, of Brazil, 

Pedro II., Dom, of Brazil, 


1212. 


Opp. 1957 


27472: : 
272° 3172; depo- 


sition of, 3176, 3177: visitto United States of, 
2931. 
Pedro I., of Portugal, 1830. 
Pedro II., of Portugal, 2294, 2363. 


Pedro the Cruel, 
1830. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 
Corn Laws, 
ERY 

Pegasus, 571, 573._ 

Pegu, Kingdom of, 2392. 

Peixoto, Floriano, 3223-3228. 

Pekah, King of Israel, 375. 


King of Spain, 1673, 1763, 


24789, 279 2985; and the 
2794; Picea instituted by, , 


Pekin, 3001, 3188; great earthquake at, 2391. 
Pelagius, 1138. 

Pelasgians of Greece, _ 549, 550. 
Pelasgiotis, 545. 

Peleus, 564. 

Pelham, Henry, 2411. 

Pelican, vessel, 2744. 

Pelion, Mt., 544. 

Pelissier, General, 2801. 
Pelistat, battle of, 3096. 

Pella, 704. 

Pelletan, Eugene, 3033. 


a 
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Pelopidas, 442, 690-694, 698-700. 
Peloponnesian war, 656-675. 
Peloponnesus, 543, 5441 55%) 557 697; 699; 700 


7o1, 716; Dorian conquest of, 579. 

Pelops, 551. 

Pelusium, 419, 420; 1002; battle of, 174, 
1753 797; fallof, 1396. 

Pemberton, General John C., 

Pembroke, Earl of, 1733. 

Pembroke, Earl of, another, 2242. 

Pembroke, William, Earl of, 1741, 1744. 

Penates, 572. 

Pendergast, Maurice, 1733. 

Pendleton, George H., 2911. 

Penelope, Ulysses relating his wanderings to, 
illus., 555. 
Peninsular War, 

2699, 2700, 2704. 

Penn, Admiral, _ 2216. 

Penn, William, 2235, 2329; grants made to, 
2330; portraits of, opp. 2325» 23313 treaty of, 
with the Indians, 233!. 

Pennsylvania, colony of, 2330, 2331; Confed- 
erate raids into, 2877, 29025 Homestead riots 
in, 2951; railroad riots in, — 2935. 

Pensacola, 2868; capture of, 2745. 

Pentland, battle of, 2227. 

Pepin d’ Heristal, 1205. 

Pepin the Little, 1197; 1206, 1432-1438. 

Pepperell, William, General, 2415, 2418. 

Pequigny, treaty of, 1707. 

Pequod Indians, 2324. 

Pequod War, 2227. 

Perea, 1018. 

Perceval, Spencer, 
2699. 

Percy, Henry, surnamed Hotspur, 

Percy, Lord, 1847. 


2880, 2883. 


2681, 2682, 2685, 2693, 2694- 


2690; assassination of, 


1777-1780. 


Perdiccas, 775, 777, 806. 
Perdiccas I., 705. 
Perdiccas II., 795. 


Perdiccas III., 705. 

Perdiccas, King of Macedon, 654. 
Pére Duchesne, 2609. 

Pére la Chaise, the Jesuit, 2284, 2285. 
Pére la Chaise, battles of, 3049, 3050. 
Pére la Chaise, cemetery of,  3047- 
Perennis, 1085. 


Pergamon, altar on Acropolis of, illus., opp. 
582. 

Pergamos, 684; 800, 931, 940. 

Periander, 581, 617, 618. 


Pericles, 646, 647, 649-651, 655-658, 7273 power 
and popularity of, 651. 

Peripatetics, 734- 

Perinthus, siege of, 716. 

Perisabor, conquered by Julian, 1267. 

Perizzites, 355: 

Perkin Warbeck, 1805-1807. 

Pernambuco, siege of, 3225. 

Peronne, 1702; meeting of Louis XI. and Charles 
the Bold at, illus., 17093. 

Peroté, capture of, 2761. 

Perovsky, Forte, capture of, 3077- 

Perozes, 1287-1292; coins of, 1292. 

Perpetual Peace, 1981. 

Perpignan, siege of, 1983; 2174. 

Perron, Anquetil due, 249. 

Perry, Commodore Oliver Hazard, 2740. 

Perry, Commodore Matthew C., 2826 ; 3193. 

Perryville, battle of, 2874. 

Persarmenia, 1306, 1314. 

Persecutions ot the early Christians, first, 1067; 
second, 1076; third, 1080; fourth, 1081; fifth, 
1084; sixth, 1098; seventh, 1100; eighth, 1101; 


Peru—Bolivian confederation, 


ninth, r1or; tenth, 1108; the ten great, 1110-1118. 


Persephone, 565; temple of, at Eleusis, 739. 
Persepolis, 768; edifices and ruins at, 466- 
4133 inscription at, 430; ruins of, illus., 
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Perseus, King of Macedon, 


81, 782, 5 
Perseus, the demi-god, ae HER 


Persia, 60; Achzemenian Kings of, 245} and 
the Ghiznivide Empire, 1551-1557; asa Me- 
dian satrapy, 242; description of, 403-405; 


kings of, table of, 1348; Mohammedan con- 


quest of, 1390-1396; rock inscription in, illus. 
riuyfe 
Persia, modern, 2334-2346, 2384-2392 5 civil 
wars in, 2140, 2385; friendly intercourse with 
England, 2141; Nassr-ed-Din, Shah of, assas- 
sinated, 32513; rebellions in, 2384; rise of, 


2140, 2142; shahs of, table of, 9388; Suffeean 
dynasty of, 2140; under Abbas the Great, 
2141, 2142; war with England, 2993. 

Persian Empire, Medo-, 403-483. 

Persian Empire of the Sassanide, New, | 1242~ 
1348; advance under Sapor I1., 12476; civiliza- 
tion of, 1342; classes in, 13473 court and 
court officials of, 1345, 1346; gold mines of, 

1281; prosperity in, 1287; subjugation of, 
by Saracens, 1388-1391; wars, conquests and 
invasions of, 1243-1334. 

Persians, architecture and art of the, 466-477 5 
burial customs of the, 474,475; 1299; coins 
and gems of the, ~ 477; commerce, trade and 
industries of the, 464, 478; dress and habits of 
the, 461, 462, 464; education and characteristics 
of the, 447,448, 463; king and court of the, 
456-461 ; marriage customs ofthe, 457-459, 462; 

1345; migrations of the, 411; nobles and 
warriors, illus., 39; religion of the, 478- 
483; 1289, 1345; taxation of the, 428; war- 
fare and army of the, 448-456 5 1347; writ- 
ing of the, 483. 

Persius, the poet, 1087. 

Pertinax, 1091, 1093. 

Peru, as a Spanish province, 1934: early history 
of, 19323 fate of the natives off) 1034gineced 
by San Martin, 27733 government and civil- 
ization of, _ 1932; Incas of, 1932; inde- 
pendence of, 3172; Pizarro’s conquest of, 
1932-1934 3 revolutionin, 3172; Tupac Amaru’s 
insurrection in, 3164. 

3173) 3174- 

Perusia, 999. 

Pescennius Niger, 1085, 1092, 1093. 

Peschiera, battle of, 2816. 

Pestalozzi, 3363. 

Pesth, 2813, 2814} 

Peter Lombard, 1565. 

Peter, of Aragon, 1583-1585. 

Peter II., of Russia, 2403. 

Peter III., of Russia, 2438, 2450. 

Peter, St., 829. 

Peter the Great, 
education of, 


3019; siege of, 1983. 


Peter the Hermit, 1568, 1571. 
Peterborough, Earl of, 2366. 
Petersburg, siege of, 2900, 2916, 2917. 
Petersburg, St., 2377. 

Peterswaldau, treaty of, 2707. 
Peterwardein, 2395; 2812. 

Pétion, 2598. 


Petition of Right, 2189, 2190. 

Petra, 832; siege and fall of,- 835, 836; 
1305-1308. 

Petrarch, 1566; portrait of, opp. 1566. 
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Petri, Laurentius, 2o11. 
Petri, Olaus, 2o11. 
Petronius Maximus, 
Petrowski, 2703. 
Pfalzburg, surrender of, 
Pheedrus, 1087. 
Phalereus, Demetrius, 778. 
Phalerum, 648. 
Phanagoria, 587. 
Pharamond, 1198. 
Pharaoh, Menepta, 
Pharaoh, Neko, 59. 
Pharaohs, 44-62. 
Pharax, 686. 
Pharisees, 818. 
Pharnabazus, 436, 672, 673, 686. 
Pharnaces, 085. 


1149. 
3037+ 


54, 55- 


Pharos, light-house, 791; illus., 

Pharsalia, 545; battle of, 983; flight of Pom- 
peius from, illus., opp. 977: 

Phayllus, 713. 

Pheidon, 580. 

Pherochanes, 1323. 

Phidias, 623, 651, 739, 740. 

Philadelphia, 233%); 2503, 2507, 2510, 2518, 


2522, 2547, 2548; Centennial Exposition at, 
2930, 2931; Independence Hall at, illus., 2509; 
settlement of, 2331. 

Philadelphus, Ptolemy, 791-795. 

Philhellenic society, 2775. 

Philanthropy in England in the XVIII. century, 


2653, 2654. 
Philetas, 791. 


Philibert, Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, _, 1997. 

Philip Arrhidzus, 775. 

Philip Augustus, of France, 1585; 1651- 
1655, 1736, 1737; character of, 16553; con- 


quests of, 
1652; marriages of, 

1651. , 

Philip Egalité, 2605-2608, 2612. 

Philip, King of the Wampanoags, portrait of, 
2324. 

Philip of Austria, 

Philip I., of France, 

Philip VI., of France, 

Philip V., of Macedon, 

Philip II., of Spain, 1998 ; 2098, 2099, 2116, 
2118, 2121; character and religion of, 2091, 
2093; death of, 2098; disastrous reign of, 
2098; Elizabeth of England and, 2062; Eng- 


1653, 1654; in Palestine, 1575; 
1652; policy of, 


1837, 1945, 1946. 


1645, 1646. 
1578; 1667, 1668, 1670. 


781, 930; 933- 


land and, 2054, 2055, 2073; marries Mary, 
Queen of England, 2055; Spain under, 
2091-2109. 

Philip III., of Spain, 2291. 

Philip I1V., of Spain, 2291-2293. 

Philip V., of Spain, 2293, 2360-2373, 2396, 2399, 


2400, 2406, 2407, 2414. 
Philip, of Suabia, 1609. 
Philip, of the Wampanoags, 2324 
Philip, Prince of Asturias, 2259. 


Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 1673, 1676, 
1677. 

Philip the Bold, of France, 1660, 1661. 

Philip the Fair, of France, 1661, 1666; charac- 


ter of, 1666; excommunication of, 1663, 
1664; Knights Templars destroyed by, 1666 ; 
makes Bertrand de Goth, Pope, 16653 wars 
of, 1661-1663. 

Philip the Good, Dukeof Burgundy, 1679, 1681, 


1689, 1697-1701, 1786. 
Philip the Great, of Macedon, 
706, 7203; character of, 720; conquers Sparta, 
4716; dominions of, 708; in Thebes, 706; 
marriage of, 707; policy of, 706. 


444, 698, 702-704, 


INDEX. 


Philippa, of Hainault, 1675, 1761; among the 
poor, illus., opp. 1670. 
Philippa, wife of John of Portugal, _1830. 
Philippe, Louis, 2779, 2780, wire 2806. 
Philippi, 705; battle of, 996. 
Philippi, West Virginia, battle of, 
Philippics of Demosthenes, 729. 
Philippicus, 1235, 1322. 
Philippine Islands, 3222; death of Francesca 
Venezuela in, | 3283; government of Church 
and State in, 3282; mapof, 3283; revolt in, 
3282, 3283; ‘‘Sons of Freedom” in, 3283. 
Philippopolis, battle of, 3103. 
Philippus, 691. 
Philipsburg, siege of, 2404. 
Philistia, plains of, 356. 
Philistines, 365; and the Israelites, 
established in Philistia, 
the, 356. 
Phillips, Lionel, 
Phillips, Wendell, 
Philomelus, —_709. 
Philopator, 786. 
Philopemen, 781. 
Philo, Publilius, 906. 
Philosophers, illus., 3299. 
Philosophers of the X VIII. century, 
Philosophy, Buddhist, 
539; French, 2446; German,' 
613-619, 729-737; Hindoo, 
Modern, 2347; 2647, 2648; 
fucius, 536-539; of Tao-ism, 
tical, 2247; scholastic, 1565. 
Philotas,: 766. 
Phipps, Captain, 2569. 
Phipps, Sir William, 2325, 2418. 
Phlius, 689, 699. 
Phocea, 584. 
Phocas,° 1233, 1238, 1329, 1330. 
Phocians, 550, 693, 708, 709. 
Phocion, “712; 7285 9 777. 
Phocis, 546, 694, 708, 710, 715. 
Pheebe, 2745. 
Pheebidas, 689, 690, 692. 
Pheenicia, 315, 316, 323-325; 
and colonies of, 321-323; 389; description 
of, 315; independenceof, 417; invasions of, 
172, 179, 320; supremacy of Egyptin, 316; 
Syria and, 315-333; under Assyria, TBs 
under the Medo-Persian Empire, 320. 
Pheenician Embassy at the Court of Solomon, 


2852. 


366-368 ; 
356; nomadic life of 


3266. 
2824. 


2045. 
523-524; Chinese, 536- 
2455; Grecian, 
498, 508-510; 
3350; of Con- 
539, 540; Scep- 


551; commerce 


illus., opp. 361. 

Pheenicians, alphabet of, 324; art and architec- 
ture of, 324,325; government of, 315; man- 
ufactures of the, 323, 3243 race of, 3153 re- 
ligion of the, 326, 327. 

Pheenician ships, illus., 322. 

Phormio, 650. 

Phraortes, 236. 

Phrygia, 307,308; 1758, 759; ‘783, 940. 


Phrygians, description of the, 307. 
Phryxus, oe 

Phthah, 

Phthah- Sokari- One chapel of, 58. 
Phthasuarsas, 1208. 

Phyllace, 705. 

Phyllidas, 691. 

Physicists, Great, illus., 2782. 
Piacenza, battle of, 2414. 

Piankhi, 57. 


Piano-forte, invention of, 2647. 
Piar, General, 3170. 

Piast, Duke of Poland, 1871. 
Piasts, 1871. 

Piat, 3050. 


‘Pisa, Republic of, 
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Picard, Ernest, 3033. 

Piccolomini, General, 2171. 

Picenum, 850, 851, 905. 

ee General, 2616, 2618, 2624, 2625, 2630, 
2665. 

Pickens, Colonel Andrew, 

Pickens, Fort, 2837, 2857. 

Pickens, Governor, 2843. 

Pickett, General, 2879, 2895, 2900. 

Picton, Sir Thomas, 2719. 

Picts, 1080, 1094; 1207, 1208; 1839. 

Piedmont, 1984; 2633, 2773, 2804, 2805, 2817; 
revolution in, 2773. 

Piedmont, West Virginia, battle of, _ 2gor. 

Pieoffsky, Sophie, Russian nihilist and assassin, 


2523, 2526, 2529. 


3136. 
Pierce, Franklin, 2826; portraits of, 2826, 
opp. 2826. 


Pierola, Nicholas, 
Pierre, St., | 2418. 
Pierre, St., Eustace, 
Pierri, 2996. 
Pierson, Captain, 2524. 

Piggott, Richard, _ 3150. 

Pignerol, siege and fall of, 2265. 

Pigot, General, 2505. 

Pike, Albert, ~ 2867. 

Pike, General Zebulon N., = 2743. 

Pilate, Pontius, 827. 

Pilgrim Fathers, of Massachusetts, 2180, 2323. 
Pillow, Fort, fall of, © 2861; massacre at, 2893. 
Pillow, General Gideon J.,’ 2860. 
Pilsen, capture of, 2161. 
Pinchincha, battle of, 3171. 
Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth, 


3174, 3175- 
1670, 1761. 


2548, 2552, 


2733: 
Pindar, of Thebes, 721. 
Pindus, Mt., 543, 545) 571- 
Ping Yang, surrender of, 3232. 
Pinkie, battle of, © 2048. 
Pirzeus, port of Athens, 
fications of, destroyed, 
3256. 
Pirates, Moslem, | 1981. 
Pirmasens, battle of, ~ 2610. 
Pirne, 2424. 
Pisa,: 547; 8503 1947; Cathedral and Lean- 
ing Tower of, illus., opp. 1818. 
1816, 1817. 


638, 648, 686, 692; forti- 
675; illus.,~ 6433 . 


Pisander, 671. 

Pisidia, battle of, 1240. 

Pisistratus, usurpation of, 

Piso, Cneius, ~ 1068. 

Pissuthnes, 436. 

Pitcairn, Major, 2504. 

Pitt, William, the elder, | 2410, 2426-2431, 2434, 
24375 2487, 2492, 2520, 2522, 2568; champions 
the American colonists, 2492, 2493, 25013 
friendship with Frederick the’Great, 2437; 
Parliamentary reforms of, 2495; the “ Great 
Commoner,” 2423. 

Pitt, William, the younger, 2465,-2468; 
2562, 2563, 2596, 2671; and the French Revolu- 
tion,’ 2571, 2572, 2575, 2576, 2665, 2671; charac- 
ter and youth of, 2562, 2565, 2568; in Parlia- 
ment, ~ 2490, 2564, 2568, 2581-2583; Ireland 
and, 2580. 

Pittacus,~ 584, 617, 619. 

Pittsburg, 2432. 

Pittsburg Landing, battle of, ~ 2860. 

Pius II., Pope, 1819, 1906. 

Pius III., Pope, 1945. 

Pius 1V., Pope, 2093. 

Pius V., Pope, 2093. 

Pius VI., Pope, 2452; 


606, 607, 623. 


2636, 2642. 


Pius VIl.; Pope, 
of, 2689, 2710. 

Pius IX., Pope, 2804, 2805, 2816; 3066; and 
the new Germanempire, | 3064, 3065; deprived 
of temporal power, 3066; flight to Gaéta, 
2816; portrait of, ~_ 3065; reforms of, 2805; 
reinstated in Rome by the French, 2817. 


2689, 2710; French captivity 


Piy Margall, © 3057-3059. 

Pizarro, Francisco, Charles V. and, illus., | opp. 
1933; conquers Peru, 1932-1934; in Peru, 
illus., Opp. 1932. 


Place de la Bastille, . 2807. 

Place de la Concorde, . . 3033, 3049; illus., 2603. 

Placentia, battle of, 920, 1149. 

Place Vendome, 3048. 

Placidia, 1147, 1148; 1186. 

Placilla, battle of, 3208. 

Plague, in Athens, 657; in London, in 1665, 

2228; the Black, in 1347, _ 1670, 1761. 

Plagues, the ten, of Egypt, 348. 

Plantagenet, dynasty of, | 1730-1804. 

Plantagenet, Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, , 1752. 

Plantagenet, Edward, Earl of Warwick,  . 1804, 
1807. 

Plantagenet, Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, , 1648, 
1650, 1727. 

Plantagenet, Henry, Duke of Hereford, | 17476. 

Plantagenet, Henry, King of England, 1650, 
1727-1735: _ 

Plantagenet, Richard, Duke of York, 14790, 1791. 

Plantagenet, Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 1755. 

Plassey, battle of, “ 2417. 


Plateea, 654, 655, 658; battle of, 433,635, 636; 
destruction of, 693; rebuilding of, “ 689. 
Plateans, 621. 


Plato, 591, 679, 732; belief of, 575. 
Platoff, Cossacks of, 2704. 
Plattsburg, battle of, 2744. 

Plautius, Aulus, - 1064. 

Plautus, 942. 

Pleasant Grove, battle of, _ 2893. 
Pleasant Hill, battle of, , 2893. 


Pleasanton, General, 2894. 
Plebeians of Rome, _ 862, 875-884, 891-893. 
Plessis-les-Tours,’ 1708. 


Plessis-Praslin, Marshal du, 2271. 

Plevna, battles of, < 3094, 3095; siege and fall of, 
3097, 3098; surrender of,, 3101, 3102. 

Plimsoll,. 3072. 


Pliny, the Elder,’ 1073, 1088, 1090. 


Pliny, the Younger, 1078, 1088. 

Plistoanax, 651. 

Plutarch, 27; % , 840, 1078. 

Pluto, 558, 565-568, 573, 5743 carrying off Pros- 
erpine, illus., 5673 illus. 568. 

Plutus, 568. 

Pluviale and Casula, Bishops in the, illus., ,2007. 


Plymouth Company, | , 2321, 2322. 

Plymouth, England, 2074; 2531. 

Plymouth, Massachusetts, Council of, 2322) 
founding of, 2323. 

Po, river, 848. 

Pocahontas, 2321; illus., . opp. 2325. 

Pocock, Admiral, 2433, 2438. 

Podiebrad, George, King of Bohemia, 1635. 


Podolia, 2313, 2471. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 3354; portrait of, opp. 
2832. 

Point, Crown, , 2421, 2432; 2505. 


Point Isabel, . 2758. 

Point, Stony, capture of, , 2524. 

Point, Verplanck’s, 2524. 

Point, West, 2526. 

Poitiers, battle of, 
1671. 


1671, 1762; illus., opp. 
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Poitiers, Diana of, _ 

Poland, 1941 5 
2133-2140; 2783; 
of, 2302; campaign of 1792 in, 
war in, 2461; classes in, 1871; 2301, 
2458; Confederation of Barin, 2460; Confed- 
eration of Radoviin, 2459, 2460; Cossacks in, 

2302; decline of, 2301; dependent on Ger- 
many, 15303 dissidents of, 2459, 2460; 
dress in the XVII. and XVIII. centuries, illus., 
opp. 2474; freedom of the pressin, _ 2133; 

government of, 1871; 2133, 2301, 2458, 2459; 
incorporated in the Russian Empire, 27845 
insurrection of 1794, 2472, 2474; insurrec- 
tion of 1830-1831, 2783, 2784; insurrection of 
1862-1864, 3008, invasions of, 2303, 2310, 
2377, 2471; kingdom of, 1225; 2762; kings 
of, table of, 3385; Liberum Vetoof, 2303, 
2469; Napoleon at Warsaw, 2676; new con- 
stitution of, 2469, 2470; partitions of, 2462, 
2463, 24743; serfs of, 2458; wars of, 2134, 
2301, 2404; Wiasma, peace of, 2302; Zarowno, 
peace Ot, 152303. 

Pole, Reginald, Cardinal, 2055, 2057, 2058, 2093. 

Pole, William de la, Duke of Suffolk, 14788, 1789. 

Poles, 1871. 


2013, 

2302, 2303; and Russia, 
3008; Andrussov, peace 

2470; civil 


Polignac, Cardinal de, 2306. 
Polignac, Prince Jules de, 24769, 27474. 
Poliorcetes, Demetrius, 783. 


Polish lancer and cavalryman, illus., opp. 24474. 
Polish succession, war of the, 2404, 2405. 
Political institutions, development of, in Europe, 
82. 
Polk, General Leonidas, 
Polk, James Knox, 
2742, 2758. 
Pollentia, battle of, 
Pollock, General, 


2854, 2874, 2892, 2806. 
247573; portraits of, 


1145. 
2793. 


Pollok, Robert, the poet, 3352; 

Pollux, 573. 

Polo, Marco, 1580; 1815, 1888; 3192; por- 
trait of, 1815. 

Polybiades, 689. 

Polybius, 27; 839, 934, 939- 

Polycarp, St., ~ 1084, 1135. 

Polycletus, 740. 

Polydectes, 593, 594. 

Polygnotus, 740, 741. 

Polyhemus, 561. 

Polyhistor, 839. 

Polyhymnia, 571. 

Polysperchon, 777. 

Polytheism, 33; Assyro-Babylonian, 414. 

Pombal, Marquis of, 2448. 

Pomerania, 2177, 2300, 2381, 2383, 2428. 

Pomeerium, 1027. 

Pomona, 570. 

Pompadour, Madame de, 2422; 2584. 

Pompeii, destruction of, 1074; illus., 10743 
last days of, illus., opp. 1074. 


Pompeius, flight of, from Pharsalia, illus., 
977- 

Pompey, Cneius, 

Pompey, Sextus, 

Pompey the Great, 808, 964-973, 975, 979-984. 

Pompton, 2528. 

Ponce de Leon, General, 2760. 

Ponce de Leon, Juan, discovery of Florida by, 
1921. 

Pondicherry, siege and fall of, 

Poniatowski, Joseph, 24473. 

Poniatowski, Prince, 2709. 

Poniatowski, Stanislas, King of Poland, 2459, 
2469-2471, 2474; character and government of, 


2459. 


Opp. 


988. 
988, 998, 999. 


2530 
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2558. 
2433- 


Ponsonby, family of, 
Pontiac, conspiracy of, 
Pontifex Maximus, 8¥o0. 
Pontiffs of Rome, 870. 
Pontius Cominius, 888. 
Pontius Pilate, 827, 828. 


Pontius, Samite general, 896, 899. 

Pontoise, burning of, 1456. 

Pontus, 306. 

Pontus, kingdom of, 804-806. 

Popayan, 3169, 3170. 

Pope, Alexander, 2374; 2648. 

Pope, John, General, 2853, 2861, 2872, 2873. 
Popes at Avignon, 1665. 

Popes of Rome, 1561, 1563; 1819; crimes and 


vices of, 
punishments of, 
1561; table of the, 


1958; power of, consolidated, 1545; 
1563; supremacy of, 1540, 
_ 3332-3334; temporal power 


of, foundation of, 1197. 

Popham, Sir Home, 2676. 

Poppa Sabina, 1066, 1068. 

Porcius Festus, 829. 

Porphyry, 842, 1139. 

Porsena, Lars, 873, 874. 

Portalis, 2769. 

Port Arthur, blockade of, 3235; captured by the 
Japanese, 3236. 


Porter, Admiral David D., 2861, 2862, 2867, 
2880, 2893, 29133 portrait, 2880. 

Porter, Captain David, 2739, 2745. 

Porter, General Fitz John, 2870, 2872. 

Port Gibson, capture of, 2880. 

Port Hudson, 2867; fall of, 

Portland, battle of, 2213. 

Portland, Duke of, 2577, 2680, 2690. 

Porto Bello, captured by the Englisn, 

Porto Novo, battle of, 2562. 

Porto Rico, emancipation of slaves in, 

Port Royal, 2333; capture of, 2857. 

Portsmouth, 2326, 2328. 

Portsmouth, Duchess of, 2235. 

Portugal, 1829, 1831, 1833;  2448,2449; 3003; 
Castle Belem in, illus., 1831; commerce and 
factories of, in India, 1936; England and, 
3204; House of Braganza restored in, 2762; 
Inquisition in, 1833; invaded by Napoleon, 
2681, 2682, 2685; kings of, table of, 3386, 3387; 
revolutions in, 2174,2292; 2772, 2804; Spain 
and, 1834 ; 2291-2294; war against France 
and Spain, 2437, 2438. 

Portuguese, colonial empire of the, 1936-1938 ; 

2344; discoveries of wealth in Brazil-by the, 


2883. 


2406. 


3052. 


2294; maritime enterprises of the, 2353. 
Porus, 167, 768; defeat of, illus., Opp. 755. 
Posen, 2377. 

Poseidon, —_§58, 560, 562, 569, 574, 577- 
Posthumus, 1102. 


Posts, system of, established by Darius Hystaspes, 
428, 429; by Saracens, Igor. 

Potemkin, Paul, 2456, 2457, 2465-2468. 

Potideea, revolt of, 654; siege of,. 664. 

Potiphar, 344. 

Potocki, Count Felix, 2470. 

Potomac, Army of the, in the Civil War, 

Potomac, blockade of the, _ 2847. 


2873. 


Potosi, San Luis, 2759; 31471, 3183. 
Potsdam, 2454. 
Pottery in England, 2566. 


Pottinger, Sir Henry, 2793. 

Poussin, 2350. 

Pouyer-Quertier, 3043. 

Power, balance of, in Europe, 1941. 

Powhatan, 2321. 

Pretorian Guards, 1086, 1092, 1093, 1099, I107, 
IIIO. 


INDEX. 


Praga, fallof, 2473, 2474. 


Pragmatic Sanction, 1700; 2399, 2400, 2405, 
2407. 
Prague, battle of, 1633; 2424; congress at, 


2707; reformers of, 1630; siege of, by Frederick 


the Great, 2410; Slavic congress at, 2812, 
2813. 

Prague, Jerome of, 1630, 1631, 1784. 

Prague, Peace of, 3026. 

Prague, Treaty of,. 2172; 3018, 3026. 

Prague, University of, founded, 1626. 

Prairial, First, 2624. 

Prairie Grove, battle of, 2868. 

Praxitas, 687. 

Praxiteles, 740. 

Prayer, Book of Common, compilation of, 2049. 

Preble, Commodore, 2734. 

Prehistoric man, illus., following 26. 

Premonstrants, 1564. 

Prentiss, General, , 2884. 

Prenzlow, battle of, 2675; surrender of Prince 


Hohenlohe at, 2675. 
Presburg, Hungarian Diet at, 
Presburg, Treaty of, 2670. 
Presbyterianism, 2090, 2181, 2192, 2194, 2196. 
Presbyterians, 2200, 2202, 2205. 

Prescott, General, 2517. 

Prescott, William, Colonel, 2505. 

Prescott, William Hickling, 3357. 

President, vessel, 2738, 2746. 

Presidents, latest, of the United States, illus., 

2967. 

Presquelsle, 2418. 
Press, Freedom of the, in Austria, 


2310, 


2812; in 


England, 2491, 2492, 2495, 2496; in France, 
2778; in Germany, 2784; in Prussia, 2809. 

Preston, battles of, 2205, 2395. 

Preston, Captain, 2501. 

Prestonburg, battle of, 2859, 2860. 

Preston Pans, battle of, 2412. 

Pretender, Charles Edward, the Young, 2412- 
2415. 

eeeades James Stuart the, — 2374, 2375- 

Pretender lands in Scotland, illus., opp. 2206. 


Prevost, General, 25.24. 


Prevost, Sir George, 2743, 2744. 
Prexaspes, 421. 
Priam, 553; death of, illus., following 526. 


Price, General Stirling, 2861, 2867, 2894. 


Prideaux, General, 2432. 
Pride, Colonel, 2205. 
Pride’s Purge, 2205. 

Prie, Madame de, _— 2399. 
Priene, Bias of, 617, 619. 
Priestley, Joseph, 2571, 2646. 


Priests, in Egypt, 96,97; in India, 488, 493- 
10. 
Pim, General, 
Primo de Rivera, 3061, 3280. 
Princeton, battle of, 2516. 
Princeton College, founding of, 2333. 
Princes in the Tower, illus., _ 1800. 
Pring, Martin, 2322. 
Printing introduced into England, 
Poland, 2133; into Scotland, 
Printing, invention of, 1915. 
Prisse Papyrus, illus., Opp. 59. 
Privateers, in American civil war, 
Probus, Marcus Aurelius, 1105; 
Procas, 857. 
Procida, John di, 1660. 
Procopius, 1130. 
Procopius the Great, 1631, 1633. 
Procopius the Little, 1631, 1633. 
Procter, Adelaide A., 3353. 


3024, 3025. 


1796; into 
1854. 


2891. 
1326. 
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Procter, Bryan Waller, 3353. 
Proctor, General, 2740, 2743. 
Proctor, Richard Anthony, 3351. 


Prometheus, 561, 573. 
Proof, the First, illus., 1918. 
Propertius, 1036. 
Propontis, 585. 
Propylza, 653. 
Proserpine, 565-568. 
Prosopitis, 649. 


Prosopitis, battle of, 435. 
Prospect Hill, 2507. 
Protestantism, establishment of, in the German 
nations, 2147; rise of, 1968. 
Protestant League, of Germany, 2273. 
Protestants, in England, persecutions of, 
2055-2057; in France, persecutions of, 


20375 
: 1985 5 
_ 2112; in Germany aided by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, 2167; origin of the, 1968; war be- 
tween Charles V.and, 1991. 
Proudhon, 2798. 
Provence, Count of, 2585, 2626. 
Provence, ravaged by the French, 
Providence, founding of, 2328. 


1981. 


Provitz, battle of, 3101. 
Prudentius, 1118. 
Prussia, 2462; 2811; 3004, 3007; alliance of, 


with Russia and Sweden, 
dustries under Frederick I., 
of the Seven Years’ War, 
3014-3019; Brandenburg and, 2300, 2301 5 
conquered by Germans, 1619, 1620; con- 
quered by Napoleon, 2673-2677; conquest of 
Pomerania by, 2300; partitions of Poland and, 
2462, 2471, 2474; 2487; Queen Louisa of, 
illus., 2674; reforms granted in, 2809; re- 
fuses the Rhine frontier to Napoleon IIL, 
3026 ; revolutions of 1848 in, 2808-2812; rise of, 
2297, 2360, 2361, 2401, 2402; second Silesian 
war of, 24113 soldiers, illus., _opp. 2368; 
table of kings, 3382; treaties of, 3018; un- 
der Frederick IL, 2301, 2361; under Fred- 
erick the Great, 2453, 24543 under Frederick 
William IV., 2803, 2811; under William I., 


2705; arts and in- 
2301 ; at the close 
2439; Austria and, 


3004, 3007. 
Pruth, battle of, 2381, 2460. 
Prynne, 2192. 
Psammenitus, 420. 


Psammetichus, King of Egypt, 58, 60, 186, 192. 


Psammis, 59. 


Pseudo-Smerdis, Emperor, 421-423. 
Pteria, battle of, 246. 
Ptolemies in Egypt, 790-799. 


Ptolemies, reign of the two, 1797. 


Ptolemy Alexander, 798. 
Ptolemy Auletes, 798. 

Ptolemy, Canon of, 108, 139. 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, _ 779, 780. 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, 796. 
Ptolemy Euergetes, 784, 795, 796. 
Ptolemy Eupator, 797. 


Ptolemy Lagi, or Soter, 790, 818; at the erec- 


tion of the Alexandrian Museum, illus., 793. 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, 798. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 791; income of, 794; 


marriages of, 795; personal character of, 

795; wars of, 795. 
Ptolemy Philometor, 
Ptolemy Philopator, 484, 796, 821. 
Ptolemy Physcon, 788, 797. 
Ptolemy, the astronomer, 837 
Ptolemy, viceroy of Egypt, 


787, 797: 
“Ys 775) 777 


779: 
Publilius, Philo, 906. 
Publius Claudius Pulcher, 913. 
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Publius Cornelius Scipio, 918, 920, 926-929. 


Publius Decius, 895. 

Publius Helvius Pertinax,, 1091, 1092. 
Publius Sulpicius Rufus,’ 960, 961. 
Puebla, siege and fall of, 3183. 


Puerto Cabello, surrender of, 
Puerto del Sol, illus., 1832. 
Pugatscheff, rebellion of, 2464. 

Puigcerda, ~ 3062. 

Pulaski, Count, 2518, 2524; monument of, Sa- 
vannah, illus., 2525. 
Pulaski, Fort, capture of, 

Pulcheria, , 12Y9. 


> Bhd fit 


2868. 


Pultowa, battle of, 2379; siege of, 2379. 

Pultusk, battles of, . 23773. , 2677. 

Punic Wars, first, , 396; go8-914; second, 
397; 915-929; third,” 397; 935-939. 

Punjab, _ 407, 485; 2793-2795 

Punniar, battle of, 2793. 

Pupienus, 1099. 

Puranas,: 504-506. 

Purandocht, daughter of Siroés, 1340, 1341. 

Puritan and Revolutionary England, 2178-2258. 


Puritanism, rise of, 206r. 

Puritans, in England, , 2061; Calvinistic form of 
worship established by, , 2202; Cromwell’s 
army of, _ 2202; downfall of, 222 T2222 
liberation of, , 2230; persecutions of, _ 2227. 

Puritans, in New England, 2180, 2181, 2192, 
2193, 2322-2324, 2327, 2328. 

Pushkin, 3363. 

Puthod, General, 2708. 


Putnam, General Israel,’ 2513, 2514, 2524; por- 


trait of, opp. 2502. 
Putnam, Rufus, 2546. 
Pydna, 705;battle of, 934. 
Pygmalion, King of Tyre, 318. 
Pylos, 662. 
Pym, John, 2196, 2198, 2200. 


Pyramids, and Sphinx, illus., 
of, the, 
construction and use of, 
42; of Cheops and Kokome, 


opp. 47; builders 

46; battle of the, illus., 2639; 

46, 47; of Ghizeh, 
45, 46; the Great, 


wlus.,. 45. 

Pyramids, battle of the, 2637, 2638; illus., 
2639. 

Pyrrho, ENE 


395, 588, 591; 
900-90 5 * 


Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 
go0-905 ; war of Rome with, 

Pythagoras, 588, 614-617. 

Pythagoreans, 617. 

Pythian games, 579. 

Python,” 569. 

Pythoness, 577. 


UADI,~’ 1084, 1129. 
Queestor, office of, 
Quaker Hill, battle of, 2522. 
Quakers, or Friends, 2216, 2353; doctrines of 
the, 2353; liberationof, | 2230; origin of the, 
2226, 2353; persecutions of the,” 2226, 2353; 
persecutions of, in New England, 23243 set- 
tlements of, in New Jersey, 2330; settlements 
of, in Pennsylvania, 2330, 2331. 
Quantrell, 2884. 
Quatre-Bras, battle of, . 


906. 


2716. 


Quebec, 23333; attacked by the Americans, 
2507; capture of, 2430; founding of, 2129, 
2333; siege and fall of, 2432, 2433. 

Queensland, — 2795. 

Queenstown, 2739. 

Quentin, St., battles of, in 1557, 2058, 2092, 
2112; in 1870, 3040. 

Quertier, Pouyer, | 3043. 


Quiberon Bay, naval battle of, 2430. 


INDEX. 


Quinctus Flaminius, 
Quintillius, = 1102. 
Quintius Fabius Maximus, . 
Quintius Servilius, 958. 
Quintus Cassius, 980. 
Quintus Cicero, 976. 
Quintus Curtius, 1089. 
Quintus Fabius, 916; illus., 
Quintus Fabius Flaccus, 948. 
Quintus Metellus, 952, 953. 
Quintus Pedius, 994. 
Quintus Pompeius Rufus, 960, 961. 
Quirinus, ~ 859, 867. 

Quito, 3169. 


A, or Phrah,’° ort. 
Rabbah, = 369. 
Rabelais, 2149; portrait of, . opp. 2140. 
Race, human, cradle of, 27,28; knowledge con- 
cerning the, 25. 
Rachel, 342. 
Rachis, 1197. 
Racine, | 2275, 2350; portrait of, 
Radagaisus, II45. 
Radcliffe, Charles, 2413. 
Radetzky, Austrian general, 
Radetzky, Russian general, 
portrait of, opp. 3041. 


781, 931. 


921, 922. 


917. 


Opp. 2439. 


2816, 2817. 
3096, 3102, 3103; 


Radovi, Confederation of, 2459. 
Radzivil, Prince, 2459. 

Radzivil, Prince, another, 2783. 
Ragimbert, 1196. 

Raglan, Lord, 2989, 2991. 

Ragotsky, Count George, 2363, 2366. 


Ragusa, Duke of, 2694. 

Ragusa, Republic of, © 2321. 

Rates 10: 

Raikes, Robert, 2653. 

Railroads, beginning of, in England, 
first, in China, 


27915 
3189; in the United States, 


2749- 
Railroad strikes of 1894 in Chicago, 


2956-2961. 
Raisin River, massacre of, 2740. 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 2914. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, ~ 2076-2079, 2149, 2183, 


2321; execution of, ,2183; portraits of, 

2064, 2077. 
Ramayana, , 504, 506. 
Rameses les 52s 
Rameses II., the Great, 52-54, 346; conquests 

Of, 152.58" noted works of) | )5es 
Rameses III., 56; hunting the lion, illus., 55. 
Ramesseum at Thebes, illus., opp. 58. 
Ramillies, battle of, 2366. 
Ramoth-Gilead, battle of, 
Ramsay, Dr. David, 3354. 
Randall, Governor Alexander W., 
Randolph, Edmund, 
Randolph, Fort, fall of, © 
Randolph, Peyton, 2503. 
Ranke, Leopold von, 3363. 
Raouf Pasha, 3007. 
Raphael, TOLQ\ sy 2b ike 
Raphia, battle of, 57, 166. 
Rapp, General, , 2688. 
Raslavice, battle of, — 
Raspail, 2807, 2808. 
Raspe, Henry, Landgrave of Thuringia, 
Rastadt, treaty of, 2373, 2396. 


opp. 


376. 
2912. 


2548-2553, 2724. 
2861. 


2472. 
1613. 


Ratcliffe, Sir Thomas, 1797. 

Rathenow, battle of, 2208. 

Rationalists, | 2455; 2654. 

Ratisbon, battle of, 2686, 2687; Imperial Diet 
at, 2452. 


Ratscharnik, battle of, 3103. 


INDEX. 


Rattazzi, 3000, 3024. 
Raucoux, battle of, 2415. 
Ravaillac, Frang¢ois, 2132. 


Ravenna, battle of, | 1949;- cathedral at, illus., _ 
opp. 1200; Exarchs of, 1195; siege of, 1222. 

Rawdon, Lord, __, 2526, 2529. 

Rawlinson, George, 3353. 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry, 26. 

Raymond, battle of, 2880. 

Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 1582, 1586; 
1654, 1655; excommunication of, 1583, 1584. 
SO ee Count of Toulouse, another, 1655, 

1656. 


Raymond, Henry J., 2829. 
Rayon, 3164. 
Razis, 1414. 


Read, Thomas Buchanan, 3357. 
Reade, Charles, 3353. 


Reagan, 2919. 
Reason, The Féte of, illus., 2613. 
Rebekah, 342. 


Rebellion, Bacon’s, 2322; in the United States, 
2834-2917; of Spartacus, 967; of Spartan 
Helots, 644; 0f Wat Tyler, 1769-1772; the 
great English, 2199-2203. 

RecaredI., 1189. 

Receswind, | 1189. 

Redan, 2991. 

Redcliffe, Lord Stratford de, 

Red Republicans of Paris, 3045-3050. 

Red River Expedition, 2893. 

Red Sea, Israelite crossing of the, 54, 55, 349. 

Reed, General Joseph, = 2522. 

Reformation, 1783; Charles V.,andthe, 1958- 
1970; checked in Italy and Spain, 2005; deci- 
mating a regiment, illus., . 1990; efforts of the 
Popes to exterminate the, _ 2005; final triumph 
of, 2346; first victory of, , 1996; forces ref- 
ormation in the Romishchurch, 2006; Jesuits 
and, 2009; peaceofAugsburg, 1997; preach- 
ing the, illus., 1965. 

Reformation in England, 2027-2081; first Eng- 
lish reign of terror, , 2042; peaceful progress 
of, . 2037; under Elizabeth, 2059-2068. 

Reformation in France, rapid progress of, 

Reformation in Germany, 1990. 

Reformation in Scandinavia, 2010-2012. 

Reformation in Scotland, °, 2081-2090; rapid prog- 
ress of, 2083, 2084; under Elizabeth, . 2059- 
2068. 

Reformation in the Netherlands, 

Reform Bill of 1832, 
3021; of 1884, 3146. 

Reformers, illus., opp. 2013. 

Reforms and innovations in Europe in XVIII. 
century, 2447-2456. 

Regillianus, 1102. 

Regio Syrtica, 387. 

Regulators, 2501, 2502. 

Regulus, _ 910-912; departure of, for Carthage, 
illus., 912. 

Rehoboam, King of Judah, 373, 376. 

Reichenbach, peace of, 2468; treaties of, 

Reichsrath, 3003, 3019. 

Reichstadt, Duke of (Napoleon’s son), 

Reichstag, of Germany, 3062. 

Reid, Thomas, 2648. 

Reign of Terror, , 2600-2624. 

Reinach, Baron, 3201. 

Reindeer, inportation of, into Alaska, 

Religion, Arabian, _ 1352; Assyrian, ~ 220-230; 
Assyro-Babylonian, 417; Babylonian, 283, 
299-302; Brahmanism, ~ 490-510; Buddhist, 
510-524; Chaldean, 120-132; Chinese, 534- 
540; Christian, 827, 828, 1110-1139; Egyptian, 


20988. 


PTY, 


, 2099. 
2490, 2791; of 1867, 


2407. 
2799: 


32091. 
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56, 89-100; Ethiopian, 101, 102; Grecian, 
558-579; Hebrew, 350, 351, 337, 3843 in Eng- 
land, in the XVIII. century, 2650-2654; in 
United States of America, in the XVIII. cen- 
tury, , 2542, 2543; Islam, or Mohammedan, 
1353-1383; Median, 248-263; of Carthage, 
390, 391; of Confucius, 534-539; of the Aztecs, 

1926; of the Vedas, 490; of Zoroaster, - 


256, 257; Persian, 478-483;Phcenician, 326, 
327; Roman, . 866-871; Scandinavian,  147I- 
1485. 

Religions, birthplace of, 32. 

Religious developments in Semitic races, 29. 


Religious toleration, in France, 2447; in Aus- 


tria, 2451; in Poland, 2459; in Prussia, 
2453: 

Religious wars, in France, © 2112-2133; in Ger- 
many, 1986-1998; in Switzerland, _—_ 1969, 
1970. 

Rembrandt, 2350. 

Remus, 858. 


Renan, Ernest, 3358. 


Reno, General, 2873. 
Renshaw, 2868. 
Repnin, Prince,. 2459. 


Republics, American, 2724-2762, 2817-2966 ; 
Athenian, 557, 601-609, 620-675; Batavian, 
2625; Cisalpine, _ 2635; Dutch, rise of the, 
2098-2111; English, 2209-2221; Florentine, 
1817, 1818; Genoese, 1815, 1816; Helvetic, 
2637; Ligurian, ~ 2636; of Novgorod, 1862, 
1866, 1867, 1869, 1870; Parthenopeian, 2640, 
2641; Pisan, 1816, 1817; Roman, ancient, 
871-1004; Roman, modern, 2636; Roman, un- 
der Rienzi, _ 1819; Spanish, 3050, 30515 
Spanish-American, Prax 3163; Swiss, 
rise of, 1624, 1625; Venetian, 1814, 1815. 

Republic, First French, 2576; alliance with 
Spain, 2632; Austrian campaign, , 2633, 
2634; coalition against, 2577; disasters of, in 
Italy, 2641, 2642; end of civil war in La Ven- 
dee, 2630; German campaign of, 2632; 
Italian campaign of, 2631; military conquests 
of, 2624, 2625, 2637, 2638; Pope deprived of 
temporal power by the, 2636; revolutionizes 
Switzerland, 2636, 2637; second coalition 
against the, 2579, 2640, 2641. 

Republic, Second French, 2805-2808, 
2987. 

Republic, Third French, 3032-3043, 3045, 3059, 
3067-3070, 3121-3127, 3150, 3155. 


2985, 


Requesens, Don Louis de, = 2103. 
Resaca, battle of, 2907. 
Resaca de la Palma, battle of, 2758; 3181. 


Restorations, Bourbon, in France, 
Stuart, in England, 2220-2223. 

Resumption of specie payments in the United 
States, 2936. 

Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 

Retz, Cardinal de, 2269, 22/71. 

Retz, Count of, | 2119. 

Reuben, 343; tribe of, 353. 


29713, 2721; 


439) 440, 682, 683. 


Reuchlin, John, 1915. 
Reuss, Prince of, 2707. 
Revere, Paul, 2504; crossing the river Charles, 


illus., 
Revolutions, American, 
2178; the European, 


2505; statue of, illus., 2505. 
2487-2557; the English, 
2762-2817 ; French (see 
French Revolution), 2584-2645 ; dress of, illus., 
_opp. 26193 soldiers of, illus., — opp. 25925 the 
Greek, ’ 2774-2777; the Spanish, of 1868, 
3024, 3025; Of 1873, 3050-3062; of 1875, 


3062; the Spanish-American, 29735 a164, 
3172; the Texan, 3179. 
Revolutions, age of, in Europe, 2447. 
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Rewbell, 2628, 2635. Right, Petition of, 2189, 2190. 

Reynolds, John F., General, 2878, 2879. Rights, Bill of, 2248; declaration of, 2247. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua,  26s0. Rig-Veda, extracts from, 490-492. 

Rezin, King of Damascus, 333, 375. Ringgold, Major, 2758. 

Rezon, King of Damascus, 332, 372. RiodelaHacha, 3170. 

Rhadamanthus, 575. Rio de la Plata, 1919. 

Rhetia, 1014. Rio Grande do Sul, revolt in, 3227. 

Rhages, 233. Rio Janeiro, bombardment of, 3223, 3224; during 
Rhea, 558. naval revolt, 3223-3228; martial law in, 


Rheims, battle of, | 1687; cathedral at, illus., 
opp. 1687; evacuation of, 2711. 

Rheinfeld, battle of, 2173, 2267. 

Rhenish Bavaria, 2810. 

Rhenish Confederation, 

Rhenish League, 2273. 

Rhenish Prussia, 2810. 

Rheomithras, 442. 

Rhetel, battle of, 2271. 

Rhine, Confederation of the, 
2706, 2708, 2709. 

Rhode Island, 
2329. 

Rhodes, — 557, 582, 585; 9313 1399, 1578; 
1978; illus., 1580; siege and capture of, 
1978, 1979. 

Rhodes, Cecil, 3266, 3271. 

Rhodes, Colossus at, 842; destroyed, 

Rhodes, Francis, 3266. 

Rheesaces, 444. 

Riall, 2744. 

Rialto, 1814. 

Ricardo, David, 3351. 

Ricasoli, Baron Bettino, 

Rich, Lady, 2218. ; 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester, afterward Richard 
IIl., 1792, 1794, 1796-1798. 

Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 

Richard II., of England, 
of, 1778; abolishes Parliament, 
acter of, 1769; imprisonment of, 

Richard III., of England, 1798-1802; and the 
Princes of the Tower, 1799; death of, 1802. 

Richard Cceeur de Lion and the hostages, illus., 

opp. 1575. 

Richard the Fearless, 1461, 1489. 

Richard the Good, 1490. 

Richard the Lion-hearted, 1575; T651, 1735- 
1737, 1843; at the battle of Ascalon, illus., 


2672. 


2672, 2675, 2670, 


2729; colony of, 2324, 2328, 


1399. 


2804. 


1617, 1745. 

1769-1778; abdication 

1776; char- 
1778. 


1574; character of, 1735; death of, 1652, 
1737; imprisonment of, 7dr L052) 17a7 
in the third Crusade, 1575; 1676. 

Richardson, General, 2873. 

Richardson, Samuel, 2648. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 2167, 2168, 2172, 2173, 


2175, 2259-2268; alliance of, with Sweden, 
2267; conspiracies against, 2263, 2265, 2267; 
death of, 2268; Father Joseph and, 2266; in 
Italy, 2265; portrait of, opp. 2264; subdues 
La Rochelle, 2264. 

Richelieu, Duke de, 2422, 2424, 2426, 2428. 

Richelieu, Duke de, another, 2767. 

Richmond, Duke of, 2508, 2521, 2568. 

Richmond, Earl of, 1801. 

Richmond, Virginia, 2497, 2528; fall of, 
2916, 2917. 

Rich Mountain, battle of, 

Richter, 3358. 

Ricimer, 1149, 1150. 

Ridgefield, battle of, 2516. 

Ridley, Bishop of London, 
2014. 


2852. 


2056; portrait of, 


Ried, treaty of, 2708. 
Rienzi, Cola di, 1819. 
Riga, siege of, 2376, 2377. 


Rigault, 3050. 


3227-3229; revolt in, 3209. 


Riot Act, passed in England, 2394. 
Riot, The Bread, illus., 2591. 

Ripley, General, 2744. 

Ripon, Marquis of, 3142. 

Ripon, treaty of, 2196. 

Ripuarian Franks, 1108. 

Ripuarian laws, 1201. 

Rise of the Dutch Republic, 2098-2111. 


Ristitch, 3162, 

Ritter, Karl, 3363. 

Rivera, General Primo, 
3281. 


3280; portrait of, 


Rivero, Mexican general, 3184. 

Rivero, Spanish statesman, 3051. 

River Raisin, 2740. 

Rivers, Lord, 1797. 

Rivoli, battle of, | 2633; capture of, 2816. 
Rizzio, David, 2064, 2087. 

Roanoke Island, capture of, 2868. 


Robber Barons, 1729. 
Robert, Count of Artois, 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, 1647. 
Robert Guiscard, 1471, 1491, 1492, 1543. 
Robert II., of Scotland, 1850. 

Robert III., of Scotland, 1780, 1850. 

Roberts, General, 3139, 3141. 

Robertson, William, 2648. 

Robert the Devil, Duke of Normandy, 

1644, 1645, 1724; death of, 
ment of, 1488; pilgrimage to Palestine of, 
1491 ; 1645. 

Robert the Pious, of France, 
1644; churches erected by, 
1644; marriage of, 1643. 

Robert the Strong, 1454. 

Robespierre, 2596, 2598, 2600, 2602, 2609-2612, 
2616, 2617-2623; wounded, in the Hall of the 
Assembly, illus., opp. 2630. 

Robinson, Rev. John, 2180, 2323. 

Rochambeau, Count de, 2526, 2530, 2597. 

Rochefort, Henri, 3033, 3050. 

Rockingham, Marquis of, 2491, 2492, 2495, 2499, 
2536, 2559, 2562. 

Rock inscription of Behistun, illus., II7. 
Rock-temples, of Elephanta, 103; of Ipsambul, 
102, 103; illus., 103; of India, 521. 
Rocky Mount, battle of, 2526. 

Rocroi, battle of, 2175. 

Roderic, King of Visigoths, 

Rodgers, Captain, 2738. 

Rodman, General, 2873. 

Rodney, Sir George, Admiral, 


1662, 1668, 1759. 


140075 
1645; govern- 


1490; 1643, 
1644; death of, 


II9O, 1404. 


2430; 253) 
2533. 

Rodolph of Burgundy, 1458, 1460. 

Rodrigo Diaz, ‘‘ The Cid,” 1566; 

Roduald, 1196. 

Roebuck, 2990. 

Roemer, 2347. 

Roentgen, Professor, portrait of, 

Roger I., of Sicily, 1492. 

Roger II., of Sicily, 1492; 

Roger-Ducos, 2644, 2659. 

Roger, Raymond, Viscount of Albey, 

Rogers, Captain, 2738. 

Rogers, John, 2056; portrait of, 2014. 


1824. 


3371. 
1604. 
1582. 
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‘Roman Empire, Western, 


INDEX, 3465 
Rogers, Samuel, 3352. ‘ 864; under Antoninus Pius, 1082; under 
Rohan, Duke de, 2262, 2263. Nero, 1068; under the kings, 861-866 ; 
Rohillas, 2561, 2564. wars of, 931, 1004, 1056; 1282, 1386; war 


Roland, at the battle of Roncesvalles, illus., 
opp. 14543; and Oliver, story of, 1441-1443. 
Roland, Charlemagne’s nephew, 1439, 1441- 

1443: 
Roland, Madame, 2597, 2612, 2649. 
“ane the Girondist leader, 2596, 2597, 2600, 
2612. 
Rolfe, John, 
Rolica, battle of, 2682. 
Rollin, Ledru, 2806-2808. 
Rollin, the historian, 2649. 
Rollo, Duke of Normandy, 
Rollo, Norse chief, 1456. 
Roman Catholic Church, origin of, 1445. 
Roman Catholic riots in England, 2531-2533. 
Romance dialects, 1659, 1660. 
Roman Empire, IOOS5—I1152; 
1021; converted to Christianity, IIIO-11393 
decline of, 1OgI-11103 fall of, T139Q-I152} 
final divisions of, 1135; flourishing period, 
1050-1087; illustrations of costumes and games, 
Opp. 1004, Opp. 1030, opp. 1041; provinces of, 
1005-1021; reorganized by Constantine, 
II1g; revenues of, 1052. 
Roman Empire, Eastern, 


2321. 


1459, 1469, 1488. 


1179; classes in, 


1219-1242. 

1135, 1139-1152. 
Romano, Ezzelino da, I612. 
Romanoff, Michael, of Russia, 

trait of, 2306. 

Romans, amusements of, 1041; arts of the, 
1037, 1038; computation of time by, 25; dress 
of the, 1040; festivals of, 34; food of, 
1038; industries of, 1054; literature of the, 
941-943, 1032-1037, 1087-1089; marriage and 
funeral customs, 1044, 1045; public baths, 
1041; religion of, 866-871; social life of, 
1038-1049; triumphs of the, 1048; wealth and 
luxury of the, g05, 1031, 1039. 

Romanus, Governor of Bosrah, converted to Mo- 
hammedanism, 1386. 

Romanus I., 1238) 

Romanus II., — 1238. 

Romanus III., 1239. 

Romanus IV., 1239. 

Romanus Diogenes, _ 1239, 1547- 

Romanzoff, General, 2460, 2464. 

Rome, 871, 1120; Addiles of, 876; aque- 
ducts of, , 906, 1030; Augurs of, 870; cap- 
tured and plundered by Catholic soldiers of 
Charles V., 1977; Carthage and, 396-398 ; 
catacombs in, III5, 1117, 1118; city cohorts 
of, 1051; cityof, 1027-1032; civil wars of, 
944-1004; classes in, 861-863, 905, 944, 1120; 
colonies of, g06; conquered by the Gauls, 

887, 890; conquered by Vandals, 1149; 
constitutional growth of, 861-866, 871-893 ; 
Decemvirs of, 880-883; early legends and tra- 
ditions of, | 856-860; Flamens, 871; foreign 
cities under, 906; founding of, 857, 8615 
history of, 847-1152; laws of the twelve tables, 

880, 881; military despotism in, 1091; pesti- 
lences in, 878, 1086; pontiffs of, — 870; Pree- 
torian Guards of, 1051, 1077; Punic wars and 
foreign conquests, 908-940; rights of suffrage 
in, 907; roads of, 906, 1031, 1053; sacked by 
the Byzantines, 1223; sacred colleges, 870; 
Samnite wars and conquests of Italy by, 893- 
907; Senate of, 872, 951, 1076, 1078, 1107, 1150; 
seven hills of, 8653, siege of capitol, 888 ; 
silver currency in, go7; soldiers of, 864, 

1048; struggle for existence of, _ 871-893; ta- 
ble of emperors of, 1152; tribunes of. 


2305, 2306; por- 


vessels of, 909, 1048. 

Rome, Ancient landmarks in, Campus Martius, 
1029; capitol, 1028; circus Maximus, 1028; 
Flavian amphitheater, 1028-1030; forum, 
863, 1028, 1029; pantheon, 1030; senate 
house, 1029; Tarpeian Rock, 1028; temple 
of Jupiter, 863, 1028; Trajan’s column, 
1079. 

Rome, Georgia, capture of, 2907. 

Rome, illustrations of, Alaric’s entry into, opp. 
1146; aqueductin Segovia, Spain, 1006; armor, 

_ 10455 catacombs of Calixtus, opp. 1084; 
circus maximus, 1029; citizenintoga, 1039; 
colosseum, 1030; dress in early, opp. 970, 
opp. 1004; dressin Empire, opp. 1136; forum, 

opp. 1028, 1047; lady at her toilet, 1041 3 
lady instola, 1040; mausoleum, of Adrian, 
1081; Myrtis, flower girl, 1043; plan of, time 
of Augustus, 1031; plundered by the Gauls,. 

889; siege of, by the Vandals, opp. 1149; 
Trajan’s Column, opp. 1079. 

Rome, King of (Napoleon’s son), 2nyr. 

Rome, modern, annexed to kingdom of Italy, 
3044, 3045- 

Rome, C&cumenical Council of, 3025. 

Rome, Papal, duration of, 1819. 

Rome, Republic of, 871; end of, 10043 fall 
of, 944;foreign wars of, 873; government 
of, 8474. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, 2650. 

Romish Church, in England, 1767; in Ger- 
many, 2448; great schisms of, 1629. 

Romney, battle of, 2852. 

Romorantin, edict of, 2114. 

Romulus, 858. 

Romulus Augustulus, 1150, 

Roncaglia, diet at, 1605. 
Roncesvalles, battle of, 
illus., opp. 1454. 

Ronsin, 2614. 

Rooke, Sir George, 

Rosa, Parepa, 3363. 

Rosa, Salvator, 2353. 

Rosalie, Fort, massacre of, 2334. 

Rosamond, 1194, 1195. 

Rosas, General, 3173. 

Roscelin, 1648. 

Rosebecque, battle of, 1676. 

Rosebery, Lord, 3213. 

Rosecrans, William S., General, 
2875, 2879, 2889, 2894. 

Roses, Wars of the, 
Piitsyig 2 

Rosetta Stone, 26, 44. 

Roskild, peace of, 2295, 2298. 

Rosny, Fort, 3034, 3039. 

Ross, Captain, 3349. 

Ross, Earl of, 1852. 

Ross, General, 21745. 

Rossbach, battle of, 

opp. 2426. 

Rossi, 2816. 

Rossignol, 2614. 

Rossini, 3363. 

Rostopschin, 2703. 

Rotharis, 1196. 

Rothiére, battle of, 2711. 

Rothschild, Nathan Lionel, 3019. 

Rotteck, 3358. 

Rotterdam, 19155 2099. 

Rouen, siege of, 1785,1786; = 217. 

Rouget de l’Isle, © 2598, 2649. 


1439, 1441; Roland at, 


2289, 2363, 2365. 


2859, 2861, 
1704, 1791-1802, 18533 


2426; General Seydlitz at, 
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Roum, Seljuks of, 1551. 

Roumania, 3007, 3157; independence of, 
3092; Russia and, 3110, 3111; table of kings 
of, 3389. 

Roumania, Charles, Prince of, 

Roundheads, 2199, 2200. 

Round table, knights of the, , 1208. 

Roundway Down, battle of, 2201. 

Rouse, 2215. 

Rousseau, American general, 2854. 

Rousseau, French philosopher, 2440, 2446; 
2649; portrait of, opp. 2439. 

Roussillon, 1443; 2273. 

Roxana, 437. 4 

Roxana, wife of Alexander the Great, 

Roxbury, Massachusetts, 2323. 

Roxolani, ~ 1080. 

Royal Costumes (1625-1640), 2159. 

Royal Society in England, founding of the, 
2235, 2350. 

Rubens, Peter Paul, 2350. 

Rubicon, crossing of the, 9813 illus., 981. 

Rubinstein, 3363. 

Rudiger, General, 2815. 

Rudiger von Stahremberg, 2313, 2370. 

Rudini, Marquisdi, 3203, 3260, 3262; portrait of, 

3260. 

Rudolf Il., of Germany, 2095 ; education and re- 

ligion of, 2096, 2157; in the Castle of Prague, 
2158. 

Rudolf, of Hapsburg, 1618. 

Rudolf, of Suabia, —-1534, 1542. 

Rudra, 492, 502, 503. 

Rueil, Treaty of, | 2270. 

Ruffo, Cardinal, 2642. 

Rufinus, 1140. 

Rugen Island, 2177; 2680. 

Ruins, illustrations of,at Karnac,. 77; at Ombas, 

46; of Babylon, 285; of Decapolis, 785; 
of Palmyra, 330; of Parthenon at Athens, 
652; of Persepolis, 469; Temple-district of 
Karnac, opp. 92. 

Rump Parliament, 2213, 2214, 2220. 

Runes of the Scandinavians, 14765. 

Runic alphabet, 1475. 

Runnymede, .. 1741. 

Rupert, of Germany, 1629. 

Rupert, Prince of the Palatinate, 
2202, 2212, 2228, 2229. 

Ruremonde, battle of, 2625. 

Ruric, of Russia, 1471; 1862, 

Ruskin, John, 3353. 

Russakoff, Nicolai, 3135, 3136. 

Russell, Admiral, 2254, 2255, 2280. 

Russell, Edward, , 2245. 

Russell, Lord John, 2790, 2794, 2859; 2990, 

021. 

Rossel, Lord William, 

Russell, Odo, 3113. 

Russey, Fort de, capture of, 2893. 

Russia, 1862-1871, 1941; 2346, 24615 
3106; assassination of Alexander IL., 3134, 
3135; Christianity in, 1863; conquests of, 
1862, 1864, 1869; 2136, 2383, 2405, 2460;  3072- 
3077; coronation of Nicholas II., 3256-3258; 
Crimea annexed to, 2465; Crimean War, 
2988-2992 ; dress in XVII. and XVIII. centuries, 


3007, 3111. 


765, 770. 


2174, 2200- 


2233, 2234. 


illus., | opp. 2474; emancipation of serfs in, 
3008; England and, _—_2989, 3148; establishment 
of Peasant Banks in, | 3258; first money coined 


in, 1869; Grand-Dukes, Czars and Emperors 
of, table of, 3382, 3383; Greek Christian 
Church established in, 1864; improvements 
under Peter the Great, 23833; insurrection of 
Daghestan, 3099; internal dissensions of, 


1866, 1867; invaded by Napoleon Bonaparte, 
2400-2702; invaded by the Tartars, 1866-1869; 
2140; laws of, 1865, 1866; Nihilism in, 

3130-3139, 3202; persecution of Jews in, ~ 3202, 
3203, 3259; Poland and, 2133-2140; 247843 
Poland partitioned by, 2462, 2471, 2474; Polish 
insurrection of 1830, 1831, 2783, 2784; printing 
in, 2136; recent events in, 3202, 3256, 3259; 
reforms of Alexander II.,. 3008, 3013; reign of 
terror in, 3132, 3133; revolt of the Strelitz, 
2308; serfdom in, 2304; Trans-Siberian rail- 
road of, 3258, 3259; Turkeyand, 2460, 2464, 
2467; 2693; , 2988, 3161; under Catharine the 
Great, 2456-2474; under Dimitri, — 2305; 
under Feodor III., 2306; under Ivan I., 
1868; under Michael Romanoff, 2305,2306; under 
Peter the Great, 2307, 2308, 2375-2385; under 
Ruric, 1862; under Tartarsupremacy, ,1867; 
under Vladimir the Great, 1865; wars of, 
2139, 2305-2307, 2375-2383, 2403, 2467, 2468; , 
2679-2684, 2699, 2705, 2775, 2787. 

Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878, 3080-3121; 
Bulgaria and,. 3085, 3094; cruelties of the, 
3095; defeats of Russians in Armenia, 3096; 
fall of Plevna,. 3101, 3102; first campaign, ~ 
3090, 3091; second campaign, 3092-3100; third 
campaign, 3100-3105; neutrality of European 
Powers towards, 3092, 3093; peace nego- 
tiations, 3080, 3086, 3088, 3104, 3105, 3110, 
3112, 3113, 3121; protocol of,- ,3089, 3090; Rou- 
mania and, 3092, 3107, 3110, 3111; Russian 
victories, 3102, 3103; Servia and, 3085, 3080, 

102. 

Ria. the god, 867. 

Rustchuk, bombardment of, 30943; evacuation 
and destruction of, 2699; = 3097. 

Rut-ammon, 58. 

Rutilius, 959. 

Rutland, Earl of, 2242. 

Rutledge, John, 2548, 2552. 

Rutli, League of, 1624, 1625. 

Rutowski, General, 2412. 

Rye House Plot, _ 2233. 

Rymenants, 2105. 

Ryswick, peace of, 2256, 2290, 2359. 

Rzewuski, Count, 2470. 


A’AD IBN ABI WAKAS, 
Saalfeld, battle of, 2673. 
Saarbricken, battle of, 3029. 
Sabaco, King of Ethiopia, 57, 101, 167. 
Sabanieff, General, 2694. 
Sabine Cross-Roads, battle of, 2893. 
Sabines, 851, 855, 858; rape of the, 858; war 
with Rome, 858. 
Sabine women, rape of the, illus., 
Sace, 415, 416. 
Sacaséne, 192. 
Sacastane, 811. 
Sacheverell, Doctor Henry, 2371. 
Sachs, Hans, 2150. 
Sac Indians, 2751. 
Sackett’s Harbor, battle of, 2743. 
Sackville, Lord, 2949. 
Sacramento, battle of, 2761. 
Sadducees, 818. 
Sadi-Carnot, President of France, 
sination of, 3274. 
Sadowa, battle of, 3016; illus., 3017. 
Sadyattes, 310. 
Safvet Pasha, 3088. 
Sagartia, 406. ~ 
Sagas, 1466. : 
Saguntum, siege and capture of, 916. 
Sahibo, Nana, 2994. 


1392, 1393; 1395. 


opp. 849. 


31543 assas- 
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Sahin Gueray, 2465. Sanjar, 1550. 
Saib, Tippoo, 2535, 2536, 2571, 2572, 2579, 2643. | San Juan de Ulloa, 2761, 2800. 
Said Kalid Barghash, 3264. San Julian, Fort, 3060. 
Said Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, , 3078. Sankhya-Karika, 498. 
Saif, son of Dsu-Yezm, 1311. Sankhya philosoph 8 
: Yee phy, 49% 499. 
Saintes, battle of, 1657. San Luis Potosi, 2759; 3183, 3184. 
Sajah,- 2341. San Marino, 2999. 
Sakuntala, 505. San Martin, 2773; 3172. 
Sakya-muni, 510-513, 523. San Salvador, 1916. 
: Saladin, 1431, 1432; conquests in Palestine, | Sans-Culottes, 2609, 2616. 
{ 1575; grants truce to Christians of Palestine, San Sebastian, 2704; 3024. 
4 1573. Sanskrit, language inancient India, 487, 489. 
Salamanca, battle of, 2699; Columbus before | Sanskritic Hindoos,: 484-524. 
the Council, illus., IQIY. San Stefano, 3107. 
Salamanca, University of, 1565. Santa Anna, General, 2759, 2761; 3178-3182. 
Salamis, 582, 634,650, 676; battle of, 433, 435» Santa Cruz, battle of, 2217. 
631, 722; 778; 790. Santa Cruz, General, 3173. 
Salankemen, battle of, 2316. Santa Fé, 1936; 24760. 
Salban, battle of, 13338 Santa Martha, 3169. 
Salem, Massachusetts, founding of, 2323; witch- | Santerre, 2597, 2605. 
craftin, 2325. Santiago, 19353 3208. 
Salerno, city of, saved by Normans, 1491. + Santo, Cesario, 3214. 
Salian Franks, 1198. Sapor L., IIOI 5 1248-1252; bas-reliefs and 
Salic Law, in France, 1201; 1667, 1759, 1760. rock inscriptions of, | 1250; public works of, 
Satine SO 7 1251; religion of, 1251; wars of,. 1248, 
Salisbury, Countess of, 2041. 1249. 
Salisbury, England, _ 2246. Sapor II., © 1124, 1126, 1130; 1256-1275; cruel- 
Salisbury, Marquis of, 3087, 3088, 3110, 3119, ties of, 1257; military geniusof, 1257, 1272, 
3148, 32133; portrait of, 3287. wars of, 1259, 1261, 1272. 
Salisbury, North Carolina. Union raid into, SaporIII., 1276, 1277. 
2915. Sappho, 611. 
Salisbury, Robert Cecil. Earl of, 2180, 2182. Sarablagas, 1333. 
Salle, Robert de La, 2334 Saracen and Moorish rulers in Spain, table of, 
Sallust, 273 1032 1838. 
Salmeron, Francisco, 3025. Saracen Empire, 1179, 1348-1420; armor, illus., 
Salmeron, Nicholas, 3058. 1386; attacks Rome, 1413; conquests and 
Salonica, riot in, 3080. wars of, 1234, 1237, 1388-1396, 1399, 1401, 1404, 
Saltillo, 2759, 2760. 1413; enervation of, 1416; extent of, under 
Salt Lake City, 2824. YezidI., 14073 fleets of, destroyed by Greek 
Salvator Rosa, , 2353. fire, 1402; greatest period of, 1416; inva- 
Salzbach, 2279. sion of France, 1405; learning in, I4I4. 
Sam, Simon, 3283. Saracen Khalifs, table of, 1420. 
Samanee, dynasty of, 1552. Saracen Kingdom of Cordova, 1185, 1417, 1421— 
Samanee, Ismail, 1553. 1430; Augustan age of, 14273 brilliant period 
Samarcand, fall of, 1883. of, 1425-1427; extent of, 1428, 1429; fall of, 
Samaria, ro1y; conquered by Sargon, 166; 1428; government of, 1430; independence of, 
siege of, by Shalmaneser IV.., 165. 1422; learning in, 1429; manufactures and 
Samartia, 1022. industries of, 1426; marriage customs in, 
Sama-Veda, 499. 1429. i ; 
Sammuramit, I61. Saracens, invited into Spain by Julian, 1404 5 
Samnites, 855, 893. origin of name, 1385, 1386. 
Samnite wars, 893-907. Saracus, 192-194 ; death of, illus., opp. 185; 
Samoan Islands, civil war in, 2949, 2950. legends of, 192; palace of, 192, 193. 
Samos,: 557, 562; 594, 653, 719. Saragossa, battle of, _ 23705 conquered by Char- 
Samothrace, 549. lemagne, 1439; siege and fall of, 2685. 
Samson, story of, 363, 364. Sarah, or Sarai, story of, 337-341. 
Samuel, 363-365, 368. Saraiva, General, 3228. 
San, or Sansi, 127. Sarangia, 406. 
San Antonio, battle of, 2761. Saratoga, battle of, 2520. 
San Antonio de Bexar, 2759. Sarcaza, 3284. 
Sanchoniathon, 26. Sardanapalus, tomb of, 188, 189, 239. 
Sancourt, battle of, 1456. Sardinia, island of, 847, 849, 854, 933- 
Sancroft, William, Archbishop of Canterbury, Sardinia, kingdom of, 2396 ; 2762; annexa- 
2243, 2244. tions to, 2998, 2999; invaded by Austria, 
Sand, George, portrait of, Opp. 2149. 2997 3 table of kings of, 3338. 
Sanders Creek, battle of, 2526. Sardis, 308; 6825 battle of, 313; capture 
San Domingo, or Hayti, insurrection in, 2663. of, 432, 620; siege and fall of, . 276; 413, 
Sandwich, Lord, 2531, 2579. 414. ‘ ‘ 
Sandwich, Lord, naval commander, 2229, 2230. | Sargon, king of Assyria, 57; 166-171; architec- 
Sandwich Islands, 2570, 2654, 2952. tural works of, 169-171; at Tyre, | 319; 
Sangarius, river, 305. court of, at Babylon, 168; deportation of 
Sanhedrim, 822. populations by, 168 ; palace of, 169-171 ; 
San Ildelfonso, treaty of, 2632. illus., 1703 usurpation of, 166. 
San Jacinto, battle of, 27573 — 3179- Sarmatians, 1121, 1122. 


3an Jacinto, vessel, 2858. Sarsfield, Patrick, 2252, 2253. 
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Sarum, Old, 2489. 
Sassacus, 2327. 


Sassanide, New Persian empire of the (see Per- 
sian Empire), 817, 1097, 1118; 1242, 1348. 

Sassoun massacre of 1894, 3252. 

Sassulitch, Vera, 3130. 

Sasychis, of Egypt, 45. 

Satraps, Persian, 426. 

Sattagydia, 406. 

Saturn, 558. 

Saturnalia, 867. 

Saturninus, 956. 

Satyrs, o7r. 

Sauchieburn, battle of, 1853. 

Saul, King of Israel, 366-368; and Samuel, 
367; anger and jealousy of, 368; death of, 
368; melancholy of, 367, 368; wars with the 
Amalekites, 367. 

Satl-Mugina, © 185. 


Saul of Tarsus, conversion of, 828, 1061. 

Saumarez, Sir James, 2683, 2690. 

Saumur, battle of, 2614. 

Sauromaces, 1274. 

Savage Station, battle of, 2872. 

Savannah, Beate 2523, 2537; capture of, 
2908; siege of, 2524. 

Savannah, vessel, 2857. 

Savenay, battle of, 2614. 

Savitri, 490. 

Savona, 1974. 

Savonarola, 1817, 1818, 1941, 1943, 1944; death 
of, illus., 1818. 

Savoy, Duchy of, 1819, 1981; table of dukes of, 
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Savoy, Eugene, Prince of, 2288, 2316, 2360-2362, 


2365-2367, 2369, 2372, 2373. 


Savoy, Victor Amadeus, Duke of, 2265. 


Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Albert, Prince of, 2791; 
death of, 3021. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Ferdinand, Prince of, 3162. 

Saxe-Coburg, Leopold, Prince of, 2780, 2801. 

Saxe, John Godfrey, 3357. 

Saxe, Marshal, 2411, 2412, 2415. 

Saxe-Weimar, Bernhard, Duke of, 2171-2173, 
2267. 

Sasol Heptarchy in Britain, 1208. 

Saxon Kings and Emperors of Germany, 1520- 
1531. 

Bee as: 1180, 1183, 1438; meaning of names of, 


1503; migration to,and conquest of Britain by, 
1206-1217. 
Saxony, conquest of, by Charlemagne, 1439, 
1443; forfeited to Barbarossa, 1607; invaded 
by Frederick the Great, 2423, 2424; made a 


kingdom, 2762; tableofkings of, 3343. 

Saxony, Augustus, elector of, 1997. 

Saxony, Count Maurice of, = 2411. 

Saxony, Frederick Augustus, elector of, 2411, 
2412. 

Saeony, John Frederick, elector of, 1967, 1982, 
1989, 1991. 

Saxony, John George, elector of, 2167, 2168, 
2172, 2173. 

Saxony, Maurice, Duke of, I99I, 1992, 1995, 
1996. 

Say-and-Seal, Lord, 2193, 2327. 

Saybrook, 2327. 

Sayle, William, 2329. 

Scevola, Mucius, 873, 874. 

Scanderbeg, 1906. 

Scandinavia, description of, 1463; reformacion 
in, 2010-2012; Skalds, or bards of, 1466 ; 
Vikings of, 1466. 

Scandinavian Kingdoms, 1854-1861; 2802. 

Scandinavians, 1180, 1184; alphabet of, 1475} 


INDEX. 


1468; characteristics of, 
1465; converted to Christian- 
ity, 1485,1487; conquestsof, 1465; cosmog- 
ony of, 1476; customs of, 1467, 1468; mar- 
itime boldness of, 1466; origin of, 1463 5 
patriarchal institutions of, 1463; religion of, 
1471, 1485, 1487; settlements of, in the V. 
century, 1464; Zoroastrianism compared with 
religion of, 1472. 

Scarron, the poet, 


berserker rage of, 
1466; classes of, 


2282. 


Schackoskoy, Prince, 3094. 
Schamyl, 24787; 2089. 
Scharnhorst, Marshal, 2706. 
Schellenberg, battle of, 2365. 
Schelling, 3351. 

Schenck, Robert C., 2912. 


Schenectady, New York, destroyed, 2418. 


Schill, Ferdinand von, 2688; portraitof, 2717. 

Schiller, 2454; 2649. 

Schlegel, Augustus and Frederick William, 
3358. 

Schleiermacher, ifs 

Schleitz, battle of,: 2673. 

Schleswig-Holstein, war of 1864, 3013, 3014. 

Schliemann, Dr., 26; 553. 

Schlosser, 3363. 

Schlusselburg, 2377. 

Schmalkald, league of, 1982, 1986, I991, 1992, 
1995. 

Schoeffer, IQI5. 

Schofield, General John McA., 2867, 2896, 2907, 
2908, 2913. 

Schoharie Valley, 2522. 

Scholasticism, 1565. 

Schomberg, Duke of, 2252. 

Schomberg, Marshal, _ 2286. 


Schomburgk Line, in Venezuela, 3285. 


Schomburgk, Sir R., 3.285. 
Schénbrunn, peace of, 2687. 
Schoolmen, 1565. 
Schopenhauer, 3351. 
Schouvaloff, Count, 2684. 


Schouvaloff, Count, another, 3089, 3093, 3112 


Schubert, 3363. 
Schultz, 3094. 
Schumann, 3363. 


Schuyler, Fort, siege of, 
Schuyler, Philip, General, 
Schwarz, Berthold, IQIS. 
Schwarzenberg, Prince, 


2520. 
2507. 


2702, 2707, 2708, 2710, 


2711. 
Schwegler, 857. 
Schweidnitz, 2439; capture of, 2434; siege of, 
2426. 


Schwerin, Marshal, 2408. 
Schwyz, Canton of, 1624, 1625. 
Science, among the Arabs, 13523 discoveries of, 
2347-2350; discovery of Argon and the Roent- 
gen Rays, 3349; in Alexandria, "OI, 792, 
836, 837; in Babylonia, 281; in Chaldza, 
119; in China, 531;in early Egypt, 45, 78; 
in England under Charles II., 2235; in Ger- 
many in the XVIII. century, 2254; modern, 
2148, 2347, 2350; 2646; 3349; of the 
XVIII. century, 2645; of the XIX. century, 
_ 3349; of the Saracens, 1414; rapid strides 


of, 3349; Royal Society of, founded, 2235. 
Scinde, 24793. 
Scindia, 2390. 
Scio, Massacre of, 2774; naval battle at, 2460. 


Scione, revolt of, 663. 

Scipio Atmilianus, — 936-947. 
Scipio Africanus, 909, 929, 932. 
Scipio Asiaticus, 932. 

Scipio, Cneius, 926, 


= 
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Scipio Nasica, 947. 

Scipio, Publius Cornelius, 918, 920, 926-929. 

Scone, 1751, 1754, 1846, 1847. 

Scotland, 1839-1854; acquires the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, 1853; as an English fief, 
1846; act of settlement of, 2367; border war- 


fare of, 1849; 2082; Christianity intro- 
duced into, 1839, 1840; Church of, 1842, 
1843; 2090; civil war in, 2081, 2089, 2090; 


“Drunken Parliament’”’ of, 
customs and laws in, 
1845; government of, 
Lowlanders of, 


2226; English 
1844; feudalism in, 
1845; Highlanders and 
1851; independence of, 


1758, 1848; invaded by the English, 1516, 
1528; 2048; linen trade in, 2566; national 
covenant of, 2195; Parliament of, 1846, 


1849, 1851, 1852; 


lands in, illus., 


2195, 2237, 2249; Pretender 
opp. 2257; ravaged by the 
Norwegians, 1844; Reformation in,  2081- 
2090; social progress in, 18453; table of kings 
and queens of, 3379, 3380; union of England 
and, 2090; wars with England, 1756, 
1845-1854; 2083, 2250. 
Scotists, 1565. 
Scots, 12075 1839. 
Scots, Mary, Queen of, 
2067-2069, 2082-2090. 
Scott, Dred, 2830, 2831. 
Scott, General Winfield, 


2043, 2048, 2062, 2065, 


2739, 2744, 2758, 2759, 


2761, 2826, 2841, 2844, 2857; portraits of, 2760, 
2839. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 3353; portrait of, opp. 
3353" 


Scotus, Duns, 1565. 
Scriptures, Hebrew, 26. 


Scrope, Archbishop of York, © 1780. 

Sculpture, Assyrian, 154, 169, 203-205, 210, 217- 
219; Egyptian, 82; Greek, 739, 740; Phe- 
nician, 325; Roman, 1037. 

Scurcola, battle of, 1616. 

Scythia, 237-240; 1022; invaded by the Per- 
sians, 430, 431. 

Scythians, 1102; characteristics of, 1913 in- 


vade Assyria, 191, 192; religion of, 191. 
Scythians, Zarina, Queen of the, 238. 
Scythopolis, 192. 

Sea-Beggars, 2102, 2110. 
Sea Islands, 2913. 


Seater, the god, 1210. 

Seb, 92. 

Seballs, 3060. 

Sebastian, King of Portugal, 1833, 18343 
2095, 2096. 


Sebastian Cabot, 1919. 
Sebastiani, General, 2676, 2684, 2685. 


Seckenheim, battle of, 1635. 
Secret Societies in the XVIII. century, 2447. 
Sedan, battle of, | 3032; Cuirassiers in, illus., 


3031 ; surrender of, illus., 
Sedgemoor, battle of, 2238. 
Sedgwick, General John, 

2896, 2899. 

Sedition Law, 2733, 2734. 
Segovia, Alcazar at, illus., frontispiece vol. 5; 
Roman Aqueduct in, illus., 1006. 


opp. 3031- 
2870, 2877, 2879, 


Sejanus, 1059, 1060. 
Seleucia, 783, 1079; conquered by the Romans, 
1254. 


Seleucid, Syrian empire of the, 782-789. 

Seleucid of Syria, table of, 789. 

Seleucus, 778, 779, 782, 783- 

Seleucus II., 784. 

Selim Gueray, 2465. 

Selim I., Sultan of Turkey, 
2140. 


1907, 1978; 
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Selim II., Sultan of Turkey, 
Selinuntines, 392, 393. 
Selinus, 1080. 

Seljuk, Turkish chief, 
Seljuk Turks, 
Selkirk, battle of, 2203. 
Selma, capture of, 2915. 
Semblangai, minister of France, 


2095. 


1546. 
1239, 1546-1551. 


IQ71, 1972. 


Semendria, 2316. 

Seminole Indians, 2747. 

Seminole war, 2753, 2754. 

Semiramis, 162, 267, 268; at Bagistan, 233. 

Semitic races, 28, 29; religious development in, 
29. 

Semmes, Raphael, 2910. 

Sempach, battle of, 1627; death of Arnold von 


Winkelried at, illus., 1628. 
Sempronius, Tiberius, 920. 
Senate, United States, formation of, 
Seneca, the Roman philosopher, 

1088. . 


AA Si 
1066, 1068, 


Seneffe, battle of, 2279. 
Senlis, Count de, 1461. 
Senlis, treaty of, I7II. 


Sennacherib, King of Assyria, 
attacking Jerusalem, illus., opp. 184; at Tyre, 
319, 320; conquests of, 171-176; disastrous 
campaignof, 174,175; forced labor under, 
178; palaces of, 176-178; Phoenician fleet of, 
175. 
Sentinum, battle of, 898. 
Seoul, Japanese at palace of, 
Sepoy mutiny in British India, 
Sepoys of India, 2417. 
Septennial Act, 2395. 
Septimania, 1405. 
Septimius, 984. 
Septimius Severus, 1092-1094. 
Serapeium, library of, or. 
Serapis, Egyptian god, 93; 
791. 
Serapis, vessel, 2524. 
Seraskier Abdulrahman, 
Seraskier Tchaban-Oglou, 
Serfdom, abolishment of, 
2452; in Russia, 3013. 
Sergius Catiline, 968-970. 
Seringapatam, siege and fall of, 
Serrano, General, 3024. 
Serrano, Marshal, 3060, 3061. 
Sertorius, 966, 967. 
Servia, 1874, 1875; Bulgaria and, 3158, 3162; 
erectedintoakingdom, 3157; kings of, table of, 
3344; Turkey and, 3085, 3102; war between 
the Magyars and, 2812. 
Servius Tullius, 863-865, 961. 
Serzedello, 3224. 
Sesostris, 52. 
Sesostris, ‘‘ Peaceful,’ of Egypt, 45. 
Sestos, siege of, 637. 
Seti, or Sethos, 43, 52, 91. 
Setnekht, 55, 56. 
Sevastopol, siege and fall of, 
Seven Days’ Battles, 2871. 
Seven Pines, battle of, 2870. 
Seyen Weeks’ War between Austria and Prussia, 
3014; illus., 3015. 
Seven Wise Men of Greece, 614. 
Seven Wonders of the World, 842; Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon, 286; Pharos, 791. 
Seven Years’ War, 2416-2440; recruiting during, 


57) 171-178, 378 ’ 


3231. 
2993-2996. 


1134; temple of, 


27476. 
2699. 
2447; in Austria, 


2579- 


2989-2991. 


illus., opp. 2438. 
Severus,  I10g. 
Severus, Alexander, 1096, 1097. 
Severus, Libius, 1150. 
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Severus, Septimius, 1092-1094. 

Sevier, Colonel, 2526. 

Seville, burning of, 3058; Giralda of, illus., 
1827. 


Seville, treaty of, 2400. 
Sévres, 3046. 
Sewall, Arthur, 20962. 


Seward, Frederick W., 

Seward, William Henry, 2829, 2834, 2841, 2859, 
2918; portraits of, 2841, opp. 2842. 

Sewing machine, invention of, 3342. 

Sextius Lateranus, 892. 

Sextus, 865. 

Sextus Pompey, 998, 999. 

Seydlitz, Frederick William von, portrait of, 


2918. 


opp. 2434; at battle of Rossbach, illus., opp. 
2421. 
Seva, Admiral, 3142, 3144, 
Seymour, Governor, 2877. 
Seymour, Horatio, 2911. 
Seymour, Jane, wife of Henry VIII., 2040. 
Seymour, Lord, 2049, 2050. 
Seymour, Truman, General, 2894, 2895. 
Sforza, family of, 1818. 
Sforza, Francisco, Duke of Milan, 1976. 
Sforza, Ludovico, Duke of Milan, I94I, 1944. 
Sforza, Maximilian, Duke of Milan, 1950. 


Shabatok, 577. 
Shackelford, General, 
Shafra, 47. 
Shaftesbury, Earl of, 


2884. 


2231-2233, 2320. 


Shah Abbas the Great, 2140-2142, 

Shah Allum, 2386. 

Shah AllumII., 2389. 

Shah Jehan, 2339-2341. 

Shah Mohammed, 2386. 

Shah Nadir, 2385, 2387, 2388. 

Shahr-Barz, —_ 1331, 1333, 1334, 1336, 1337, 1340, 
1341. 

Shah Soojah, 2792. 

Shakespeare, William, 2078, 2149, 2185, 23503 
death of, 2185; portraits of, 2077, Opp. 
2404. 


Shalmaneser I., 
Shalmaneser II., 

monuments of, 

157; conquests and wars of, 

Shalmaneser III., 162, 
Shalmaneser IV., LO5,u00 sine Lyre) 

military enterprises of, 165, 466. 
Shamas, the Sun-god, 223. 
Shamas-Vul I., 149, I50. 


I4I, 142. 
155-159, 267; architecture and 
158; Black Obelisk of, illus., 


155, 156. 
319; 


Shamas-Vul II., 159, 168; campaigns of, 159, 
160; obelisks of, 160. 

Shamyl, the defender of the Caucasus, illus., 
3041. 


Shang, or Yin, 528. 


Shanghai, capture of, 2793. 
Shannon, 2744. 

Sharp, James, 2234. 
Shawnee Indians, 2738. 
Shays, Daniel, 2545. 
Shays’ Rebellion, 2545. 


Sheba, Queen of, 372. 

Shechem, 373. 

Sheikh-ul- Islam, 3080. 

Shelburne, Earl ‘of, 2508, 2536, 2562, 2563. 
Shelby, Colonel, 2526 

Shelby, General, 2884, 2894. 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 3352; portrait of, opp. 


3352. 

Shem, 24. 

Shenandoah Valley, 2847, 2869, 2870, 2877, 2879, 
2895. 

Shere Afkun, 2339. 


INDEX. 


Shere Ali 3130: 

Shere Shah, 2143. ; 

Sheridan, Philip H PGenceale 2889, 2896, 2899; 
famous ride of, “2902; in the Shenandoah Val- 
Leye meezOlG, 2916; portraits of, 2840, 2897. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 25/73, 2648. 

Sheriff-Muir, battle of, 2304. 

Sherif-Khan, palace of, 183. 

Sherman, Roger, 2510, 2548. 

Sherman, Senator John, 2912, 2934; portrait of, 


20964. 
Sherman, Thomas W., General, 2857, 2859. 
Sherman, William Tecumseh, General, 2854, 


5 
2880, 2883, 2890, 2896, 2902, 2916 ; at Goldsboro’, 
2914; at Vicksburg, 2867; in Mississippi, 
2892; march through the Carolinas, 2913, 
2914; march to the Sea, 2908, 2909; portraits 
of, 2840, 2855; surrender of Johnston at Hills- 
boro’ to, 2919. 
Sheshonk I., King of Egypt, 56, 376. 
Sheshonk II., King of Egypt, 62. 
Shields, General, 2869. 
Shiloh, Palestine, 360. 
Shiloh, Tennessee, battle of, 
Shimonoseki, Peace of, 3250. 
Shinar, Land of, 105, 108. 
Shintoism in Japan, 3,190. 
Shipka Pass, 3096; battle of, 


2860. 


3102; capture of, 


3094. 
Shiraz, battle of, 


1893. 
Shirley, Governor, 2415, 2421. 
Shirpur, 3141. 
Shishak, King of Egypt, 376. 
Shi-tsung, 2344. 
Shore, Jane, 1708. 


Shore, Sir John, 2579. 
Shoshee Chunder Dutt, 500. 
Shoshone Indians, 2936. 
Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, 
Shreveport, 2893. 
Shrewsbury, battle of, 
Shrewsbury, Earl of, 
Shubrick, Commodore, 
Shuiski, of Russia, 
Shumla, battle of, 2776. 

Shun-Chi, 2345, 2346. 

Shuster, dyke at, I251. 

Shyites, 1400. 

Siam, Empire of, 2392; French war in, 

Siberia, cruelty to prisoners in, 
railroad of, 3258, 3259. 

Sibley, General Henry H., 

Sibyl, 869. 

Sibylline books, 

Sicilian vespers, 1660, 1661, 1820. 

Sicily, 582; 847, 849, 852-854, 945, 955; as a 
Roman province, 914; Athenian Army de- 
stroyedin,illus., opp. 631; Greek colonies in, 
589, 591; Phoenician colonies in, 321; wars of 
Carthage in, 392-306. 

Sicily and Naples, kingdom of, 

Sicily in the middle ages, 
the Normans, 1471, 1492. 

Sicily, modern, new form of government in, 
3260; rebellion in, 32213; revolt against Fran 
cis II. in, 2999; war against Naples, 2816, 

Sickingen, Franz von, 1965, 1966. 

Sickles, General Daniel E., 2878. 

Siculus, Diodorus, 27,43; 549; 839. 

Sicyon, 547, 687, 697. 

Siddartha, story of, BIO, 5Il, 513, 523. 

Siddim, battle of, = 111. 

Sidney, Algernon, 2233, 2234. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 2067, 2078, 2108, 21493 por- 
trait of, 2067, opp. 2404. ° 


2367 
1780. 


2242, 2245, 2255. 
2831. 


2134. 


3202. 
3202; great 


2868, 2875. 
869, 1028. 


1819, 1823. 
1819; conquered by 


INDEX. 


Sidon, city of, 315; 762; destroyed by Esar- 
haddon, 179, 320; fallof, 443, 444. 

Sierra Leone, colony of, founded, — 3349. 

Sieyés, Abbé, 2587, 2588, 2628, 2644, 2659. 

Sigel, General Franz, 2853, 2896, 2901. 

Sigeric, 1186. 


Sigismund, King of Hungary, _ 1872, 1902. 


Sigismund, Margrave of Brandenburg, 1629, 
1631, 1633. 

Sigismund II., of Poland, 2133. 

Sigismund III., of Poland, 2133, 2301. 

Sigismund the Great, King of Poland, 2133. 


Sigurd I., of Norway, 

Sijun, Mikado, 3190. 

Sikhs of the Punjab, 

2793 2795: 

Silesia, 2407, 2408, 2410-2412, 2415, 2422, 2439. 

Silistria, capture of, 2694; siege and fall of, 
27476. 

Silk, introduced into Europe, 

Sillery, battle of, 2433. 

Silliman, 2516. 

Silver Bow Basin, discovery of gold at, 

Simeon, 343; tribe of, 359. 

Simeoni, Cardinal, 3198. 

Simnel, Lambert, 1805. 

Simon, Jules, 3121, 3122. 

Simon, Menno, 1989. 

Simon de Montfort, 1583-1586. 

Simon de Montfort, another, —1745,'1746. 

Simonides, 608, 721. 

Simon Maccabeus, 823, 824. 

Simpson, General, 2991. 

Sin, or Hurki, 126. 

Sin, the moon-god, 223. 

Sinai, Mt., 831. 

Singara, battle of, 1265. 

Singara, plains of, battle of, 

Single combat, origin of, 


1858. 


2561; wars with England, 


1229-1232. 


3290. 


1124. 
1722. 


Sinjar, battle of, 1259. 
Sinope, 586. 
Siorod, peace of, 2295. 


2875, 2931-2933- 
2931-2933, 2951. 


Sioux Indians, 
Sioux War, 
Sipylus, Mt., 06. 

Sira, wife of Chosrées II., 
Sirens, 572. 
Sirmium, 107. 
Siroés, or Kobad IL, 


1329. 


1234, 1337, 1339; character 


of, 1340; coins of, 1340. 
Sisebert, 1189. 
Sisenand, 1189. 


Sisera, 361. 

Sismondi, 3358. 

Sistova, battle of, 3093, 3094. 
Sistova, peace of, 2468. 
Sisyphus, 574, 575 


Sitting Bull, Indian Chief, 2931, 2933, 2951- . 


Sitvatorok, peace of, 2098, 2309. 
Siuen-ti, 529. 

Siva, 492-505, 509. 
Sivershausen, battle of, 1997. 
Siwah, 420, 763. 


Siward, Earl of Northumberland, 1516; 1840. 
Six Nations, country of the, 2524; league of the, 


2329. : 
Sixtus V., Pope, character and education of, 


2096; Rome under, 2096. 
Skalds, or bards, 1466. 
Skalitz, battle of, 3016. 


Skandersborg, battle of, 
Skeptics of Greece, 737: 
Skioldebrand, Colonel, 2683. 
Skippon, 2202. 


Skobeleff, General, 3097; 3162. 
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Skrzynecki, 2783. 

Slaughter Gate at Lucknow, illus., 

Slavery in the United States, 2828, 2829; begin- 
ning of, 2322; contentions about, 2823, 2828, 
2833; division in churches about, 2824; end 
of, 2912, 2942; in the XVIII. century, 
23333 2544, 2546, 2547, 2552. 

Slaves, African, in Spanish-American Colonies, 
2406; Anglo-Saxon, 1216; emancipation of, in 
Porto Rico, 3052; Greek, 750; Roman, 
1044. 

Slave States of America, secession plans in, 


29095. 


2834. 
Slave trade of England, 
colonies, 2680. 
Slavonia, 2321. 
Slavs, or Slavonians, ~ 29, 34; 
1862, 1871; home of, 1184. 
Slemmer, Lieutenant Adam J., 
Slidell, John, 2834, 2858. 
Sloat, Commodore, 2760. 
Slocum, General Henry W., 
Sloughter, Colonel Henry, 


2569; abolition of, in 


1281, 1282, 1453; 
, 2837, 2838. 


2878, 2908, 2914. 
2326. 


Sluys, naval battle of, 1760. 
Smeaton, John, 2647. 
Smerdis, 419. 

Smith, Adam, 2567, 2648. 


Smith, Captain John, 
2064. 


2321; portrait of, opp. 


Smith, Fort, capture of, 2884. 
Smith, General Andrew J., 2893. 
Smith, General E. Kirby, 2874, 2893. 
Smith, Gerrit, 2824. 

Smith, Hoke, portrait of, 2957. 
Smith, Holled, Colonel, 3204. 


Smith, Joseph, 2824. 


Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel, 2504, 2519. 


Smith, Sir Sidney, 2643. 
Smith, Spencer, 2684. 
Smith, Sydney, 3352. 


Smith, William F., General, 2851, 2900. 


Smolensk, 2304, 2306; battle and destruction of, 
21702. 

Smollett, Tobias George, 2648. 

Smyrna, 


584. 
Sobieski, John, of Poland, 2302-2304, 2313, 2314; 
portrait of, opp. 2474; raises the siege of 
Vienna, 2314. 


Sobota, battle of, 2297. 

Sobraon, battle of, 2793. 

Sobrier, 2807. 

Socialism, 2798, 2807; in Germany, 3127- 


3130, 3200; in Italy and Spain, 3130. 

Social life, Babylonian, 282; Egyptian, 64.5 
English, 2769-2771; English in the XVIII. 
century, 2650, 2651; English under Charles 
IL., 2235, 2236; European, in XVIII. century, 

2571; Greek, 747-752; in Anglo-Saxon 
England, 1519; in the United States in the 


XVIII. century, 2542; 2654; medizval, 
1566, 1567; Roman, 1038-1045; Scotch, 1845. 
Social war of Italy, 959. 


662, 677-681, 705, 731; belief of, 


Socrates, 
680; illus., 


575; death of, 681; last days of, 
732. 


Sodom, 340. 

Sofia Charlotte, wife of Frederick I., of Prussia, 
2361. 

Bote, wife of Ivan the Great, 

Softas, 3085. 

Sogdiana, 407. 

Soissons, 24115 
capture of, 3036. 

Soldiers, French Revolution, illus., 

Solebay, battle of, 2230. 


1870. 


3036; battleof, 1199, 1460 5 


2619. 
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Solferino, battle of, 2998; illus., 2984. 

Solomon, King, 56, 370-372; luxury of, 372; 
magnificent reign of, 370; Phoenician Em- 
bassy at court of, illus., opp. 370; proverbs of, 


372. 
Solomon, Temple of, at Jerusalem, 317, 371, 372; 
aus sys Ale 
Solon, 603, 617, 618; and Creesus, illus., 606; 


death of, 607; in Lydia, 311, 312; laws of, 
677. 
Solovieff, Alexander, 3132. 
Soltikoff, 2429. 
Solway Moss, battle of, 2043, 2082. 
Solyman, Sultan, 1551; 1897, 1899. 


Solyman III., Sultan of Turkey, 2315. 

Solyman the Magnificent, Sultan of Turkey, 
1978; 2094; Hayraddin Barbarossa and, 
1981; conquests of, in Europe, 1978-1980 ; 
peace between Germano-Roman Empire and, 


1980. 
Soma, 490. 
Somers, 2247 


Somerset, Duke of, 1489, 1790. 

Somerset, Duke of, another, 2048-2050. 

Somerset, Robert Carr, Earlof, 2182. 

Soémmering Pass, battle of, 1980. 

Sommers, Lord, 2367. 

Somnauth, battle of, = 1555. 

Somnus, 568. 

Somorrostro, 3061. . 

Sonderburg-Glucksburg, 2988. 

Sophia, of Zell, wife of George I., of England, 
2393. 

Sock, St., Church of, 

Sophia, wife of Justin II., 

Sophists of Athens, 679. 

Sophocles, 661, 722. 

Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 

Sophie Pieoffsky, 3136. 

Sorel, Agnes, 1681, 1698. 

Sorr, battle of, 2412. 

Sothel, Seth, 2329, 2330. 

Soubise, Prince of, 2263, 2424, 2426. 

Soudan, wars in the, 144-3146. 

Soult, Marshal, 2668, 2685, 2686, 2694, 2704, 
2710, 2711, 2713, 2719. 

South African Republic, 
William and the, 3271; 
burg, 3266. 

South American Republics, 
3284. 

South Carolina, 2329, 2330; Dispensary Act in, 

2956; domestic troubles in, 2934. 
South Dakota, 2950. 
Southern States of America at close of civil war, 
2920. 

Soudicy. Robert, 3352; portrait of, opp. 3352. 

South Mountain, battle of, 2873. 

South Sea Scheme, 2397, 2398. 

Southwell, Robert, 2066. 

Souza, Thomé de, 1938. 

Sovereigns and Rulers, table of, 


1225) 
1232. 


1879, 1906. 


1387, 1388. 


3265-3271; Emperor 
revolt at Johannes- 


3172-3175, 3283, 


3377-3390- 


Spain, 1005 } 1941; Anarchists in, 3205, 
3221, 3222, 3273; and Portugal, 2291-2294, 3 
and the Central American Republics, 3002} 


and the Dutch Republic, 2177; Bourbons re- 
stored in, 2762, 2768; Charlemagne in, 
1439; civil war of 1833-1839, 2785, 2786; con- 
quered by Carthage, 396; 9153 conquered 
by the Visigoths, 1186-1190, 1404; decline of, 
2291; inquisition in, 1834; 247472: kings 
of, table of, 3387; Moriscoes in, 2094; per- 
secution of Jews in, 1837; Phoenician colonies 
in, 32is;recenteatiairs in, “15s, 322m, 32228 
3271; revoltin Philippine Islandsagainst, 3282, 


INDEX. 


3283; revolutions in, 2292; 2041; 3271, 
3282; rise of modern kingdom, 1834; San 
Domingoannexed to, 3002; Saracen conquests 
in, IIQO, 1404, 1407, 1417, 1421; Saracenic 


libraries in, 1414; Medizeval kings, table of, 

1838, 1839; under Charles V., 1972, 1973; 
under Ferdinand and Isabella, 1834, 18373 
under Isabella I1., 3002, 3003; under Philip 
II., and Germany, 2091-2098; under Philip 


IV., 2291, 2293; universal suffrage in, 3201; 
usurpation of Napoleon in, 2681, 2686; wars 
and conquests of, 1834, 1837, I951; 2096, 


2276, 2293, 2359, 2405, 2406; 2531, 2693-2699; 
3002. 

Spain, Republic of, 3050-3062; Carlists and Al- 
fonsists of, 3051, 3052, 3058-3060, 3062; com- 
munists of, 3058-3060; elections in, 30523 
emancipation of slavesin, 3053; recognized by 
European Powers, 3061; revolts against, 
3052-3059; war of Carlists and Republicans, 
3059-3061. 

Spain, Revolution in Cuba against, cost of, 
2277s POMCY Ole §8 273 32755 reforms proposed 


by, 32478 5 Spanish army in Cuba, 3280; 
Weyler’s administration, 3280, 3281. 

Spanish-American Republics, 27a 3163- 

186. 

Siadismunneetean Revolutions, 2773 ° 3164, 
3169, 3172. 

Spanish Armada, 2073-2075. 

Spanish Bourbons in Naples and Sicily, 2404. 


Spanish Empire in America, 

Spanish Succession, war of, 
2375. 

Sparks, Jared, 3357. 

Sparta, 548, 688, 689, 693; civil and political in- 
stitutions of, 594; earthquake in, 6445 
founding of, 550; ‘*Tearless Battle’’ of, 
698 ; territory of, 600; under the laws of Ly- 


1923-1936. 
2257, 2293, 2359- 


curgus, 592-601; wars of, 440, 593, 648, 
675-704. 

Spartacus, 967. 

Spartans, 687; at Marathon, 622; at Ther- 
mopyle, 627; classes of, 593; customs of 
the, 595; dress of the, 597; education of 
the, 596; food of the, 596; money of the, 


595; private houses of the, 
the, 507. 
Spencer, Herbert, 3352; portrait of, opp. 3351. 
Spencer, Lord, 2577 
Spenser, Edmund, 
2078, Opp. 2404. 
Spenser, Hugh, 1756. 
Sphinx, 75; and Pyramids, illus., 
Sphodrias,  6o91. 


592; women of 


2078, 2148; portraits of, 


Opp. 47. 


Spice Islands, 1937; 2111. 

Spicheren, 3029. 

Spinoza, 2347. _ 

Spires, diet at, 1967, 1968; protesting princes 
at, 10968. 


Spirit of 1776, illus., opp. 2520. 

Spiritoff, Admiral, 2460. 

Spirit of the age, the new, 

Splugen, passage of the, 

Sporades, 545. 

Spottsylvania Court House, Virginia, battle of, 
2899. 

Sprague, Governor William,' 2912. 

Springfield, Massachusetts, 2545. 

Springfield, New Jersey, skirmish at, 

Spurgeon, Rey. Charles H., 3353. 

Spurius Cassius, 877. 

Spurius Melius, 884. 

Spurs, battle of the, 1717, 19513 

Spurzheim, Dr. Johan Gaspar, 


2440-2456. 
2661. 


2526. 


2029. 
3351. 


: ~\ “—— = 


St. Clair, Arthur, General, 


INDEX. 


St. Albans, England, battles of, 1790-1792. 


St. Albans, Vermont, 2910. 
St. Ambrose, PES Liebe bi Si. 
St. André, Marshal, PROC 

St. Angelo, Castle of, 1977. 


St. Apollinare Nuova Cathedral at Ravenna, illus., 
opp. I19g0. : 


St. Arnaud, Marshal, 2989. 
St. Athanasius, 842, 1136, 1137. 
St. Aubin, battle of, 1710. 


St. Augustine, Florida, siege of, 2332. 

St. Augustine, the Christian Father, 1138. 

St. Augustine, the missionary, 1212. 

St. Bartholomew, massacre of, 2066, 2102, 2119- 
ZT. 

St. Bernard, 15735 1649, 1650. 

St. Bernard, Great, passage of the, 

St. Chrysostom, 842, 1137; = 1219. 

2519, 2729. 


2659. 


St. Cloud, 2644. 
St. Columba, 1839. 
St. Cyprian, 1101, 1136. 


St. Cyr, Marshal, 
St. Denis, battle of, 
St. Denis, church of, 


2709. 
211". 
2128. 


St. Domingo, 1916; 3002, 3003. 

St. Dunstan, 1505-1508. 

St. Elmo, Castle of, at Naples, 2292. 
St. Elmo, Fortress of, at Malta, 2094. 


St. Eustatia, island of, surrendered to the English, 
2533- 

St. Francis Xavier, 2010. 

St. Germain, Count de, 2431. 

St. Germain-en-Laye, peace of, 

St. Germain I’ Auxerrois, church of, 

St. Germain, palace of, illus., 2283. 

St. Germain, peace of, 2118. 

St. Gothard, battle of, 2310. 

St. Helena, Napoleon’s exile in, 

St. Ignatius, 1080. 

St. James, 829. 

St. Jerome, 1118, 1138. 

St. John, 1084, 1135. 

St. John, Henry, Viscount Bolingbroke, 
2369, 2371. 

St. John, Knights of, at Malta, 1573, 1578; 
19075; _ 2004. ; 

St. John, Ladies of the Order of, illus., 

St. Just, 2596, 2602, 2611, 2616-2623. 

St. Lawrence, 2096. : 

St. Lawrence River, discovery of, by Jacques Car- 
tier, 1922. 

St. Leger, Colonel, 
St. Louis, of France, 
opp. 1660. 

St. Mark, 1814. 

St. Mark’s, 2747. 

St. Mark’s, Venice, illus., 

St. Mary’s, 2326. 

St. Menehould, 2595. 

St. Paul, 828, 829,842; 1167. 

St. Paul, Cathedral of, in London, 

St. Peter, 829, 1067. 

St. Peter, church of, in London, 

St. Peter, church of, in Rome, 
1960. 

St. Peter, church of, in Rome, illus., 
terior of, illus., opp. 2101. 

St. Peter, church of, where Washington was mar- 


2300. 
2120. 


2721. 


2365, 


C513); 


2520. 
1656-1659; death of, illus., 


1814. 


I212. 


1212. 
finishing of, 


1960; in- 


ried, illus., 2541. 

St. Petersburg, founding of, 2377; student 
demonstrations in, 3131, 3132. 

St, Petersburg, Treaty of, 2462. 

St. Philip, Fort, surrender of, 2862. 


St. Pierre, 2418. 
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1670, 1761. 
1705. 


St. Pierre, Eustace, of Calais, 

St. Pol, Constable of France, 

St. Polycarp, 1084, 1135. 

St. Quentin, battles of, 2058, 2092; 

Siw Reuth 2250" 

St. Salvador, 1916. 

St. Sophia, Cathedral of, 1225. 

St. Sophia, Mosque of, at Constantinople, 
1906; illus., 1905. 

St. Stephen, persecution and death of, 

St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, illus., 
2405. 

St. Thomas, 530. 

Stackelberg, Count, 3097. 

Stadtholders, 2VO2Z 211k 

Stael, Madame de, 2649, 2665. 

Staffarda, battle of, 2288. 

Stafford, Lord, DOB, 

Stahremberg, Count Rudiger von, 

Stair, Earlof, 2410, 2413. 

Stair, Sir John Dalryinple, Master of, 

Stamford Bridge, battle of, 1517. 

Stamp Act, passage of, 2497; repealed, 


3040. 


1905, 


828. 
Opp. 


2313, 2370. 


2250. 


2499. 


Stamp Act Congress, 2497. 
Standard, battle of the, 1728. 
Stanhope, Lord, 2395. 


Stanislas Leczinski, 
Stanislas Poniatowski, 


2473, 2474- 


2377, 2379, 2399, 2403-2405. 
2459, 2460, 2462, 2469, 


Stanley, Henry M., 3163, 3199. 
Stanley, Lord, 18ol. 
Stanley, Sir William, 1806. 


Stanton, Edwin M., 2838, 2859, 2924. 
Star Chamber of England, founding of, 
Stark, Colonel John, 2520. 

Statecraft, Giants of, illus., frontispiece vol. 10. 
States General—of France, 1661, 1672; 


1808. 


2260; 2587; 0f Holland, 2111. 
Statira, 768, 770. 
Statute of Allegiance, 1807. 
Statute of Heretics, 1781, 
Statute of Laborers, 1767. 
Statute of Liveries, 1808. 
Statute of Preemunire, 1775. 
Statute of Treasons, 1767. 
Stauffacher, Werner, 1625. 


Stauracius, 1236. 

Steadman, Fort, capture and recapture of, 
Steam engine, first, 2567. 

Stedman, Edmund C., Bann 

Steele, General Frederick, 2884, 2893, 2894, 2915. 


2916. 


Steele, Sir Richard, 2374; 2648; portrait of, 
Opp. 2730. 

Steenbock, General, 2381. 

Stein, Baron von, 2688, 2689. 

Steinkirk, battle of, 2254, 2289. 

Steinmetz, General von, 3016, 3030. 


Stenography, introduction of improved system, 
2647. 

earetuies King of Sweden, 1861. 

Stephen, Count of Blois, 1648, 1650, 1728, 1729. 

Stephen, Greek emperor, 1238. 

Stephen II., Pope, 1197, 1437: 

Stephen IX., Pope, 1534-1530. 

Stephen, of England, 1728-1730. 

Stephen the Pious, King of Hungary, 
baptism of, illus., 1873. 

Stephens, Alexander Hamilton, 2834, 2837, 2842, 
2843, 2913, 2919; portraits of, opp. 2833, 2837: 

Stephenson, Fort, 2740. 

Stephenson, George, 2791; 

opp. 2580. 

Stereotyping, first use of, 

Sterling, Lord, 2514. 

Sterne, Laurence, 2648. 


18725 


3349; portrait of, 


26417. 


3474 


Sternhold, Thomas, 
Steuben, Baron de, 
Qin CISPR: 
Stevens, General, 2873. 
Stevens, Thaddeus, 2912. 
Stevenson, Adlai, portrait of, 


ACEI) : 
2518, 2523, 25303 portrait 


2957: 


Stewart, Commodore, 2746. 
Stewart, Dugald, 3351. 
Stewart, General, 3146. 
Stewart, Walter, 1850. 


Stikine River, establishment of mining plant at, 


3289. 
Stikklestad, battle of, 1858. 
Stilicho, 1140, 1145. 
Stirling, battle of, 184%. 
Stirling, Sir James, 3193. 
Stockach, battle of, 2641. 
Stockholm, massacre of, 1861. 
Stockholm, peace of, 2381. 
Stockton, Commodore, 2760. 
Stofflet, 2626, 2630. 
Stoics, 1084. 


Stoke-upon-Trent, battle of, 1805. 

Stolbova, peace of, between Russia and Sweden, 
2296, 2306. 

Stolhoffen, battle of, 2367. 

Stone Age, man in the, illus., 

Stone of the Sun, Mexico, illus., 

Stone, General Charles P., 2851. 

Stoneman, General George, 2877, 2907, 2908, 2915. 

Stone of Destiny, 1751, 1846. 

Stone River, battle of, 2875. 

Stone, Rosetta, 26, 44. 

Stono Ferry, battle of, 2524. 

Stony Point, battle of, 2524. 

Story, Judge Joseph, 3354. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher, 
3354; portrait of, opp. 2827. 

Strabo, 549; 840, 960. 

Strachan, Sir Richard, 2690. 

Strafford, Earl, 2193, 2196; execution of, 
portrait Ole LOW. 

Stralsund, siege of, 

2381. 

Strasburg, cathedral of, illus., 

Louis XIV. of France, 


3030, 3034. 


following 26. 
opp. 1923. 


, 2824, 2829; 


2196; 
2165, 2166; siege and fall of, 


3035; seized by 
2280; siege and fall of, 


Strassburg, Gottfried von, 1621. 
Stratton Hill, battle of, 2201. 
Strauss, 3351. 

Straw, Jack, 1769. 

Strelitz, 2135, 2308. 

Strelnikoff, General, 3138, 3139. 
Stricker, 2745. 

Strickland, Miss Agnes, 3353. 
Strigova, battle of, 2315. 
Strikes, railroad, 2934, 2956. 


Stringham, Silas H., Commodore, 2857. 
Strode, 2198. 
Strongbow, 1733, 1734. 


Struve, 2809. 

Stuart, Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, 
2412; at the battle of Culloden Moor, 2413; 
wanderings of, 2414, 2415. 

Stuart, Colonel, 2529. 

Stuart, Gilbert, 3363. 

Stuart, James, the Pretender, 2374, 2375, 2394, 
2400. 

Stuart, J. E. B., General, 2851, 2878, 2899. 

Stuart, Lady Arabella, 2179. 


Stuart, Mary, and Francis II., illus., 2085. 


Stuart, Walter, 1850. 
Stuart, William, Earl of Bute, 2437. 
Student riots, in Germany, 2771. 


Sturgis, General, 2893. 


INDEX. 


Sturleson, Snorro, 1473. 
Stuyvesant, Peter, Governor of New Netherland 


(New York), +2325, 2329; portrait of, opp. 
2325. 

Styria, Duke of, 1941. 

Styrum, Count, 2363. 

Styx, 575: 

Suabia, 1520. 

Suabia, John of, 1621. 

Suabian League, 1627, 1635. 

Suakim, 3196; battle of, 3163. 

Subuctageen, in India, 1553. 

Suchet, Marshal, 2685, 2694. 

Sucre, General, 12772) 3t72- 

Suda, 2774. 

Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1771. 

Sudermania, Duke of, 2683, 2684. 

Sudras, 489. 

Suetonius Paulinus, 1066, 1067. 

Suetonius, the historian, 1078, 1089. 

Sueves, 1147} 1186, 1187. 

Suez, 832; founding of, 1794. 

Suez Canal, 3078; seizedby the English, 3144. 


Suffee I., Shah of Persia, 2334. 
Suffee II., Shah of Persia, 2334. 
Suffee, Ismail, Shah of Persia, 2140. 
Suffeean dynasty, 2140. 

Suffolk, Duke of, 1788, 1789. 
Suffrein, Baillide, 2534-2536. 
Suger, Abbé, 1647, 1650. 
Sul, Prince of, 9530. 
Suiko, Empress of Japan, 
Sujah, 2340, 2341. 
Sukhanoff, Nicholas, 
Suleiman, 1428. 
Suleiman Pasha, 
Suliot, 2774. 
Sulla,. Cornelius, 


3190. 
3138. 

3085, 3092, 3096, 3098, 3101. 
953, 955, 960-966. 


Sullivan, General John, 2522. 

Sullivan’s Island, 2509. 

Sully, Duke of, 2121, 2120; 2132, 2123, 2250: 

Sumatra, warin, 3070. 

Sumner, Charles, 2829, 2912, 2925; B23h 
portrait of, opp. 2827. 

Sumner, General, 2870, 2872. 

Sumter, Fort, 2837, 2889, 2917; fall of, 2842; 


raising of Stars and Stripes over, 
Sumter, Thomas, 2526. 
Sunbury, capture of, 2523. 
Sunderland, Robert, Lord, 
2366, 2369. 
Sun-dials, invention of, by the Babylonians, 294. 
Sunnites, 1398, 1400. 
Supernaturalists, sect of, 2455. 
Superstition in the Middle Ages, 
Supremacy, Act of, 2035. 
Surajah Dowlah, 2417. 
Surat, 2181, 2416. 
Surrey, Earlof, 2027, 2029. 
Surrey, Earl of, another, 2047. 
Susa, 106; 408, 429, 466; Court Festival at, 
WyOsillus., 776. 
Susiana, conquest of, 184, 185. 
Sussex, Saxon kingdom of, 1208. 
Susub, 173) 175, 070. 
Susurion, 72 
Sutruk- Nakhunta, King of Susiana, 167. 
Suwarrow, Field-Marshal, 2460, 2465, 2468, 
2473; 2641, 2642. 
Suzerains, feudal, 


2917. 


2242, 2245, 2255, 


1567. 


1558. 


Sverker, King of Sweden, 1859. 
Sviatoslaf of Russia, 1863. 
Swansea, 1757. 

Swanzey, 2324. 

Swaziland, 3108. 


———— 


INDEX. 


Sweaborg, battle of, | 2991; siege and fall of, 


2682. 
Sweden, _—_1859, 1860; alliances of, 2246, 2207, 
2376; ., 2705; Christianity in, _ 1859, 1860; 


‘Hats andCaps” of, | 2450; independence of, 
1861; ~ 2010, 2011; invaded by the Danes, 2467; 
kings of, table of, ~ 3386; Old Leather Cannon 
of, illus, 2170; Lutheranismin, | 2010-2012; 
Norway ceded to, 2802; revolution of, 
2683, 2684; under Bernadotte, _ 2700; under 
Gustavus Adolphus, 2298, 2296; under Gus- 
tavus Vasa, 2011; under Queen Christina, 
2296; wars of, . 2175, 2295-2300, 2375-2383, 
2408, 2450, 2451, 2467, 2468 2682. 

Sweden, New, 2325, 2329. 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, — 2647. 


Swedenborgian, or NewChristianChurch, 2654. 

Sweyn I., King of Denmark, 1486, 1509, 1510, 
1512; 18553; conquest of England by, 1510. 

Sweyn II., King of Denmark, 1718, 1855. 

Swift, Jonathan, 2374; 2648. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 2353. 

Swintila, 1189. 

Swiss Republic, 1621, 1624, 1625, 1627, 1636, 
1637. 

Switzerland,’ 1624, 1625; Catholic cantons of, 
2804; civil warin, 2803, 2804; disgraceful pe- 
riod in, 1951;independence of, 1627; Lake- 


26; possessions of, in Italy, © 
1950; radicals of, 2804; reformation in, 

1969, 1970; Republic of, restored, | 2462; revo- 
lutionized by the French, 2636; Sonderbund 


dwellers of, 


of, ~ 2804. 
Syagrius, 1199. 
Sybaris, ’ 588. 
Sybarites, 588. 


Sydney, Australia, 27096. 
Sylvester II., Pope, genius and learning of, - 


1530. 

Bh cuter III., Pope, deposed by Henry II1,, illus., 
Opp. 1534- 

Sylvia, 858. 

Symmachus, 1192. 

Symposium, Greek, illus., . 

Syncellus, _ 43. 


opp: 754. 


Syra, 3008. 

Syracuse, 589-591, 666; 853, 904; Athenian 
expedition against, 665-670; fall of, 9253 
Roman capture of, . 925; sieges of, 295, 668; 
wars of Carthage with, ‘ 392-396. 

Syria, 782, 1017; Assyrian supremacy in, 331; 


conquest of, by Saracens, 1388; conquest of, 
by the Egyptians, 52; geography and de- 
scription of, 328-3303 government of, _ 330; 
invaded by Mehemet Ali, 2786; invaded by 
Moslems, 1385; invaded by Persians, 1301, 
1303, 1331; invaded by Tamerlane, 1895; war 
of England with, 2792. 

Syrian Empire of the Seleucide, 

Syrian Gate, . 760. 

Syrian Shepherd, illus., 302. 

Syrinx, 570. 

Szeklers, ~ _ 2641, 2813. 

Szigeth, siege of, _ 2094. 

Szolnok, battle of, 2814. 

Szonz, battle of, 2814. 


782-789. 


ee 1419. 

Tabernacle of the Israelites, _ 351. 
Table of branches of the Caucasian race,. 34. 
Tabor, Mt., battle of, 2643. 
Taborites, 1631, 1633. 
Tab-rimmon, King of Damascus, 
Tabriz, battle of, _ 2140. 
Tachos, King of Egypt,- 4425 702. 


, 332. 
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Tacitus, Roman historian, . 27; 1067, 1078, 
1089. sch 

Tacitus, Marcus Claudius, Emperor of Rome, 
1104. 

Tacna, battle of,. , 3174. 

Tacubaya, plan of,” 3180. 

Tagina, battle of, 1193. 

Tai-tsu, 530. 

Tai-tsung, 530. 

TakelotIl.,. 57. 


Takht-i-Khosrou, royal palace of, ~- 1393. 
Talavera, battle of, 2686; illus., opp. 2686. 
Talbot, Richard,“ 2240. 

Tallard, Marshal,’ 2362, 2365. 


Talleyrand, 2600, 2637, 2659, 2714, 2762. 
Tallien, 2615, 2621, 2623. 
Talmage, Thomas De Witt,’ 
Tamasp, Shah of Persia, . 
Tamasp II., Shah of Persia, 
Tamaulipas, 2759. 
Tamerlane, or Timour the Lame, 486; _—1890- 
1898; and Bajazet L., 1896; character and 
habits of, _ 1892, 1898; conquests of, 1892, 
1894-1897; death of, 1898; inIndia, 1894; 


6304 
2140. 
2384. 


marriage of grandsons of, —_1897. 
Tammarit, | 185, 186. 
Tanagra, 648. 
Tancred, 1609. 
Taney, Roger B., | 2830, 291%. 
Tanjore, , 2561. 
Tantalus, 574. 


Tanucci, Bernardo,< 2404. 
Tao-ism, Lao-tse and, 539, 540; philosophy of, 


539, 540; selfishness of, 540. 
Taou-Kwang, 3186. 
Tarapaca, 3206; battle of, 3174. 
Tarbisa, ruins of, 138. 
Tarentines, goo, 90l. 
Tarentum, 587; 852, 900, 901, 904, 905- 
Targowicz, confederation of, 2470, 2471. 
Tariff Acts, 2950, 2956. 
Tarik, 1190, 1404, 1421. 
Tarleton, Colonel, 2526, 2528. 
Tarpeia, 858. 
Tarpeian Rock, 891. 
Tarquin the Elder, _ 863, 1037. 


Tarquin the Proud, _ 865, 872, 873. 

Tarraconensis, 1006. 

Tarragona, capture of, 2699. 

Tarsus, founding of, 308. 

Tartaritza, battle of, 2684. 

Tartar Empire, conquests under Oktai, 1885, 
1886; in China, _ 1888, 1889; of Zingis Khan, 

1881-1883; religious work in, ‘ 1885, 1886; 

Tamerlane’s, 1890-1898; under Kayuk, 1886. 


Tartars, 1881-1898 ; 2135, 2345, 2463-2465 ; 
independence of, established, 530. 

Tartars, Kalmuck, 2392, 2464. 

Tartars, Mantchoo, 2344. 

Tartarus,“ 564,575: 

Tartary, Little, 2465. 

Tashkend, 1891, 1892. 

Tasmania, 2796. 

Tasso, 21503 portrait of, ~ opp. 1566. 

Ta-tsing, or Mantchoo dynasty, 2345+ 


Tattenbach, Count, 
Tavannes, Marshal de, 
Taygetus,’ 644. 
Taylor, Bayard, ’ 


2313. 
2119. 


2931; 3357+ 


Taylor, Jeremy, 2350. 
Taylor, John, 2825. 
Taylor, Richard, General, 2883, 2893, 2919- 


Taylor, Rowland, Dr., 2056. ; ; 
Taylor, Zachary, 2754, 2457~2762; portraits o1, 
2742, 2818. 
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Tchamtchira, battle of, 3091. 
Tchernaya, battle of, 2991. 
Tchernayeff, General, 3085. 


Tea, coffee and chocolate introduced into England, 


2235. 
Tea Tax, of the American Revolution, 2501, 
2502. 
Teck, Princess Victoria May of, 3198. 
Tecumseh, Indian Chief, 24740-2743. 
Tegea, 700, 701. 
Tegethoff, Admiral, 3016. 
Tehuacan, 3182. 
Teias, 1193. 
Teispes, King of Persia, 411. 
Tejada, Lerdode, 3184, 3185. 
Tekeli, Count Emmerik, ~ 2313. 
Tekke-Turkomans, 3162. 
Telamon, battle of, gI5. 
Telegraph Creek, 3290. 
Telegraph, electro-magnetic, first use of, 2757. 


Tel-el-Kebir, battle of, 

Telemachus, 1145. 

Teliche, battle of, 3008. 

Tell, William, 1625. 

Telles, 867. 

‘Temesvar, battle of, 

Tempe, Vale of, 545. 

Temple of Solomon, at Jerusalem, 317. 

Temporal power of the popes, foundation of, 
TI9Q7. 

Ten Come of, in Athens, 
1815. 

Ten great persecutions of the Christians (see 
Persecutions of the Christians), 1110, 1115. 

Tennessee, 2731, 2732; guerrilla raids in, 
2894; secession of, 28443; Unionists in, 
2857, 2860; warin, 2889. 

Tennis court, 2587. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 3353; portrait of, opp. 

2, 
Ten Thousand, retreat of the, 


3144. 


2815. 


677; in Venice, 


439) 440, 682, 683 ; 


illus., frontispiece vol. 3, 

Teran, 3164. 

@erence, 942. 

Terentius Varro, 923; 1275. 

Tergukassoff, General, 3091, 3100. 

Terminalia, 867. 

Werminus, 571: 

Ternay, Admiralde, 2526. 

Terouenne, siege and fall of, 1951; siege and 
capture of, by Charles V., 19973 2029. 


Terpander, 611. 

Terpsichore, 571. 

Territory, Northwest, of the United States, laws 
and government of, 2546; settling of, 24729. 

Terror, reign of, in France, 2600. 

Terry, General Alfred H., 2900, 2913, 2933. 


Terska, 2171. 
Tertullian, 1136. 
Teschen, treaty of, 2454. 
Tesse, Marshal, 2367. 
Testry, battle of, 1205. 
Tetzel, John, 1960, 1961. 


Teuta, Queen of Illyria, 914. 

Teutberga, wife of Lothaire II., 

Teutonic Knights, 1578; 1619, 1871. 

Teutons, or Germans, 953-955 5 1179, 1180; 
growth of race, 1183; invade Italy, 
953-955; migrations of, 1180. 


1454. 


Tewfik Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, 3144. 

Tewkesbury, battle of, 1795. 

Texan revolution, 3179. 

Texas, 2757; annexed to the United States, 
2807 Bt OL. 


Texel, battle of, 2213. 


INDEX, 


Thackeray, William Makepeace: 3353. = 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko (see Kosciuszko, Thaddeus), 


2470. 
Thales, 415, 613, 617, 618. 
Thalia, 571. 


Thames, battle of the, 
Thanet, Earlof, 2242. 
Thankmar, 1525. 
Thapsus, battle of, 987. 
Thasos, destruction of, 644. 
Thassilo, Duke of Bavaria, 
Thatcher, Real-Admiral, 
Thayer, General, 2894. 


2743. 


1443. 
2915. 


Theatins, founding of, 1997. 
Thebais, ~ 41, 75. 
Thebans, 654, 655. 


Theban war, 690-702. 

Thebes, in Egypt, brickmaking at, illus., 71; 
Colossi at, 513 conquered by Esar-haddon, 
180; magnificence, of, 54; Ramesseum at, 
illus., opp.53; riseof, 49; ruinsof, 41, 42; 
twin Colossi at, illus., 52. 

Thebes, in Greece, 544, 690-693, 708, 709; alli- 
ance of Persia with, 698; capture of, 580; 
founding of, 550; rise and fall of, 702; Sa- 
cred Band of, 692, 694, 718; supremacy of, 
675-704. 

Thelwall, 2578. 

Themis, 570. 

Themiscyra, 305. 

Themistocles, 623-625, 628, 630, 631, 633, 634, 
637, 638, 642, 643; death of, 643. 

Theocrites, 838. 


Theodatus, I1Q2, 1221. 

Theodebald, 1203. 

snineodebpenrtyen 1kO2,) 202° 

Theodolinda, IIQ5. 

Theodora, 1220, 1234. 

Theodore, 1334, 1335; 

Theodore, King of Abyssinia, 3022. 

Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, ELSS,. TEOT et TO2. 
1321; education of, 1191; lawsof, 1191. 


Theodoric, the Visigoth, 
in Gaul, 1186, 1187. 
Theodorie ll. Surd4o see nlsys 
Theodosiopolis, siege and fall of, 
Theodosius II., 1147; 1219. 
Theodosius the Great, 1129, 
T2ahe 
Theogony, Grecian; 558, 611. 
Theophilus, Greek emperor, 


1148; humbles Rome 


1281, 12096. 


TIQ2), erase 


1237. 


Theophilus Eaton, 2327. 
Theramenes, 676. 
Theresa, Maria, 2273, 2284. 


Theresa, Maria, Empress of Austria, 2405, 2407, 
2408, 2410-2412, 2415, 2422, 2429, 2439, 2449, 2451, 
2462. 


Thermia, battle of, 3008. 


’'Thermidor, 9th and roth, 2621, 2623. 
Thermodas, river of, 305. 
Se Bic 546; battle of, 433; pass of, 


625-628, 712-715. 
Theseus, 551. 
Thespians, 627. 
Thespis, 612. 


Thessalonians, massacre a the; | 1135: 


Thessalonica, 705; 177. 

Thessaly, — §43, 545, 695, 698, 707; plain of, 
544- 

Thetis, 567. 

Theudis, 1188. 

Theudisdal, 1188. 


Thibault, Count of Champagne, 
Thibet, Grand Lama of, 513. 
Thierry, the brothers, 3358. 


1650. 


INDEX. 


pois Louis Adolphe, 2799, 2800; . 
046, 3050, 3067-306 122 8. 
ete 3 oe 3009, 3122, 335 
Thionville, siege and fall of, 
3036. 
Thirlwall, Connop, 3353. 
Thirty Tyrants, of Athens, 
man Empire, 1102. 
Thirty Years’ War, 2157-2178. 
Thistlewood, Arthur, 2788. 
Thomas, French general, 3045. 
Thomas, General George H., 2860, 2890, 2896, 
2907, 2908, 29153 portraits of, 2840, 2908. 
Thomas, General John, 2508. 


2986, 


21753 surrender of, 


675-677; of the Ro- 


Thomas, General Lorenzo, 2924. 
Thomas, St., | 530. 

Thomists, | 1565. 

Thompson, General, 2753. 
Thompson, Jeff, 2854, 2861, 2884. 
Thomson, Charles, 2503. 
Thomson, James, 2648. 


Thomson, Sir William, portrait of, 2782. 


Thomyris, Queen of the Massagetz, 418. 
Thor, or Donnar,, 1024; 1210. 
Thoreau, 3210. 

Thoreux, Captain, 3210. 

Thornton, Captain, 2757, 2758; 3181. 


Thornton, Sir Edward, 2926. 
Thorsimund, 1187. 
Thorwaldsen,. 3363. 

Thoth, or Athothis, 45, 92. 


Thothmes, 50. 
Thothmes II., 50. 
Thothmes III., 
Thothmes IV., _ 51. 
Thouret, 2618. 
Thrace, 584, 586, 673; 

by barbarians, 1335. 
Thracians, defeat of the, illus., 
Thrasybulus, 676, 677, 687. 
Three Emperors’ Battle, 2670. 
Thucydides, 27; 549, 662, 725. 
Thumen, 1224. 


800, 1016; devastated 


_ OPP. 724- 


Thundering Legion, 1084. 
Thuringians, home of, 1183. 
Thurn, Count, | 2161, 2162. 
Thurot, Commodore, _ 2430. 
Thymbra, battle of, 313. 
Tiber, 848. 

Tiberias, lake, 358. 
Tiberius, 1056, 1058-1062. 
Tiberius II., 1232, 1313. 
Tiberius Cornucanius, 903. 


920, 925, 945- 


Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, ' 


948. 
Tibullus, 1036. 
Ti-chu, 528. 


Ticinus, battle of,. 920. 

Ticonderoga, Fort, 2421; capture of, 24325 
seized by Colonel Ethan Allen, — 2504, 2505. 

Tien-tsin, treaty of, 3001, 3002, 3188. 

Tiers Etat, 2587. 

Tiflis, battle of, 

2386. 

Tiglathi-Nin I., 

Tiglathi-Nin II., 

Tiglath-Pileser I., 


2989; captured by the Persians, 


142. 
150. 

143-149; buildings erected 
by, 1453 conquests of, 144, 145; dominions 
of, 148; religious zeal of, 147; storming a 
town, illus., Opp. 131; temples restored by, 
146, 147. , 

Tiglath-Pileser II., Assyria under, 
ifices of, 165; wars and conquests of, 
165. 

‘Tigranes, 


163-165 ; ed- 
163- 


789, 807, 968. 
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Tigranocerta, battle of, 968; founding of, 808. 


Vigris-Euphrates, valley of the, 105. 
Tigurinians, | 953. 
AEN, atria 


Tilden, Governor Samuel J., _ 2933. 
Tilly, Count, 2163-2166, 2168, 2169; demands 


the surrender of Magdeburg, illus. opp. 2168. 
Tilsit, peace of, a ee fae 
Timeeus, 549. 

Timanthus, 740. 

Timesitheus, 1099. 

Timoleon,. 394. 

Timotheus, | 693, 703, 724. 

Timour the Lame, Khan of Tartary, 1889. 
Tinicum Island, 2330. 

Tinville, Fouquier-, 2611, 2618, 2624. 
Tippecanoe, battle of, 24738. 

Tippoo Saib, 2535, 2571, 2579, 2643. 
Tirhakah, King of Ethiopia, 180, 181, 183. 
Tiribazus, 688. 

Tiridates, 1108; 1254. 

Tiryns, ruins of, 556. 

Tisiphone, 572. 

Tissaphernes, 436, 670, 682-684. 
Tisza, 3112. 

Titans, 558. 

Tithonus, 570. 

Titian, 2151. 

Titsing, 2392. 

Titus, 830, 1072, 1073, I075. 

Titus Manlius, 895. 

Titus Quinctius Flaminius, 931. 
Titus Tatius, 858, 859. 

Tobago, Island of, surrender of, 2534. 
Tocqueville, Alexis de, 3358. 
Todleben, Colonel, 2989, 3097, 3111. 
Togrul, 1546, 1547. 

Togrul III., 1550. 

Togrul Beg, Sultan of Turkey, 1419. 
Tohopeka, battle of, 2743. 

Tokar, capture of, 3204. 

Tokay, battle of, 1979. 

Tokugawa Iyeyasu, Shogun,. 3191. 
Relay c021G03- 

Tolbiac, battle of, I199Q. 

Toledo, peace of, 1981. 

Tolentino, battle of, 2716; peace of, 2633. 
Toleration, Edict of, 2115. 


Tolly, Count Barclay de, . 2684, 2702, 2708. 
Tolmides, 650. 
Tolosa, Navas de, battle of, 
Tolstoi, Count Ostermann, 
Toltecs, 1923. 
Tombs of the Persian Kings, 
Tomochichi, 2331. 
Tompkins, Daniel D., 2746. 
Tonnére, Clermont, 2589. 
Tonquin, 3200; war in, 
Toombs, Robert, 
Toplitz, treaty of, 
Torfou, battle of, 2614. 
Torgau, battle of, 2431. 
Tories and Whigs, in America, 
land, 2365, 2366. 
Torres, 3164. 
Torres Vedras, 2693. 
Torricelli, 2347. 
Torrington, Herbert, Earl of, 2254, 2288. 
Torstenson, General, 2174, 2175. 
Tortona, destruction of, 1605. 
Tortosa, capture of, 2694. 
Tosothrus, 45. 


1824. 
2708; 3139. 


4745 475: 


3152, 3153- 
28343 portrait of, 
2407. 


2837. 


2503; in Eng- 


1516. 


Tostig, Earl of Northumberland, 
Totila, 1193, 1223. 
Toul, 1995, 1996. 
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Toulon, insurrection of, 2615, 2616; siege of, 


1157; Turks at, 1984, 
Toulouse, battle of, - 2713. 
Toulouse, Count of, 2375. 


Touraine, 1650, 1653, 1730. 
Tournament at Nuremberg, illus., . 
Tournaments of chivalry, 1561. 
Tours, battle of, 1206, 1405. 
Tourville, Admiral, 2254, 2288, 2289. 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, 2663. 
Tower of London, building of, 172 
Tower, the little Princes in the, 

~ 1800. 


1560. 


1799; illus., 


Townshend, Lord, 2395. 
Towton, battle of, 1793. 
Traci, William de, 1732. 
Trafalgar, battle of, 2668, 2669. 


Trajan, 835, 1077-1080; Arch of, at Benevento, 
Italy, illus., 1078; column of, Opp. 1079; 
triumph of, 1079. 

Trajanus, Marcus Ulpius, 1047". 

Transmigration of the soul, doctrine of, 497-499, 

08. 
Hee dbetanclation. doctrine of, 1542. 


Transvaal, 
minions, 


republic of, annexed to British do- 
3143; Uitlanders of, 3265. 


Transylvania, 1872; Turkish rulein, 2310. 

Trasimenus, battle of, 921. 

Trastamara, Henry of, 1673, 1674, 1763. 

Traun, Field-Marshal, 2412. 

Travendal, peace of, 2377. 

Treaties—of Aix la Chapelle, 2415, 24343 
Amiens,, 2662; Arras, 17047, 1797; Bergen- 
op-Zoom, 2110; Berlin 1878, 3114-3119; 
Berwick, 2085; Cateau-Cambresis, 2092 ; 
Chaumont, 27113 Cherasco, 2265; Con- 
stantinople, 2466; Dover, | 2229; Edinburgh, 
' 2063, 2085, 2114; Fontainebleau, BARE 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, 3043; Fussen,’ 2411; 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, 2761; Halle, 21583 
Hamburg, 2439; Hubertsburg, ~ 2439; 
Jassy, 2468, 2469; Lemberg, 2304; Loo, 


2455; Lunéville, 
Nankin, 24793; Paris, 
2991, 3044; peace at Paris, _ 


2661; Madrid, 2ATE. 
2439; Paris of 1856, 
2536, 25373 


Peterswaldau, _ 2407; ‘Prague, 2172); 
3018; Presburg, 2670; Rastadt, 2373, 2396; 
Reichenbach, 2407; Ried, 24708; Rueil, 


2270; San Ildefonso, 
3107, 3108; Seville, 


2632; San Stefano, 
2400; St. Petersburg, 


2462; Teschen, 2454; the Crown, 2360; the 
Pyrenees, 2293; Toplitz, 2707; ‘LProyes;.— 
1786; Turkomanshee, 2775; Union, 2368 ; 
Utrecht, ~ 2373, 2374; Versailles, 3043 5 
Vienna,, 2405; Villa Franca, 2998; Wash- 
ington, 2926; Welau,: 2300; Westphalia, 
2269. 
Trebia, battle of, 920. 
Trebizond, 1876, 1906. 


Trencanel, Raymond, 
Trent affair, 2858. 
Trent, Council of, 


1584. 


1991, 1994, 2005; 2093. 


Trenton, battle of, 2516. 
Trepoff, General, 3130. 
Treves, Bishop of, 3065. 
Trevino, 3184. 

Trial by jury, origin of, _ 1465. 
Tribonian, 1225-1227. 


Tribunate, of France, ~ 2659, 2666. 


Tribunes, of Rome, 864, 876. 
Dribur, Diet at, £1541. 
Trichinopoly, siege of, 2417. 
Triennial Act, 2255. 

Trifels, castle of, 15753 1737. 


Tripoli, 2734 2735) 2746. 


. Troy, destruction of, 


INDEX. 


Tripolizza, siege of, 2774. 
Triptolemus, 565, 566. 
Tristany, 3052, 3060. 
Triton, 560, 566. 
Triumvirate, First, 
Triumvirate, Second, 


973- 
994. 


Triumvirs, 973, 994; 997. 
‘iroad, 91553. 

Trochu, General, 3034. 
Treezenia, 548. 


Trojan War, 553, 560; heroes of the, illus., 
aieutbobe. Anthony, 3353. 

Tromp, Van, 2213, 2268. 

Tronchet, 2605. 

Troppau, 2773. 

Troubadours, 1659, 1660. 

Trouveres, 1659, 1660. 

553; flight of AJneas from, 
857; Greeks returning from, illus., 
610; 
opp. 


1679, 


illus., 
following 526; siege and capture of, 
884, 885; Wooden Horse of, illus., 


527. 
Troyes, battle of, 

1786. 
Truce of God, 
Trumbull, John, 
Trumbull, Lyman, 
Trussell, Sir William, 1757. 
Truxtun, Commodore, ~ 2733. 
Tryon, Governor, 2516, 2524. 
Tryon, Sir George, 3199. 
Trypho, 955. 
Tsa Paok Woi, General, 3232. 
Tse dynasty, 530. 
Tsekee, battle of, 2793. 
Tsin dynasty, 528, 530. _ 
Tso Fonk Wai, General, 
Tsong-ti, 2345. 
Tubingen, University of, 
Tucki, 2388. 

Tudor, Henry, Earl of Richmond, 
Henry VII., | 1799, 1801. 
Tudor, House of, 1801-1813 ; 

Tudor, Owen, 1786. 
Tuileries, 2592, 2598-2600, 2665, 2714, 
2986, 2987, 3033, 3049, 3050; illus., 
Louis XVI. with the mob in the, illus., 
2597; storming of the, illus., 2599. 
Tuisca, 1210. 
Tulga, 1189. 
Tullia, 865. 
Tullus Hostilius, 
‘Tunis, 15773 — 
BY nica ee 
Tupac Amaru, 3164. 
Tupelo, battle of, _ 2893. 
Turanian tribes, 31, 240; ~=—-1184. 
Turco-Russian War, episode of the, illus., 
3104. 
Turenne, Marshal, , 
2277, 22479. 
Turgeneff, Alexei, . 
Turgeneff, Ivan, 
Turgot, 2586. 
Turin, siege and fall of, 
French, 2366. 
Turkestan, 3077, 3162. 
Turkey, abdication of Abdul Aziz, 
ted into European States-System, 
anarchy in, 2460; and Egypt, 2786, 2787; 
~ 3077-3080; and Modern Greece, 24774-2777; 
3103, 3104, 3158; Armenian massacres in, 
3251-3256; atrocities in, 3089, 3092; European 
Powers and, 2991, 2992, 31423; framing of con- 


1687; treaty of, 


1644. 
2543- 
2829, 2912. 


3232. 

1986. 

afterwards 
2027-2081. 
2806; 


25925 
opp. 


859, 861, 1027. 


1659, 1981; 2216; 27465 


opp. 


2175, 2176, 2268-2272, 2276, 


3363. 
3363. 


21743; siege of, by the 


3085 ; admit- 
0075200215 
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stitution for, 3087; insolvency of, 3086 ; 
Kurdsof, 3252; persecutions of Christians in, 
3252; reforms in, 3080, 3251; Russia and, 
2460, 2467; 2776; | 2988; Russian War of 
18ro in, 2693; Russian War of 1811 in, 
2699; Russian War of 1877-1878 (see Russo-Turk- 
ish War), 3080-3121; Sassoun massacre, 
3252; sultans of, table of,“ 3387. 


Turkish Noblemen and Pasha, illus., 2159; 
soldier, illus., 3254. 

Turkomans,. 2385; 3162. 

Turkomanshee, treaty of, _ 2775. 

Turks, first appearance of, in history, E2240 
Charles V., Francis I., and the, 1970-1985 ; 
piracies in the Mediterranean of the, 1996, 


1997; religion of, 1907. 

Turks, Ottoman, empire of the, 
ter Europe, 1135; modern, 
the, 1978-1980, 1982-1984; 
2309-2321, 2460-2469. 

Turks, Seljuk, empire of the, 1419, 1546-1550; 
adopt the Mohammedan religion, 1239; end 
of dynasty of, 1551; greatest prosperity of, 
1549; in Western Asia, 1239; Jellalean estab- 
lished, 1550. 

Turner, Joseph M. W., 3363. 


1899-1907; en- 
3222; wars of 


2094, 2095, 2098, 


Turnhout, Maurice of Orange at, , 2109. 
Tuscans, 855, 856. 

Tuscany, _ 1816; ~- 2216, 2405; 2804 5 2998. 
Tuscarora Indians,’ 2329. 

Twelve Tables, laws of the, 880, 881. 


Twiggs, General, 2838. 

Tycho Brahe, - 2078, 2097, 2148. 

Tyennesis, King of Cilicia, 308. 

Tyler, John, 2755, 2756, 2843, 2848; portraits of, 


2742, 2756. 
Tyler, Wat, 1769-1773. 
Tyndale, William, 2038; portrait, 2014. 


Tyndall, John, 3351; portrait of, 2782. 
Typhon, or Seth, 92. 


Tyr, the god, illus., 1481. 


Tyrconnel, Richard Talbot, Earl of, 2181, 22309, 
2240, 2251. 

Tyre, 315-320; Alexander before, illus., opp. 
320; conquered by the Assyrians, 318; dyes of, 


317, 318; siege and fall 


3233; prosperity of, 
446, 761-763; siege 


of, 270, 319, 320, 379; 
Of, ulus, 319: 


Tyrol, | 1941; division of the, 2688; invasion 


of the, 2363; restored to Austria, 2762; 
wars in the, 2687, 2688. 
Tyroleans, Andreas Hofer and the, illus., opp. 


2688. 
Tyrone, Hugh O’Neil, Earl of, 
Tyrone’s rebellion, 2076. 
Tyrtzus, 611. 


2078, 2079, 2181. 


AHABRA, 59. 

Uaphris, King of Egypt, 271. 
Uenephes, 45. ; 
Uewanukif, ruinsof, . 233. 
Uganda, 3198. 


Uhland, Ludwig, 3358. 

Uhrich, General, 3034. 

Ukraine, 2302, 2303, 2306, 2313, 2321, 2379, 2471. 
Ulfilas, 1132. 

Ulloa, San Juande, 2761, 2800. 

Ulm, peace of, _ 2163; surrender of, 2668. 
Ulpian Library, 1078. 

Ulpius, Marcellus, 1085. 

Ulrica Eleanora, Queen of Sweden, 2381, 2450. 


Ulrich, Duke of Wirtemberg, —_ 1986. 

Ulrich Zwingli, 1969, 1970. 

Ulster, battle of, 1543; Scotch settlers of, 
2181. 


3479 
Ultramontane party, 3018, 
3064, 3065, 3066. 
Ultramontanes, 
Ulysses, 


24780, 2803, 2804; 


3064. 
553, 501, 570, 610; and Penelope, illus., 


Umbria, 851. 

Umbrians, “ 855. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, romance, 2829. 

Union, Parliamentary, of England and Scotland, 


2367, 2368; of Great BritainandIreland, 2581, 
2662. 

Union, treaty of, 2368. - 

Union Pacific Railroad, completion of, 2925. 


Unitarians, 2654. 

United States of America, Abolitionists of, | 
2824; African slave trade, 2831; Alaska bound- 
ary line, 3290, 3293; Alaskan seal fisheries, 
2951; Alien and Sedition Laws of, 2734; am- 
bassadors sentabroad, 29523; and Revolution- 
ary France, 2730; arbitration for Bering Sea 
dispute, at Paris, 29553; Arctic expeditions of, 

2825; assassination of Garfield, ~ 2938-2941; 
at the close of the American revolution, 2542, 
2544; Bank of North America founded, 25443 
Bering Sea dispute, 32913; border troubles of, 

2757, 2945; Canada boundary line fixed, 
2747; centennial celebration in, 2930, 2931, 
2936, 2949; centennial of Washington’s inaugu- 
ration, 2950;characterof population, 33033 
Chilian difficulties, 2951; civil troubles in 
Rhode Island, 2756; civil war in (see United 
States, civil war in), 2841-2922; commercial 
treaty with Japan, , 2827; Compromise Act, 
provisions of, 28233; constitutional convention 
at Philadelphia of 1787, 2548-2552; Credit Mo- 
bilier of, | 2928; Cuban insurrection of 1873, _ 
2929; Cuban revolution and, 3273-3275, 3278, 
3282; demands the withdrawal of Emperor Max- 
imilian from Mexico, © 2923; Democratic party 
formed, 2730, 2829; difficulties with France, _ 
2733; difficulty with Germany, concerning Samoa, 
2949, 2950; Dred Scott decision, 2830; 
effects of the decrees of Berlin and Milan in, 
2736, 2737; end of civil warin,’ 2920, 2921; finan- 
cial difficulties of, 2544; first congress of, 
2424; foreigndisputes of, 2731, 2827, 2828, 2831; 
formation of Southern Confederacy, 2837 3 
formation of the electoral college, 25523; four- 
teenth constitutional amendment adopted, 
2924; Free Soil party, 2762, 2818; fugitive 
slave law, 2823, 2824; government of, moved 
to Washington, 2734; Hawaiian question, 
2952-2956; Hayti and, 2949; impeachment of 
President Johnson, | 2924; Indians removed be- 
yond the Mississippi, 2750; Indian war of 1796 
in, | 2729, 2730; Indian war of 1811in, , 2738; 
Indian wars of, 2931-2933, 2935-2937, 29513 
industries in the XVIII. century, " 2542; inter- 
nal improvements in, | 27473 issue of green- 
backs, 2921; Johnstown disaster, 2950 ; 
joint high commission with Europe, 2926; 
Know-Nothing party of, 2828; Mafia riots 
in New Orleans, 2951; Maine boundary line 


settled, 2755; McKinley tariff act, 29503 
Mexican purchase, 2827; Mexican war, 
2757-2761 ; 3181, 3182; Missouri compromise. 


2748; Monroe doctrine, 2748, 2961; Mor- 
mons in, , 2824, 2825, 2945; national constitu- 
tion of, | 2553-2555; national mint established 
at Philadelphia, 2729; Northwest territory of, 

2546; Pan-American Congress, 2950; panic 


of 1837, 27543 panic of 1873, : 2928; panic 
of 1893, 29553; peace convention of, 28415 
peace of Ghent with Great Britain, 2746; 


peace of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 2761; phenom- 
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enal railroad runin, 2961; platforms of Pres- 
idential nominees of 1860, 2833, 2834; proc- 
lamation of amnesty to Confederates, 2922; 
progress of, 2724-2762; proposed arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain, 3288; railroad riots 
of 1877, 2934, 2935; railroad strikes of 1894, 

2956, 2961; recent history in, 2817-20966 ; 
reciprocity treaty with Great Britain, 2827; 
reconstruction policy of Congress, 2922, 2924; 
Republican party formed, 2828; resolution on 
Armenian massacres, 32543; seceded states re- 
stored tothe Union, 2925; secession of slave 


states, 2834; Shays’ Insurrection, 2545; 
Sherman Silver Act, 2950; slavery question in, 
2544, 2552, 2823-2825; Specie Circular, 24753; 


pecie Resumption Act, 2936; state ratification 
of the national constitution in X VIII. century, 
2555; ‘“States’ Rights’’ and ‘‘ Nullification,” 
2750; tariff law of 1828, 2750, 2752; tariff ques- 
tion, 2949; territory claimed by states, X VIII. 
century, 2545, 2546; the restored Union, 
2922, 2961; Thirteenth Amendment adopted, 
2912, 2922; Venezuela boundary dispute, 3285, 
3287; visit of Boston Artillery to England, 
3264; voting of negroes in, 2925; War of 1812 
with Great Britain, 2699, 2738-2746; war 
with the Barbary States, 2734, 2735; Washing- 
ton’s administration attacked, 2732; Whisky 
Insurrection in, 2731; Wilson Tariff Act, 
2941. 

United States of America, Civil Warin, 2833- 
2922; amnesty proclamation, 2897; Army of 
the Cumberland, 2889; assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 2918; attitude of forcign powers 
in, 2858; battle of Gettysburg, 2878, 2879; 
battle of the Wilderness, ~ 2896, 2899; beginning 


of, 2842; blockade of southern ports, 2875 3 
campaign of 1861, 2842-2854; campaign of 
1862, 2859-2876; campaign of 1863, 2876— 


2892; campaign of 1864, 2872-2912; campaign 
of 1865, 2912;captureof New Orleans, 2862; 
charitable organizations of, 2921, 2922; Con- 
federate privateers, 2891; conference of Lin- 
coln with Grant, Sherman and Meade, 2914; 
Copperheads of, 2876; Emancipation Procla- 
mation issued, 2876; endof, 29173; England 
protests against building ships for the Con- 
federacy, 2909, 2910; enlistment of colored 
troops, 2892; national armies at close of, 

2920; national navy of, 2857, 2858; naval 
operations of 1863, 2891; New York riots, 
2892; opening of the Mississippi, 2880-2883 ; 
outlook at end of 1862, 2876; peace conference 
at Fortress Monroe, 2913; Red River Expedi- 
tion, 2883, 2884, 2893; Russia sympathizes with 
national goverment, 2858; Sherman’s march 
tothe sea, 2908, 2909; slavery abolished in the 
District of Columbia, 2875; victories of Sheri- 
dan in the Shenandoah Valley, 2902; prisons 
of, 2921. 

United States of America, Presidential elections in, 
Adams, John, 2732; Adams and Calhoun, 
2749; Buchanan and Breckenridge, 2829; 
Cleveland and Hendricks, 2941, 2942; Cleve- 
land and Stevenson, 2951, 2952; Garfield and 
Arthur, 2937; Grant and Colfax, 2925; 
Grant and Wilson, 2927; Harrison and Mor- 
ton, 2949; Harrison and Tyler, 2755 3 
Hayes and Wheeler, 2933, 2934; Jackson and 
Calhoun, 2750; Jackson and Van Buren, 
2752; Jefferson and Burr, 2434; Jefferson and 
Clinton, 2735; Lincolnand Hamlin, 2834; 
Lincoln and Johnson, 2912; Madison and 
Clinton, 24737; Madison and Gerry, 2740 ; 
McKinley and Hobart, 2962, 2965; Monroe 
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and Tompkins, 2746; Pierce and King, 
2826; Polk and Dallas, 2757; Taylor and Fill- 


more, 2762; Van Buren and Johnson, 24754; 
Washington, George, first President, 2724. 
United States, Presidents of, table of, 3389, 
3390. 

Universalists, 2654. 

Universities, Arabian, 1414, 1424, 1565; me- 
dizeval European, 1565. 

Unstruth, battle of, 1534. 


1624, 1625. 
499. 


Unterwalden, canton of, 

Upanishads, extracts from, 

Upir, King of Asmun, 168. 

Upsala, university of, 1861. 

Urvor Hus, 107; temple of, 110. 

Urania, 5/71. 

Uranos, 558. 

Urban II., Pope, 1544; 

CrusadelI., 1568 

Urbicus, Lollius, 1082. 

Urdamane, 184. 

Uri, canton of, 1624, 1625. 

Uriah, 370. 

Urrea, 3179, 3180. 

Urtaki, King of Susiana, 184. 

Uruguay, 3172, 3173. 

Urukh, 109, IIO. 

Ushant, naval battle of, 2618. 

UsurtasenI., 49; Obelisk of, at Heliopolis, illus., 
8. 

ste tdeer illes AKG 

Usurtasen III., 5 

Utah, territory of, settled by Mormons, 

Ute Indians, 2936, 2937. 

Utica, Ancient, 388; 936; illus., 398. 

Utopia, by Sir Thomas More, 2036. 

Utraquists, 1631. 

Utrecht, peace of, 2293, 2372, 2373; treaty of, 

2373, 2374; Union of, 2106. 
Uzziah, King of Judah, 377. 


1646; organizes 


2824. 


ADIER, 2621, 2624. 
Vagabanta, battle of, 
Vahan, the Mamigonian, 
Vaillant, 3214. 
Valakhesh, or Volagases, 


1275. 
1290, 1295. 


1292. 


Valdivia, Pedrode, 1935. 

Valencia, 2681, 2699; 3058; capture of, 
2699. 

Valenciennes, 2272; 2611; siege and fall of, 

2249. 

Valens, 1129, 1130, 1132. 

Valente, Dr., 3177. 

Valentinian I., 1129, 1130. 

Valentinian II., 1130, 1133, 1134. 


Valentinian IIIJ., 1147-1149. 
Valerian, Emperor, DIOL. Crys 
Valerian, Fort, 3034, 3046. 
Valerius, 894. 
Valerius, Marcus, 925. 
Valhalla, 1472. 
Valladolid, 1919. 
Vallandigham, Clement D., 
Valle, Adolfo, 3185. 
Valles, 3050. 
Valley Forge, 
Valmy, battle of, 
Valois, dynasty of, 
1985; 2112-2126. 
Valois, Philip of, 1667, 1670. 
Valparaiso, naval battles of, 
3208, 3209; siege and fall of, 


1248-1250. 


2832, 2801. 


2521; Washington at, 2518. 
2601. 


1667-1717, 1941, 1958, 1970, 


3206, 3207; riot at, 
3207, 3208. 


Valverde, battle of, 2868. 
Van Artevelde, James, 1668. 
Van Artevelde, Jaques, 1760. 
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Van Artevelde, Philip, 

Van Buren, Martin, 
trait of, 2742, 2754. 

Vandals, I104; 


1676. 
2752, 2754, 2755, 2762; por- 


1186; capture of Rome by, 


1149; illus., opp. 1149; home of, 1180, 
1183; in Africa, 1147, 1148; illus., Opp. 
1147. 

Vandamme, 2708. 


Van Diemen’s Land, 
Van Dorn, General, 
Van Dyke, 2350. 
Vane, Sir Henry, 
Van Horne, Major, 


2796. 
2861, 2867, 2889. 


2200, 2213, 2214. 
2738. 


Van Olden Barneveldt, PMT 

Van Tromp, Admiral, 2213, 2268. 

Van Twiller, Wouter, 2325. 

Vanvres, Fort, 3034, 3039, 3045, 3048. 

Varahran I., 1253. 

Varahran II., 1253. 

Varahran IIJ., 1254. 

Varahran IV., 1277. 

Varahran V.,. 1280-1283. 

Varanes, 1233; 

Varangians, 1471; 1862, 1864. 

Varennes, 2595; arrest of Louis XVI. at, illus., 
opp. 2596. 

Varennes, Billaud, 2621, 2624. 

Varese, capture of, 2997. 


Varna, battle of, 1904; capture of, 2776. 
Varro, ‘1034. 

Varro, Terentius, 924. 

Varuna, 490, 492. 

Varus, 1056, 1057. 

Vasa, Gustavus, 1861, 2010. 

Vasco da Gama, 1833, L916. 

Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, 1921; illus., 1927. 
Vassals, 1558. 

Vassili III., Grand Duke of Russia, _1869. 
Vassili 1V., Grand Duke of Russia, — 1869. 
Vassili V., Autocrat of all the Russias, 2134. 


Vassili VI., Czar of Russia, 
Vasvar, truce of, 2310, 2313. 
Vatican, in Rome, building of, 1453. 

Vauban, the engineer, 22475, 2247, 2280, 2287, 
2288, 2289. 

Vauchamps, battle of, 

Vaud, 2636. 

Vaudois, or Waldenses, 
cution of the, 1984, 1985. 

Vedanta philosophy, 498-502. 

Vedas, of the Hindoos, 489, 504, 506; extracts 
from, 490-492; religion of the, 492, 4933 
theology of the, 490. 

Vedic age, 492. 

Vega, Lope de, = 2350. 

Veii, Roman conquest of, 

Vergesack, General, 2682. 

Velarde, 3057. 

Velasquez, 2353. 

Venables, 2216. 

Vendeans, 2614, 2615. 

Vendée, La, revolt in, 2613-2615. 

Vendemiaire 11th and 13th, insurrection of, 
2627. 

Vendidad, 251, 252. 

Vendome, battle of, 

Vendome, Duke of, 

Vendome column, 


2305. 


Py pee 


1581; 1985; perse- 


884, 885. 


3039: 
2362, 2366, 2369, 2371. 


3048, 3049. 


Venerable Bede, = 1214. 

Veneti, 1814. 

Venetia, 849; 2998; 2999, 3018. 
Venezia, 1814. 


Venezuela, adopts the gold standard, 3284 ; 
boundary dispute of, 3285-3288 ; conquest of, 
by the Spaniards, 1935; conspiracy in, 
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3169; earthquake in, 
Bolivar, 
3284. 
Venezuela, Francesca, 
Venice, architecture of, 1814; ceded to Italy by 
Austria, 3018; commerce and naval power of, 
1814; conquests of, 2315, 2316; Council of 
enwin, 1815; decadence of, 1815; Doges 
of, 1814; excommunication of, 1947; found- 
ing of, 1148; frees its dependencies, 1948 5 
history of, 1814, 18153; in the first crusade, 
1815; republic of, 1814, 1815, 19775 26363 
territories of, 1814; war of Turks against, 


3170; freed by Simon 
2773; revolutionary attempts in, 


3283. 


2395; wealth and power of, 1947. 
Venus, 559. 
Venus de Medici, 565. 
Venus of Milo, illus., opp. 565. 


Venusia, 899. 
Vera Cruz, capture of, 
2759-2761. 


3180; siege and fall of, 


Vera Sassulitch, 3130. 
Verazzani, John, 1922. 
Vercelle, battle of, 955: 


Vercingetorix, King of Arverni, 976; surren- 
ders Gaul to Cesar, illus, opp. 976. 
Verde Islands, Cape de, discovery of, 
Verdi, 53363; 
Verdun, partition treaty of, 
Vergniaud, 2607. 
Vermandois, Count Hugh of, 
Vermont, 2729. 
Vernet, Horace, 
Vernon, Admiral, 
Vernon, Mount, 
Verona, 2997. 
Veronese, Paul, 2151. 
Verplanck’s Point, capture of, 
Versailles, palace of, 2275. 
Versailles, peace of, in 1782, 
S043: 
Verus, Lucius, 
Vervins, peace of, 


1916. 
1451, 14523 1813. 
1571. 
3363. 

2406. 
2539, 2541, 2724, 2734+ 

2524. 
2536; in 1871, 


1083, 1084. 
2109, 2129. 


Vespasian, 829, 830, 1064, 1071-1073. 

Vespucci, Amerigo, 1919, 1938; portrait of, 
1925. 

Vesta, 5593 869. 


Vestal fire, 869 


Vestal Virgins, — 869; illus., 868. 


Vesuvius, battle of, | 896; eruption of, 1074. 

Vetranio, 1124, 1125. 

Vettius Scatto, 959. 

Veturia, 876. 

Vezelai, council of, 1649. 

Vicksburg, siege and capture of, 2876, 2879- 
2883. ; 

Victor, Marshal, 2682, 2685, 2686. 

Victor II., Pope, 1534, 1535, 1544- 

Victor Amadeus II., Duke of Savoy, 2363, 2366, 


2396. 
Victor Emmanuell., 2773. 
Victor Emmanuel IJ., — 2817; 
baldi, 2999; at Solferino, 2998; in Naples, 
2999; petitioned to occupy Rome, 3044 5 
proclaimed King of Italy, 3000; proclamation 
of, to the Romans, 3044; visits Austria, 


3063. 


2996; and Gari- 


Victoria, General Guadalupe, of Mexico, 2773; 

Wieious Land, discovery of, 3349. 

Victoria, Queenof England, 2791, 2795; 2996 ; 

‘ American civil war and, 2859; Jubilee 
of, 3149, 3150; long reign of, 3264; made 
Empress of India, 3072; marriage Ole a701s 


3071; receives the Koh-i-noor 
2794+ 


portrait of, 
diamond, 
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Victoria, wife of Emperor Frederick, 
Victorio, Indian Chief, 2937. 
Victory, Valhalla, illus., 1479. 
Vienna, Concordat of, 1634; congressof, 24714, 
2716, 2762; first siege of, by the Turks, 1979; 
International Exhibition at, 3070; League of, 
2399; second siege of, by the Turks, 2313; 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral at, illus., opp. 2405. 

Vienna, treaty of, 2405. 

Vienne, battle of, 1202. 

Vigo Bay, battle of, 2363. 

Viglius, 2099. 

Vikings, 1466. 

Villa Franca, treaty of, 

Villagos, 2815. 

Villars, Marshal, , 2362, 2363, 2372, 2373, 2404. 

Villaumez, Vice-Admiral, 2689. 

Villaviciosa, battle of, 2294. 

Villele, 2768, 2769. 

Villemur, burning of, 

Viller Exel, capture of, 

Villeroi, Marshal, 

Villiers, George, 

Vimiera, battle of, 

Vincennes, France, 

Vincennes, Indiana, 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 

Vindex, Julius, 1069. 

Vindelicia, 1074. 

Vindya mountains, 484. 

Vinea, Peter de, 1614. 

Vinegar Hill, battle of, — 2579. 

Vinland, Leif Eric discovering, illus., 
1490. 

Vinoy, General, 3046, 3050. 

Vionville, battle of, — 3030. 

Virgil, 838, 998, 1035. 

Virginia, colony of,” 2321, 2322; house of Bur- 
gesses in, 2322; naming and first settlement 
of, 2076; under Governor Berkeley, 2322. 

Virginia, inthe civil war, 2852. 

Virginia, Roman maiden, 881; death of, illus., 


3157- 


29098. 


1583. 
3040. 
2290, 2362, 2366. 
2183. 
2682. 
2665. 
2334: 


19445 2150. 


Opp. 


882. 
Virginius, Roman plebeian,, 881. 
Viriathus, 939. 


Virty-le-Francais, battle of, 
Visconti, family of, 1818. 
Vishnu, the god, 492, 493, 502-505, 509; Avatars 
of, 503, 504 
Visigoths, 1131-1134, 1137; conquered by Clovis, 
1200; converted to Christianity, 1189; king- 
domof, 1180, 1183;inSpain, end of, 1404. 
Vitellius, 1070, 1072. 
Waitiges, , 1192, 1221. 
Vitry, ‘1650. 
Vittoria, battle of, | 
Viadetsky, 3134. 
Vladimir I., the Great, 
Viadimir II., 1866. 
Vogelweide, Walther von der, 
Voillé, battle of, 1200. 
Volaterra, battle of, 898. 
Volcanalia, 869. 
Volney, 2649. 
Volscians, 878. 
Volta, 2646. 
Voltaire, 2440-2446; 
erick the Great,” 2402. 
Volumnia, 876. 
Volusianus, 1101. 
Vomises, 424. 
Von Der Tann, General, 3036. 
Von Dorenberg, Colonel,’ 2688. 
Von Gossler, General, 3260. 
Von Hardenberg, Chancellor, 


3030. 


2704. 
1864, 1865. 


1621. 


2649; visit of, to Fred- 


2689. 
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Von Moltke, Field Marshal, portraits of, 3029, 
Opp. 3035. 

Von Schellendorf, General, 3260. 

Von Schill, Major, 2688. 

Von Stein, Baron, 2688, 2689. 

Voulant, 2621. 

Vratza, capture of, 3008. 

Vul, or Iva, the Air-god, 127, 128, 224. 

Wulcan, 559% 867. 

Vul-lush I., ~ 141. 

Vul-lush II., 150. 

Vul-lush III., 160-162. 

Wye ® Benjamin Franklin, 2829, 2912. 
Waddington, ° 3127. 

Wadsworth, Captain, 2327, 2328. 

Wadsworth, General James L., 2896. 

Wagner, 3363. 

Wagner, Fort, capture of, | 2889. 

Wagram, battle of, © 2687; illus., opp. 2686. 

Wahabees, or Wahabites, 2654, 2679. 

Waiblingen, 1604. 

Waite, Morrison R., 2928. 

Waitzen, capture of, 2814. 

Wakefield, battle of, 1792. 

Walcheren expedition, 2690. 

Walcourt, battle of, 2288. 

Waldeck, Heinrich von, 1621. 

Waldeck, Prince of, 2288. 

Waldemar Atterdag, King of Denmark, 18575 

sacking a Swedish town, illus., opp. 1807. 


Waldemar the Conqueror, King of Denmark, 
1856. 

Waldemar the Great, King of Denmark, _ 

Waldenses, or Vaudois, persecution of, . 
1985; 2217. 

Waldensians, Flying, illus., . 1908. 

Wales, conquest of, 1750; inhabitants cf, 
1208. 

Wales, first Prince of, _ 1750. 

Wales, New South, ~ 2795. 

Walker, Fort, capture of, 

Walker, Leroy Pope, 

Walker, Sir Hovenden, 

Wall of Antonine, 1082. 

Wallace, General Lewis, _ 2861, 2901. 

Wallace, General William H. L., 2860. 

Wallace, Sir William, 1753, 1846, 1847. 

Wallachia, 2460, 2461; 2988, 2989, 3007. 

Wallachs,’ 2813. 

Waller, John L., 3264. 

Waller, Sir Williain, 2218. 

Wallenstein, Albert von, 2164, 2165, 2166, 2169, 
2171; barbarous conduct of, © 2166; education 
of, 2165; forecasting of assassination, illus., 

opp. 2171; infamous bargain of, with Ferdinand 
II., ,2164, 2165. 

Wallia, 1186. 

Wallis, ~ 2569, 2654. 

Wallis, Sir Provo, . 3198. 

Walpole, Horace, . 2430. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, 2394, 2395, 2398, 2399, 
2401, 2405, 2406, 2409, 2410; political weapons of, 

2488; portrait of, 2398. 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, 2060, 2076, 2078. 

Walter the Penniless, E571. 

Waltheof, Earl of Northumberland, 

Wamba, 1189; banishes the Jews, - 
of, 1189. 

Wampanoag Indians, 2323, 2324 

Wandewash, battle of, 2433. 

Wang Seng Tsao, 3234. 

War, First Silesian, ~ 2408; Holy, 2315; Mex- 
i 2757-2761; Old Woman’s, 2343; of 


ican, 
American Independence, 2504-2530; of the 


1856. 
1984, 


2857. 
2842. 
2418. 


1720. 
1189; trance 
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Austrian Succession,’ 2407-2416; of the Grand 
Alliance, 2316; of the Peninsular, 2694- 
2699; of the Spanish Succession, | 2359-23753 
the Northern, 2375-2383; the Thirty Years’, 
2157-2178. 
War, American, of 1812, battle of New Orleans, 
27453; British blockade of the New England 
coast, 2745; burning of the capitol at Wash- 
ington bythe British,” 2745} campaign of 1813, 
_ 2440-2744; end of, in the Northwest, 2743; 
naval battles of r814.and 1815, 2745, 2746; suc- 
cessful naval battles of, 2739, 2740. 

Warbeck, Perkin, 1805, 1806, 1854. 

Ward, General Artemas, 2505. 

Warfare, Assyrian, 210-216; Babylonian, 
during the XV. and XVI. centuries, _ 
Egyptian, 68, 69. 

Warner, Seth, 2520. 

Warren, Dr. Joseph, 2504. 

Warren, General Gouverneur K., 

Warren, General Joseph, 2507. 

Warrenne, Earl of, 1846, 1847. 

Warrington, Captain, 2745. 

Warsaw, battles and captures of, 
24743; 2784; Grand Duchy of, 
and fall of,’ 2473, 2474. 

Wartburg, 1963, 1964. 

Warwick Castle, England, storming of, illus., 


eee 
19433 


2896. 


2677; siege 


1559. 
Warwick, Dudley, Earl of, 2050, 2051. 
Warwick, Earl of, I7QI-1795. 


Warwick, Earl of, another, | 2327. 
Warwickshire, 1209; 2201. 
Washburne, Elihu B.,° 2912, 2925. 


Washington City, capital of the United States, 
2734, 2843; capitol at, illus., — 29325 Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress at, 2950. 

Washington, Fort, captured by the Hessians, 


2515. 

Washington, General George, 2418, 2421, 2432 5 
2508, 25483; assaults on the administration of, 
2732; and the National Constitution, 2555, 

2556; at Brandywine, 2518; at Mt. Vernon, 
2539; at Yorktown, 2530; character and 

description of, , 2539, 2540; chosen first Presi- 
dent of the United States, 2724; crossing the 
Delaware, illus., 25173; death of, 27343 
family and descent of, 2539-2542; farewell 
address of, 27323; genealogical tables of, 
2556, 25573 inauguration of, 27243 influence 
and sagacity of, 2538; in the war of the revo- 
lution, 2541; in Virginia, 2530; journey 
from Mt. Vernon to New York, 2724, on the 
Hudson, illus., 2515; portraits of, 2508, 2511, 
2538, 2729, Opp. 27315 resigns his commis- 
sion as commander-in-chief, 2539; retreat of, 
before Cornwallis, 2515; retreat through New 
Jersey, illus., 2516; winter quarters of, at Mid- 
dlebrook, 2422. 

Washington, Martha, portrait of, 2540. 

Washington Monument, at Washington, D.C., 
2942. 

Washington, State, 

Washington, treaty of, 


2950. 
2926. 


Washington, William A., Colonel, 2528. 
Wasp, vessel, 2740, 2746. 
Waterford, Ireland, capture of, _ 1734. 


Waterloo, battle of, 24716-2721; retreat from, 
illus., opp. 2710. 

Watertown, Massachusetts,. 2323. 
Watling street, Roman military road, 
Watson, Thomas, 2962. 

Wat Tyler, rebellion of, | 1769-1772. 
Wattignies, battle Gf,» 2616. ; 
Watt, James, 2567, 2647; portrait of, 


1501. 


opp. 
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2580 discovering the power of steam, illus., 
2647; inventions of, 2769. ; 
Watts, Isaac, 2648. 
Waxaw Creek, battle of, . 
Wayland, Francis, 3358. 
Wayne, Fort, , 2729. 
Wayne, General Anthony, 2518, 2524, 2530,2729. 
Waziristan, British expedition into, 3212, 3213. 
Wealth of Nations, by Adam Smith, 2567. 
Webb, General, 2421. 
Weber, 3363. 
Webster, Daniel, 2753, 2755, 2756, 2825 ; 
portrait of, 2753. 
Webster, Noah, 3354. 
Wedgwood, Josiah, 2566, 2647. 
Week, Anglo-Saxon origin of names of days of the, 
1210. 
Wei-hai-wei, battle of, 
Wei-Jink-Woi, General, 
Weinsberg, siege of, _ 1604. 
Weishaupt, Adam, 2449. 
Weissembourg, capture of, ~ 3029. 
Weissenberg, battle of, 2163. 
Weitzel, General Godfrey, 2867. 
Welau, peace of, 2297; treaty Os 23008 
Welden, Baron, commander of Austrian armies, 
2814. : 
Welf, or Guelf, Count, 


2526. 


3354 3 


3242, 3243. 
3232. 


1603. 
Wellesley, Sir Arthur, 486; 2391; 2565, 
2583, 2664, 2682, 2685, 2690; 2985; created 


Duke of Wellington, 2693. 

Wellington, Duke of, 2391; .2583, 2693, 2694, 
2410, 2711, 2713, 2716, 2719, 2721, 2767, 27893 
at Madrid, 2700; at Salamanca, 2699; at 
Vittoria, ~ 2704; at Waterloo, 2716-27215 
death of, ~, 2985; portrait of, .24717; victories 
of, in Spain, 2704. 

Wenceslas, King of Germany, 

Wen-ti,. 529. 

Wentworth, 2214. 

Wentworth, General, 2406. 

Wentworth, Sir Thomas, 2191. 

Werder, General von, 3034. 

Werela, peace of, . 2468. 

Werner, 2646. 

Werther, Baron von, — 3027, 3088. 

Wesley, Charles, 2569, 2650, 2652, 2653. 

Wesley, John, 2569, 2650-2653; portrait of, 
Opp. 2012. 


1626, 1627, 1631. | 


Wesselini, Count Francis, 2313. 
Wessells, General, 2895. 
Wessex, Saxon kingdom of, 1208. 


West, Benjamin, ~ 2650. 


West, Cornwallis, Lord Sackville, 2949. 
West, Doctor, . 3229. 

Westermann, 2614. 

Western Empire, restoration of, 1432-1452. 


West Indies, 
2283. 

Westminster Abbey, 

Westminster, peace of, 

Westmoreland, Earl of, 1780. 

Westphalia, kingdom of, 2679; peace of, ° 
2111, 2176; results of peace of in Germany, . 
2177, 2178; treaty of, 2269. 

West Point,. 2526. 

West Virginia, admitted as a state, 2891; de- 
clared independent, 2852; euerrilla raid in, 
2915; railroad riots in, 2934. 

Wetzlar, Imperial chamber of, 2452. 

Weyler, General, Cuban campaign of, 
3277, 3278, 3281; portrait of, 3276. 

Weymouth, Lord, 2494. : 

Wheeler, Sir Hugh, British general, in Indian 
mutiny, 2994. 


1916; incipient rebellions in, 


1212, 15173 illus., 1720. 
_ 2215, 2279. 


3276, 
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Wheeler, William A., 
Wheelwright, Rev. John, 2324, 2326. 
Whigs and Tories, 2232; in America, 
in England, 2365, 2366. 2268-2374. 
White, Major, 2853 
Whitefield, George, 
2013. 
Whitehall, 2207, 2213, 2214. 
White House, illus., 2934. 
Whitelocke, General, 2676. 
Whitemarsh, 2518. 
White Oak Swamp, battle of, 
White Plains, battle of, 2515. 
White Sulphur Springs, battle of, 
Whitney, Eli, 2647; portrait of, 
Whitney, Professor W. D., — 3358. 
Whipple, General, 2877. 
Whittier, John Greenleaf, 
trait of, ~ opp. 2832. 
Whitworth, Lord, 2663. 
Wialopolski, Count, 3008. 
Wiasma, peace of, 2302. 
Wickliffe, John, 1629, 1630, 1764-1768, 1773, 
1774; and his church at Lutterworth, illus., 
1773 - 
Widdin, battle of, 2316. 
Wieland) 92455 2640, 
Wiesloch, battle of, 2164. 
Wiesnowiski, Michael, King of Poland, 
Wigfall, Louis T., 2834. 
Wight, Isle of, 2205. 
Wilberforce, William, 
portrait of, opp. 2827. 
Wilderness, Virginia, battle of the, 28096. 
Wilderness, wanderings of the Israelites in the, 


2933: 
2503 ; 


2650-2653; portrait of, 


2872. 


2879. 
opp. 2580. 


2824; 33573; por- 


2303. 


2569, 2650, 2680, 2791; 


349. 
Wilhelmina, Queen of Holland, 


3203. 
Wilhelmshohe, castle of, 3032, 3043. 
Wilkes, Captain Charles, 2858, 2859. 


Wilkes, John, 
House of Commons, 


2491, 2492, 2568; elected to the 
2493; expelled from the 


House of Commons, 2494; outlawed, 2492. 
Wilkinson, General James, 24738, 2743. 
Wilkinson, Sir Gardner, 

William and Mary College, founding Chi, Mower. 


William, Duke of Aquitaine, 1648. 

William, Duke of Jilich, 2158. 

William II., Duke of Normandy (William the Con- 
queror), I491, 1516, 1517; 1645, 1646. 

William III., of England, 2247-2258, 2288, 2359; 
campaigns of, 2249-2253; partition treaties of, 

2257, 2359, 2300; portrait of, 2247; power 

of, in Europe, 2249; proclaims a general am- 
nesty, 2254 


William IV., of England, 2790, 2791. 


William Henry, Fort, capture of, 2421, 2422. 
William I., of Holland, 2783. 

William II., of Holland, 2783. 

William III., of Holland, 2783. 

William Long-sword, Duke of Normandy, 1460, 


1488. 

William I., Prince of Orange, 2099-2108; assas- 
sination of, 2067, 2107; at Delft and Rotter- 
dam, 2103; defies Philip II., 2106; elected 
Stadtholder, 2102;inthe Netherlands, 2101; 
outlawed by Philip II., 2106, 

William III., Prince of Orange, 
St. Omer, , 2279; enmity between Louis XIV. 
and, 2280; marriage of, 2280. 

William I., of Prussia and Germany, 3004, 
3039, 3063, 3064; attempts to assassinate, , 
3128; becomes Emperor of Germany, 30373 
chamber of Deputies and, 30043 death of, 
3156, 31573; marches to Paris, 30343 portraits 
of, 3037, 3038; surrender of Napoleon III. to, 


2244-2247; at 


INDEX. 


3032; triumphal entry into Paris, 
with his staff, illus, opp. 3034. 
William II., of Prussia and Germany, 31575 
policy of, 3157; portraitof, opp.3158; quarrel 
and reconciliation with Bismarck, 3199, 3216; 
quarrel with Prussian nobles, 3216; visits to 
Royalty, of, 3199, 3200. 
William II., of Wurtemberg, 
William Rufus, of England, 
Normandy, 1725. 


30435 


3200. 
1723-1725; obtains 


William IV., Stadtholder of Holland, 2415. 

William the Conqueror, 1469; 1645, 1718- 
1723; character of, 1723; conquest of England 
by, 1469; cruel conquests of, 17183 coro- 


nation of, at Westminster Abbey, 
1718; death of, 
1722; last years of, 


1518, 15313 
17223; government of, 
1721; New Forest made by, 


1722; survey of England under, 1721. 
William the Lion, of Scotland, 1843; captivity 
of, 1843; invades England, 1843. 
William the Silent, portrait of, Opp. 2101. 


Williams, Colonel, 2526. 
Williams, English general, 
Williams, Roger, 
chusetts, 
2323, 2328. 
Williams, Thomas, American general, 


2991. 
2323; banished from Massa- 
2323; Rhode Island founded by, 


2867. 


Williamsburg, battle of, 2870. 
Willibrod, St., 1206. 
Willoughby, Lieutenant, 2994. 
Wilmanstrand, battle of, 2408. 


Wilmington, Delaware, 2329. 
Wilmington, North Carolina, capture of, 
Wilmot, David, 2912. 
Wilson, Alexander, 3354. 
Wilson, General J. H., 2915. 
Wilson, Henry, 2829, 2912, 2927; 3357- 
Wilson, James, portrait of, 2964. 
Wilson, Margaret, 2237. 
Wilson Tariff Act, 2956. 
Wilson, William L., portrait of, 
Wilson’s Creek, battle of, 2853. 
Wimpfen, battle of, 2164. 
Wimpffen, French general, 2609. 
Wimpffen, French general, another, 
Winchester, England, 1208, 15033 
Winchester, General, 2740. 
Winchester, Marquis of, 2245. 
Winchester, Virginia, 2869, oe 
2902; capture of, 2877. 
Winckelmann, 2455; 2649. 
Winder, General, 2745. 
Windhorst, 3066. 
Windischgratz, Prince, 2812, 2813. 
Windom, William, 2937, 2950. 
Windsor Castle, building of, 
1722. 
Windsor, Connecticut, 
Winfried, or Boniface, 
Winkelried, Arnold von, 
1628. 
Winnebago Indians, 
Winslow, General, 
Winslow, John A., 2910. 
Winston, Colonel, 2526. 
Winthrop, Governor, portrait of, 
Winthrop, John, 2192, 2327. 
Winthrop, Major Theodore, 


2013. 


opp. 2956. 


3032. 
1842. 


battle of, 


17213 illus., 


2327. 
1437. 
1627; death of, illus., 


2751. 
2421, 
Opp. 2325. 
2847. 


Winthrop, Robert C., 2942. 
Winzingerode, 2710, 2711. 
Wirt, William, 3354. 
Wisconsin, 2762. 


Wise, Governor Henry A., 
Wishart, George, 2083. 
Witchcraft, in Salem, 2325. 


2832, 2852. 


INDEX. 


Witenagemote, assemblies of, 1215, 1503, Ifts. 


Witeric, 1189. 

Withlacoochee, battle of, 2753. 

Witikind, 1439. 

Witiza, 1190. 

Wittelsbach, Otho of, 1608, 

Wittenberg, 1959. 1961, 1962, 1964, 1992, 1993; 


Martin Luther’s writings burned at, 


1962. 
Wittgenstein, 2704. 


Wittgenstein, Count, 27476. 
Witu, 3108. 

Woden, or Odin, _r210. 
Wohlgemuth, 2814. 


Wolf, the Capitoline, illus., 858. 

Wolfe, Charles, 2685. 

Wolfe, General James, 2432, 2433. 

Wolff, 2401. 

Wolseley, Sir Garnet, 3070, 3114, 3144, 3146. 

Wolsey, Cardinal Thomas, 1971, 1972, 19743! 
2027, 2034, 2148; ambitions of, 2030; and the 
divorce of Henry VIII, 20333 education of, 
2027, genius and versatil*ty of, 2030, 2045; 
impeachment of, 20343 portrait of, 2030 ; 
retinue of, 2029; rupture with Henry VIII., 

2033; unpopularity with the English people, 


2032. 
Women, Babylonian, 281, 298; Chinese, 531; 
Egyptian, 63; Greek, types of, illus., 7495 
Median, 245; of Anglo-Saxon England, 


1429, 1430; Persian, 
1465. 

Opp. 527. 

2739s 2759, 2844, 2859, 


1519; of Saracenic Spain, 
457-459, 462; Scandinavian, 
Wooden Horse of Troy, illus., 
Wool, General John Ellis, 
2870. 


Woo-san-kee,i 2345. 


Wooster, General, 2516. . 
Worcester, battle of, 2212. 
Worcester, Joseph, 3354. 


Worcester, Marquis of, 2203. 

Worden, Lieutenant JohnI., 2869. 

Wordsworth, William, 3352; portraitof, opp. 
3352. 

World, Seven Wonders of the, 286. 

World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago, 
2952-2955. 

World’s Fairs, 2827, 2952; 3222. 

Worla’s Parliament of Religions at Chicago, 
2955: 

Worms, diet of, , 1962, 1963. 


Woronzoff, Prince, 2787; 2989. 
Worth, battle of, 3029. 

Wrangel, 2176. 

Wrangel, General, 3014. 

Wrede, 2709. 


Wren, Sir Christopher, 2228, 2235, 2353. 

Wright, General, 2899, 2901, 2902. 

Wurmser, Marshal, 2631. 

Wiirtemberg, Eugene of, 2675. 

Wirtemberg, Ferdinand, Duke of, 2707. 

Wirtemberg, kings of, table of, 3388; Luther- 
anism established in, . 1986; made a kingdom, 

2762. 


_Wiirtemberg, Ulrich, Duke of, 1986, 1992. 


Wurzburg, battle of, 2632. 
Wu-ti, 529. 

Wu-wang, 528. 

Wyatt, Sir Francis, 2322. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, —_ 2054. 


Wycliffe, John (see Wickliffe) portrait of, 
2014. 


Wyndham, 2577. 

Wyoming, 2522; massacre of, 2523. 
ANTIPPE, 678, 680. 
Xanthippus, 622; 910, gII. 
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Xanthus, 415. 
Xathrites, 424. 
Xavier, St. Francis, 
Xenophanes, 720. 
Xenophon, 27, 446, 662, 682, 683, 725; return of the 
Ten Thousand under, illus., frontispiece vol. 3. 
Xenophon, Anabasis of, 682. 
Xerxes de la Frontera, battle of, 1190, 1404. 
Xerxes the Great, 382; 433, 434, 624-628, 
630, 639, 705; architecture of, 43435 army of, 
624; at the Hellespont, 625; at Thermopy- 
le, 626; character of, 434; retreat from 
Salamis, 632; invades Greece, 433. 
Nerxechll 430: 
Ximenes, Cardinal, 
Xisuthrus, T2ieete2. 
X Rays, discovery of, 
Xuthus, 550, 580. 


AHIA BEN KALED, 
rakinyo 9 267- 
Yakoob ben Leis, 
Yakoob Khan, 


2006, 2010; = 3192. 


1956. 
3304. 


1412. 


1552. 
3140, 3141, 3189. 


Yale College, founding of, 2333. 
Yale, Elihu, 2333. 
Yalu River, naval battle in, 3233. 


Yama, 506. 

Yamagata, Field-Marshal, 
Yamasee Indians, 2330. 
Yancey, William L., 2834. 
Yanilar, Great, battles of, 3096, 3099. 
Yaropolk, Grand Duke of Russia, 1864. 
Yaroslav, Grand Duke of Russia, 1865, 1866. 
Yates, Governor Richard, 2912. 
iat eeneS 277 

Yeamans, Sir John, 2329. 
Yelu, Minister of Tartary, 
Yermik, battle of, 1386. 
YezidI., 1401-1407, 1408. 
Ngezdijird sue Ted re nsOns 
Yingkow, capture of, 3244. 
Yneglingar, 1854. 
Yoritomo, Shogun of Japan, 
York, General, 2705. 
York, Henry Benedict, Cardinal of, 
York, House of, 1792-1801. 

York, James, Duke of, 2228, 2230. 
York, Prince George, Duke of, 3198. 
Yorkinos, 3178. 

Y orkists, I7QI-1794. 
York Minster, illus., 1213. 
Yorktown, siege and fall of, 


3232, 3234-3237. 


1886. 


3190. 
2415. 


2870; surrender of 


Cornwallis at, 2530. 

Young, Brigham, 2824, 2825. 

Young, Dr., . 

Young, Edward, 2648. 

Ypres, fallof, 2269. 

Ypsilanti, Alexander, 2774. 

Yriarte, Chevalier, 2626. 

Yucatan, palace of the Nuns at, illus., opp. 
1923. 

Cukor Region, first discovery of gold in, 3290. 


Yukon River, 3289-3291; scenes on, illus., 
between 3290 and 32091. 

Yungay, battle of, 3173. 

Yung-chi, 3188. 

Yung-ching, 2391 


Yunnan, siege and fall of, 3188. 
Yussuf Pasha, 2694, 2699. 
Yuthe Great, 528. 
ABALA, 3061. 
Zacatecas, 3184. 
Zachariah, King of Israel, 376. 
| Zachary, Pope, 1432. 
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Zacynthus, 544, 658. 
Zadesprates, 1326. 
Zagatai, empire of, 
Zagonyi, Major, 
Zagros, 231. 
Zagros mountains, battle of, 
Zahringen, Dukes of, 1624. 


1890. 
2854. 


1327. 


Zama, battleof, 928. 

Zamasp, 1295. 

Zambesia, 3198. . 

Zanzibar, under a British protectorate, 3264. 
Zapolya, John, King of Hungary, 1979, 1982. 


Zarathustra (see Zoroaster), 248. 
Zarina, or Zarinza, Queen of the Scyths, 238. 
Zarowna, peace of, 2313. 
Zavala, revolt at, 3284. 
Zealand, 1624. 
2796. 


Zealand, New, 

Zebulun,.__ 343; tribe of,. . 359. 

Zedekiah, King of Judah, 2471, 379, 380. 

Zehra, mosque of, 1426. 

Zeidikan, battle of,, 3091. 

Zelaya, 3284. 

Zell, Sophia of, 2393. 

Zend, races and languages, ~ 483. 

Zend-Avesta, 252° 415; age of, 
alysis of, by modern Orientalists, 


250; an- 
250; books 


of, 252; extracts from, 259-263; Gathas 
of, 250; language of, 483; published by 
Artaxerxes, 1244, 1247; teachings of, 248; 
Zoroaster and the, 478-483. 

Zeno, the Eleatic, 730. 

Zeno, the Isaurian, I2I9Q. 

Zeno, the Stoic, 736, 737. 

Zenta, battle of, 2316 

Zephyr,. 570. 

Zephyrs, 564. 

Zerah, King of Ethiopia, “ 1o1. 

Zerana-Akerana, 253. 

Zerubbabel, 382. 

Zeuger, John Peter, 2326. 

Zeugitana, 387. 

Zeus, 554, 558-560, 562-565, 574; temple of, at 
Olympia, _ 739. 

Zeuxis, 724, 740. 

Ziang dynasty, 530. 

Zianoff, Prince, 2679. 


INDEX. 


Ziebel, Khan of the Khazars, 
Ziela, battle of, 985. 


1334- 


Ziethen, Hans Joachim von, illus., 2435. 
Zimisces, John, 1238. : 
Zimri, 374. 

Zingis Khan, or Temujin,” 486, 530; 15513 


1866, 1881; childhood and education of, 1881; 
coronation of, as Great Khan of Tartary, 
1881, 1882; conquests of, 1882, 1883; govern- 
ment of, 1884; lawsof, 1884. 

Zion, Mt., sowed with salt, 831. 

Zippora, wife of Moses, 347. 

Ziska, John,’ 1631. 

Zizim, of Turkey, _ 1942. 

Zizim, son of Mohammed II., 1906, 1907. 

Znaym, truce of, 2688. 

Zodiac, of the Babylonians, 293; of the Medes, 

253, 2543 signs of, established by the Chaldees, 


119. 

Zollicoffer, General Felix K., 

Zorilla, 3051. 

Zorndorf, battle of, 2428. 

Zoroaster, or Zarathustra, 248; and the Zend- 
Avesta, 478-483; great climatic change in 
Northern Asia, during life of,’ 251, 252; life 
of, : 250; mentioned by Greek writers, 
248; precepts of, 249; religion of, 256, 
257; 1243, 1246; religious teachings of, 
250-257. 

Zoroastrianism, . 323; 1345; burial customs of, 

259; corruption of,. 257; 482; emblems 

of,. 479, 480; fused with Magism, 258, 259; 
Magism and, | 248-263; 481, 482; period of 
pure, 481; present home of,. 248; principal 
feature of, 479. 


2854, 2860. 


Zoutman, Admiral, | 2534. 
Zrini, Count, 2313. 

Zug, 1625. 

Zuloaga, 3182. 

Zulpich, battle of, 1199. 


Zulus, ~ 3140; war with England, 3140, 3141. 


Zumalacarreguy, 2785. 
Zurich, 1625; massacre at, - 2642; peace of, 
2998 


990. = 
Zutphen, battle of, 2067; siege of, 2108. 
Zwingli, Ulrich, 1969, 1970, 2003; portrait of, 
2013. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND PORTRAITS. 


Peete RD, Scotland, 3355. 
Abelard and Heloise, 1649. 

Abdul-Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey, 3252. 

Abolition Movement, opp. 2827. 

Acre, battle before, opp. 1737- 

Acropolis of Athens, 645. 

Acropolis of Pergamon, opp. 582. 

Actium, Cleopatra at the battle of, 1001. 

Adams, John, 2733, opp. 2731. 

Adams, John Quincy, opp. 2731, 2748. 

Adams, Samuel, 2500, opp. 2520. 

Addison, Joseph, opp. 2730. 

Adrian, Mausoleum of, at Rome, 1081. 

ZEgusa, battle of, opp. 913. 

A®neas, flight of, from Troy, 857. 

Africa, landing of Vandals in, opp. 1147. 

Agassiz, J. L. R., 2983. 

Agnadello, Louis XII. at battle of, opp. 1956. 

Alaric’s entry into Rome, opp. 1146. 

Alaric the Goth, burial of, 1146. 

Albigenses, Crusade against the, opp. 1582. 

Albrecht III. (Achilles), 1953. 

Alcazar, 1423. 

Alcazar at Segovia, frontispiece vol. 5. 

Alcibiades, return to Athens of, opp. 672. 

Alexander I., of Russia, 2679. 

Alexander II., of Russia, 3013. 

Alexander III., of Russia, 3136. 

Alexander the Great, opp. 56; Aristotle and, 734; 
before Tyre, opp. 320; Cesar at grave of, 986; 
discovering the body of Darius, opp. 492; vic- 
tory of, at Issus, 761; victory of, on the Gran- 
icus, 757- 

Alexandria, Pharos at, 794. 

Alexandrian Museum, erection of, 793. 

Alfonso XIJI., of Spain, 3272. 

Altred the Great, childhood of, 1498. 

Alger, Russell A., 2968. 

Allemanni crossing the Rhine, 1149. 

Allied Forces on the road to Paris, opp. 2711. 

Alps, Charlemagne crossing the, 1440. 

Amazons, opp. 493- 

American Authors, opp- 3350. 

American Colonial Celebrities, opp. 2325. 

American Generals, 2840. 

American Poets, opp. 2832. 

Amunoph III., Colossus of, 54; 
near Thebes, 52. 

Ancre, Marshal d’, assassination of, opp. 2261. 

Angelo, Michael, opp. 1566, 2150. 

Anne Boleyn, receiving news of her death-war- 
rant, 2039. 

Anne of Brittany, meeting betwee Charles VIII. 
and, opp. 1711. 

Anne, Queen, opp. 2362. 

Antioch, Crusaders storming, 1572. 

Antony, Mark, funeral oration over Czesar’s body, 


twin Colossi of, 


993: 
Apollo Belvedere, opp- 564. 
Arab Outpost, 3145. 
Arabs, Wandering, 1350. 
Arago, D. F., 2782. 
Arc de Triomphe, 2281. 
Archimedes, death of, opp. 942. 
Argonauts, the, 553- 


Ariosto, opp. 1566. 

Aristotle and his pupil Alexander, 734. 

Arkwright, Sir R., opp. 2580. 

Arnold, Edwin, opp. 3353: 

Arthur, Chester A., 2939, 2967. 

Ascalon, Richard the Lion-hearted at, 1574. 

Asshur-bani-pal, captives of war of, 215; en- 
throned, opp. I31. 

Assyria, Divination in, 229. 

Assyrian High Priest and King, following 26. 

Assyrian King, 216. 

Assyrian lion hunt, 218. 

Assyrian Nobles and Courtier, following 39. 

Assyrian Palaces at Nineveh, opp. 254. 

Assyrian War-Chariot, 211. 

Assyrian Warriors, following 309. 

Assyrians going to battle, 159. 

Astronomer, an Alexandrian, 792. 

Atahualpa, last Inca of Peru, 1933. 

Athéné (Minerva), 563. 

Athenian Army in Sicily, opp. 631. 

Athens, Acropolis at, 645; Piraeus at, 643, follow- 
ing 3294; return of Alcibiades to, opp. 672; ruins 
of the Parthenon at, 652; Theater of Dionysius 
at, opp. 630; the Parthenon at, opp. 725. 

Attila, festival at Court of, opp. 1130. 

Audubon, J. J., 2983. 

Augustus, statue of, opp. 1055. 

Austerlitz, battle of, opp. 2687. 

Austrian General and Officer, opp. 2368. 

Aztec Priests sacrificing a victim, 2007. 


AALBEC, Great Stone at, 332; Temple at, 331. 
Babylon, capture of, 275; Jews led captive to, 
380; ruins of, 285; the Kasr at, 277. 

Bacchus, opp. 583. 

Bacon, Lord, 2348, opp. 3351. 

Balboa discovers the Pacific Ocean, 1927. 

Baltimore, Lord, opp. 2325. 

Bancroft, George, opp. 3372. 

Bastile, 2588; Mlle. Montpensier at the storming 
of the, 2311; storming the, 2590. 

Battleship ‘‘ Maine,”’ opp. 3295: 

Beauregard, P. G. T., opp. 2848. 

Becket, Thomas a, murder of, frontispiece vol. 6. 

Beecher, Henry Ward, 2839. 

Beggars before the Council, 2100. 

Behistun, rock inscription of, 117. 

Belem Castle, Portugal, 1831. 

Belisarius, pursuit of Ostrogoths by, following 
1422. 

Boneene. Manfred’s death at, opp. 1616. 

Benjamin, Judah Ps, 2838: 

Béranger, P. J. de, opp. 2149. 

Berlin, Congress at, opp. 3105- 

Berlin, Entry into, opp. 3049. 

Bismarck, Prince Otto von, 3027, 3043, frontispiece 
vol. 10; and Napoleon III., 3033; residence of, 
3005. 

Blackmore, R., opp. 3373: 

Black Prince, 1747. 

Blaine, James G., 2947; frontispiece vol. Io. 

Bliss, Cornelius N., 2968. ; 

Blicher, Gebhard Lebrecht von, Field-Marshal, 
2417, 2719; march to Waterloo, 2720. 
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Boccaccio, opp. 1566. 

Bonaparte, crossing the Alps, 2660; putting down 
the mob, 2628. 

Bonaparte, Louis Napoleon, 2986. 

Bonifice VIII., Pope, taken prisoner by Colonna, 
opp. 1661. 

Boston massacre, 2502. 

Bouillon, Godfrey de, following 1568. 

Bourse, Brussels, frontispiece vol. 9. 

Bouvines, battle of, 1602. 

Boyar and Czar, XVII. century, opp. 2474. 

Boyar Lady, opp. 2474. 

Bradford, 2014. 

Bread Riot, 2501. 

Bread rioters in the Hall of the Convention, opp. 
2608. 

Breckinridge, John C., 2833. 

Brescia, Italy, 1557. 

Brickmaking at Thebes, 71. 

Bright, John, 3023. 

Bronté, Charlotte, opp. 3373. 

Bronze Age, funeral in the, opp. 26; men during 
the, following 26. 

Bronze Period, Lake Dwellers of the, following 
26. 

Brooklyn Bridge, 2941. 

Brown, John, opp. 2827, 2832. 

Browning, Robert, opp. 3352. 

Brunehaut, death of, opp. 1204. 

Brussels, Bourse at, frontispiece vol. 9. 

Bryant, William C., opp. 2832. 

Buchanan, James, opp. 2826, 2830. 

Buckingham, Duke of, murder of, opp. 2190. 

Buddha, statue of, 522. 

Bull Fight, Roman, opp. 1029. 

Bulwer-Lytton, opp. 3373. 

Bunker Hill, battle of, 2486; monument, 2506. 

Bunyan, 2013. 

Burgoyne, General, 2521. 

Burgundians (1470), 1953. 

Burke, Edmund, frontispiece vol. Io. 

Burns, Robert, opp. 3353. 

Burnside, A. E., 2840. 

Burr, Aaron, 2736. 

Butler, Benjamin F., 2942. 

Byron, Lord, opp. 3353. 

Byrsa, storming of the, 937. 

Byzantine Emperor, opp. 1180. 

Byzantine Empress and Princess, opp. 1180. 

Byzantine Priests, opp. 1180. 

Byzantine Warrior and Major-Domo, opp. 1180. 


@250r SEBASTIAN, at Labrador, 1926. 
Cesar, Julius, following 970; at the grave of 
Alexander the Great, 986; crossing the Rubi- 
con, 981; funeral oration of Mark Antony over, 
993; Gaul surrendered to, opp. 976; refusing the 
Crown, opp. 983; statute of, at Naples, gor. 

Calach, relief from, opp. 131. 

Calhoun, John C., 2751. 

Calixtus, catacombs of, at Rome, opp. 1084. 

Calvin, John, 2004, 2013. 

Camisards, war of the, opp. 2363. 

Campeador, the Cid, 1836. 

Campos, General Martinez, 3274. 

Cannon, old Swedish leather, 2170. 

Canton, 3187; bombardment of, 2992. 

Carlisle, John G., 2957. 

Carthage, attack on, opp. 397; Marius among the 
ruins of, opp. 962; storming of the Byrsa, 937. 

Castelar, Emilio, 3280. 

Castillo, Canoyas de, 3282. 

Catharine I., of Russia, 2403. 

Catharine the Great, of Russia, 2457. 

Catherine, Queen, trial of, 2025: 


_ Circus 


ILLUSTRA TIONS AND PORTRAITS: 


Catherine de Medici, Charles IX. and, opp. 2121. 

Catilinarian conspirators before the Senate, opp. 
963. 

Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 2076. 

Chamberlain, Joseph, 3266. 

Chariot race, Greek, opp. 578; Roman, opp. 1029, 
opp. 1054. 

Charlemagne, opp. 1423; and the Sacred Oak, 
1444; coronation of, at Rome, opp. 14553; Cross- 
ing the Alps, 1440. : 

Charles I., of England, 2186; execution of, 2208. 

Charles II., of England, 2221. 

Charles V. of Spain, opp. 1970; Pizarro and, opp. 


1933. 

Chaves VIII. meets Anne of Brittany, opp. 1711. 

Charles IX. and Catherine de Medici, opp. 2121. 

Charles XII., of Sweden, 2376; burial procession 
of, 2382. 

Charles the Bald, opp. 1136. 

Charles the Bold and Louis XI., 1703. 

Chase, Salmon P., 2839, 2842. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 1774. 

Children’s Crusade, opp. 1583. 

China, great wall of, 529. 

Chinese Pagoda, 524. 

Cholula, slaughter of the Mexicans at, 1930. 

Cicero, 995. 

Cid, 1821. 

Cinq-Mars and De Thou led to execution, opp. 
2265. 

Maximus, 1029; restored, frontispiece 
vol. 4. 

Citizens and peasants XV. century, 1953. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, retreat after battle of, opp. 2699. 

Clarendon, Earl of, 2224. 

Clay, Henry, 2752, frontispiece vol. ro. 

Cleopatra at the battle of Actium, root. 

Cleopatra’s Needle, 51. 

Cleveland, Grover, 2943, 2967. 

Cleveland’s cabinet, 2957. 

Clinton, De Witt, 2749. 

Clovis recovering the Sacred Vase, opp. 1201. 

Coleridge, S. T., opp. 3353. 

Cologne, cathedral of, 1562. 

Colonna takes Pope Boniface VIII. prisoner. opp. 
1661. 

Colosseum, Rome, opp. 396, 1030. 

Colossi, twin, near Thebes, 52. 

Columbus, Christopher, 1919, opp. 2064; and the 
Eclipse, 1922; before the Council at Salamanca, 
1917; statue of, Genoa, Italy, opp. 1205, 1924. 

Commune, members of the (1793, 1794), 2619. 

Confederate leaders, opp. 2833. 

Constantine, Arch of, 1123. 

Constantinople, defense of, 1879; Mosque of St. 
Sophia at, 1905; Saracens attacking, 1406. 

Cook, Captain, opp. 2064. 

Cooper, opp. 3350. 

Copernicus, Nicholas, 2148. 

Corday, Charlotte, 2610; led to execution, opp. 
2609. 

Cordova, 1825. 

Corneille, opp. 2439. 

Cornelius Rufus, street of, Pompeii, 1074. 

Cornwallis, Lord, opp. 2521. 

Cortez, Ferdinand, opp. 1930. 

Costume Plates, age of Louis XV., opp. 2368; age 
of the Landsknecht, 1987; Byzantine Empire, 
opp. 1180; Carlovingians X. century, opp. 11363 
earliest historical times, following 26; Egypt, 
Jewish kingdom, Greece, opp. 56; end of XVII. 
century, opp. 2458; first Crusade, following 1568; 
French Revolution, 2619; Germany, early, fol- 
lowing 970; Greece, opp. 586; Media and Egypt, 
opp. 66; Media, Assyria and Persia, 39; Moorish 


TEEBOSTRAITONS AND PORTRAITS. 


kings XIV. century, 1836; Poland and Russia 
XVII. and XVIII. centuries, opp. 2474; pre- 
historic man, following 26; Roman Empire IV. 
century, opp. 1136; Rome, beginning of Christian 
era, following 970; Rome, early, opp. 1004; sol- 
diers of the French Revolution, 2593; The 
Church, 2007; XII. and XIII. centuries, 1747; 
XIV. century, 1939; XV. century, 1953; XV. 
and XVI. centuries, 2071; XVII. century, 2159. 

Cranmer, 2014. 

Crispi, Signor, 3262. 

een on the funeral pyre, opp. 255; Solon and, 

06. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 2211. 

- Crusade, first, opp. 1568. 

ae praying for success to the, following 
1568. 

Crusaders starting for Holy Land, 1571. 

Crusaders storming Antioch, 1572. 

Cuban soldier, typical, 3279. 

Cuneiform inscription, 201. 

Curtius, Marcus, leaping into the gulf, opp. 891. 

Custer, General, last stand of, opp. 2921. 

Cyrus the Great, opp. 66. 

Czarina in coronation robes, 3258. 

Czar in coronation robes, 3257. 


| Dye eS oe public garden at, 328; tombs of 
the Khalifs at, 1409. 

Dandolo, the blind doge of Venice, 1576. 

Dante, opp. 1566. 

Dantonists on the road to execution, 2604. 

Dario, Palazzo, 1816. 

Darius, Alexander discovering the body of, opp. 492. 

Darwin, Charles R., 2983. 

Davis, Jefferson, 2836, opp. 2833. 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, 2782. 

Day, William R., 2968. 

Decapolis, scene in the region of, 785. 

De Foe, Daniel, opp. 2730. 

Delhi, mosque at, 2341. 

‘Demosthenes, 729. 

Denderah, Hathor temple at, opp. 130. 

De Quincey, Thomas, opp. 2730. 

Derflinger, George, opp. 2458. 

Descartes, opp. 3351- 

Desmoulins, Camille, in the Palais Royal, opp. 
2581. 

De Thou and Cing-Mars led to execution, opp. 
2268. 

Dewey, George, opp. 3298. 

Diana, opp. 564. 

Diaz, Porfirio, 3286. 

Dickens, Charles, opp. 3313- 

Diogenes, 736. 

Dionysius, theatre of, at Athens, opp. 630. 

Directory, members of (1794-1799), 2619. 

Doge and Dogaressa, 2071. 

Doge of Venice, marriage of, with the Sea, 1766. 

Doryleum, battle of, opp. 1574. 

Douglas, Stephen A., 2833, 2839. 

Drake, Sir Francis, opp. 2064, 2066. 

Dresden, Napoleon in, opp. 2702. 

Druidical sacrifice, opp. 982. 

Dryden, John, 2349. 

Duke, page, nobleman, XIV. century, 1939. 

Dumas, Alexander, opp. 2439. 

Durer, Albert, wife of, 215. 


BERHARD IL, 1747. 
Edfu, fagade of temple at, 84. 
Edinburgh, view of, opp. 2089. 
Edith finding the body of Harold, opp. 1491. 
Egypt, erection of public buildings in, 74; sacred 
women of, 96; troops of, 68. 
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Egyptian courtier, king, and fan-bearer, opp. 56. 

Egyptian drinking party, return from, 79. 

Egyptian entertainments, 81. 

Egyptian fort, assault on, 69. 

Egyptian head-dresses, 82. 

Egyptian hieroglyphic writing, 72. 

Egyptian king, 65 ; destroying his enemies, 50. 

Egyptian low caste men and women, opp. 66. 

Egyptian mummies, 87. 

Egyptian priests, opp. 66, 96. 

Egyptian queen and ladies, opp. 66. 

Egyptian soldiers, different corps, 66. 

Egyptian trinity, 89. 

Egyptian war-chariot, 68. 

Egyptian warriors and king, opp. 66. 

Egyptian woman, 63. 

Elector, the Great, opp. 2458. 

Elephantine, Island of, temple of Isis at, opp. 93. 

Eliot, George, opp. 3373. 

Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, 2409. 

Elizabeth, Quecn, going to Parliament House, 
2079; in early life, 2059; in later years, 2074. 

Elizabethan poets, opp. 2404. 

Emerson, opp. 3350. 

England, new great seal of, 2209. 

English authors, opp. 2730. 

English duchess, XIV. century, 1939. 

English novelists, opp. 3373: 

English poets, opp. 3352; XIX. century, opp. 3353: 

Ephesus, as restored, 809. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, 2045. 

Ericsson, Captain John, 2839, 2869. 

Escurial, 2097. 

Etna, Mount, 853. 

Eugene, Prince, 2159. 

Exhuming a man-headed bull, 202. 


ANEUIL HALL, Boston, 2503. 
Faraday, Michael, 2782. 

Farragut, Admiral David G., 2862; at Mobile, opp. 
2920. 

Faure, Felix, 3263. 

Fehrbellin, Frederick William at battle of, 2299. 

Fénelon, opp. 2149. 

Féte of Reason, 2613. 

Fillmore, Millard, 2823, opp. 2826. 

Fingal’s Cave, Isle of Staffa, 2152. 

Flags of all nations, 3346, 3347- 

Flaminius in Greece, opp. 78t. 

Fletcher, 2013. 

Fontenoy, battle of, opp. 2413. 

Foot race, Greek, opp. 579; Roman, opp. 1029. 

Fort Cudahy, opp. 3290. 

Forty Mile Creek and Yukon River, between 3290 
and 3201. 

Forty Mile Town, between 3290 and 3291. 

Forum, Rome, opp. 1028. 

France, classics of, opp. 2439. 

Francis II., Mary Stuart and, 2085. 

Frankish king and queen, opp. 1136. 

Franklin, Benjamin, frontispiece vol. 8, opp. 2520, 
2549. 

Proieice, the late Emperor of Germany, 3156. 

Frederick Barbarossa, asking aid of Henry the 
Lion, 1608; knighting young noblemen, opp. 
1567. 

Frederick Charles, Prince of Prussia, 3041. 

Frederick II., Emperor, death of, 1615. 

Frederick the Great, 2423, 2435; after the battle 
of Kolin, 2425; at Leuthen, 2427; at the coffin of 
the Great Elector, opp. 2418. 

Frederick the Handsome, capture, of, 1617. 

Frederick William, Crown Prince of Prussia, 3041. 

Frederick William of Brandenburg, at Fehrbellin, 


2299. 
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Fremont, J. C., 2759. 

French authors, poets, opp. 2149. 

French citizen, 2619. 

French cuirassiers in the battle of Sedan, 3031. 
French lady and gentleman, 1939. 

Fulton, Robert, 2738. 


AGE, Lyman J., 2968. 
Galileo, G., 2782 ; before the Tribunal, 2351. 

Garcia, General Calixto, 3278. 

Garfield, J. A., 2938, 2967. 

Garrison, William L., opp. 2827. 

Gary, James A., 2964. 

Gates, opp. 2521. 

Gaul, Papirius and the, opp. 890. 

Gauls, ancient, 975; Rome plundered by, 889. 

Genoa, statue of Columbus at, opp. 1205. 

George III., King of Great Britain, 2485. 

German citizen, X VI. century, 2007. 

German drummer and color-bearer, 2071. 

German duke and ladies, 1747. 

German emperor, 1747. 

German knights, 1513, 1939. 

German Landsknechts (X VI. century), 1987. 

German soldiers, opp. 1004, 1987. 

German women, 1836; defending their wagon 
castles, opp. 943. 

Germans, battle customs of, 1026. 

Germany, peasant war in, opp. 1957. 

Gethsemane, Garden of, frontispiece vol. 2. 

Gibralter, 2364. 

Giralda of Seville, 1827. 

Gladiatorial combat, Roman, opp. 1029. 

Gladstone, William E., 3022, frontispiece vol. ro. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, opp. 2730. 

Gomez, General Maximo, 3274. 

Granada, surrender of, 1822. 

Granicus, victory of Alexander the Great on the, 
lof 7. 

Grant, General Ulysses S., opp. 2826, 2881. 

Great wall of China, 529. 

Greek generals, opp. 586. 

Greek king, priest and victor in Olympian Games, 
opp. 586. 

Greek peasants, opp. 586. 

Greek priestess and ladies, opp. 586. 

Greek symposium, opp. 754. 

Greek women, types of, 749. 

Greeks returning from Troy, following 526. 

Greeley, Horace, opp. 2827, 2927. 

Green, General Nathaniel, opp. 2521, 2529. 

Gregory VII., Pope, Henry IV. a suppliant to, 
OPP 1635- 

Grévy, Jules, 3127. 

Grey, Lady Jane, 2026, 2054. 

Griggs, John W., 2968. 

Guillotine, 2601. 

Guise, Francis, Duke of, assassination of, opp. 2120. 

Guise, Henry, Duke of, assassination of, opp. 2137. 

Gustavus Adolphus, opp. 2169; death of, opp. 2170. 


EE AeILTON, Alexander, opp. 2520, 2730. 
Hampden, John, 2193. 

Hancock, General Winfield S., 2899. 

Hancock, John, opp. 2520, 2513. 

Hannibal, stratagem of, 922. 

Hannibal’s army crossing the Alps, g19. 

Harmon, Judson, 2957. 

Harold, Edith finds body of, opp. 1491 

Harrison, Benjamin, 2953, 2967. 

Harrison, William H., 2742, 2755. 

Haruspex officiating, opp. 868. 

Harvey, William, M. D., 2349, 2983. 

Hathor Temple at Denderah, opp. 130. 

Hawthorne, opp. 3350. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND PORT RATT 


Hayes, R. B., 2935, 2967. 
Heidelberg Castle, Germany, 1601. 
Helen, capture of, 554. 

Heliopolis, obelisk at, 48. 


‘Heloise, Abelard and, 1649. 


Henry, Patrick, 2497, opp. 2520; addressing the 
Virginia Assembly, 2498; home of, 2499. 

Henry III. deposes Pope Sylvester III., opp. 1534. 

Henry IV.a suppliant to Pope Gregory VII., opp. 


1535. 

aes VIII., 2028; landing of, at Calais, 2031. 

Henry the Lion, Frederick Barbarossa asks aid of, 
1608. 

Herbert, Hilary A., 2957. 

Hercules, Farnese, 552. 

Herman (Arminius), opp. 1004. 

Hermés (Mercury), 562; of Praxiteles, opp. 565. 

Herodotus, frontispiece vol. 1; reading his history 
to the Greeks, 726. 

Herrick, Robert, opp. 2402. 

Historians, opp. 3372. 

Historical times, earliest, following 26. 

Hobart, Garrett A., 2968. 

Hobbes, Thomas, 2348. 

Hofer, Andreas, and the Tyroleans, opp. 2688; led 
to execution, opp. 2689. 

Hohenfriedberg, capture of Austrian army at, opp. 
2412. 

Hohentiedions. the last of the, 1616. 

Holmes, O. W., opp. 2832. 

Homer, ideal bust of, 556. 

Hooper, 2014. 

Horatii going to battle, 860. 

Hugo, Victor, opp. 2439. 

Humboldt, Baron Alexander von, 3350. 

Hungary, castle and monastery of Illock, 1563. 

Hunnic festival, court of Attila, opp. 1117. 

Huns, arrival of the, opp. 1148; on the Danube, 
1131. 

Hunyady in battle, opp. 1887. 

Huss, John, 2014; before the Council of Constance, 
1632; statue of, on the Luther monument at- 
Worms, 1633. 

lshw dich iy Ol, Jala, Brose: 


[42s Castle and Monastery of, 1563. 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 2509. 

Independence, signing the Declaration of, 2514. 

Independence, War of, opp. 2526. 

International Boundary across Yukon River, opp. 
3201. 

Inventors, Great, opp. 2580. 

Ipsambul, Rock Temple at, 103. 

Irving, opp. 3350. 

Isis, Temple of, at Elephantine, opp. 93. 

Issus, Alexander’s victory at, 761. 

Italian Scholar, 1836. 

Italian Writers, opp. 1566. 

Ivan the Terrible, 2139; death of, 2138. 


Sees ANDREW, 2741, 2750, opp. 2742. 
Jackson, ‘‘Stonewall,”’ 2851. 

Jackson, Thomas J., opp. 2833. 

James II. of England, 2237. 

Jameson, Dr. L. S., 3266. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 2512, 2735, opp. 2731. 

Jehu’s Embassy, 156. 

Jerome, 2014. 

Jerusalem, entry of Omar into, 1389; Roman sol- 
diers firing Temple at, opp. 848; Sennacherib 
attacking, opp. 184. 

Jewish High Priest and Levites, opp. 56. 

Jewish king and warriors, opp. 56. 

Jews led captive into Babylon, 380; persecution of 
the. opp. 1736. 


ILEUSTRATTONS AND PORT RATS: 


Joan of Arc, wounded, opp. 1686. 

Johnson, Andrew, opp. 2826, 2918. 

Johnston, Albert S., opp. 2833. 

Johnston, Joseph E., opp. 2833. 

Jonah, traditional tomb of, 208. 

Jonson, Ben, 2349, opp. 2404. 

Josephine, Empress, 2667. 

Juno, opp. 867. 

Jupiter (Zeus), 559. 

tad Olympus, interior of Temple of, following 
Sept 

Jupiter Otricoli, mask of, opp. 866. 

Jupiter, Temple of, at Palmyra, opp. 1116. 


AABA in Mecca, 1351. 
Karnac, ruins at, 77; ruins in Temple-district 

a opp. 92; Hall of Columns in the great Temple 
of, 53. 

Kasr, Babylon, 277. 

Katzbach, battle of, opp. 2708. 

Kazan, people of, and Ivan the Terrible, 2136. 

Keats, John, opp. 3352- 

Khartoum, attack on, 3147. 

Knight and Lady, XV. century, 1953, 2071. 

Knight, Duke and Knight Templar, 1836. 

Knights and Squires, first Crusade, following 
1568. 

Knights of St. John, 1513. 

Knights Templar, 1513. 

Knights Templar Castle Kragin in Holy Land, 
1579: 

Knox, 2013, 2086, opp. 2521. 

Kolin, Frederick the Great after battle of, 2425. 

Koran, preaching the, 1370. 

Kosciuszko’s monument at West Point, 2518. 

Koyunjik, great mound of, 207. 

Kragin Castle, Holy Land, 1579. 

Kremlin, Moscow, opp. 2148. 

Kruger, President Paul, 3271. 

Kurdish soldier, 3255. 


| Os ete opp. 2526; in his old age, 2519. 

Lamont, Daniel S., 2957. 

Landor, W. S., opp. 2730. 

Laocoon Group, opp. 673. 

Last Stand, General Custer’s, opp. 2921. 

Latimer, 2014. 

Lebanon, Cedars of, 316, 

Lebanon, Mount, view of, 317. 

Lee, Major-General Fitzhugh, opp. 3299. 

Lee, Robert E., opp. 2833, 2844. 

Leif Eric discovering Vinland, opp. 1490. 
Leipzic, battle of, opp. 2709. 

Leo XIII., Pope, 3067. 

Lepanto, battle of, frontispiece vol. 7. 

Leuthen, Frederick the Great at, 2427. 
Liberation, Wars of, 2717. . 

Liberty enlightening the world, 2946. 

Li Hung Chang, 3250. 

Lincoln, Abraham, opp. 2826, 2835. 

Lindeman, Lake, opp. 3290. 

Lissa, “‘ Ferdinand Max” ramming the ‘Re d’ 

Italia’? at battle of, 3005. 

Livingstone, opp. 2064. 

Locke, John, 2348. 

Lodi, Napoleon at, opp. 2631. 

London, Parliament Houses in, 1765, 3020. 
London, Tower of, 1725. 

Long, John D., 2968. 

Longfellow, Henry W., opp. 2832. 

Louis XI., of France, meeting Charles the Bold 

at Peronne, 1703. 

Louis XII., of France, at Agnadello, opp. 1956. 
Louis XIV., of France, 2275. 

Louis XVI., of France, 2585; arrest of,at Varennes, 
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opp. 2596; taking leave of his family, 2606; with 
the mob in the Tuileries, opp. 2597. 

Louisa, Queen of Prussia, 2674, 2678. 

Lowell, James R., opp. 2832. 

Luther, Dr. Martin, 1963, 2013. 


Neca DBE Op psa: 
Macedonian Phalanx, defeat of Thracians by, 
Opp. 724. 

Maceo, General Antonio, 3279. 

Madison, James, opp. 2731, 2739. 

Magdeburg, Tilly demands surrender of, opp. 2168. 

Magellan, Ferdinand, 1928; at the Straits, opp. 
1922. 

Manfred, death of, at Benevento, opp. 1616. 

Man-headed bull and lion, 194. 

Marco Polo, 1815. 

Marcus Curtius leaping into the Gulf, opp. 891. 

Margaret of Denmark, opp. 1886. 

Marius among the ruins of Carthage, opp. 962. 

“Mark Twain,” cpp. 3350. 

Marlborough, Duke of, 2362. 

Marshall, John, Chief Justice, 2737. 

Mars-la-Tour, battle of, 3030. 

Martyrs, 2014. 

Mary Stuart, opp. 2088; and Francis IL., 2085. 

Massena, retreat of, opp. 2699. 

Maximilian Platz, Vienna, 2312. 

Mayflower, the, 2323. 

McClellan, General George B., 2840, 2858. 

McKenna, Joseph, 2964. 

McKinley, William, 2963, 2967. 

McKinley’s Cabinet, 2968. 

Meade, George G., 2840. 

Mecca, the Kaaba in, 1351. 

Medean Nobles, following 26, 39. 

Melanchthon, 2013. 

Menelek, King of Abyssinia, 3262. 

Mercury (Hermés), 562. 

Mexico, Stone of the Sun, opp. 1923. 

Michael Angelo, opp. 1566, 2150. 

Middle Ages, pillaging a town in the, opp. 1806. 

Might makes right, 1567. 

Miles Cafion, opp. 3290. 

Mill, John Stuart, opp. 3351. 

Miller, 2013. 

Milton, John, 2349, opp. 2404; dictating ‘‘ Paradise 

Lost,”’ 2352. 

Minerva (Athéné), 563. 

Mohammed, 1353. 

Moliére, opp. 2439. 

Moltke, Count von, opp. 3035. 

Mommsen, Theodore, opp. 3272. 

Monroe, James, opp. 2731, 2747. 

Montaigne, opp. 2149. 

Montezuma, last King of the Aztecs, opp. 1931, 
1931. 

Wc comes General, death of, 2485. 

Montpensier, Mlle., at the storming of the Bastile, 

Zou. 

Geers storming of, following 2698. 

Moore, Thomas, opp. 3353: 

More, Sir Thomas, 2046. 

Morris, Robert, 2527. 

Morse, S. F. B., opp. 2580, 2757- 

Morton, J. Sterling, 2957. 

Moscow, great bell of, 2135; Napoleon’s retreat 

from, opp. 2703. 

Moses, opp. 360. 

Mosul, excavations at, 206. 

Motley, J. L., opp- 3372- 

Mount Blanc, opp. 780. 

Mozaffer-ed-Din, 3251. : 

Mihldorf, capture of Frederick the Handsome at 
battle of, opp. 1617. 
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Murat, Marshal, 2717. 

Musical procession, Nineveh, 217. 
Mylae, battle of, opp. 912. 
Myrtis, Roman flower girl, 1043. 


Ne EN: Fridtjof, 3369. 

Naples, bay of, opp. 1819; statue of Julius 
Ceesar at, 991. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 2666, opp. 2672; advances 
into Russia, 2701; and Josephine, 2691; and 
Queen Louisa of Prussia, 2678; at Lodi, opp. 
2631; at the grave of Frederick the Great, opp. 
2687; in Dresden, opp. 2702; retreat from Mos- 
cow of, opp. 2703; return from Elba of, 2715; re- 
turn of, from Russia, 2705; signing his abdica- 
tion, 2712. 

Naseby, battle of, opp. 2228. 

Naturalists and physicians, 2983. 

Naval battle, Roman, opp. 1029. 

Navigators and discoverers, opp. 2064. 

Nebbi- Yunus, Nineveh, 208. 

Nebo, Mount, 354. 

Nelson, Lord, 2669. 

Neptune, Temple of, at Paestum, opp. 869. 

Nero, 1065. 

Newman, Robert, hanging lantern from tower, 
2505. 

Newport, ancient tower at, 2328. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 2348. 

Nicholas, Czar of Russia, 2775. 

Niederwald, statue of Germania on the, 3063. 

Night of October 11th, 1492, 1920. 

Nimrod, 109. 

Nimrud, Assyrian King from, 216. 

Nimrud, representation of a siege, 214. 

Nineveh, Assyrian palaces at, opp. 254; battle piece, 
212; musical procession, 217; relief from palace 
of, opp. 131; site of, 207. 

Niobe, head of, opp. 583. 

Nisroch before the symbolic tree, 227. 

Nobleman (1625-1640), 2159. 

Nobleman, officer XVII. century, opp. 2458. 

Norman ladies, following 1568. 

Northmen, marauding expedition of the, 1470. 

Notre Dame, Cathedral of, Paris, 2779. 

Nuus, palace of the, Yucatan, opp. 1923. 

Nuremberg, tournament at, 1560. 


BELISK of Shalmaneser II., 157. 
Officer, and Musqueteer of the French guard, 
opp. 2458; and Grenadier, 2435. 
Oglethorpe, Governor, opp. 2325, 2332. 
Olney, Richard, 2957. 
Olympian Games, foot race, opp. 579. 
Omar, entry of, into Jerusalem, 1389. 
Ombos, ruins of, 76. 
Oscar II., of Sweden and Norway, 3289. 
Ostrogoths pursued by Belisarius, following 1422. 
Ottawa, Parliament House at, 3021. 


be Temple of Neptune at, opp. 869. 
Paine, Thomas, 2510. 

eee Garden of Gethsemane at, frontispiece 
vol. 2. 

Palissy, Bernard, opp. 2580. 

Palma, Tomas Estrada, 3275. 

Palmerston, Lord, 2990. 

Palmyra, ruins of, 330; Temple of Jupiter at, opp. 
1116; triumphal arch at, 329. 

Papal costumes, 2007. 

Papal insignia, 3066. 

Papirius and the Gaul, opp. 8go. 

Papyrus, Prisse, opp. 59. 

Paris, cathedral of Notre Dame at, 2779. 

Paris, Emperor William at siege of, opp. 3034. 


ILLUSTRA TIONSVAND PORTKALTLS. 


Parkman, Francis, opp. 3372. 

Parliament House at Ottawa, 3021. 

Parliament Houses in London, 1765, 3020. ; 

Parthenon, at Athens, opp. 725; interior of, opp. 
549; ruins of, 652. 

Pascal, opp. 3351. 

Paul, Czar of Russia, 2661. 

Pavia, battle of, opp. 1971. 

Peasant War in Germany, opp. 1957. 

Penelope, Ulysses relating his wanderings to, 555. 

Penn, William, opp. 2325, 2331. 

Pergamon, altar on Acropolis of, opp. 582. : 

Peronne, meeting of Louis XI. and Charles the 
Bold at, 1702. 

Persepolis, ruins of, 469. 

Persian Noble, following 39. 

Persian warriors, following 39. 

Peter the Great of Russia, 2378; after the battle 
of Pultowa, 2380. 

Petrarch, opp. 1566. 

Pharos at Alexandria, 794. 

Pharsalia, flight of Pompeius from, opp. 977. 

Philip, King of the Wampanoags, 2324. 

Philippa, Queen, among the poor, opp. 1670. 

Philosophers, opp. 3351. ; 

Pheenician Embassy at the Court of Solomon, opp. 

61. 

Phodician ships, 322. 

Physicists, great, 2782. 

Pierce, Franklin, 2826, opp. 2826. 

Pirzeus of Athens, 643, opp. 3256. 

Pisa, Cathedraland Leaning Tower of, opp. 1818. 

Pius IX., Pope, 3065. 

Pizarro, Francisco, in Peru, opp. 1932; Charles V. 
and, opp. 1933. 

Place de la Concorde, Paris, 2603. 

Pluto, 568; carrying off Proserpine, 567. 

Pluviale and Casula, Bishops in the, 2007. 

Pocahontas, opp. 2325; saving the life of Captain 
John Smith, opp. 2324. 

Poe, Edgar A., opp. 2832. 

Poitiers, battle of, opp. 1671. 

Polish lancer and cavalryman, opp. 2474. 

Polk, James K., 2742, 2758. 

Polo, Marco, 1815. 

Pompeii, last days of, opp. 10743 street of Cor- 
nelius Rufus in, 1074. 

Pompeius, flight of, from Pharsalia, opp. 977. 

Porter, Admiral David D., 2880. 

Porus, defeat of, opp. 755. 

Preetorian Guard, following 970; revolt of, opp. 
1085. 

Prehistoric Man, following 26. 

Prescott, William-H., opp. 3372. 

Presidents, earliest, of the United States, opp. 
2731. 

Pic ideas from 1829 to 1850, 2742. 

Presidents from 1850 to 1877, opp. 2826. 

Presidents, latest, of the United States, 2967. 

Pretender lands in Scotland, opp. 2206. 

Priam, death of, following 526. 

Prisse Papyrus, opp. 59. 

Prominent Americans, 2839. 

Proof, the First, 1918. 

Proserpine carried off by Pluto, 567. 

Prussian Soldiers (1760), opp. 2368. 

Ptolemy Soter at the erection of the Alexandrian 
Museum, 793. 

Puerto del Sol, 1832. 

Pulaski’s monument at Savannah, 2525. 

Putnam, Israel, opp. 2520. 

Pyramid, The Great, 45. 

Pyramids and Sphinx, opp. 47. 

Pyramids, Battle of the, 2639. 

Pyramids, Building of the, opp. 46. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND PORTRAITS. 


UINTUS FABIUS declares war to the Car- 
thagenian Senate, 917. 


Re erals, opp. 2149. 
Racine, opp. 2439. 

Radetzky, Radetz de, opp. 3041. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, opp. 2064, 2077. 

Rameses III., hunting the lion, 55. 

Ramesseum at Thebes, opp. 58. 

Ravenna, Cathedral at, opp. 1200. 

Reformation, decimating a regiment during the, 
1990; preaching the, 1965. 

Reformers, 2013. 

Regulus, departure of, for Carthage, 912. 

Revere, Paul, crossing the river Charles, 2505; 
statue of, 2505. 

Rheims Cathedral, opp. 1687. 

Rhodes, in the time of the Crusades, 1580. 

Richard Cceur de Lion and the hostages, opp. 


1575- : 

Richard the Lion-hearted at the battle of Asca- 
lon, 1574. 

Ridley, 2014. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, opp. 2264; and Father Joseph, 
2266. 

Rivera, General, 3281. 

Robespierre, wounded, in the Hall of the Assem- 
bly, opp. 2639. 

Rock inscription of Behistun, 117. 

Rock Temple at Ipsambul, 103. 

Roentgen, Professor, 3371. 

Rogers, 2014. 

Roland at battle of Roncesvalles, opp. 1454. 

Roman aqueduct in Segovia, Spain, 1006. 

Roman armor, 1045. 

Roman chariot race, opp. 1054. 

Roman citizen in Toga, 1039. 

Roman Emperor and courtiers, opp. 1136. 

Roman Emperor, Lictor and Nobleman, opp. 1004. 

Roman Forum, 1047. 

Roman games, opp. 1029. 

Roman general and warriors, opp. 1004. 

Roman lady and slave, following 970. 

Roman lady at her toilet, 1041. 

Roman lady in Stola, 1o4o. 

Roman Pontiff, 1747. 

Romanoff, Michael, 2306. 

Rome, Alaric’s entry into, opp. 1146; Catacombs 
of Calixtus at, opp. 1084; Colosseum at, 1030; 
Forum at, opp. 1028; interior of St. Peter’s 
Church at, 1960, opp. 2191; mausoleum of 
Adrian at, 1081; plundered by the Gauls, 889; 
siege of, by the Vandals, opp. 1149; Trajan’s 
Column at, opp. 1075. 

Roncesvalles, Roland at the battle of, opp. 1454. 

Rossbach, General Seydlitz at battle of, opp. 2421. 

Rousseau, J. J., opp. 2439. 

Royal costumes (1625-1640), 2159. 

Rubicon, Cesar crossing the, 981. 

Rudini, Marquis di, 3260. 

Ruins at Karnac, 77; at Ombos, 76; of Babylon, 
285; of Decapolis, 785; of Palmyra, 330; of Par- 
thenon, at Athens, 652; of Persepolis, 469; 
Temple-district of Karnac, opp. 92. 


SEINE women, rape of the, opp. 849. 
Sadowa, battle of, 3017. 

Salamanca, Columbus before the Council of, 1917. 

Salisbury, Lord, 3287. 

Sand, George, opp. 2149. 

Saracen armor, 1386. 

Saracens attacking Constantinople, 1406. 

Saracus, death of, opp. 185. 

Saragossa, battle of, opp. 2673. 

Sargon’s palace, 170. : 
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Savonarola, death of, 1818. 

Schill, Ferdinand von, 2717. 

Schopenhauer, opp. 3351. 

Scotland, Pretender lands in, opp. 2260. 

Scott, General Winfield, 2760, 2839. 

Scott, Sir Walter, opp. 3353- 

Sedan, Cuirassiers in battle of, 3031. 

Sedan, surrender of, opp. 3031. 

Segovia, Alcazar at, frontispiece vol. 5; Roman 
Aqueduct in, 1006. 

Sempach, death of Arnold von Winkelried at, 
1628. 

Sennacherib attacking Jerusalem, opp. 184. 

Seven Weeks’ War, episode in, 3015. 

Seven Years’ War, recruiting during, opp. 2438. 

Seville, Giralda of, 1827. 

Seward, William H., 2841, opp. 2842. 

Seydlitz, Frederick William von, 2435; at battle 
of Rossbach, opp. 2421. 

Shakespeare, William, 2077, opp. 2404. 

Shalmaneser II., black obelisk of, 157. 

Shamyl, the defender of the Caucasus, 3041. 

Shelley, P. B., opp. 3352: 

Sheridan, P. H., 2840, 2897. 

Sherman, John, 2964. 

Sherman, General William T., 2840, 2855. 

Sicily, Athenian army destroyed in, opp. 631. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 2067, opp. 2404. 

Slaughter Gate at Lucknow, 2995. 

Smith, C. E., 2968. 

Smith, Captain John, opp. 2064. 

Smith, Hoke, 2957. 

Sobieski, John, opp. 2474. 

Socrates, last hours of, 732. 

Soldiers, French Revolution, 2619. 

Solferino, battle of, 2984. 

Solomon, Phoenician embassy at Court of, opp. 
370- 

Solomon’s Temple, 371. 

Solon and Creesus, 606. 

Southey, Robert, opp. 3352. 

Spencer, Herbert, opp. 3351. 

Spenser, Edmund, 2078, opp. 2404. 

Sphinx and Pyramids, opp. 47. 

Spirit of 1776, opp. 2520. 

St. Apollinare Nuova Cathedral at Ravenna, opp. 
1190. 

St. Germains, palace of, 2283. 

St. John, Ladies of the Order, 1513. 

St. Louis of France, death of, opp. 1660. 

St. Mark’s, Venice, 1814. 

St. Peter’s, Rome, interior of, 1960, opp. 2191. 

St, Peter’s Church, where Washington was mar- 
ried, 2541. 

St. Sophia, Mosque of, 1905. 

St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, opp. 2405. 

Statecraft, Giants of, frontispiece vol. 10. 

Steele, Richard, opp. 2739. 

Stephen the Pious, baptism of, 1873. 

Stephens, A. H., opp. 2833; 2837. 

Stephenson, George, opp. 2580. 

Steuben, Baron de, 2523. 

Stevenson, Adlai, 2957. 

Stone Age, men of the, following 26. 

Stone of the Sun, Mexico, opp. 1923. 

Stowe, Harriet B., opp. 2827. 

Strafford, Earl of, 2191. 

Strasburg Cathedral, 3035. 

Stuyvesant, Peter, opp. 2325. 

Sumner, Charles, opp. 2827. 

Susa, court festival at, 776. 

Sylvester III., Pope, deposed by Henry III., opp. 
1534- 

Symposium, Greek, opp. 754. 

Syrian shepherd, 302. 
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ALAVERA, battle of, opp. 2686 
Tasso, opp. 1566. 
Taylor, Zachary, 2742, 2818. 
Tennyson, Alfred, opp. 3352. 
Ten Thousand, return of the, frontispiece vol. 3. 
Thackeray, William M., opp. 3373. 
Thebes, Ramesseum at, opp. 53; Twin Colossi at, 
52. 
Thomas, George H., 2840, 2908. 
Thomson, Sir William, 2782. 
Thoreau, opp. 3350. 
Thracians, defeat of the, opp. 724. 
Tiglath-Pileser storming a town, opp. 131. 
Tilly demands the surrender of Magdeburg, opp. 
2168. 
Toombs, Robert, 2837. 
Tower, murder of the Princes in the, 1800. 
Trajan’s Arch, Benevento, Italy, 1078. 
Trajan’s Column, Rome, opp. 1075. 
Trojan War, heroes of the, 554. 
Troy, flight ‘of fEneas from, 857. 
Troy, Greeks returning from, following 526. 
Troy, Wooden Horse of, opp. 527. 
Tuileries, 2592; Louis rege with the mob in the, 
opp. 2597; storming of the, 2599. 
Turco-Russian War, episode of the, opp. 3104. 
Turkish Nobleman and Pasha, 2159. 
Turkish Soldier, 3254. 
Tyler, John, 2742, 2756 
Tyndale, 2014. 
Tyndall, John, 2782. 
Tyr, the God, 1481. 
Tyre, Alexander before, opp. 320. 
Tyre, Siege of, 319. 
Tyroleans, Andreas Hofer and the, opp. 2688. 


We. relating his wanderings to Penelope, 


555: 
United States, political complexion 1896, 2962. 
Usurtasen I., Obelisk of, at Heliopolis, 48. 
Utica, ancient, 398. 


VAN BUREN, MARTIN, 2742, 2754. 
Vandals in Africa, landing of, opp. 1147; siege 
of Rome by, opp. 1149. 

Varennes, Arrest of Louis XVI. at, opp. 2596. 

Venus of Milo, opp. 565. 

Vercingetorix surrenders Gaul to Cesar, opp. 
976. 

Vespucci, Amerigo, 1925. 

Vestal Virgins, 868. 

Victoria, Queen, 3071; in coronation robes, 2781. 

Victory, Valhalla, 1479. 

Vienna, St. Stephen’s Cathedral at, opp. 2405. 

Vinland, Leif Eric discovering, opp. 1490. 

Virginia, death of, 882. 

Voltaire, opp. 2149. 

Von Linné, Carl, 2983. 

Von Moltke, Field-Marshal, 3029, opp. 3035. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND PORTLRATTS. 


Wieckee battle of, opp. 2686. 

Waldemar Atterdag sacking a Swedish 
town, opp. 1807. 

Waldensians, Flying, 1908. 

Wallenstein’s assassination, forecasting of, opp. 
207 1% 

Walpole, Sir Robert, 2398. 

Warwick Castle, storming of, 1559. 

Washington, Capitol at, 2932. 

Washington, George, 2508, 2511, 2538, 2729, opp. 
2731; crossing the Delaware, 2517; on the Hud- — 
son, 2515. 

Washington, Martha, 2540. 

Washington’s retreat through New Jersey, 2516. 

Waterloo, retreat from, opp. 2710. 

Watt, James, opp. 2580; discovering the power of 
steam, 2647. 

Webster, Daniel, 2753, frontispiece vol. Io. 

Wellington, 2717. 

Wesley, 2013. 

Westminster Abbey and Cloister, 1720. 

Weyler, General, 3276. 

Whitefield, 2013. 

White Horse Rapids, between 3290 and 32091. 

White House, Washington, 2934. 

Whitney, Eli, opp. 2580. 

Whittier, John G., opp. 2832. 

LA genre John, and his church at Lutterworth, 

1773- 

Wilberforce, William, opp. 2827. 

William I., of Prussia and Germany, 30373; pro- 
claimed Emperor, 3038; with his staff, opp. 3034. 

William II., Emperor of Germany, 3159. 

William III., of England, 2247. 

William the Silent, opp. 2107. 

Wilson, James, 2964. 

Wilson, William L., 2957. 

‘Windsor Castle, 1722. 

Winkelried, Arnold von, death of, at Sempach, 
1628. ~ 

Winthrop, Governor, opp. 2325. 

Wolf, the Capitoline, 858. 

Wolsey, Thomas, Cardinal, 2030. 

Women, Greek, types of, 749. 

Wooden Horse of Troy, opp. 527. 

Wordsworth, William, opp. 3352. 

Wycliffe, 2014. 


ENOPHON, return of the Ten Thousand un- 
der, frontispiece vol. 3. 


ORK Minster, 1213. 
Yucatan, ruins of the palace of the Nuns at, 
opp. 1923. 
Yukon River, scenes on, 3290. 


Phat (Jupiter), 559. 
Ziethen, Hans Joachim von, 2435. 
Zwingli, 2013. 
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